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LOWEST  COST 
/wYEAR^  SERVICE 

TH«  most  Beautiful 
most  enduring  roof 
that  moncq  can  buij 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Mtttlc  to  Drttic 


1»»>  iimmiI    (  oiidilioiilll 

on  SlM'ov.ss 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDEKK  N.  WHITLEY, 

//!«'. 

Engineer* — Contractors — Consultants 

171  Pacific  St..  Brooklyn,  V  \ . 


VintTini'*  Moal 

Bcmttfnl  Glaitolna 
Catalog 

Entirely  different.  A  com- 
lete  guide  tor  the  proper 
election  of  Gladiolus — a  de- 
'Rht  and  necessity  to  every  gladiolus 
lover. 

Hundreds  of  varieties  are  described  in 
this  catalog— many  in  large,  lifelike,  ac- 
tual color  illustrations — including  four 
lovely  new  varieties  offered  for  tne  first 
time  this  year.  Lists  only  "Genuine" 
Kunderd  Gladioli  originated  by  the 
World's  Foremost  Gladiolus  Hybridizers. 
Famous  gardeners  know  Kunderd  Gladioli 
are  the  finest  that  grow. 

Mail  coupon;  catalog  sent  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY! 

Please  send  me  Kunderd's  1937  Gladiolus 
li.wk  FKKE. 

\ame  

Stmt  or  R.F.D  

Cir»   Slate  


A.E  KUNDERD  INC.II3LincolnW.yW.  GOSHEN.IND. 
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Famous  Qarden  IDalls 
of  Old  Uirqinia 

ftParticularlu.  the  Jeffersonian  Serpentine— and  u?hu.  so 
mani]  Up  -  North  ones  fall  dou?n  although  theu.  stand  up! 


I 

■  i  ii 

mu'lii  \  tin  .  I'-.ulm'  writ- 
J^B  ten  "in 

^^L\  ;i  n  (| 

mm  churchyard  walls.  But 
£^  wh 

ticular  about  is  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's famous  Serpentine 
Walls  you  have  no  doubt 
heart!  so  much  back-and-forth- 
in'  about  here  lately. 

These  walls  must  be  mighty 
intcrestin'  or  so  many  folks 
from  all  over  the  U.  S.  wouldn't 
have  been  doing  so  much  corn- 
in'  down  here  in  Old  Virginy  to 
see  them.  Besides  which,  a 
whale  of  a  lot  have  come  all 
the  way  from  England  for  a 
h  » >k. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  started 
the  University  of  Virginia  it 
wasn't  called  that  then.  (But 
never  mind  about  that  now.) 
lie  wanted  to  provide  accept- 
able housin'  for  the  professors, 
so  he  included  a  right  nice  gar- 
den for  each,  enclosed  with  a 
Serpentine  Wall,  that  he  de- 
signed himself,  and  tended  its 
huildin'  himself. 

He  wasn't  nohow  favorin'  to 
the  brick  and  brick-work  down 
at  Middle  Plantation  (now 
Old  Williamsburg)  where  he 
had  spent  a  considerable  passel 
of  time  gettin'  his  schoolin'  at 
William  and  Mary.  So  he  set 
about  makin'  a  nicer  brick, 
and  laid  out  a  far  nicer  wall 
than  the  usual  mean  lookin' 
old  straight  walls. 

So  it  was,  he  started  makin' 
brick  by  the  million — and  he 
even  made  his  own  nails. 
Think  of  that — nails.  But  we  ain't  in  the  nail 
business.  Brick's  what  we  make.  Ones  followin' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  for  size,  color  and  texture,  done 
powerful  painstakin'  until  we've  got  results  toler- 
ably close  to  perfect. 

Because  of  which  we've  had  the  pleasure  of 
furnishin'  many  and  many  a  million  such  brick, 
for  additions  to  that  far-known  University  of 
Virginia  which  Mr.  Jefferson  so  wisely  started. 

Now  if  you  want  to  build  a  Serpentine  Wall — 
or  any  other  particular  one  for  that  matter — 
don't  just  take  any  old  nearby  brick.  No  more 
than  if  you  wanted  a  nice  julep  you  wouldn't  grab 


Jefferson  Serpentine  Wall  surround- 
in  the  professors'  gardens  at  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Lookin  down  on  a 
true  Jefferson  Serpentine  Wall  they 
look  a  bit  giggly.  But  looked  at  the 
way  any  well  behaved  person  will  look 
at  them,  they  sure  enough  do  look 
powerful  pleasin' . 


|   TiLD  VIRGINIA" 


just  any  mint,  'cause  you 
might  get  the  catnip,  and  tnen 
sec  what  a  fix  you're  in. 

Better  use  our  brick,  then 
you'll  have  exactly  the  "time- 
toned  born-old  Itxikin'  "  wall 
that  you  ought  to  have,  and 
you'll  be  madder  'en  blazes  if 
you  don't  get. 

'Course  we  all  know  Mr. 
Jefferson's  fondness  for  arches, 
and  'course  too,  this  Serpen- 
tine Wall  could  easily  be 
likened  to  a  scries  of  arches  set 
on  end.  Some  say — and  with 
some  little  authority — that  this 
wall  is  really  a  zig-zag  old-time 
rail  fence,  only  built  with 
brick  with  the  angles  softened 
into  curves. 

Still  another  idea  is — and 
with  equal  authority — that 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  build- 
in'  his  school  out  of  mighty 
sparse  funds,  he  cut  down  ex- 
penses by  buildin'  this  four- 
inch  wall  and  that's  all  it  is. 
Four  inches.  And  using  the 
wall's  curvilinear  for  strength- 
enin'  and  bracin'.  Be,  or  be 
not,  that  as  it  may,  those  gar- 
den walls  have  stood  up  nigh 
on  to  1 50  years  or  thereabouts. 

Luckily  for  you,  we  have 
copies  of  his  original  notes  and 
design,  and  actual  measure- 
ments of  the  wall  he  built.  In 
case  you  want  a  copy  terribly 
bad,  and  so  write  us,  we'll  send 
you  one. 

This  is  surely  all  the  writin' 
you're  goin'  to  read  and  maybe 

!rou  got  all  wore  out  and  quit 
one  ago.  But  if  you  ain't  and 
feellike  you'd  like  to  have  'em, 
we've  got  some  tolerably  nice  little  printin'  about 
our  Jefferson  brick  and  how  to  use  them  in  vari- 
ous ways.  If  you  should  ask  for  'em  we'll  be 
mighty  glad  to  see  to  your  gettin'  'em.  Might 
even  tend  to  their  goin'  your  ways  myself.  But 
'tain't  likely  you'll  ever  get  'em  less  you  do  some 
sort  o'  askin'. 

Henry  Garden 
Brick  Maker  for 
Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 
with  Mr. "Jefferson  as  a  Guide. 


-  i  I 


j  PLI  C  K 


KiaVEC  COUNT  1 
FREE  LIBRARY 
REDWOOD  CJTY,  CAU*. 


Old  Virginia  Brick  Companu, 
Salem,  Virginia 
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In  this  Department  there 
details  concerning  these 
advertised.  The  following 
not  found  in  these  colum 

California 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 
1012  State  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  California 
The  Ojai  Valley  Company 
Ojai,  California 

Connecticut 

George  S.  Baldwin 
94  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 
John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 
Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 
William  C.  Codman 
44  Post  Road 
Westport,  Connecticut 


is  displayed  each  month  a  large  number  of  attractive  country  and  suburban  properties  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  Further 
properties  may  be  obtained  promptly  by  telephone,  letter,  or  personal  call  from  the  brokers  or  individuals  over  whose  names  they  are 
brokers,  listed  by  States,  are  regular  advertisers  in  COUNTRY  LIFE.  For  information  regarding  brokers  and  properties  in  localities 
ns,  address  C.  Kircher,  Manager,  Real  Estate  Directory,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Inc. 


Country  Properties, 
45  E.  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Dickinson  S.  Cummings 
303  Main  Street 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
The  DeVoe  Realty  Co. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
R.  W.  Fitch 
292  Main  Street 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Mabel  S.  Glass 
Darien,  Conn. 
Reed  G.  Haviland 
Post  Road 
Darien,  Conn. 
Holbrook  Estates,  Inc. 
One  Atlantic  Street 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
The  A.  W.  W.  Marshall  Co. 
Boston  Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Illlillllllllllll 


Hugo  Moltasch 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 

Maryland 

Maryland  Realty  Investment 
Trust,  Inc. 

1511  Guilford  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Leonard  Snider 
LaPlafa,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

II 


Benjamin  C.  Tower 
87  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  Jersey 

Ellis  Adams 
I  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
Hartshorn  Estate 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Walter  B.  Howe,  Inc. 
94  Nassau  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

New  York 

Alexander  Windsor 
551  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
Burgoyne  Hamilton  Co.,  Inc. 
45  East  51st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Marshall  B.  Dierssen 
8  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
Lawrence  Properties 
Office:  4  Valley  Road 
Bronxville,  New  York 
Pease  &  Elliman,  Inc. 
660  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
Talbot  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 
598  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

1 


South  Carolina 

Hugh  L.  Oliver 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina 

Virginia 

John  Hill  Carter 
Leesburg,  Virginia 
Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
G.  B.  Lorraine 
Law  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 
W.  R.  Morton 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
and 

815  15th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Illl 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


^  GREENWICH 

AND 

VICINITY 

SALES 
RENTALS 
The  A.  W.  W.  Marshall  Co. 

Post  Rd.  Tel.  668    Greenwich,  Conn. 


FROM  A 

"MAISONETTE  TO  A  MANSION" 

SALES— RENTALS 
SEASHORE— SUBURBAN— COUNTRY 

HUGO  MOLTASCH 

Gurley  Bldg.  Tel.  3-3107 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Attractive  Storefront  Residence 

OF  ABOUT  2  ACRES 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 
Asking  $40,000 

Less  than  assessed  value 
For  further  information 

DICKINSON  S.  CUMMINGS 

303  Main  St.       Tel.  3-1867       Stamford,  Ct. 


COUNTRY   AND   SHORE  PROPERTY 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

FITCH 

REAL  ESTATE 

292  MAIN  ST.,  STAMFORD,  CT. 

TEL.  4-4115 


HILLTOP  COLONIAL 

Surprising  views  of  lakes  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  3  fireplaces,  Dutch  ovens, 
7  rooms,  bath.  Other  buildings,  trees, 
fields,  9  acres,  $15,000.  Commuting. 

WM.  CODMAN 

44  Post  Rd.  Westport  3700 


A  RESIDENTIAL  PARK 

at  Stamford,  Conn. 

3  houses  now  ready  for  inspection.  Write  for 
complete  details  or  drive  out  and  inspect  this 
property  at  any  time. 
HOLBROOK  ESTATES,  Inc. 
or  your  own  broker 
One  Atlantic  Street  Phone  4-1139 

Stamford  Connecticut 


NEWTOWN 

Attractive  \y2  story  colonial  house,  150 
years  old,  sound  condition,  8  rooms  and  2 
baths,  electricity,  unusual  octagon  shaped 
center  chimney  with  4  fireplaces,  dutch  oven, 
pine  paneling,  original  floors  and  hardware ; 
barn,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  oak  grove,  2  per- 
manent brooks,  2  lake  sites ;  50  acres,  clear 
and  wooded,  located  just  off  hard  road,  rural 
section.  Price  $12,000.  Reasonable  terms. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT  COLONIAL 


Litchfield  County 


This  lovely  Colonial  home,  recently  restored,  has  twelve  rooms,  includ- 
ing six  bedrooms  and  three  baths.  There  are  also  five  fireplaces  and  two 
Dutch  Ovens.  The  heat  is  steam  with  oil  burner.  Outbuildings  are  a 
three  room  guest  house  with  hot  water  heat  and  oil  burner,  barn,  garage 
and  small  greenhouse.  Sixty  acres,  well  wooded,  with  a  lovely  secluded 
twelve  acre  lake  comprise  the  estate.  Within  80  miles  of  New  York  City 
and  priced  at  $27,000,  it  is  decidedly  an  opportunity. 


The  DeVOE  REALTY  COMPANY 


New  Milford 


Connecticut 


70  ACRES 

On  Main  Highway. 
S  miles  north  of  Stamford 
Price   $21,000  half  cash 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

Gurley  Bldg.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


REED  H  AVI  LAND 
•DARIEJU- 


SALES 
RENTALS 


ernti     f  e  w  tcAO    Tci    car  50  5- 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Carteret  County  232  acres  with  furnished  home  coat  $2o,DUU. 
Sell  for  $7500.00. 
22  acres  with  nice  home  for 
Mild  climate.    Price  $8,000. 
Radio  man. 

100  acres,  lovely  plantation 
improvements.  Historical. 
$16,000. 

26.000  acres  no  bldlCB.— no  J 
ppty.  On  Sea  Coast  and  not  aH>r  rd  b 
To  settle  estate  for  $25,000.    No  taxe 
G.  B.  Lorraine, 
510-11  Law  Bldg. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Cood  hard  roads  thru 
tides.  Cost  $125,000. 
xee  for  About  10  years. 
L.  C.  Burt, 
17  East  42nd,  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  to  Charleston 

PLANTATION  HOME 

with  conveniences,  on  77  acres :  2  live 
oak  avenues ;  beautifully  situated  on  salt 
water :  golf,  horses  convenient.  Other 
homes,  acreage,  etc. 

THE  D WIGHT  CO. 

Charleston  South  Carolina 


AIKEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  wonderful  estate  of  ten  acres  located  among  the  live  oaks,  pines  and  holly  on 
top  of  Kalmia  Hill,  overlooking  famous  Hitchcock  Woods.  Glorious  Camellias,  box 
wood,  flowering  shrubs,  dog  wood  and  thousands  of  bulbs. 

One  hundred  year  old  house  carefully  restored  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including 
oil  heat,  electric  stove,  city  water.  House  contains  large  living  and  dining  room,  recep- 
tion hall,  breakfast  room,  servants'  dining  room  and  kitchen,  five  master  bedrooms  and 
three  baths,  two  maids'  rooms  and  bath  in  house,  two  men's  rooms  and  bath  in  yard, 
garage  for  two  cars,  tack  room  and  four  box  stalls.  Tennis  court,  belvedere  and  lily  pond. 

Attractively  furnished  in  authentic  Southern  antiques,  excellent  old  mantels  and 
appropriate  lighting  fixtures. 

For  Rent  this  season  at  $3,000.  For  sale  at  a  very  low  figure. 
For  further  information  address  Willis  Irvin,  Architect  ( Owner)  Augusta, 

Geoigia 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 
JOHN  B?  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone,  4834 


=   WILTON  ,. 

AMD  VICINITY 

Mi'  i  .iniai 

Country  Homes 
For  Sale  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 
Wilton,  Ct.  Tel.  276 

ACREAGE  BARGAIN 

Forty-eight  acres,  high  land  with  sound 
view.  $800  per  acre. 

GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 

94  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.:  1660 


GREENWICH  ACREAGE 


For  investment,  or  building  site 
fifteen  acres;  rocky;  wooded;  high; 
Round  Hill  section. 


PRICE— $7,500  cash. 

(Other  tracts,  large,  and  small.) 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

45  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  1926-3997 


DARIEN 

And  Vicinity 

Waterfront  and 
Country  Homes 
and  Estates  for 
sale  or  lease 
MABEL  S.  GLASS 
THATCHED  ROOF  COTTAGE 
870  Post  Road,  Darien 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1035  ACRES 

"MAIN  LINE,"  half  hour  to  Phila- 
delphia and  two  hours  to  New  York 
by  Main  Line  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Electric  Service;  convenient  to  Rose 
Tree,  Radnor,  Pickering,  Brandy- 
wine,  and  Cheshire  Hunts,  and  lead- 
ing colleges,  Pennsylvania,  Temple, 
Jefferson  Medical,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Villanova,  Haverford,  Swarthmore. 
About  100  acres  woodland,  balance 
rich  rolling  limestone  land,  watered 
by  numerous  springs  and  streams; 
several  sets  stone  farm  buildings 
and  water  power  grist  mill.  An  un- 
usual opportunity.  $125,000. 
JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 
Lincoln  Highway 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"l  have  a  larm  lor  everu  buyer." 


DARIEN 

AN  IDEAL  COUNTRY  TOWN 
FOR  YEAR  ROUND  RESIDENCE 

WHEELER 

Tel.  1140     REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


Unusual 
secluded; 


r i: a i.  i::;t ati 


\j\H\:(y\'ou  y 


IHADVANCIi  in  interim  .is  well  as  exterior  design 
is  most  in.irkcJ.  In  tin  reinoJeling  of  olil  or  the  building 
of  new  homes,  the  N.ition.d  Garden  Homes  Corpora- 
tion brings  to  you  the  consummate  art  of  Chester 
A.  Patterson,  architect. 

The   many   striking   advantages   and  con- 
veniences   of    modern    planning    may  be 
seen    in    the   charming    Colonial  country 
home   here   illustrated    (front   and  rear 
elevations).  The  arrangement  of  imposing 
entrance    gallery,    staircase    hall,  library, 

NATIONAL  GARDEN  HOMES  CORP. 


large  living  and  dining  rooms  and  terrace  is  an  answer 
for  a  home  ideally  suited  for  entertaining.  Spacious  mas- 
ter chambers,   dressing   room,   modern    tiled  baths 
evidence   the   care   in   designing   for  modern 
comfort.  Servants'   quarters  and  garage  are 
ample  for  the  needs  of  this  outstanding 
establishment. 

At  your  convenience,  an  official  of  this 
company  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  floor 
plans  of  this  and  other  houses.  Financing 
arranged.  Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-2860. 

535  FIFTH  AVE.— MURRAY  HILL  2-2860 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


18.000  ACRES 

Surrounded  by  numerous  hunting  clubs  and 
private  estates  ;  reproducing  heavily  in  young 
timber.  Splendid  quail  hunting  ;  also  turkey 
and  deer.  Ideal  stock  farm.  Other  planta- 
tions and  timber  Lands. 

R.  L.  COOPER 

SAVANNAH  GEORGIA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
COASTAL  PROPERTIES 

Suitable   for   winter    homes,   hunting  and 
fishing.  Ocean  and  river  front  locations. 
Climate  Ideal 

HUGH  L.  OLIVER 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  (City  of  Waterways) 


POSITION  WANTED 

Farm  Superintendent.  Manager  or 
Herdsman's  position  wanted  by  a 
capable  man  of  excellent  character 
and  proven  ability.  Fifteen  years 
experience  in  successful  Farm  and 
Home  management  on  both  large 
and  small  Estates.  Can  take  full 
charge  of  Registered  Live  Stock. 
Field  Crops.  Fruit,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  gardens,  retail  milk  route. 
Poultry,  etc.  May  I  help  you  to 
get  greater  enjoyment  from  your 
farm  and  home? 

Box  WL.  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.         New  York  City 


MARYLAND 


POTOMAC  RIVER  MANOR 

Granted  (16491  by  Lord  Baltimore  to 
Nicholas  Causlne.  752  acres.  1V«  mt'.e 
shorefront.  magnificent  view,  modern 
brick  residence,  old  Manor  house  and 
farm  buildings,  outstanding  farm.  36 
miles  from  Washington  on  State  road. 

$63,500 

LEONARD  SNIDER  La  Plata,  Maryland 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 

IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE   MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST,  INC. 
151 1  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore.  Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  WINTER  SPORTS 
Locate  In  The 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Attractive  properties 
from  $5,000  up 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

(ireat  Barrington,  Mass.  or 

300  Madison  Avenue         New  York,  IS.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


REMODELLED  OLD  MILL 

In  Hunting  and  Fishing  Country 

Located  8  miles  from  Greensboro,  No-th 
Carolina.  This  is  a  most  picturesque 
site,  selected  by  the  ow'ner  after  miles 
of  travel.  The  dam  is  no  feci  long  and 
the  mill  now  contains  a  large  living 
room  with  fireplace,  master  bedroom  and 
many  unique  features;  garage  with  two 
guest  rooms,  also  guest  cottage.  Beauti- 
ful mill  pond  and  most  attractive  40 
acres.  Additional  hunting  acreage  is 
available  at  a  few  cents  per  acre.  Idea! 
for  hunting  lodge  or  artist's  woodland 
retreat.  Pictures  and  further  description 
from  ow'ner. 

MRS.  K.  PETTYCREW 
Devon  Hotel  New  York  City 


NEW  JERSEY 


HOME  SANCTUARIES  IN  WILD  NATURE 

8  mountain  ranges  with  i  excellent  fish- 
ing lakes.  3,500  remaining  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  large  estates.  Land  values 
low.  New  York  accessible  by  Route  10 
in  50  minutes.  First  buyers  get  mag- 
nificent distant  views. 

F.  G.  COLBY 
Andover,  N.  J.       Phone,  267J  Netcong 


Short  Hills,  >  j 

Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
i_    =f»  wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
y-*    *?7  the  needs  of  acceptable  people.* 

HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-012 5 


NEW  JERSEY 


LLEWELLYN  PARK 

at 

WEST  ORANGE 
JVeic  Jersey 

The  ideal  community  for  Newark 
and  New  York  business  men.  Apply 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57ih  Street      New  \  ork  City 

PLaza  3-1000 


Locate  in 

PRINCETON 

A  most  desirable  place  for 
your  new  home  is  in  the  "River- 
side" section,  about  Hi  miles 
from  Nassau  Hall,  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Carnegie. 

Outstanding  values  in  choice 
building  lots  ...  3  to  8  acres 
with  improvements. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 
electric  train  service  is  easily 
accessible. 

Riverside  Company 
WALTER   B.   HOWE,  Inc., 
Agent 

Princeton.  N.  J.     Tel:  Princeton  95 
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*  DOG  STARS  * 


Bla  keen  Cafe  Pari  ail.  Near  old  son 
of  Airs.  Sherman  Hoyt's  famous 
C  nampion  Due  de  la  Terrace  of 
Blak  een,  shown    retrieving    a  duck 


Almost  immediately  after  the 
close  of  a  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  Show  preparations  are  started 
for  the  next  year's  renewal  of 
America's  foremost  kennel  fixture. 
This  pertains  particularly  to  th 
highly  important  matter  of  select- 
ing judges,  for  it  is  chiefly  the 
caliber  of  the  judiciary  which 
makes  or  breaks  a  show.  West- 
minster has  ever  been  known  for 
the  extreme  care  exercised  in  ob- 
taining the  very  best  adjudicators 
available  and  this  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  its  longevity  and  premier 
position  among  canine  classics.  Xot  only  do 
the  club  officers  employ  their  own  extensive 
experience  but  they  consult  specialty  clubs 
and  breed  organizations  in  making  the 
judicial  selections  in  order  to  please  and  at- 
tract the  maximum  number  of  exhibitors 
and  dogs.  Aside  from  selecting  officials  of 
long  experience  with  their  breed  assignments, 
it  is  a  paramount  point  that  they  must  not 
have  judged  such  breeds  for  a  considerable 
period  prior  to  the  show,  if  at  all.  This  is 
to  obviate  any  foregone  conclusions  that  cer- 
tain types  or  individuals  of  breeds  will  hold 
any  advantages  over  others  and  to  create  the 
feeling  that  an  even  chance  is  to  be  had 
by  all  of  the  entrants. 

That  exhibitors  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  Westminster  judging  list,  far  in  advance 
of  the  show,  is  evidenced  by  their  incessant 
inquiries  regarding  the  same,  even  before  the 
outdoor  show  season  is  ended.  When  the  in- 
formation is  not  forthcoming,  the  more 
curious  accuse  the  show  committee  of  being 
secretive.  However,  this  seeming  secretiveness 
is  merely  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club  requirements  that  no  judg- 
ing assignments  be  disclosed  until  the  com- 
plete list  has  been  approved,  hence  the 
evasiveness  of  committeemen  when  ques- 
tioned. Now  that  the  judging  list  for  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club's  sixty-first  annual 
dog  show,  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  February  10th.  11th,  12th,  which  in- 
cludes the  Lincoln's  Birthday  holiday,  has 
been  made  public  by  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank. 
chairman  of  the  show  committee,  it  can  be 
said  that  this  renewal,  as  with  its  predeces- 
sors, will  assuredly  be  excellently  judged. 
The  list  is  composed  of  judges  of  invariably 
extensive  experience  with  their  breed  assign- 
ments and  the  majority  of  oft  proven  ring 

Below.  Coolyn  Silvcrspot,  Coolyn  Sil  ver- 
smith.  Coolyn  Silvcrhcels.  and  Coolyn 
Quicksilver,  four  champions  from  one  litter 
which  is  owned  hv  the  Coolyn  Hill  Kennels 


V 


inton 


P.  B 


recse 


ability.  So,  exhibitors  may  feel  free  to  enter 
and  be  sure  that  their  exhibits'  will  be  rated 
strictly  according  to  relative  merit  in  the  gen- 
eral competition. 

HOLXD  DAY.  An  innovation,  although 
reminiscent  of  some  earlier  renewals  in  old 
Madison  Square  Garden  when  "hound  day'' 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  fixture,  will  be 
the  staging  of  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Asso- 
ciation sanctioned  annual  winter  show  on  the 
final  day.  Heretofore  the  association  held  two 
shows  each  year,  a  summer  event  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  a  winter  one  at  the  Riding  Club,  but  with 
the  disbandment  of  the  latter  organization  the 
show  had  no  place  to  go.  The  possibility 
presented  itself  of  obtaining  space  from  West- 
minster and  the  latter  officials  were  approached 
with  the  result  that,  after  overcoming  certain 
difficulties  of  arrangement,  the  leading  hound 
event  will  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
foremost  all-breed  classic.  Participation  in  the 
hound  show  is  by  invitation  rather  than 
through  open  entries  and  heretofore  the  Rid- 
ing Club  events  have  been  viewed  by  only  a 
comparatively  few  invited  hound  followers 
and  guests.  Now,  all  and  sundry  may  view  this 
colorful  spectacle  with  scariet  coated  Masters, 


Ahove,Skruhh  of  Green 
.Meadow,  recently  im- 
ported from  Norway  by 
\\  .  S.  (  lueti  s  Green 
Meadow  Kennels 


Huntsmen  and  Whips,  pied,  dappled 
and  mottled  hounds,  shown  in  sin- 
gles, couples  and  milling  packs  in  a 
spacious  ring  at  the  rear  end  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Febru- 
ary 12th.  It  will  mark  the  first  time 
that  so  great  an  assemblage  of  Eng- 
lish.  Welsh,  American,  and  Cross- 
>»— bred  Foxhounds,  Harriers,  and  Bea- 
gles has  ever  met  indoors. 

Of  recent  years  Westminster  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  in  size, 
reaching  its  maximum  in  1936  with 
2920  in  3434  entries.  According 
to  the  advance  in  the  average  run  of  shows, 
the  excellent  corps  of  judges,  the  largest  pre- 
mium list  ever  offered,  and  many  other  attrac- 
tive features,  the  1937  renewal  is  confidently 
expected  to  reach  a  new  record  of  well  over 
3000  dogs.  The  show  committee  composed  of 
Or.  Milbank,  Chairman,  Harry  I.  Caesar, 
John  W.  Cross,  Jr.,  Joseph  C.  Hogland,  Harry 
T.  Peters,  Jr.,  J.  Gould  Remick,  Winthrop 
Rutherford,  and  President  John  G.  Bates,  ex- 
officio,  are  exerting  every  effort  toward  this 
end.  Ever  a  model  of  the  most  efficient  man- 
agement with  telephone  service  connecting  the 
judging  rings  with  the  exhibition  hall  beneath 
for  the  quick  marshalling  of  classes,  experi- 
enced stewards  to  assist  the  judges  and  all 
delays  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  judging 
of  successive  classes  and  breeds  should  pro- 
ceed in  rapid  fire  order  and  to  the  utmost 
convenience  of  exhibitors  and  entertainment 
of  spectators.  So,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, we  may  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing renewal  being  both  the  greatest  and  most 
soectacular  in  the  long  history  of  the  foremost 
fixture — the  Westminster  Show. 

MORE  ABOUT  JUDGES.  Resuming 
remarks  regarding  the  judiciary,  a  number  of 
prominent  English  and  Canadian  experts  will 
appear  along  with  a  majority  of  leading  Amer- 
ican judges.  The  distinction  of  selecting  best  in 
show  has  been  accorded  to  a  distinguished 
guest  from  overseas,  the  Right  Honorable 
Lorna,  Countess  of  Howe.  The  Countess  is 
known  throughout  dogdom  as  one  of  England's 
foremost  fanciers  and  judges  both  in  the  show 
ring  and  at  field  trials.  Her  particular  penchant 
is  the  Labrador  Retriever  and  dogs  of  her 
breeding  have  won  heavily  at  many  major 
events  even  unto  best  in  show  at  Crufts,  Eng- 
land's largest  canine  classic.  With  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  show  type  and  ability  afield,  her 
final  selection  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  admirers  of  show  and  utility  dogs  alike.  The 
groups  are  assigned  as  follows:  sporting,  Wil- 
liam T.  Payne.  Kingston.  Pa.,  dean  of  cocker 
Spaniel  fanciers  and  prominently  associated 
with  other  bird-dog  breeds  over  a  period  of 

Tauskry 


Left,  a  >  oungCockcr 
Spaniel  from  the 
Sand  Spring  Farm 
Kennels  owned  by 

S.  Y.  L'Hom- 

medieu,     Jr.  His 
sire  was  Ch.  Sa 
Spring  Surmise 
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BLAKEEN 


KENNELS 


Ch.  Griteley  Labory  of  Pipertcroit 
The  only  champion  silver  poodle  in  America 

INTELLIGENT 


BEAUTIFUL 


USEFUL 


A  Few  Choice  Puppies  For  Sale 
House  Trained  On  Request 

Mrs.  Sh  erman  R.  Hoyt 

Katonah,  New  York  Tel.  No.  217 


French 


UUrk  »nil  Hrown  Puppies,  house,  cur,  .hi  ! 
lead  broken. 
Tit  VIM.  1>  1>.>|[<  r.ir  oiM'.lleru-f  Teitj 


Pdlicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
Elberon,  New  Jersey 


Mrs.  Millon  KrUnger 
  owner 


Phone 
Long  Itmnrh  17 


Dogs  pUy  safely  in  "  Buffalo"  Por- 
table Yard.  Easily,  quickly  erected, 
moved  or  changed.  Press  legs  in- 
to ground,  clip  sections  together. 
Shipped  complete  on  receipt  of 
check.  Send  6*  for  Booklet  85-C. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 


530  Terrace 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp — Ihe  sea  vegetable 
— that  all  dogs  need. 

Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd  ,  Phila. 


WhiteColliePups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
men s  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 


Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG 

Puppies — A.  K.  C.  Registered 

An  opportunity  to  step 
into  the  ring  next  Spring 
with  a  real  show  prospect. 


Mrs.  H. 

45  Darwood  PI. 


E.  Wray 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y 


DACHSHUNDS 


Writ*  or  'phone: 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"Th«  A.I"  ( Kenmered) 
Serodale,  N.  T.  Phone  Scar sdale  284 


PER 

•  Sergeant's  "Condition  Pills" 
ere  splendid  for  a  well  dog, 
keep  him  fit.  Ideal  tonic  after 
sickness,  for  loss  of  appetite, 
etc.  Atyourdealers.Our  FREE 
ADVICE  DEPT.  will  answer 
questions  about  your  dog's 
health.  Write  fully. 

Poi.k  Miller  Products  Corp. 
1450  W.  Broad  St., Richmond, Va. 

CONDITION  PILLS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


THREE  GREAT  BREEDS 

Doberman  PlntrheM  Smooth  Foiterriers 

German  Shorthalred  Pointers 

Puppies  and  j  oun<*  doi$s  of  the 
finest  bloodlines  available. 

LAKESIDE  KENNELS 

Box  32,  Glldden  Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Wh. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


Yr 


t.ii.  i.iuun  t>j  Stagttoro 

Hent  Imported  and  Domestic  Show 
Iilood   with   Keal   Field  Qualities 
Stork  for  Sale 

BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


Two  litters  sired  by  the 
great  Bogota  Girl's  Rowdy 
four  and  six  months. 

A  few  choice  puppies 
still  available 

Charles  W.  Scranton.  M.  D. 

59  Washington  St.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Phone  Orange  4-0966 


AT  STUD:   English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  besf  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stud 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DlLWYNE   MoNTAUK   PlLOT  DlLWYNE  CAPTAIN   BROWNIE  FeLTS  SkIPPER 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Diinkslone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 
Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

■  Our  Kennels  have  been 
!  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
1  to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  6ne 
trails  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
|  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Ch.  Viking  av  Glitre 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five  Cham- 
pions offers 

L'liDpies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
' '  'I'h  e  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best'* 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 
Bayard  Boyesen 
Winchester, New  Hampshire 


To  enable  anyone  to  strip  their 
own  dog  at  home  we  now  offer  the 


i  .\ 


DUPLEX 

DOG  , 


DRESSER 


IT'S  EASY  TO  TRIM 
WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW 
IT'S  REAL  ECONOMY 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.C.  L.Jersey  City.  N.J. 

Enclosed  find  S   for  which  please  send  m< 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 
it  Duplex  Dog  Dresser   .    .    .  51.0;) 
it  Additional  Blades,  5  for  .    .  .50 

it  Trimming  Chart  1.00 

★  Nail  Nip  2.00 

if  Dog  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name.  

Address  

ToU/n.  State  


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager  ERNEST  WELLS 

hone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82,  U.  S.  Highway  150.  Peoria.  II 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


Don't  Spay  and  Spoil  Your  Female  Puppy 

USE  CUPID  CHASER 

to  Keep  Dogs  Away  While  Females  Are 
in  Season 

Harmless.    Simple.    Successful.    Wash  off  before 
mating.    Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Help 
breeders  sell  females.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  $1 
for  bottle,  postpaid. 
PIERPONT    PRODUCTS   COMPANY,    Div.  17 
3(2  Stuart  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


WAGGING  HIS  TAIL  BEHIND 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

DIV.  DURHAM  UU'       *  RAZOR  CO- 


•  •  •  he'll  come 
home  to  his 
Hodgson  Kennel. 
Real  comfort! 
Build  it  yourself 
from  simple, 
ready-to-erect 
sections.  Durable, 
vermin-proof  red 
cedar.  Many  sizes 
to  choose  from. 
Order  now,  or 
send  for  txexc 
Catalog  CK-11. 

•  Hodgson  Dog 
Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  Kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 
.  .  .  only  $6.50. 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
Ave.,  Boston  •  730 


2  ft.  x  2%  ft  $18.00 

IV*  ft.  x  4  ft   20.00 

3 \z  ft.  x  5  ft   27.50 

m 
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some  forty  years;  hounds,  Chetwood  Smith.  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  long  years  closely  identified  with  different  varieties  of  hounds 
and  particularly  Beagles;  working,  Oliver  C.  Harriman,  New  York 
City,  a  prominent  exhibitor  of  terriers  and  other  breeds  both  in 
America  and  England;  terriers,  George  S.  Thomas,  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  a  leading  professional  expert  on  these  varieties  both  in 
America  and  England;  non-sporting,  William  F.  Chetwin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  a  foremost  fancier  of  bulldogs  and  other  breeds  of 
this  group;  toys,  William  Z.  Breed,  Cleveland,  O.,  a  thorough 
student  of  the  miniatures  through  ownership  of  many  varieties 
and  prominent  exhibitor  of  Sealyham  Terriers. 

Other  English  judges  are  Mrs.  Florence  Nagle,  Irish  Setters 
and  Irish  Wolfhounds;  Mrs.  Cyril  Pacey,  Cairn  Terriers,  Dandie 
Dinmont  Terriers  and  Skye  Terriers;  and  J.  W.  Marples,  Brit- 
tany, Clumber,  Field,  Irish  Water,  Sussex,  Welsh  Springer  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels,  Bull  Mastiffs,  Mastiffs,  Welsh  Corgis, 
West  Highland  White  Terriers,  and  Staffordshire  Terriers.  Mrs. 
Nagle  has  long  specialized  as  a  breeder  and  judge  of  the  breeds 
assigned  her.  Mrs.  Pacey,  although  chiefly  identified  with  West 
Highland  White  Terriers,  is  an  authority  on  all  short  legged 
terrier  breeds.  Mr.  Marples,  son  of  the  publisher  of  "Our  Dogs," 
is  a  prominent  all-rounder.  Two  Canadians  will  judge:  Walter  H. 
Reeves,  for  Collies,  Wire  Foxterriers,  and  Welsh  Terriers,  a  well 
known  all-rounder  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  Thomas  W. 
Hogarth,  Bullterriers  and  Lhassa  Terriers,  a  specialist  and  author 
of  a  book  on  the  former  breed.  Harold  K.  L.  Castle  comes  from 
Hawaii  to  do  Great  Danes  and  German  Shepherd  Dogs. 

Some  of  the  particularly  pleasing  accomplishments  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  in  "bringing  back  to  the  show  ring  experts  who 
have  not  officiated  in  many  years  and  persuading  other  prominent 
fanciers  who  are  averse  to  judging  to  consent. 

FAR  HILLS.  With  850  dogs,  including  practically  all  of  the 
more  famous  ringsters  and  the  rank  and  file  rating  high  in  qual- 
ity throughout,  the  eighth  annual  show  of  the  Somerset  Hills  Ken- 
nel Club,  held  on  the  horse  show  grounds  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J., 
was  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  shows  of  the  entire  outdoor 
season.  President  Milton  S.  Dillon  and  his  co-officers  were,  as 
usual,  especially  active  in  the  entertainment  of  exhibitors  which 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  signal  success  of  this  fixture. 
The  contest  for  best  in  show  brought  forth  a  sextette  of  truly 
splendid  specimens  and  it  was  only  by  a  hairline  decision  that 
Judge  John  G.  Bates  selected  Clairedale  Kennels'  Sealyham 
Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale,  for  the  premier  prize, 
marking  her  tenth  such  victory.  Seemingly  of  equal  merit  cams 
Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  super  Poodle,  Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  da  la 
Terrace,  and  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's  great  Bloodhound,  Ch. 
Brigadier  of  Reynalton,  both  best  in  show  winners;  Leonard 
Collins'  Old  English  Sheepdog,  Ideal  Weather;  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Ross'  Cocker  Spaniel,  Nonquitt  Notable,  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Matta's  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Little  Sahib;  winners  of  the  non- 
sporting,  hound,  working,  sporting,  and  toy  dog  groups. 

In  topping  terriers  Noel  reversed  the  Tuxedo  decision  which 
placed  Relgalf  Kennels'  Scottish  Terrier,  Flornell  Soundfella, 
over  her.  Due  dominated  non-sporting  dogs  with  Charminster 
Kennels'  Bulldog,  Ch.  Charminster  Son  O'Sandy,  hard  pressed 
by  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff's  Chow,  Ch.  Ledgelands  Tuff  Fei. 
Hounds  furnished  the  meeting  of  four  absolute  aces  and  all  best 
in  show  winners,  Brigadier,  Louis  Murr's  Russian  Wolfhound, 
Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff;  Amory  L.  Haskell's  Harrier,  Ch.  Mr. 
Reynal's  Monarch  and  Halcyon  Kennels'  Greyhound,  Ch.  South- 
ball  Moonstone;  placed  as  named.  Notable,  of  rare  quality  but 
because  of  immature  development,  was  rather  fortunate  to  top 
sporting  dogs  over  such  splendid  and  seasoned  ringsters  as 
Prentice  Talmage's  Labrador  Retriever,  Bentley  Dina;  W.  K. 
Reid  Jr.'s  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II,  and  Happy 
Valley  Kennels'  English  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie.  In  working 
dogs  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  Ideal  Weather,  Mrs.  Dodge's 
German  Shepherd  Dog,  Ch.  Dewet  V.  d.  Starrenburg,  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  York's  Great  Dane,  Ch.  Monarch  of  Halecroft.  Little  Sahib 
was  quite  the  best  in  toys. 


1108  Commonwealth 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 

KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  Ohio 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


We  have  a  choice  lot  of  puppies  from 
our  prize-winning  stock  at  reasonable 

prices. 

GREEN  MEADOW  KENNELS 

W.  S.  CHIBTT 

Williamstown,  Mass.        Tel.  95 


Novaml'vi.  UK16 
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BULLMASTIFF 

Puppies  For  Sale 


apirtte,    reliability,   activity,  endurance 

"The  ii<««  should  h*  «'  lo  III)  pound* 
in  weight,  hitchea.  Ml  to  90  pounds  in 
wriuhir  _  ,  .  .  , 

"Three  popiilnr  llriti.li  dn»«.  recently 
introduced  int. i  America,  were  known  in 
I6J0  as  'HandoKgri'." 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Bedford  Hilli       Waitcriait.r  Count, 
Naw  York   


GREAT  DANES 

[  Brindlc  Puppies 

Bra*  Tarn  Dana  Kannalt 

Glenvllle.  Conn.        Tel.  C.reenwlrh  IIM 

Corr.apon.l.me  3D  Itroe.l  St..  N.  Y.  


DOCS  BOARDED 

Select  and  *Mt  now  (he  kcnnrN 
where  y»ur    u  <  m  1 II  rerelte  tin* 
greatest    t  rare  and  he  happli 

[bMM*MM| 
afsMiJ 

while  jrou  *i »  away  IhU  w  littrr . 

RIDGCVICW  FARM  KENNELS 

Pk9M  fflMJ/urtf  1070 

P.O.  Bm  fM     WhtePla.nv  N.  Y. 

BRIARDS 

llucx.ihlc.  lovcahle. 

healthy  and  Kay 

Own  one  ami  let  it 

keep  burglars  an  a> 

Mrs.  Geetfje  W  JmoSs.  Ji 

SYDNEY  FARM 

Everything  for  the  Cat 

Playthings.  .  .  .  Food.  .  .  . 
Scratching  Posts.  .  .  .  Travel- 
ing  Cases,    .    .    .  Spe-lal 
Sledlrlnrs.   .   .   .  Greeting 
Cards.  .  .  .  Novelties.  .  .  . 
N.  »  n  i  ull  ■  •  k  '  •  I  ■■  On  tier*. 
Cefuief/ae  on  rruNral 
DORIS  BRV \>T 
C«sl  Sp*rimtti*s 
70  W.  I  Ith  St.    New  York  City     %'  J 


PURACH ATR 
C ATTE R  Y 

Registered  No.  60S  in  the 


Miss  L.  S.  Frith, 

277  Park  Ave.,  ip  .  4M. 
Now  York.  N.  T. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
A  DOG 

THE  LIVING  GIFT 

Everyone  loves  a  pedigreed 
dog  because  he  is  always  at- 
tractive. He  is  scientifically 
bred  for  intelligence  and  dis- 
position, as  well  as  for  type. 
Pedigreed  dogs,  therefore,  are 
even-tempered  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  when  properly 
brought  up. 

BUY  YOURS  TODAY 

Write  these  breeders,  or  if  you 
do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer 
write 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue    New  York  City 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW  WHITE  PUPPIES 


tdrndld  pupple 


i>'  « ■  ■  id  for  <hll- 
drer. 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
Mil  Drsaol  Rood  Philadelphia.  Pi. 

Tel.  Oroonwnnd  1740 


The 

SAMOYEDE 

trrmmm;!  Sam  a  y* Ji 


»         TIIK  SAMOYK0E  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
I  mp.ir  BN.I    lion  Saieaow.  Sty,     Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A  FAVORITE  OLD  BREED 
IRISH  TERRIERS 

V«ry  nice,  healthy,  country 
rnlnctl  puppli'N  f mill  A.  K  •'. 
reirlntered    stock,  lleaaon- 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(Est.  1014) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YORK 


if 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


LEONARD  W.  G08S 
Ohio  State  Unlvurslty 


r-.r  Cub  of  An.  r  ri 


"Hitofa"  Hill  Top  Farm 

WELSH  and  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

(Estate  of  Frank  Spiekerman) 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  North  Street.  Tel.  1905 


st  OTTISII 
TKItlllKIIS 

of  01st  nction 


approval  always. 
B,  I  «.m<>\ 
Burl.ngton,  Iowa 


1* 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Btrw>n,  Pennsylvania 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog.  De- 
voted to  children.  Coat 
short,  black.  Weight  fl  t" 
16  lbs.  Pedigreed  puppies 
$35  and  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somerville       New  Jersey 
Established  1910 


,  TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES  j 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 


H 


Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke -Davis  Products 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 

Due  lo  ii  iiiiimI  Miirri'MKflll  liiwdliiu  yenr,  I  inn  nble  lo  offer  n  nil  tuber  of  lovely 
hopples  of  II. i  riiHt'liiiilltiK  breed  ul  $100  eneh.  They  lire  by  the  ruinous 
t  'Ii  ii  in  ]  >  I  n  ii  IIiiiInIiiiIi  of  AliiHthirl  mid  Kubiil  of  I'iIiIim  Mill. 

Hevernl  irrnwn  iIokh  purl  lolly  frnlneil  In  "obedient  e"  work,  nlso 
for  Miile.  I'rlee  n   iniitter  of  eorrettpotideiife. 

Write  fur  Pamphlet  on  Thin  Ureal 

PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 


Pridat  Crossing,  Mats. 
Telephone  leverly  2545 


Addreti  all  communication!  to 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKaan,  Ownar 
I  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Yean  nt  careful  breeding 
In...  drvnlop.il 

LINDAIRE 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

to  a  degree  of  quality  defi- 
nitely preferred  by  the  most 
discriminating  ellenfele. 
More  than  I'D  puppies  for 

limn.  dint.,    dclh.-rv.  I'll. 
$25  to  mm 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

A   few   •iiprrtoc  f>iipr»lea  aired  by 

Chi 1 1 1 1 1          Koliinliiirxl  Wary 

Carefully   bred    to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 

TIIINDER  VALLEY  KENNELS 
Wyeomlie,  Penna.  Phone  20-K.I 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 

COCKER  SPANIELS   

OF  QUALITY 


Chainplonbred  plip- 
i.i<  .  of  show  prom- 
I  la.  Hoi  Id  black*, 
huff*,  reds  and  par  • 


Ii 


Mr  ana  Mr,  Stay  Ptarca  Janai, 

c'd  Lyme.  CornecUeut 


PLC  PUPPIES 

Champion  stock,  healthy  and  intel- 
llirent.  Deep  wrinkles,  tinht  twists. 
Lovely  pets.  Also  cocker  Spaniels, 
royally  bred,  red  and  black.  Will  hold 
for  Christmas  delivery. 

MRS.  W.  S.  FELTS 

Ode.. a  Mleaeaall 


COCKERS 

The  personification 
of  Type.  Health  and 
Soundneii.  Solids,  all 
colors,  alio  Parti- 
colon.  All  Inoculated. 

MISSES  COWLING. 
Owners 

CNILWOC^ENNELS 

Weir  wood  Virginia 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 


Pekingese 

Highly  pedigreed 
puppie*  and  ma- 
ture stock. 

Mrs.  Ph.be  M.  Sr.baff.tT 

77  Byron  Road. 
Merrirk.  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Outstanding  four  month  puppies  sired  by 
Champion  Silver  Spot. 

WILLOW  KENNELS 

Werners viile,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Bossong,  271  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


CAIRN 
TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Bratw,  Owner 
Warwick  Terrace, 
Morewood  Heights 
PITTSBURGH,.  PENNA 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   Ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and   grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 
CHAMPIONS 
AT  STUD 

FOR  SALE  NOW 

LA  ROE  ASSORTMENT  OF  PUPPIES 

ALL  COLORS 

SAND  SPRING  FARM  KENNELS 
Mrs.  S.  Y.  L'Hommedieu,  Jr.,  Owner 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
Tel  4-4092  W 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Merry,  Intelligent,  sllky-eoaled.  More  than 
a  pet — a  companion,  a  pal  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  Healthy  puppies  In  Mark,  buff 
or  red  from  America's  flnrst  bloodlines. 

Konnard   Cocker  Kennels 

103  South  Edwards  St.  Danville,  Illinois 


Cocker  Miniature 
Spaniels  Poodles 

Champ;on-bred  puppies  which  are 
the  personification  of  correct 
type,  soundness  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douqlas  J.  Sheppard 

14  Chauneey  Street  (ne»r  Columbian  So.) 
SOUTH  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 


i^ealpfjam  «Xcrriers! 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


^u-flterfielb  Sennrls 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Jfrs.  SUta^d  Jf.  B4Ur 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmeade  Rexmini- 
mus.  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK.  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 
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November,  1936 


G.  F.  T.  Rya 


For  seven  days,  beginning  on 
November  4,  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association  of  America 
will  hold  its  annual  reunion,  and 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  will  be  full  of  the  music  of 
harness  chains  and  hunting  horns, 
and  the  smell  of  tanbark  and 
leather.  The  boxes  and  promenade 
will  glitter  with  grandes  toilettes 
and  gold  lace,  and  the  high  step- 
pers in  the  ring  will  step  quite  as 
high,  wideband  handsome  as  they 
did  in  those  somewhat  vaguely 
dated  "good  old  days."  The  Horse 
Show  is  still  a  milestone  of  the 
year  in  Metropolitan  life  —  and, 
incidentally,  more  popular  than  it 
used  to  be,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  old  irreconcilables  who  thor- 
oughly disapprove  of  musical  rides 
and  milkwagon  parades.  There  are 
no  road  coach  classes  this  year, 
but  the  hackney  horse  is  far  from 
becoming  a  museum  piece,  on  the 
word  of  Ned  King  who  manages 
the  Show  and  assigns  stable  room, 


for  there  are  so  many  more  entries 
in  this  and  all  other  classes  than 
last  year  that  he  hasn't  the  faint- 
est idea  how  he's  going  to  bed 
them  all  down. 

Memories  of  this  year's  Olym- 
pic Games  will  be  revived  by  the 
military  classes.  Of  course  most  of 
the  officers  who  were  on  the 
United  States  Army  team  will 
ride.  And  the  British  are  return- 


ing after  an  absence  of  several 
years.  As  was  expected,  the  Irish 
Free  State  officers,  who  won  the 
International  Trophy  last  Novem- 
ber, will  be  with  us  again,  as  will 
the  French,  the  Chileans,  and  the 
Canadians.  Speaking  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  will  be  back. 
Frankly  I'd  rather  watch  their 
drill  than  any  horse  show  event 


Strohmeyer 


I've  seen,  and  the  management  is 
glad,  too,  because  the  Red  Coats 
(if  you  must  know,  they  loathe 
being  called  Mounties)  are  the 
best  box  office  attraction  the  Na- 
tional ever  had. 

For  lovers  of  haute  ecole,  Major 
Hiram  Tuttle  of  the  United  States 
Army's  Olympic  team  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  dressage.  I'm  told 
that  the  National  Horse  Show  As- 
sociation wanted  to  bring  over 
half  a  dozen  huge,  cream-colored 
horses,  and  their  seventeenth  cen- 
tury costumed  riders  from  the 
Spanische  Reitschule  in  Vienna  to 
piaffer,  passage,  and  pirouette  for 
the  gallery.  The  Austrians  were 
quite  willing,  too,  until  they 
learned  that  the  horses  would  have 
to  be  shipped  home  at  a  time  when 
the  ocean  crossing  was  about  at 
its  roughest.  Fearing  that  their 
prized   animals  would   not  ship 

Outside  the  tent  during  the  Lang- 
water  Sale.  North  Jbaston,  Mass. 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRDS 

A  feeder  put  out  now  will  attract  the 
fall  migrants  and  keep  them  near  you 
until  late  in  the  season.  Winter  birds 
are  also  returning  and  these  will  stay 
near  a  well  supplied  station. 
This  painted  feeder,  completely  stocked 
with  a  Howes  Bird  Attractor,  the  ideal 
wild  bird  food,  a  bag  of  special  seeds, 
a  bread  grill  and  a  booklet  "How  To 
Attract  Wild  Birds"  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  $2.50.  Catalog  on  request. 

HOWES   BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rachelle  Ave.  Stamford,  Conn. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  THANKSGIVING 
BRONZE  TURKEYS                WILD  TURKEYS 

Choice  dressed  birds  by  Parcel  Post  anywhere. 

• 

Also  Ringneck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 

^^^^^^v  ^^^^^^ 

• 

Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
for  restocking 

Mma 

• 

Setting  eggs  in  season 

• 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

NEWTOWN              Tel.  Newtown  340       BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  1114,  Harvard,  111. 


STAR  LINE 


I  TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 
WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they'd  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re- 
moves hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Oswegatchie  Farms  Offers 


Oswegatchie's 
Foremost  Pericles. 
No.  235628 

Dropped  Nov.  27th  1935 


Sire:  Oswegatchie's  Foremost  Plato.  No.  217500. 
Dam:  Linger  Longer  Lou  of  the  Glen.  No.  240186. 

Write  For  Particulars 

PHILIP  M.  PLANT,  Owner 
Waterford  Connecticut 
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will,  lluv  dn  linnl  tin-  im  il.tliuii 

\^  lur  ihr  iiinvrntioM.il  « lasso, 
I  \\.t>  ai;malil\  Miipnsed  .it  I  In- 
length  <>l  the  iiutimpW'tr  li  t  nl 

catriw  i<>i  t»>>  ntw  twits i  thr 
1 1 old uk  i >  m.h  K.n  Memorial 

ChallrnKr  1'iip  lor  ihr  Ix-sl  \mrri- 
i  .111  hn-tl  hat  knry  shown  in  ti.it 
nrvt,  anil  the  North  harm  (  hal- 
lcni;r    lio|ih\,  presented  In  Mr. 

mm  Miv  William  B.  MacColl,  for 

thr  ln^t  \mciiian  hred  haikne\ 
o\ ei  I  I  |  show g  in  li. iikI  \Ko.  I 
liked  thr  sentiment  hehind  the  new 
William  1  Wharton  Memorial 
Challenge  Trophy  for  the  liesl 
lady's  hunter,  presented  hy  Miss 
Mat  ion  .iitd  Richard  T.  Wharton, 
Urandi  hildren  of  the  lii^t  setre 
tary  of  the  National  Show. 

Someone  said  recently  that  the 
average  life  of  a  horse  show  stable 


Above,  I  )ou;:Li*lon  Print' i-  Royal, 

tup  Dull  n»  \lf.df.i  Para  atapctMi 

is  only  five  or  six  yHTI  I  don't 
think  that's  quite  true.  I'd  say  it 
was  twice  that  long.  However,  one 
must  be  keen  about  showing 
horses  to  stick,  for  it  hasn't  the 
extra  allure  of  big  money  win- 
nings that  racing  has.  This  year 
there  are  lots  of  new  exhibitors 
with  small  stab'es  but  good  ones. 

Of  course  the  outdoor  shows, 
especially  Piping  Rock  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  have  given  us  something  of 
a  line  on  the  larger  stables,  but  I 
shall  be  interested  in  following 
the  fortunes  of  Miss  Frances 
Dodge  who,  aspiring  to  rival  in 
the  show  ring  the  success  on  the 
racecourse  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Hodge  Sloane,  has  gathered  to- 
gether just  about  the  largest  col- 
lection of  hackneys,  hackney 
ponies,  and  saddle  horses  (all  of 
them  top  class)  in  the  country. 
And  there's  Miss  Judy  King,  a 


v  ivac  i  n!  young  woman  from  At- 
I. int. i,  ( Georgia,  u  ho,  b  mil  with 
Min  bathing  at  Miami  several 
\  i  n  .  ago,  wandered  out  to  the 
Miami  Itiltmorr  Horse  Show  one 
afternoon  and  bought  ;i  stable  rn 
him  ,  and  has  been  showing  it  with 
success  ever  since.  She  says  she 
likes  driving  her  own  horses,  be 
cause  in  her  home  town  there's 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that's 
play  bridge  and  sin-  due, n't  like 
bridge.  Also,  there's  Mrs.  I).  O. 
Page,  who  started  breeding  a  few 
haikneys  at  her  Field  View  Farm 
at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  who  now 
has  a  notable  collection  of  homc- 
breds,  ready  to  bid  for  the  most 

important  prizes. 

Mrs.  Jock  Whitney  again  has  a 
notable  collection  of  hunters,  and 
so  has  Miss  Helen  Bedford,  while 
Miss  Clara  I'eck,  of  Winganeek 
Farm,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who 
is  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  breeding  and  type  of 
saddle  horses  in  the  country, 
can  be  counted  on  to  Iring  out 


something  extra,  and  interesting, 
No  mil  ol  exhibitors  would  be 
complete  without  Hixiana,  Charles 
T.  Fishei  ,  l,ig  sl.-ible,  oi  Alfred  I! 
Mackay,  or  Adrian  Van  Sindern, 
or  Paul  Moore,  whose  father, 
Judge  William  H.  Moore,  was  for 
so  many  years  the  strongest  pillar 
of  the  Horse  Show. 

Mrs.  Fllsworth  Augustus'  hunt 
ers  won  just  about  everything  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  Her  six-year-old 
Chatter  Chat,  of  whom  you'll  hear 
more  at  the  National,  won  the 
Wilmington  Challenge  Cup,  the 
Middleweight  Championship,  and 
the  Championship  of  the  Show; 
her  Sand  hen  c  aptured  the  Joseph 
F.  Widener  (told  Challenge  Cup, 
and  both  figured  in  the  Hunt 
Team  Championship. 

Piping  Rock  was  a  grand  show, 
as  usual.  The  grand  turnout  of 
hunt  and  military  teams  always 
makes  this  show  a  colorful  one, 
and  this  year  was  no  exception. 
The  grand  champion  hunter  title 
was  again  captured  by  Chatter 


t  hat,  with  Mrs.  Jock  Whitney'* 
( 'yprrv,  he-,  Beaux  named  n  .< 
Franklin  Voss  won  the  Meadow 
Brook  hunt  c  hampionship  with 
Pencurrag,  and  Raymond  Guest 
took  a  second  leg  on  the  Will 
Rogers  (  up  with  Lobo. 

The  name  of  l.anj/watir  has 
been  synonymous  so  long  with  the 
improvement  and  development  of 
the  breed  of  Guernsey  cattle  that 
the  pric  es  brought  at  that  e  fab 
lishment's  annual  sale  last  month 
was  no  surprise.  Recently  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Guernsey 
Club,  voting  on  the  ten  cows  that 
had  the  best  influence  on  the 
breed,  selected:  May  Rose  2d, 
lichen  Daisy  3d,  Holy  Dimple, 
her  grandam  Hayes  Rosie,  Mix 
ter  Faithful  (a  daughter  of  Lang- 
water  Faithful),  Dolly  Bloom,  La 
Belle  France,  Glenwood  Girl, 
Shuttlewick  Levity,  and  Lang- 
water  Generous.  And  nine  of  the 
ten  were  from  the  stock  respon- 
sible for  the  Langwater  founda- 
tion,  (Continued   on   page  17) 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
vour  forgetting: — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  fvfade  of  refined  dairv 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 
BRLMOO  l  S  VII  BRICK  i  d 

'1  I  i-.il   \  venue  l.e  Kuv.  New  York 


These  results  with 

VIONATE  and  EXADOL-A! 


Protection  against  pneumonia 
and  winter  ills! 


Bigger,  finer  colts  like  this 
7-months  old  filly  (fed  on 
Exadol  and  Vionate) 

Protectection  against  rickets 

and  weak  legs!   


When  feeding  Exadol-A  and  Vionate  results  in 
fillies  like  that  above  (upper  right),  no  wonder 
owners  are  relying  on  these  Squibb  products! 
This  filly  was  bred  by  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsley  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  at  7  months  weighed  750  lbs. 
and  was  14  hands  high! 

The  remarkable  development  of  this  filly  shows 
that  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  not  only  help  to  pro- 
tect horses  against  disease — rickets  and  respira- 
tory infections,  but  also  help  to  build  bigger, 
stronger  animals. 

Remember  these  basic  facts:  1.  Feed  EXA- 
DOL-A to  all  horses,  all  winter,  for  the  cod-liver 
oil  vitamin,  Vitamin  A,  which  helps  protect 
against  colds  and  pneumonia. 

2.  Feed  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  to  pregnant  and 
nursing  mares,  weanlings  and  yearlings  all  year 
round.  Vionate  provides  the  bone-building  miner- 


als, calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  Exadol-A  gives 
your  growing  horses  Vitamin  D  which  helps 
utilize  these  minerals. 

Together,  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  help  to  pre- 
vent rickets,  curbs,  rough  hocks  and  splints  and 
build  bigger,  stronger  yearlings.  They  also  keep 
mares  in  good  condition  for  immediate  breeding 
again.  Begin  now  with  Exadol-A  and  Vionate. 

Exadol-A  is  less  expensive— you  use  less! 

Cheap  animal  grade  cod  liver  oils  are  usually  less  than  U.S. P. 
(U.S.  Pharmacopeia)  standard.  Even  a  U.S. P.  standard  oil 
is  not  as  potent  as  EXADOL-A,  which  is  over  three  times 
as  rich  with  its  guarantee  of  2.100  Vitamin  A  and  350 
Vitamin  D  units  per  gram.  You  can  use  It  the  amount  of 
Squibb's!  Less  expensive  because  you  use  so  much  less. 


Squibb  Exadoi.-A  Prices 

1  Gal.  Tin  . ..$2. 75  per  gal. 
4  x  1  Gal.  Tin.  ..  2.60  per  gal. 
12  x  1  Gal.  Tin....  2  40  per  gaL 
24  x  1  Gal.  Tin.  ..  2.35  per  gal. 


Squibb  Vionate  Prices 

10  lbs  -  $.50  per  lb. 

30  lbs  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs    .40  per  lb. 


E  XADO L —A 

HIGH   POTENCY  COD  LIVER  OIL 


Vionate 


MINERAL 
AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  Nett  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  ) 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  S  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 


Name  .. 
Address  . 
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46  Foot  Sensation — 
WHEELER  PLAYMATE  SPORT  FISHERMAN 

One  available  HOW  for  Southern  Waters 


Speedy        Sporty        Ultra  Modern 
Deep  Sea  Dependability 

Wire  or  Write  for  Special  Color  Brochure 

OTHER  WHEELER  PLAYMATES  AVAILABLE  FROM  26  TO  65  FEET 
IN  FLORIDA:  See  the  latest  WHEELER  PLAYMATES 


At  Miami — Royal  Palm  Yacht 
Basin,  S.  J.  Daly 


At  St.  Petersburg — Municipal 
Yacht  Basin,  Corwith  Cramer 


WHEELER  SHIPYARD.  Inc. 
Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue         BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


follow 

-the 

Birds 


unn< 


ST>  P  ETE  ft  S  B  U  RG 


If  you  want  to  escape  from  snow 
and  ice,  sleet  and  slush  and  bliz- 
zards, now  is  the  time  to  slip 
away.  Migrate,  head  south,  fol- 
low the  birds  to  sunny  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  warm  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  .  .  .  It's  a  com- 
fortable, delightful,  South-Sea- 
Island  sort  of  place,  where  the 
warm  breeze  is  in  the  palm  trees 
and  there's  an  endless  variety  of 
enjoyable  things  to  do,  and  places 
to  go. 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Pinellas  Peninsula,  has  33 


miles  of  waterfront  on  Tampa 
Bay  and  the  Gulf.  It  has  four 
golf  courses  in  the  city  limits, 
several  excellent  beaches,  and 
many  other  sports  facilities.  Its 
boating  and  fishing  are  unex- 
celled. It  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  outdoor  playgrounds  . . . 
Splendid  hotels,  apartments  and 
furnished  homes  provide  accom- 
modations to  suit  every  require- 
ment. For  general  booklet,  Hotel 
booklet,  Apartment  House  book- 
let, or  School  folder,  write  today 
to  H.  J.  Scott,  Secretary,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


1  It  I  wiikmm  nil  iim  i  i  n  I   i  _ 

On  tke  V^ater 


On   FLORIDA'S   WARM   GULF  COAST 


P-rr.   Edited  hy  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 

Sherwood  Hall 

Above,  checking  up  before  the  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Star  Series  in  Cal- 
ifornia, won  this  year  hy  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neils  H.  M  artin's  Pnar  Lap 


At  this  time  of  the  season 
when  the  dinghy  sailors 
change  from  sunburners  to  frost- 
biters,  let  us  give  a  moment  to  a 
brief  glance  backwards  over  a  sea- 
son eminently  successful  on  the 
water.  The  new  New  York  Yacht 
Club  32's  have  turned  out  to  be 
a  definite  success,  both  in  Sound 
racing  and  in  the  deep  water  Ber- 
muda Race.  The  Roland  von 
Bremen  won  the  race  to  Cux- 
haven  handily,  and,  as  we  men- 
tioned before,  race  weeks  all  over 
the  country  set  up  new  records  in 
the  number  of  entries.  In  the 
slight  lull  of  the  moment,  while 
the  Southern  season  gets  under 
way  and  the  motor  boat  manufac- 
turers buckle  down  to  getting 
ready  for  the  Show,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  pay  our  respects  to  two 
famous  craft  that  have  passed 
from  the  racing  scene  for  good 
and  all  during  this  season  just 
past.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
late  King  George's  Britannia, 
buried  at  sea  in  the  waters  where 
for  so  long  she  had  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  J  class  rac- 
ing, a  fitting  end  for  a  grand  old 
craft  that  had  acquitted  herself 
nobly  over  a  long,  long  stretch  of 
years.  What  effect  her  passing 
may  have  on  J  class  racing  in 
English  waters  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Britannia's 
presence  on  the  scene  for  the  last 
few  years  had  sustained  an  in- 
terest in  the  big  boats  that  may 


very  well  be  transferred  to  a 
smaller  class  of  boats  within  the 
next  few  years. 

And  now,  to  swing  back  to 
America,  and  from  sail  to  power. 
Another  grand  old  campaigner  has 
ended  a  long  career,  none  other 
than  El  Lagarto,  Lake  George's 
pride.  Rammed  by  Notre  Dame  in 
the  second  heat  of  the  President's 
Cup,  she  filled  rapidly  and  was 
towed  ashore  to  her  cradle  just  in 
time  to  keep  her  from  sinking  at 
the  wharf.  So  much  damage  had 
been  done  that  George  Reis  de- 
cided against  rebuilding,  but  El 
Lagarto  will  be  honorably  retired, 
for  plans  are  under  way  to  present 
her  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washington  to  serve  as  a  mon- 
ument to  American  motor  boat 
racing.  No  better  boat  could  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  for  no 
boat  in  America  has  had  a  longer 
and  more  honorable  career  in  the 
sport.  Built  in  1922  from  designs 
by  John  Hacker  for  Mr.  Edward 
Grimm  of  Buffalo,  she  was  bought 
in  1926  by  George  Reis,  who  has 
raced  her  continually  for  the  past 
years,  and  brought  her  home  in 
front  of  newer  and  more  powerful 
boats  time  and  time  again.  In 
much  the  same  way  as  Britannia 
lent  color  and  glamor  to  the  J 
class  racing,  so  has  El  Lagarto 
sustained  interest  in  the  Gold  Cup 
class  in  years  when  the  popular 
feeling  was  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  smaller  craft. 


Rosen/eld 

Th  e  new  Elco  Angler  with  upper  and  lower  control  stations,  twin  mo- 
tors, outriggers, and  accommodationsforfour  passengers  and  one  crew 
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NEW 

Derrydale 

SPORTING 
PRINTS 


" M  VRYLAND  MARSH" 
by  John  Frost 

Plate  site  211/2*  x  I6V2"  with 
generous  margins,  beautifully 
hand  colored  on  imported  hand- 
made paper.  1^0  numbered  and 
signed  copies  only.  $35.00. 


"AFTER  A  BIG  ONE" 
by  Ralph  Boytr 

Plate  size  21"  x  l*'*"  with  gen- 
erous margins,  beautifully  hand 
colored  on  imported  hand-made 
rag  paper.  200  numbered  and 
signed  copies  only.  $25.00. 


H1CH  sports  interest  you 
—or  the  friends  to  whom 
you  give  at  Christmas 
time?  Send  a  post  card 
for  circulars  describing 
the  most  authoritative 
and  beautiful  books  about 

HUNTINC 

FISHING 

RIDING 

SHOOTING 

BIC  CAME 

RACINC 

DOC  BREEDING 

etc. 

Derrydale  Press  Sporting  Books 
are  written  by  the  foremost 
authorities  in  every  field — many 
have  become  collectors'  items. 
They  are  the  best  you  can  find 
for  a  Sportsman's  library — the 
perfect  Christmas  gift. 


THE 
DERRYDALE 

PRESS 

127  EAST  34th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


(  )n  the  country  «  sliil*- 

(Continued  jrooi  pu^r  15) 


01  were  produced  l>y  the  farm. 

\n  hiil  startrd  at  less  than 
>(>(),  and  bidding  always  was 
brisk.  Obviously  it  was,  fur  twen- 
ty-six head  were  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  for  a  total  of 
$50,750 — an  average  of  about 
$1,925,  the  highest  in  years.  Mrs. 
V.  Weyenberg",  owner  of  Wey 
Aires  Farm,  Thiensvillc,  W  istini- 
sin.  paid  the  highest  price  of  the 
sale  —  $6,000  —  for  Langwater 
Grandee,  a  young;  bull  by  Lang- 
water  Merrymaker,  from  Lang- 
water  Country  Hlossom,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Langwater  I'haraoh.  Mrs. 
Weyenberg  also  gave  $3,000  for 
Langwater  Charming,  a  good-look- 
ing heifer  by  Langwater  Country- 
man and  Langwater  Charm. 

J.  C.  Penney's  Kmmadeen 
Farm,  at  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  also 
made  some  notable  pun  hases, 
paying  $4,500  for  Langwater 
Country  Blossom,  an  eight-year- 
old  female  with  a  record  of  15,080 
pounds  milk,  729  pounds  butter- 
fat;  $2,900  for  Langwater  Geni- 
tan.a  heifer  by  Langwater  Merry- 
maker and  Langwater  Gardenia. 
$2,700  for  Langwater  Mirthful,  a 
heifer  by  Langwater  Pharaoh  and 
Langwater  Queen,  and  $2,000  for 
Langwater  Opal  II,  a  heifer  by 
Langwater  Merrymaker  and  Lang- 
water Opal.  Benjamin  D.  Riegel, 
of  Riegeldale  Farm,  Ware  Shoals, 
South  Carolina,  gave  $2,700  for 
Langwater  Belladonna,  a  heifer 
by  Langwater  Pharaoh  and  Lang- 
water Blanche,  and  $2,400  for 
Langwater  Phador,  a  young  bull 
by  Langwater  Pharaoh  and  Lang- 
water Doris.  R.  G.  Stewart,  of 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  paid  $2,200 
for  Langwater  Topaz,  a  female 
with  an  unofficial  record  for  thirty- 
one  days  of  1,028.1  pounds  milk, 
46.88  pounds  butterfat;  Brook- 
landwood  Farms,  of  Brookland- 
ville,  Maryland,  paid  $2,300  for 
Langwater  Coronal,  a  heifer  by 
Langwater  Pharaoh  and  Langwater 
Coronet,  while  Chester  A.  Lyon, 
of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  gave  $2,700 
for  Langwater  Doreen,  a  female 
by  Langwater  Moonlight  from 
Langwater  Doris,  and  $2,500 
for  Langwater  Valkyrie,  a  female 
by  Langwater  Pharaoh  out  of  Val- 
entine of  Langwater,  dam  of  Lang- 
water Valencia. 

First  class  prices  also  were  real- 
ized at  the  annual  Hilltop-Rock- 
ingham  sale  at  Hilltop  Farm, 
Suffield,  Conn.,  where  forty-nine 
head  of  stock  were  sold  for 
$27,875.  The  highest  price  of  the 
lot  was  $2,600,  paid  by  Ernest 
Martin  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  for 
Heartsease  Butterfat  Rosette.  S. 
M.  Hayes  of  Oklahoma  City,  paid 
SI, 800  for  Primate's  Nokomis,  and 
Emmadeen  Farm  paid  $1,500  for 
Gayhead's  Vita.  Sixty-six  head  of 
stock  went  under  the  hammer  at 
the  dispersal  sale  of  the  Alfalfa 
Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  and 
brought  a  total  of  $24,137.  The 
highest  price  was  $1,900  for  a  bull 
named  Mussolini. 


Completely  equipped  for  Florida  fishing 

TRUST  Klco  to  design  the  perfect  32-foot  cruiser  for  decp-sca 
fishing!    The  new  "Angler  32"  has  the  equipment,  capabilities 
and  seaworthiness  usually  associated  only  with  much  larger  boats. 

I  Icr  most  striking  fishing  feature  is  her  streamlined  flying  bridge 
(with  Bendix  remote  controls;.  The  helmsman  has  full  vision  all 
'round,  and  can  maneuver  the  boat  to  perfection.  Other  features  in- 
clude: harpooncr's  pulpit  and  gear;  extra-large  cockpit  with  fishing 
chairs  and  fish  ana  bait  boxes;  outriggers  for  trolling;  twin  screw 
power  (gasoline  or  Diesel);  etc.  The  forward  cabin  sleeps  four. 
Ciuidc's  berth  in  deck  cabin,  if  desired. 

The  "Angler  32"  is  priced  at  #7,500  with  full  fishing  equipment. 
Order  now  for  early  Florida  delivery.    For  complete  information  on 
this  and  other  Klco  "Angler"  models  (38',  41' 
and  48')  visit  Port  Elco  or  write  for  literature. 

Permanent  Showroom 

PORT  ELCO 

121  ft  46th  St.  (at  Park  Ave.),  N.  Y.  C. 


SAYS: 


COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


In  his  widely-read  Sportsman  fea- 
ture, "Guns  and  Game,"  Colonel 
H.  P.  Sheldon  writes,  "  A  good  binoc- 
ular is  an  essential  part  of  the  stalker's 
equipment — affording  a  means  to 
enable  him  to  see  all  the  things  that 
are  denied  him  otherwise.  .  .  .  The 
Bausch  &  Lomb  j  x  35  binocular 
embodies  new  principles  of  design 
which  make  it  differ  from  every  other 
glass  in  the  world.  Mechanically  and 
optically  it  is  certainly  superior  to 
anything  we  have  so  far  encountered." 


Enthusiastic  endorsements  by  au- 
thorities everywhere  is  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  this  remark- 
able Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOG 

40-page  catalog  tells  how  to  select  a 
binocular  for  your  use;  describes  features 
of  eleven  Bausch  &  Lomb  models.  Free  on 
request.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.. 
269  Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


THE      WORLD'S  BEST 
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WHAT  10%  KNOW 

Only  10%  of  high -ball  drinkers 
know  the  proper  way  to  make  a 
high-ball. 

Is  it  possible,  gentle  reader,  that 
you  are  among  the  uninformed 
90%?  If  so,  do  you  want  the 
facts?  Do  you  really  want  to 
know  how  to  make  a  high-ball? 

Have  you  some  whisky? 

Then  order  from  your  fancy  dealer 
a  supply  of 

BILLY  BAXTER 
CLUB  SODA 

Now  write  for  booklet  Florence 
K,  mailed  by  us  without  charge. 

Booklet  Florence  K  tells  how  to 
mix  in  the  self-stirring  way,  tells 
why  the  spoon  is  the  enemy  of 
the  high-ball;  why  you  should  use 
little  bottles — why  high  carbona- 
tion  improves  whisky. 

Telephone  for  Billy  Baxter  Club 
Soda  at  once,  and  write  us  today. 

THI  RED  HAVIN  CORPORATION,  CHEIWICK.ea 


6  YEARS  OLD 

.  .  .  aged  50%  beyond 
bottled-in-bond  require- 
ment. 2  years  smoother, 
yet  priced  about  the 
|  same  as  a  4-year  old. 
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The  EN-TOUT-CAS 

Domestic  Green  Court 

•  Have  you  a  grudge  against 
rollers?  Do  you  hate  long  delays 
while  the  court  is  being  con- 
ditioned? Then  install  the  new 
En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green 
Court.  You'll  have  more  tennis 
.  .  .  less  upkeep! 

When  you  play  regularly, 
sprinkle  and  drag  the  Green 
Court  daily.  Roll  it  about  once  a 
week.  And  you  will  have  a  beauti- 
fully conditioned  tennis  court, 
springy  and  turf-like,  ready  for 
play  30  minutes  after  rain.  Above 
is  pictured  the  Green  Court  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Redmond,  Syosset,  L.  I. 

The  Green  Court  gives  you 
better  tennis,  and  more  of  it. 
Fewer  delays.  Lower  costs.  Send 
for  details.  i 
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Jade  Foo-dog  book  ends  $85.  pr. 

Jade  inkwell  $50. 
Carved  carnelian  goddess  $35. 


"...with 
best  wishes" 

There  is  no  more  gra- 
cious way  to  convey 
your  good  wishes  than 
with  a  gift  from  our 
beautiful  and  distinc- 
tive collection  of  Ori- 
ental curios  and  art 
objects. 


Rosequartz  bell  $12. 
Perpetual  calendar,  jade  base  $15. 
Jade  lotus  leaf  ashtray  $20. 


Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 
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ROOMS   THAT  ARE   REMEMBERED    frequently  have  floors  of  special  design. 

One  outstanding  reason  for  this  growing  importance  of  floors  is  the  design  freedom  of  modern  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  A 
decorator's  own  good  taste  and  originality  have  full  play  with  this  versatile  floor  material.  And  rooms  are  lifted  out  of  the 
commonplace  . . .  Such  is  the  story  of  the  indoor  garden  spot  shown  above.  This  room  owes  its  charming  personality  largely 
to  the  specially  designed  Armstrong's  Embossed  Floor.  A  sun  room  in  your  own  home  might  call  for  an  entirely  different 
floor  and  color  treatment,  yet  both  are  easy  to  achieve  if  you  choose  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Your  local  linoleum  merchant 
will  give  details  on  wear,  care,  and  cost.  And  if  you  wish,  our  own  Bureau  of  Interior  Decoration  w  ill  gladly  originate  special 
floor  designs  for  your  interiors.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  Armstrong  Cork  Products  Company,  Floor 
Division,  3611  Frederick  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  (Makers  of  cork  products  since  1860) 

For  complete  satisfaction,  be  sure  to  have  your  new  linoleum  floor  permanently  cemented  in  place  over  felt. 

ARMSTRONG'S  LINOLEUM  FLOORS 
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NATIONAL 


Tin  Notions]  Hone  Show  in  Madison 
Sown  Golden  means  a  good  many 
things  to  a  good  many  people.  That 
is,  a  good  many  different  things  I'here 
is  that  group  to  whom  it  means  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  season  in  New  York  City, 
and  to  them  is  only  dimly  separated 
from  the  theater  and  the  opera,  ror  a 
good  part  of  this  group,  it  is  the  thing 
to  do;  a  place  to  go  between  dinner 
and  later  glittering  functions.  They 
like  .iiul  admire  the  horse  just  as  they  like 
and  admire  paintings,  music,  drama,  and 
from  about  the  same  viewpoint.  They 
know  a  little  something,  more  than  aver- 
age, about  the  horse,  but  so  do  they  about 
the  theater  and  the  other  things. 

For  another  group,  it  means  the  climax 
of  long  weeks,  sometimes  years  of  plan- 
ning. For  them,  of  course,  the  horse  is 
the  thing  and  the  only  thing.  And  in  this 
group — as  in  any  group  where  the  horse 
is  all  important — there  is  no  class  dis- 
tinction. Spidery  legged  grooms  with 
their  polished  puttees  are  one  with  owners 
in  the  central,  fanatical  interest  in  the 
horse.  For  these  two  groups  of  people, 
the  horse  show,  wherever  it  is  held,  holds 
about  the  same  appeal.  That  is  to  say, 
these  two  groups  of  people  are  to  be 
found  as  the  main  body  of  people  inter- 
ested in  horse  shows  anywhere  in  the 
country  at  any  time.  Where  the  National 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  third  group  and 

ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE,  SIR  PATRICK 
ONEIL  AND  GLADSTONE  BISMARK  OWNED 
BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  SCRANTON  OF  ORANGE, 
N.  J.,  PAINTED  BY  ROBERT  B.  BORTON. 
BOTH  SETTERS  ARE  FIELD  TRIAL  WINNERS 
TRAINED  AND  HANDLED  BY  THEIR  OWNER 
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At  tke  top  of  tke  page,  tke  Military  Parade  at  tke 
Na  tional,  tke  teams  at  attention.  Above  and 
below,  tke  youngsters  kave  tkeir  day  wkile  tke 
attendants  smooth  out  tke  ring  for  tke  next  class 


one  that  is  indeed  pretty  nearly  unique. 

This  writer  will  always  remember  an 
experience  at  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den during  the  first  year  or  two  when 
the  now  familiar  International  Military 
Jumping  Competition  was  being  installed 
in  its  present  high  geared  method.  Basing 
his  action  on  his  memory  of  the  past, 
the  writer  waited  until  the  day  of  the 
evening  on  which  he  planned  to  be 
present  and  then  wandered  calmly  into 
the  lobby  of  the  new  Garden. 

Turning  into  the  lobby  from  the  street, 
the  innocent  wanderer  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  mob  in  which  the,  let  us  say, 
semi-proletariat  was  somewhat  in  evi- 
dence. He  looked  about  him  for  signs 
announcing  that  a  ticket  sale  for  a  big 
prize  fight  was  opening  that  day.  Here 
and  there  in  the  crowd  were  visible  a 
more  polished  type  of  person,  slightly 
bewildered  and  not  doing  too  well  in  the 
general  attack  on  the  various  ticket 
booths  about  the  lobby. 

Confidently  the  visitor  walked  past  this 
mob  which  was  seeking  tickets  for  the 
prize  fight  and  looked  for  a  window  where 
he  knew  there  would  be  a  smaller,  more 
sedate  group  picking  up  tickets  for  the 
horse  show.  He  finally  appealed  to  one 
of  the  uniformed  gentry  known  to  the 
general  habitue  of  the  Garden  as  "Key- 
stone Cop,"  and  politely  inquired  where 
the  horse  show  tickets  were  on  sale. 
"Youse  will  get  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
mister,"  said  that  worthy  with  some 
emphasis  and  hoarseness.  Eventually,  it 
was  possible  to  acquire  some  seats  in  the 
gallery,  or  to  stay  out  altogether. 

Once  before  it  had  been  his  lot  to  sit 
in  a  gallery  at  the  Garden  for  the  fun  of 
watching  at  close  hand  native  reactions 
to  the  antics  of  professional  wrestlers. 
The  wrestling  god  at  that  moment  was 
a  Greek  Adonis,  and  the  moustachios 
and  the  what  might  be  termed  atmos- 


phere  in  the  gallery  had  been  interesting  to  say  the  least.  This  evening  of  the  horse 
show,  the  military  contest  included  the  meticulously  dressed  Italians,  with  their  high, 
almost  shako-like  hats,  and  there  were  plenty  of  their  countrymen  on  hand. 

Barber  shops  had  been  deserted;  dozens  of  small  fruit  and  grocery  stores  must  have 
been  unattended  that  night  and  had  there  been  opera,  the  claque  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  desperately  weakened.  It  was  an  amazing  and  pleasant  experience.  Each 
taking  off  of  an  Italian  horse  was  accompanied  by  a  mass  inhalation  and  each  successful 
landing  by  a  mass  exhalation  that  gave  vividly  the  impression  of  a  Florida  hurricane 
moving  through  palm  trees.  There  was  noise,  not  polite  handclapping;  there  were  paper 
bags  of  sandwiches  and  fruit  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  third  group,  the  average 
public,  the  gallery  god  or  whatever  pet  name  might  be  used  for  him,  had  discovered 
the  horse  show  and,  through  that  medium,  the  horse. 

The  National  has  done  that  more  than  any  other  show  in  the  country.  The  last  census, 
taken  several  years  ago,  indicated  that  there  were  still  twelve  million  horses  of  various 
kinds  in  the  United  States.  But  the  inhabitant  of  \he  large  cities  probably  thought,  until 
the  National  brought  them  in,  that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mounted  police  and 
to  the  drivers  of  milk  wagons.  They've  come  to  shows  and  they've  seen  all  kinds  of 
horses  and  they've  learned  something  of  the  tradition  and  the  thrill  of  the  sporting 
horse.  Unimportant,  perhaps,  where  these  people  alone  are  concerned,  but  vastly  important 
where  the  general  state  of  a  country  and  its  attitude  toward  this  sort  of  thing  is 
concerned.  Interest  in  sporting  events  is  an  indication  of  a  healthy  state  of  affairs. 

The  most  frequently  sounded  note,  where  the  National  is  concerned,  is  its  age  and 
its  tradition.  Particularly  since  it  has  started  into  its  second  half  century  of  existence 
has  this  been  true.  But  the  National,  in  the  past  several  years,  has  once  more  come 
forward  to  lead  the  parade.  That  is,  it  is  not  standing  on  its  past,  but  has  actually 
come  along  to  introduce  innovations  and  new  ideas  that  have  been  copied  very  much 
throughout  the  horse  show  world.  There  are  plenty,  of  course,  to  turn  up  their  noses 
and  say  the  National  is  nothing  but  a  glorified  circus.  They  point  to  the  stretching  out 
of  the  Military  classes  and  their  glitter  and  excitement  over  every  evening  of  the  show 
and  they  point  to  a  gratuitous  Sunday  evening  of  pure  stunts  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

But  all  this  has  been  a  means  to  an  end.  In  order  for  the  horse  show  to  survive, 
it  must  have  public  support,  and  public  support  on  a  wide  scale  will  come  only  with  the 
introduction  of  such  stunts  as  attract  publicity  and  crowds.  The  National  instead  of 
being  criticized  for  this,  can  point  with  considerable  pride  to  the  courage  and  good  sense 
its  directors  and  officers  have  had  in  recognizing  this  fact  and  going  ahead  with  it. 

Several,  in  fact  the  majority,  of  the  innovations  put  in  at  the  Garden  for  this  show 
have  been  "followed  by  large  shows  elsewhere,  except  where  specialty  shows  are  bound 
by  natural  restrictions.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  business  of  running  the  jumping 
judgments  on  points  through  the  entire  period  of  the  show.  In  older  days,  the  Jumping 
championship  came  on  the  one  day.  Horses  that  had  been  doing  extremely  well  through 
the  preceding  days  and  were  obviously  the  best  jumpers  of  the  lot  might  make  one  mistake 
in  that  final,  while  a  horse  which  had  worn  poles  and  bits  of  brush  for  martingales  all 
through  the  week  might  have  one  good  day  and  walk  off  with  what  was  called  the 
championship.  Most  of  the  shows  have  followed  suit  with  this  change. 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  imitation  of  the  National  has  been  in  the  livening  of  the 
jumping  courses.  Time  was  when  riders  and  mounts  galumphed  merrily  around  the  ring, 
jumping  two  ordinary  looking  post  and  rail  fences  on  each  side.  Eventually  this  achieved 
for  all  hands,  the  watchers,  the  horses,  and  the  riders,  the  somewhat  stultifying  monotony 
of  a  merry-go-round.  The  National  changed  that.  All  sorts  and  kinds  of  obstacles 
were  tried  out.  Imitation  brush,  imitation  brick  walls,  even  a  white  and  black  striped 
"Road  Closed"  sign.  Of  course  much  of  this  has  been  purely  to  interest  the  general 
public,  but  it  is  the  intelligent  thing  to  interest  the  public  if  it  can  be  interested. 

By  this  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  men  handling  the  National  are  wizards 
who  have  thought  of  everything  themselves.  Other  people  have  thought  of  a  good  many 
things  which  they  successfully  do,  but  again  they  have  had  sense  enough  to  borrow 
new  ideas.  The  jumping  courses,  for  instance,  were  borrowed,  (Continued  on  page  80) 


EIGHT  ETCHINGS  BY  STEPHEN  deBENYOVSZKY 

Stephen  de  Bcn\ovszky,  most  famous  contemporary  animal  painter  of  Hungary,  spent  six  weeks  last  fall  at  the  famous  Spanische 
HocKftchulc  of  Vienna  malting  fifty  sketches  of  the  eight  movements  so  characteristic  of  this  ancient  European  school  of  equitation. 
From  these,  eight  were  selected  hy  the  Commandant  of  the  School,  Count  \  an  der  Straaten,  as  the  hest  examples.  Tl  lese  selections 
were  then  etched  in  copper.  ]V\r.  de  Benyovszky  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  or  Fine  Arts  of  Budapest,  and  is  hest  known 
for  his  -Lilllul  and  expert  portrayal  of  horses.    He  is  an  accomplished  horseman  himself,  and  hunts  regularly  with  the  King  s  Hussars 
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C.  II.  Mil  I  I  U 


1  WAS  in  Miami,  ostensibly  to  enjoy  a  vacation,  really  to  fish  for 
I  marlin;  whether  the  two  motives  would  coincide,  remained  to  be 

seen.  It  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  that  I  began  to  experi- 
ence that  furtive  sensation,  so  familiar  to  all  novices,  for  although 
1  had  at  various  times  captured  my  quota  of  tuna,  tarpon,  and 
sailfish.  1  had  not  as  yet  landed  a  marlin.  It  was  furthermore  born 
upon  me  that  I  belonged  to  I  school  of  antiquarians,  through  my 
advocation  of  light  tackle.  I  had  always  been  perfectly  content 
to  argue  the  question  for  hours  with  any  fish,  if  conditions  so 
demanded — in  fact  had  enjoyed  a  lengthy  session. 

Real  sportsmen,  however,  were  taking  tuna  and  marlin  in  record 
time.  Fish  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  were  boated  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  and  a  child  of  thirteen  landed  a  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pound  tuna  in  twenty-two  minutes.  I  remembered  a 
battle  that  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  with  a  fish  that  was  little  more 
than  a  sardine  in  comparison.  The  newer  idea  was  rather  to  stress 
the  time  of  boating  a  fish  than  the  consideration  of  tackle  used.  I 
personally  had  hitherto  regarded  36-thread  line  as  akin  to  cable; 
24-thread  was  the  accepted  size.  Tips  not  exceeding  twelve  ounces 
were  my  heaviest,  but  those  men  who  were  hanging  up  the  records 
were  using  72-thread  line  and  tips  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
ounces.  Further  inquiry  into  the  matter  served  but  to  emphasize 
my  position  as  a  novitiate.  I  was  told  upon  good  authority  that 
the  accepted  method  of  taking  tuna,  was  to  strap  yourself  to  your 
rod  by  means  of  an  elaborate  harness,  the  rod  butt  being  secure  in 
a  metal  socket  attached  to  your  fishing  chair.  Trolling  was  done 
from  a  dory  towed  by  a  power  boat.  When  a  tuna  struck,  the  rope 
was  severed,  you  clamped  down  on  the  drag,  the  heavy  line  taut- 
ened and  the  maddened  fish  towed  the  dory  about  till  he  became 
exhausted,  all  of  which  happened  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

This  method  that  had  been  practiced  with  such  success  in  Nova 
Scotian  waters  was  to  be  introduced,  I  heard,  in  the  marlin- 
infested  waters  of  Bimini.  Now  I  had  never  had  the  thrilling  ex- 
perience of  being  towed  about  by  a  fish  and  had  had  to  be  con- 
tent to  fight  my  fish  from  the  cockpit  of  a  power  boat.  Fortunately 
for  me,  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell  Grinned  was  in  Miami  and  inasmuch 
as  she  is  recognized  as  America's  foremost  woman  angler,  I  went  to 
her  with  my  dilemma.  Having  listened  to  my  ambition  of  catching 
a  marlin,  she  kindly  invited  me  to  join  her  on  her  cruiser  Oligrin 
where  my  hopes  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  being  ful- 
filled. We  would  not,  however,  fish  from  a  dory  and,  as  had  always 
been  my  custom,  she  never  used  line  heavier  than  24-thread. 


The  sun,  the  hue  of  a  Florida  orange,  was  just  gilding  the  wave- 
crests  when  I  walked  down  the  dock,  rod  in  hand,  and  boarded 
the  Oligrin.  She  was  a  trim  cruiser,  forty-five  feet  over  all,  but  it 
seems  superfluous  to  describe  her  inasmuch  as  she  is  known  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  the  ice  green 
waters  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  cerulean  depths  of  more  tropic  seas. 
Farly  as  I  was,  my  hostess  had  preceded  me  and  having  bid  me 
welcome,  introduced  me  to  Wally  Baker,  Captain  of  the  Oligrin. 
The  skipper's  grin  was  jovial  but  his  eyes  were  serious  enough  and 
I  sensed  that  I  was  passing  in  review.  I  wondered  how  many 
anglers  had  been  correctly  gauged  as  they  stepped  aboard  the 
Oligrin's  expansive  decks.  Now  /  was  on  parade. 

Ropes  were  cast  off,  the  powerful  Diesel  engines  throbbed,  and, 
with  a  shrill  screech  from  the  siren,  we  moved  majestically  out 
into  the  bay.  Sentinel  pelicans  sitting  motionless  on  the  pier  posts, 
eyed  us  cynically  as  we  passed.  Beside  the  glimmering  causeway 
and  past  the  outerdocks  and  breakwater  we  glided  till  a  long 
roller  from  the  reefs  slipped  under  the  sharp  prow  of  our  cruiser, 
which  rose  gracefully  in  recognition  and  then  dipped  suddenly 
into  the  trough.  Beneath,  the  blue-green  of  the  sea,  purple  and 
magenta  reefs  loomed  vaguely  in  obscure  pattern.  The  black  fin 
of  a  cruising  shark  appeared  on  the  port  side  while  the  bow  wave 
caused  temporary  confusion  among  a  small  flotilla  of  Portuguese 
men-of-war,  whose  blue  and  pink  sails  glinted  in  the  morning 
sun.  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  in  the  indigo-colored  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

"Wally,"  said  my  hostess  turning  to  the  captain  who  was  steer- 
ing. "Wasn't  it  about  here  that  we  saw  those  two  marlin  Wednes- 
day?" 

"No,  Swords!  It  was  farther  to  the  eastward."  (I  discovered 
that  "Swords"  was  the  soubriquet  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Grinned 
when  she  landed  her  record  broad-bill  after  a  battle  that  lasted 
twenty  hours.) 

"Well,  anyway,  let  George  take  the  wheel  and  you  cut  those 
baits.  We've  got  to  get  Kit  Miller  a  marlin." 

They  might  cut  a  bait  and  show  me  how  to  present  it.  I  might 
succeed  in  having  a  marlin  hit  it  and,  if  so,  the  remainder  was  up 
to  me.  From  the  instant  that  the  reel  ran  out,  the  ensuing  battle 
would  be  between  man  and  fish.  No  one  could  help  me  then.  I 
stood  alone  against  what  I  was  pleased  to  consider  overwhelming 
odds.  And  yet  there  was  that  thirteen-year-old  child,  that  infant 
who  had  fought  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  (Continued  on  page  95) 
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Above,  Golden  Plover.     Photograph,  courtesy  of  the  American  Aluseum  of  Natural  History 
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JLomorrow  would  be  Thanksgiving  Day,  marking  the  last  week 
of  my  six  months'  camping  trip  in  the  Venezuelan  jungle.  It  was  a 
religious  holiday  in  my  native  land,  I  told  my  Indian  solemnly — 
Action  d  Gracias,  the  pocket  dictionary  called  it — and  it  would  be 
sinful  in  high  degree  if  I  should  not  observe  it  fittingly.  At  home 
there  was  only  one  way  to  vent  the  religious  fervor  in  one's  heart 
on  the  day  of  Action  de  Gracias.  I  hadn't  missed  that  rite  since  I 
was  ten,  so  I  would  take  my  shotgun  in  the  early  dawn  and  set 
out  in  all-day  pursuit  of  fur  and  feather. 

I  woke  next  morning  to  the  clatter  of  Jose's  machete  as  he  chopped 
wood  by  moonlight  for  the  breakfast  fire;  for  even  a  godless  Indian, 
I  reflected,  should  be  made  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
sanctity  of  Action  de  Gracias.  I  lay  in  my  hammock  for  a  few 
luxurious  minutes  while  the  dawn  came  up  like  thunder.  Off  in  the 
distance  I  heard  that  jungle  classic,  the  weird,  deep-throated  chorus 
of  a  band  of  howling. monkeys.  Great  metallic  blue  butterflies  floated 
about  in  the  half-light  like  flakes  of  silver.  A  pair  of  scarlet  and 
blue  macaws  flew  low  over  the  camp  clearing,  turning  their  heads 
to  look  down  at  us  as  they  vanished  with  harsh  squawks.  From  the 
bamboo  glades  down  the  trail  came  the  phantom  call  of  the  lord 

0 . 


of  tropical  game  birds,  the  blue  tinamou — an  unmistakable  call. 

Breakfast  over,  I  slipped  on  my  sleeveless  shooting-jacket;  Jose 
shouldered  the  single-barrel  gun  which  it  was  his  honor  to  bear, 
picked  up  his  inevitable  machete  and  we  were  off.  The  world  was 
very  beautiful  that  morning  as  we  slipped  along  the  dim  little  trail 
for  it  was  spring  in  the  jungle  then.  Orchids  looked  down  from  the 
branches  of  lofty  trees.  The  path  was  sprinkled  with  blossoms,  pink, 
yellow,  blue,  white,  fallen  from  unseen  vines  and  branches  far  above. 
Even  the  venerable  gray  tree  on  whose  limbs  the  orioles  had  nested 
had  burst  into  scarlet  bloom.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  beneath  that 
ancient  monarch  and  watched  the  birds  swarming  about  the  fruity 
blossoms  in  its  crown;  toucans  and  parrots;  glittering  green  trogons; 
tanagers,  some  blue,  some  crimson;  and  as  I  watched,  a  flock  of  red 
and  green  parakeets  came  chattering  in  to  join  the  feast. 

The  sun  was  just  lighting  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  when  we 
emerged  onto  the  grassy  savanna  which  bit  some  twenty  square 
miles  out  of  the  forest.  Fifty  feet  away  in  the  high  swamp  grass  a 
little  black  and  yellow  rail  fluttered  up  before  us,  its  legs  dangling 
awkwardly.  A  plump  brown  bird  showed  for  just  an  instant,  darting 
along  a  tunnel  through  the  rank  grass.  The  Indian  dashed  toward 
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it.  Whrrr-rr-r!  With  the  wing- 
thunder  of  a  whole  great  covey 
of  quail,  a  tinamou  shot  up  from 
the  friendly  cover.  I'nharnied  by 
a  tardy  blast  from  my  gun.  it 
dropped  straightway  from  sight. 
\  second  KMC  with  a  roar.  I  cov- 
ered it  very  deliberately,  and 
when  I  pulled  the  trigger,  it  ex- 
ploded in  a  cloud  of  feathers. 
The  bird  fell  breast  up  in  a 
marshy  trickle  whence  I  re- 
trieved it  with  vast  satisfaction, 
for  tinamous  are  the  most  elusive 
birds  I  know.  They  are  ghost- 
like in  their  wariness. 

Jose  had  wandered  off  to  hunt 
alone  while  I  tramped  along  the 
ridge,  marveling  at  the  abun- 
dance of  buff  ground  doves  which 
whistled  up  in  pairs  and  small 
tlocks  every  few  yards.  Once  a 
pair  of  big  wild  pigeons  flushed 
from  beneath  a  scrawny  thorn- 
bush  and  I  chanced  a  long  and 
futile  shot  at  one  of  them.  The 
Indian  joined  me  as  I  entered 
the  swamp  at  the  head  of  Croco- 
dile Lake.  In  his  hand  he  held 
the  limp  carcass  of  a  golden 
plover,  a  migrant  from  frozen 
tundras  about  the  Arctic  Circle. 
We  sloshed  through  the  swamp 
in  water  knee  deep  between  hum- 
mocks of  coarse  grass  and  big- 
leaved  moriche  palms.  Came  a 
quick  flutter  of  big  wings.  I 
slipped  loads  of  heavy  shot  into 
both  barrels;  then  as  I  took  a 
step  forward,  the  swamp  ex- 
ploded with  great  black  and 
white  (Continued  on  page  99) 
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Photograph  by  Karl  Obert  from  Vernila  Seeley 


W  hile  it  may  not  be  as  important  as  decorating  your  living  room,  pleasant  surroundings  for  routine 
matters  of  the  day  have  their  appeal  and  in  this  room  of  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thome's,  office  work  per- 
taining to  the  running  of  an  estate  is  completed  with  zest  because  of  the  colorful  outlook  and  ideal 
arrangement.  This  room  was  the  end  of  a  seldom  used  hall  and  is  now  an  office  with  twin  desks  for 
owner  and  secretary.  Labeled  drawers  and  baskets  for  incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  instructions  for  the 
chef,  and  other  members  of  the  household  are  all  at  one's  finger  tips,  neat  and  convenient,  so  that 
time  is  saved  in  the  management  of  this  household.  The  tops  of  the  desks  can  be  closed  when  not  in 
use,  thus  concealing  any  slight  disorder.  Colors  are  gray,  emerald  green,  with  black  and  white  star 
design  in  the  linoleum,  olive  green  chairs,  and  peach  lining  inside  the  desks.  Outside  they  are  painted 
biscuit  color  to  match  the  stone  archway  with  decorative  design  of  flower  tracery  in  the  Italian  man- 
ner. Then  the  garden  outlook  gives  the  eyes  rest  after  a  morning  deep  in  accounts.  This  kind  of 
arrangement  should  inspire  others  to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  there  are  many  small  rooms  infrequently 
used  which,  redecorated  and  rearranged,  would  be  ideal  little  offices  where  the  necessary  and  some- 
times boring  routine  of  the  day  can  be  transformed  into  pleasurable  hours  for  getting  things  done. 
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4. I  VI I  I M  ALA 

i\  lu.ii  r     m  an»  sn aim: 


VATtu  \i  \ 1  II  m  .  .  when  la  it  and  howl  it  spelled?" 
I  I  I'h.ii  was  a  1 1 1-« | ut- ti t  .mil  lint  an  unusual  question  fifteen,  or 
ru  n  tan  vatra  ago,  for  Ciuatemalu  lay  hidden  snugly  and 
|K*acrfully  off  the  heaten  path  of  tourist  travel.  Small  Pacific  Coast 
freighters  stopped  to  k  up  t allocs  of  bananas  and  coffee  and  a 
handlul  of  passengers.  Suddenly  the  scene  changed.  Today,  luxurious 
linns  author  in  the  busy  port  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  this  tountry  o|  beauty  and  rich,  ancient  tradition  had 
cast  lis  enchanting  lure  on  the  American  tourist. 

What  eflei  t  has  this  tourist  influx  had  in  changing  Guatemala? 
l  ittle,  it  any  I  was  to  discover  this  on  my  return  a  few  months  ago 
alter  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  The  Indians  at  the  itmrindo  laugh 
and  raise  their  prices;  the  cantma  at  the  Palace  Motel  mixes  more 
drinks  on  Ship  Day  '  than  it  does  all  week;  but  of  radical  changes 
there  have  been  none.  The  native  Guatemalan  does  not  yield  to 
change.  Not  even  the  frequent  earthquakes  that  have  razed  their 
city  time  after  time  have  resulted  in  any  significant  transformation. 


Guatemala  is  just  the  same  as  il  was  thirty  years  ago,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  we  hope,  as  it  will  be  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  fascination  that  attracts  travelers  to 
Guatemala.  It  is  as  different,  as  unspoiled  as  'nine  other  foreign 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe;  yet  it  is  within  a  few  days  of 
voyaging  from  either  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Guatemala  with  its  thousands  of  Indians  is  full  of  vivid  color  and 
quaint  customs.  Travelers,  coming  to  the  tropics  attired  in  thin  white 
i  lollies,  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should  fake  over 
coats  and  wraps  on  the  trip  to  the  inland  city.  Few  realize  that 
Guatemala  City  is  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  and  by  night- 
fall it  grows  quite  cool.  Many  of  the  American  residents  have  electric 
and  oil  heaters.  The  streets  in  Guatemala  City  are  short  and  narrow. 
In  the  downtown  district  they  are  well  paved;  most  of  them,  however, 
are  made  of  cobblestone.  On  the  sidewalks  going  to  and  from  the 
market,  or  on  other  errands,  are  Indian  servants  and  mozos. 

The  Indian  tnozns  are  Guatemala's  human  transportation  system. 


I        in  !  •   i  i 1  i   i  i  mi    mi  ,  in  ,  ni\  in  unbelievable 

.iiiiniinl  nt  weight  tin  I « 'i'L-  ill  i ,i in  r~>  loin  mnzm  will  move 
.1  piano  limn  one  \v\tX  of  the  city  In  another  with  little- 
Jillnultv    \  tourinl  coming  In  ( Guatemala  is  fascinated  by 
thru  walk  or  run,  which  Actually  is  neither.  They  have 
evolved  an  • « 1« I  dog  trot  that  nnn  steins  to  lirt*  thnn. 

\n  hull. in  tan  travrl  three  score  miles  in  a  single  day 

I  •  >i  lramt|Mtrtin||  article*,  from  our  hundred  pounds  of 
potttr)   to  "in"  hundred  pounds  of  produce,  hr  usrs  a 
wooden  fiainr  whit  h  icsts  upon  his  shoulders  and  is  hrld 
by  thr  Irathrt  tuinplinr  at  loss  his  totrhrad  Thr  Indian 
woman  has  also  au|iiurd  hn  own  s\steni  of  trucking. 
Shr  i  ai  i  it's  hrr  jug  or  basket  upon  hrr  hrad,  while  on 
her  kick  shr  carries  a  i  lulil  clung  to  a  shawl.  She 
thinks  nothing  of  traveling  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a 
day  in  this  fashion,  She  has  been  trained  for  it. 

At  my  brother  s  home  there  are  four  servants.  laiisa 
tloes  the  cooking,  Maria  lines  the  washing  and  cleans 
the  house,  t'henta  takes  rare  of  thr  two  youngsters, 
and  Antonio  does  thr  gardening  and  waits  on  thr  table. 
I  hr  servants  net  their  room  and  board,  and  approxi- 
mately right  to  live  and  a  half  dollars  every  month. 

Their  board  is  not  expensive  as  they  usually  will  not 
eat  the  American  fair,  but  prefer  their  native  food, 
which  is.  ol  course,  simple  and  surprisingly  cheap. 

I  enjoyed  thr  native  food,  and  long  before  we  went 
to  (Guatemala  I  wrote  to  my  brother  and  told  him 
what  I  wanted  I. nisi  to  prepare  for  us.  This  is  what 
we  had  for  lunch:  As  an  apprli/rr,  rabbanitos,  made 
of  finely  cut  radishes,  sour  orange,  tomatoes,  and 
seasoning;  .*<>»/></  de  irejnlea,  em  hiladas,  made  of 
a  mixture  of  vegetables,  finely  cut  up  with  boiled 
meat  and  sprinkled  with  chrrse  and  then  placed  on 
toasted  tortillas.  The  (Guatemalan  cm  ItHnda  must 
not  1)0  confused  with  its  poor  cousin,  the  Mexican 
enchilada.  Then  we  had  poyo  pipian,  made  princi- 
[xilly  of  chicken,  and  we  ended  up  with  a  dessert 
known  as  stuffed  wistpiils,  a   native  vegetable. 

We  started  to  lunch  at  one-thirty  and  did 
not  finish  until  three  (Continued  mi  page  Si) ) 
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Guatemala  is  ready  for  tourists. 
Guatemala,  the  capital,  is  a 
modern,  fresh  little  city  of 
150,000  inhabitants,  rigidly  policed, 
with  flowering  well-kept  parks, 
and  buildings  one  story  high.  The 
houses,  painted  in  the  colors  of  ice- 
cream and  candy,  are  flush  with  the 
streets,  and  heavy  doors  open  into 
patios  filled  with  bougainvillea, 
roses,  lilies,  and  birds.  There  is  no 
city  hurly-burly;  a  sense  of  expec- 
tancy, rather,  as  though  the  city 
were  swept  and  garnished,  and 
waiting.  Maybe  it  is  waiting  for  the 
tourist  rush  soon  to  come.  Up  to 
now,  official  Guatemala  has  been 
clever  enough  to  refuse  larger  tours 
than  it  can  adequately  handle,  so 
it  is  still  the  delight  of  the  favored 
few.  They  are  greeted  with  bands 
in  the  parks,  colored  lights  on  the 
fountain,  and  marimbas  on  every 
corner.  Indians  dance  at  the  cock- 
tail hour.  Old  houses  have  been 
remodeled  into  tea  rooms.  Curio 
shops  are  plethoric  with  hand- 
woven  textiles.  Jewelry,  baskets, 
pottery,  and  blankets  may  be 
passed  up,  but  Guatemalan  cottons 
everybody  must  have.  Even  men 
are  discovered  in  serious  concern  as 
to  which  of  the  magenta  old-golds 
and  peacock  blues  wiil  look  best 
with  the  Early  American  furniture. 
And  the  climate  is  that  ideal  com- 
bination of  altitude  and  tropics, 
cool  enough  for  light-weight  winter 
costumes;  warm  enough  for  sports 
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things  in  white  and  pastel  shades. 

Too  many  tourists  make  a  dash 
to  the  capital  and  back  to  the 
steamer  that  night.  A  fascinating 
day,  no  doubt,  but  Guatemala  is 
worth  more  than  that.  Even  those 
who  take  several  days  to  tour  back 
country  miss  much  of  the  peace  and 
graciousness  of  a  country  that  still 
moves  to  the  rhythm  of  Spanish 
courtesy.  One  does  not  rush  through 
a  lovely  garden.  And  those  who 
linger  find  a  friendly  welcome. 

Being  a  capital,  Guatemala  is 
cosmopolitan.  Styles  in  education 
have  swung  from  Spanish  convents, 
through  French  and  English  finish- 
ing schools,  German  universities, 
to  American  technical  schools,  but 
upper  class  Guatemalans  have  been 
places  and  know  several  languages. 
For  this  reason  there  is  no  sharp 
line  between  colonies.  There  are 
five  hundred  North  Americans  in 
Guatemala.  The  German  colony  is 
even  larger.  Other  national  groups 
are  smaller  and  the  tone  of  society 
is  Guatemalan  with  an  old-world 
charm  as  well  as  an  international 
complexion.  Entertaining  is  at 
home:  teas,  cocktail  parties,  din- 
ners, and  formal  evening  receptions. 
The  modern  Guatemalan  girl  may 
go  in  for  sports,  but  she  goes  out 
with  mother,  or  attended  by 
brother.  All  family  feasts  are  ob- 
served, from  baptisms  to  grand- 
mother's saint's  day,  and  all  ages 
attend.  (Continued  on  page  105) 
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F.  M.  Demarest 


MATTHEW  C.  FLEMING,  JR. 

Of  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 


This  is  the  age  of  the  questionnaire.  We  are  questionnaired  as 
to  our  preference  in  reading  matter,  meat  sauces,  and  presidents. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  annoying  phenomena  of  modern  life,  and 
surely  we  would  not  expect  to  find  the  architects — persons  of  rare 
taste  and  good  manners — addicted  to  its  use.  But  such  is  unfor- 
tunately the  case.  Its  form  is  somewhat  camouflaged,  and  the 
architect  attempts  to  make  the  operation  as  painless  as  possible;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  when  one  decides  to  build  a  country  estate 
he  is  about  to  expose  himself  to  the  rigors  of  a  hard  questionnaire, 
and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  it.  For  the  architect,  poor  fellow, 
must  put  himself  in  possession  of  numerous  items  of  his  client's 
preference,  and  how  is  he  to  obtain  these  without  asking? 

The  most  brutal  form  of  questionnaire  is,  of  course,  the  written 
one.  There  is  known  to  be  in  existence  one  of  seven  typewritten 
pages,  beginning  with  "Surveys"  and  ending  with  "Curtain  Pockets." 
It  would  be  a  hardy  client  indeed  who  could  stand  up  under  the 


impact  of  this  full  document.  The  architect,  if  he  is  humane,  will 
administer  it  in  mild  doses,  possibly  over  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  tray  of 
cocktails;  although  the  latter  milieu  has  certain  drawbacks  in  that 
it  is  sometimes  not  conducive  to  clear  thought,  and  the  atmosphere 
may  be  inappropriate  to  the  true  importance  of  the  occasion.  The 
fourth  cocktail  is,  too  many  times,  responsible  for  many  follies,  archi- 
tectural and  otherwise. 

We  shall  suppose,  however,  that  the  architect  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  client  for  a  meeting  at  his  own  office,  where  the 
architect  will  have  at  his  disposal  cost  data  on  various  items,  and 
his  large  file  of  catalogues,  by  means  of  which  he  can  clarify  his 
own  advice,  and  that  may  also  be  helpful  in  pointing  up  his  client's 
ideas.  This  is  the  final  one  of  several  meetings  between  the  two  to 
discuss  practical  questions  which  must  be  embodied  in  the  working 
drawings  and  specifications,  for  the  job  has  passed  the  stage  of 
simple  design  and   informal  sketches   and   has  arrived   at  the 
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draughting  room.  The  "Farm  Group"  stable,  shed,  and  groom's 
and  gardener's  cottages  have  been  designed,  and  a  site  selected  for 
the  grernhtui.se  along  the  path  from  the  main  house  to  the  Farm 
Group,  anil  at  a  point  about  hall  way  between  the  two.  So  the  whole 
job  is  ready  to  commence  its  final  march  to  its  objective. 

At  previous  meetings,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  article,  the 
architect  and  client  had  gone  over  various  items  which  had  to  do 
with  the  preliminary  work  of  bringing  in  services  such  as  water, 
electricity,  and  gas.  and  of  sewage  disposal.  The  client,  being  a 
sensible  man.  had  in  the  main  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
architect  in  the  decision  of  these  questions,  for  he  realized  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the  architect's  business,  and  that  following  his  advice 
would  be  to  his,  the  client's,  best  interests.  He  had,  for  example,  no 
preferences  or  prejudices  as  to  sewage  disposal  systems.  What  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  was  that  the  sewage  should  be  disposed  of, 
and  he  rightly  considered  that  it  was  part  of  the  architect's  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  this  was  done  adequately  and  economically.  But 
by  now  they  hatl  reached  the  stage  where  the  client  did  actually 
have  preferences  and  prejudices,  and  it  was  the  architect's  turn  to 
be  guided  by  the  person  whose  agent  he  was.  He  usually  gave  his 
opinion  only  when  asked  for  it,  or  when  he  could  see  that  his  client 
was  undecided  as  to  the  right  procedure. 

The  following  imaginary  conversation  which  took  place  at  the 
meeting,  is  heavily  expurgated.  The  question  and  answer  system  of 
dialogue  reeks  of  the  court-room,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
space,  the  ordinary  conversational  amenities  have  been  omitted,  so 
if  our  imaginary  architect  lacks  in  human  appeal,  it  is  not  his  fault, 
but  the  author's. 

The  Architec  t.  Have  you  any  particular  preference  in  heating 
systems? 

The  Client.  The  main  house  Maui  be  air-conditioned. 
A.  Year-round,  or  only  during  the  winter? 

C.  Well,  my  wife  is  pretty  well  sold  on  air-cooling,  but  I'm  a  little 
bit  doubtful  about  it.  What's  your  opinion? 

A.  If  you're  willing  to  spend  the  money  for  it,  there's  no  doubt 
that  air-cooling  is  a  tine  thing  to  have.  It's  still  what  the  French 
would  probably  call  "de  grand  super  luxe,"  but  if  you  intend  your 
house  to  be  "de  grand  luxe"  or  merely  "de  luxe,"  I'd  advise  against 
installing  it.  And  if  you  use  a  warm-air  system  of  ducts  you  will 
be  able  to  add  air-cooling  later  on,  if  the  spirit  moves  you. 

C.  For  the  time  being,  then,  let's  omit  the  air  cooling. 

(The  verisimilitude  of  the  dialogue  falls  down  heavily  here.  It 
must  be  supposed  for  purposes  of  conciseness  that  the  client's  wife 
is  not  present.  Actually  she  was,  and  we  may  assume  that  there 
was  further  conversation  on  this  point.) 

A.  But  use  a  warm-air  system? 

C.  Yes. 

A.  And  for  the  cottages? 

C.  I  think  we  should  have  radiators  there. 

A.  Steam,  hot-water,  or  vapor-vacuum  systems? 

C.  What  would  you  advise? 

A.  A  two-pipe  steam  system,  with  concealed  radiators  if  you 
want  to  spend  a  little  money  making  the  house  more  attractive 
inside.  Otherwise  exposed  radiators.  You  realize,  of  course,  that 


concealed  radiators  mean  larger  radiator!,  and  therefore  a  larger 
boiler  which  necessarily  requires  greater  fuel  consumption? 

C.  No,  I  hadn't.  I  think  we'd  better  have  the  radiators  exposed. 
By  the  way,  is  there  anything  against  hot-water  or  vapor-vacuum? 

A.  Not  a  thing.  Vapor-vacuum  is  the  most  expensive  system,  but 
it  will  also  give  you  the  most  positive  heating.  I  feel,  though,  that 
steam  is  perfectly  adequate  in  this  case. 

C.  That  sounds  reasonable  enough.  What  fuel  would  you  recom- 
mend my  using? 

A.  In  your  situation  I  would  use  oil.  In  that  locality  the  cost  of 
gas  would  be  practically  prohibitive,  and  although  coal  is  of  course 
the  most  inexpensive  fuel  you  could  use,  in  an  estate  the  size  of 
yours  the  problem  of  storing  and  handling  it  would  be  a  major  one, 
even  if  you  used  automatic  stokers.  Your  oil  supply,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  stored  in  underground  tanks,  which  are  serviced  regu- 
larly by  the  oil  company,  and  fed  automatically  to  the  burner.  As 
to  the  make  of  burner,  we'll  try  to  select  one  that  has  the  most 
efficient  and  responsible  local  representative,  because  the  successful 
operation  of  the  burner  depends  a  great  deal  on  good  servicing. 

C.  I'll  leave  the  selection  of  the  burner  up  to  you. 

A.  We  now  come  to  the  prosaic  question  of  the  disposal  of  gar- 
bage. Garbage  is  a  necessary  evil  in  any  house,  and  should  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard — or,  rather,  smelled.  You're  four  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  and  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  expense  and  whims 
of  a  garbage  man,  I  shall  recommend  building  a  private  incinerator. 
If  it  is  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Farm  Group  it  will  be  unnoticeable. 
and  since  the  prevailing  breezes  are  from  the  southwest,  you  are 
not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  any  odors.  The  garbage  can  be  hauled 
in  your  farm  truck,  and  there  will  be  enough  men  about  the  place 
to  handle  it. 

C.  How  about  the  expense? 

A.  It's  an  added  additional  expense,  of  course,  but  it's  an  invest- 
ment that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years.  It  has  always  been  my 
advice  to  a  client  to  spend  money — granting  he  can  afford  it — at  the 
beginning  of  a  job,  on  items  that  will  cut  down  future  maintenance 
costs.  Sometimes  the  client  would  have  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  size 
of  the  house  in  order  to  accomplish  this;  and  that  comes  hard — so 
hard  that  quite  often  he  can't  bring  himself  to  do  it.  Very  few- 
people,  however,  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them 
to  run  a  house.  They  know  what  the  taxes  and  insurance  charges 
against  their  property  will  be,  but  of  what  they  will  have  to  spend 
on  fuel,  water,  repainting,  minor  repairs,  and  upkeep,  garbage  dis- 
posal, and  so  on,  they  usually  have  no  very  clear  idea.  Those  costs 
add  up  to  something  pretty  big  in  the  budget,  and  if  we  can  cut 
them  down,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  somewhat  greater  initial  investment 
where  possible,  or  by  sacrificing  some  luxury  where  that  is  impossible, 
we  feel  that  we  have  invested  our  client's  money  wisely. 

The  client  admitted  the  soundness  of  this  principle.  Indeed  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  it  to  the  operation  of  his  business, 
and  to  this  he  owed  the  fact  that  he  was  now  able  to  build  a  country 
estate.  He  philosophized  on  this  point  at  some  length,  until  it  was 
mutually  decided  that  a  recess  should  be  called  for  luncheon,  after 
which  the  discussion  was  resumed,  as  will  be  reported  in  detail  in 
the  next  article  which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  December  issue. 
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IN  A  MODERN  AMERICAN 

FINE  TRADITION    country  house 


MAI  I  \<  K  l»MC!' 


In  an  kka  of  (  hange,  tradition  lakes  mi  a  special  importanc  e,  becomes  invested  with  impli 
I    cations  peculiarly  human.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  at  hieves  (  urrenc  y  in  sik  h  an 
era  is  that  all  tradition  is  rt  .u  lionary,  something  to  he  abolished,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  de- 
stroyed. In  this  scum-,  the  positive  qualities  ol  change  become  negative,  although  its  adherents 
think  that  their  objectives  are  entirely  constructive. 

Kven  allowing  the  merits  of  change  as  an  inevitable  symptom  of  human  progress,  the  critic 
who  keeps  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground  sees,  in  fine  tradition,  something  for  change  to  live 
up  to.  There  is  such  a  thing,  to  the  critical  mind,  as  change  for  the  worse,  which  has  hap- 
pened  often  enough  in  human  affairs  to  suggest  a  serious  examination  of  the  validity  of  such 
change  .is  asks  to  be  accepted  at  its  face  value. 

Are  there  not,  in  many  fields  widely  separate  from  architecture,  ample  evidences  of  some- 
thing like  a  cultural  nostalgia,  a  wish  to  keep  and  to  enjoy  again,  perhaps  always,  some  of  the 
liner  things  that  the  past  has  evolved  as  a  legacy  to  the  present? 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  everything  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  was  good.  We  can  be  very 
glad,  sociologically  and  esthetic  ally,  that  the  pec  uliar  kind  of  intellectual  insincerity  that 
created  the  old  "show  places"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Perhaps  there  will  never  again  be  the 
vogue  for  stupid,  ununderstanding  parodies  of  period  styles  that  (Continued  on  pane  87) 
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Tracing  the  history  of  a  hunt  is  liable  to  involve  a  great  many 
factors.  Changes  in  mastership,  changes  of  country  as  the  near- 
by towns  expanded — these  and  other  things  may  have  hindered  or 
helped  the  development  of  the  hunt.  In  the  case  of  the  Middleburg, 
however,  we  have  a  steady  development  under  one  master,  Mr. 
Daniel  C.  Sands,  who  has,  through  his  splendid  leadership,  brought 
the  Middleburg  to  its  present  acknowledged  standing  as  one  of  the 
foremost  hunts  in  the  United  States. 

The  hunt  was  actually  founded  in  1906  by  a  group  of  landowners 
including  Johnson  Russell,  Samuel  P.  Fred,  J.  R.  Townsend,  and 
H.  J.  and  A.  S.  Duffy.  Although  recognized  in  that  year  by  the  Hunts 
Committee  of  the  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association,  there 
were  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  hunt  was  actually 
gotten  under  way.  Since  the  days  of  George  Washington,  Virginia 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  hunting  centers  of  America  and, 
at  the  time  the  Middleburg  was  founded,  that  section  of  the  state 
was  already  being  hunted  by  the  Piedmont  and  the  Orange  County. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Townsend,  M.F.H.  of  the  Orange  County  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Worcester  Smith,  master  of  the  Piedmont,  each  claimed  the 
Middleburg  district  for  his  own  hunt.  The  year  before  Mr.  Smith 
had  chosen  the  Middleburg  section  for  his  famous  Fox  Hound  Match, 
in  which  the  Grafton  Hounds  were  pitted  against  the  Middlesex 
Hounds,  and  this  match  had  served  to  bring  the  country  into  greater 
prominence.  Mr.  Townsend,  however,  won  the  dispute  in  the  spring 
of  1906  and  installed  part  of  the  Orange  County  pack  at  Middleburg 
with  Percy  Evans  as  deputy  master.  In  1907  Mr.  Evans  resigned 
and  Mr.  Townsend  took  over  himself.  In  1908  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Fred 
was  elected  master  and  stayed  until  1910  when  Mr.  Sands  became 
M.F.H.,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sands  was  not  a  native  Virginian,  having  moved  down  to  the 
Middleburg  country  some  two  years  before,  with  the  general  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  gentleman  farmer.  His  original  home  in  West- 
chester County,  near  Valhalla,  N.Y.,  had  been  bought  by  the  City  of 
New  York  to  make  way  for  the  Kensico  Dam.  Being  an  excellent 


horseman,  it  was  only  natural  that  after  settling  in  Virginia  he  should 
become  interested  in  fox-hunting.  His  enthusiasm  and  energy  led 
to  his  election  as  master  in  1910. 

In  Mr.  Townsend's  mastership  the  country  had  been  hunted  by 
both  English  and  American  hounds.  The  native  pack  proved  best 
for  the  existing  conditions  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
America.  The  stock  was  originally  purchased  locally  and  the  pack 
has  been  made  up  from  the  Virginia  type  of  American  hound.  From 
the  beginning  there  has  been  a  preference  for  black  and  white  with 
slight  tan  markings,  an  advantage  of  this  being  the  fact  they  are 
easily  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  has  been  decided  from  experience 
that  medium  sized  hounds  are  best,  since  they  can  get  over  the  ob- 
stacles and  are  good  for  more  days  of  hunting  a  week  than  other 
types.  Mr.  Sands  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Robert 
Maddux,  who  started  with  Mr.  Sands  as  whipper-in  and  for  the 
last  eleven  years  has  been  the  huntsman,  aiding  materially  in  carry- 
ing out  Mr.  Sands'  ideas  in  the  development  of  the  pack.  Their  judg- 
ment has  been  well  vindicated,  for  the  Middleburg  pack  has  been 
taking  honors  at  hound  shows  for  a  good  many  years. 

Hunter  trials  are  usually  held  every  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
there  are  two  hunt  race  meets  a  year  over  a  course  laid  out  on  Mr. 
Sands'  estate.  In  1932,  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Noland,  founder  of  the 
Foxcroft  School,  was  elected  joint  master,  and  the  Foxcroft  girls 
have  always  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  field.  On  Thanksgiving 
morning  the  hunt  meets  at  the  school  and  returns  there  for  break- 
fast, and  on  that  day  the  field  has  been  as  large  as  150. 

The  territory  hunted  covers  a  rectangular  area  of  about  ten  miles 
by  fifteen  miles,  three  fourths  of  which  is  grazing  and  one  fourth 
grain  growing.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  rolling  and  hilly  and 
the  remainder  very  level.  The  area  is  comparatively  free  of  wire; 
stone  walls  and  rail  fences  predominate,  and  the  whole  country  is 
extensively  paneled.  There  is  plenty  of  open  country  well  supplied 
with  foxes.  The  hounds  meet  regularly  three  times  a  week  through- 
out the  season  which  extends  from  November  first  to  March  fifteenth. 
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The  Estate  of  Benjamin  Leslie  Behr,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

ETHEL  McCALL  HEAD 


Ideally  rural  perfectly  defines  well-named  Arcady  Farm  whose 
spacious  woodlands,  pastures,  lawns,  and  gardens  lie  in  quiet 
peace,  sufficiently  remote  from  Chicago  to  escape  the  evils  of  city 
life  without  the  loss  of  opportunity  for  urban  amenities.  Beautiful 
stone  pil'ars  mark  the  entrance  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five- 
acre  estate,  and  a  long  shady  drive  winds  through  a  wooded  park  to 
the  house  which  is  fronted  by  a  lovely  sweep  of  open  lawn. 

In  a  countryside  barren  of  hills,  an  abundance  of  trees  distin- 
guishes this  country  place,  for  oaks,  elms,  poplars,  maples,  pines, 
and  spruces  of  many  varieties  spread  their  shade  and  give  their 
beauty  to  form  a  perfect  setting  for  country  life.  However,  Mr.  Behr 


cannot  be  said  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer  who  delights  in  rare  flora 
or  in  the  superb  flavor  of  his  Homburg  grapes,  for  though  produce 
is  raised  for  table  use,  farming  is  not  the  raison  d'  etre  of  this  estate. 
Xo,  at  Arcady  Farm  it's  horses!  Horses  are  the  hobby  of  Mr.  Behr's 
life,  and  this  delightful  country  place  is  not  only  a  pleasant  back- 
ground for  family  life,  but  serves  as  a  training  school  for  steeple- 
chasers and  hunters,  which  have  brought  many  turf  honors  to  their 
owners  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  front  fagade  of  the  house  is  conservative,  quietly  dignified, 
yet  at  the  entrance  door,  flanked  by  large  potted  shrubs,  are  two 
insouciant  jockey  statues  which  subtly  stir  the  imagination,  seeming 
to  suggest  the  equine  flavor  of  the  whole  estate.  Yet  this  amusing 
informality  is  belied  by  the  gracious  formality  of  the  entrance  hall, 
handled  in  the  Italian  tradition  with  marble  staircase,  columns,  and 
benches  with  rare  Persian  rugs  giving  warmth  to  the  stone  floor. 
Not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  country-side,  tall  French  doors  lead 
from  the  hall  to  a  garden  terrace.  There  is  nothing  so  appealing  in 
any  house,  but  particularly  in  a  country  place,  as  to  find  this 
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unanimity  between  dwelling  and  garden  as  exemplified  here. 

At  Arcady  Farm  there  is  always  a  sense  of  openness.  The 
cool  airiness  of  the  countryside  and  the  spaciousness  of  pleasant 
meadows  are  never  divorced  from  the  buildings.  It  could  be 
said  also  of  this  home  that  "even  on  summer  nights  the  air 
there  had  always  a  motion  in  it,  and  drove  the  scent  of  the 
new-mown  hay  along  all  the  passages  of  the  house."  Pastoral, 
quiet,  taking  grace  from  the  name  it  has  borrowed  from  those 
ancient  Greeks  living  in  a  seclusion  and  peace  more  difficult  to 
achieve  in  a  modern  world,  Arcady  Farm  has  captured  some- 
thing of  this  spirit  of  openness,  scale,  and  spaciousness  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  modern  city  life. 

From  the  drawing  room  with  its  generous  doors  opening  to 
porch,  terrace,  and  garden,  throughout  the  house  is  this  pleas- 
ant sense  of  space  and  harmony  between  the  interior  and  the 
stretches  of  woodland,  park,  and  meadows  that  form  its  setting. 
The  dining  room  is  particularly  charming.  A  long  bank  of 
windows  opens  upon  the  grassy  open  lawn  which  fronts  the 
house,  while  there  is  also  a  view  of  the  more  intimate  gardens 
which  lie  the  length  of  the  house  in  secure  privacy.  The  dark 
wood  of  old  furniture  is  enrichened  by  the  delicate  pastels  of 
finely  executed  murals  which  cover  all  walls.  Suggesting  the 
mystery  of  far  lands,  turrets  against  the  sky,  there  is  an 
ephemeral  quality  of  unreality  produced  by  these  murals. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  lies  the  trophy  room.  But  it  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  room.  It  is  an  inner  sanctum.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  estate.  It  is  the  room  where  one 
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talks  horses,  hence  it  is  the  room  about  which  the  whole  of  Arcady  Farm 
is  centered.  In  this  wood-paneled  room  with  its  tile  floor,  comfortable 
leather  chairs,  pleasant  fireplace,  and  its  beautiful  collection  of  cups, 
silver  plate,  and  countless  trophies,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  sheer 
profanation  to  think  or  talk  anything  but  horses.  It  is  the  sort  of  room 
where  men  with  their  after-dinner  coffee  and  liqueurs  discuss  exciting 
racing  events,  and  in  that  comfortable  smoky  haze  share  the  delights  of 
reminiscence  until  memorable  turf  events  of  the  past  take  on  renewed  life. 

On  the  mantelpiece  in  a  position  of  importance  is  a  handsome  bronze 
horse  modeled  by  the  noted  sculptor,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Mr.  Behr's  horses,  Burgoright,  twice  winner  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  Cup.  On  the  walls  are  hung  colorful  prints  of  horses 
and  hounds,  and  some  pastel  sketches  by  Paul  Brown  of  actual  horses 
and  their  movements  at  a  certain  point  of  the  race,  which  are  recorded 
with  much  skillful  color  and  sense  of  movement. 

From  the  trophy  room  which  so  emanates  the  enthusiasm  and  hobby 
of  Arcady  Farm,  it  is  considered  a  logical  process  to  get  to  the  stables 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  if  one  can  curb  his  curiosity  a  bit,  it 
is  possible  to  go  from  the  trophy  room  through  an  informal  morning 
room-sunporch  out  to  the  garden.  Here  is  a  beautiful  vista  of  lawn 
ending  at  the  swimming  pool.  The  blueness  of  the  water  is  seen  through 
a  haze  of  golden  sunshine  and  the  shadowy  greenness  given  by  the  old 
oak  trees  which  cover  the  estate  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  though  one  may  be  "on  the  way"  to  the  stables,  there 
is  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  gardens.  Here,  a  long,  covered 
pergola  leads  to  a  charming  tea  house;  there,  an  exquisitely  developed 
formal  rose  garden  where  there  are  also  the  unusual  Japanese  rose  trees 


which  spread  their  delicate  color  and  fragrance  above  trim  box- 
wood hedges  which  line  the  gravel  path.  The  sight  of  distant  fields 
and  countryside  further  frames  the  confined  perfection  of  this 
sophisticated  little  garden  where  one  may  walk  in  the  evening 
with  moonlight  creeping  over  paths  that  might  well  be  part  of  the 
formal  dignity  of  La  Petite  Trianon.  These  sophisticated  little 
touches  are  not  incongruous  to  country  life,  but  give  to  it  rather 
a  touch  of  urbanity  which  is  amusing  and  refreshing  in  their 
complete  unexpectedness. 

The  house  left  behind,  past  ivy-covered  walls,  one  glimpses 
through  open  gates  the  lovely  color  of  a  cutting  garden.  Rows 
and  rows  of  glorious  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  white!  Delphinium, 
daisies,  zinnias,  marigolds,  sweet-peas,  and  stock!  Through  this 
orderly  maze  of  color  are  neat  gravel  paths  which  lead  to  a  lower 
terrace.  Here  is  the  vegetable  garden  with  tomato  vines  climbing 
nonchalantly  up  the  walls  as  do  the  espalier  trees  of  France, 
and  while  Arcady  Farm  may  not  flaunt  its  choice  vegetables, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  tomatoes  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Egypt  has  been  aptly  called  the  Land  of  Paradox,  a  country 
full  of  charming  contradictions,  of  bewildering  surprises,  of 
grim  tragedy,  and  farcical  humor  which  reminds  one  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operas.  But,  looking  at  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  country,  we  may  say  that  Egypt  is  preeminently  a 
land  of  light.  One  does  not  realize  at  first  how  much  the  charm 
of  Egyptian  scenery  depends  on  the  transparent  sunlight  which 
we  are  now  doing  so  much  to  destroy  with  the  fogs  and  smoke 
of  our  modern  Western  civilization. 

There  are  beautiful  trees  and  gardens  in  Egypt,  but  there  are 
few  wild  flowers;  in  fact,  I  think  there  are  people  who  would 
be  tempted  to  say  "There  are  none,"  and  pass  on.  The  Valley  of 
the  Nile  is  a  fertile  country,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
for  centuries,  and  is  too  valuable  to  waste  in  banks  or  hedgerows, 
where  unprofitable  flowers  might  be  allowed  to  flourish.  To  the 
ordinary  traveler  the  land  must  appear  alike  without  boundaries 
or  hedgerows.  It  is  true  that  almost  the  only  wild  flowers  which 
have  not  been  eliminated  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which  grow 
in  the  desert,  and  those  which,  in  spite  of  constant  dredging  and 
drought,  continue  to  flourish  in  the  canals. 

Of  the  two  classes,  the  former  are  much  the  more  numerous. 
The  low  sand  dunes  of  the  Northern  coast,  which  look  so  deso- 
late in  the  sweep  of  winter  winds  or  in  the  scorching  glare  of 
late  summer,  wake  to  life  with  each  returning  spring,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  a  veil  of  beauty.  Here  are  Poppies — not  the 
pale  scarlet  of  our  roadsides  and  meadows — but  blood-red  against 
the  azure  sea,  and  so  full  of  sunlight  that  their  petals  seem  trans- 
parent. Here  is  the  waxen  blossom  of  the  Star-of-Bethlehem,  and 
that  field  of  cloth  of  gold  is  a  mass  of  yellow  Daisies — or  should 
one  rather  call  them  wild  Marigolds? 

Swinburne  speaks  of  "Bloomless  buds  of  poppies,"  but  the 
great  beauty  of  these  Opium  Poppies  is  not  when  in  bud,  but 
in  full  bloom.  As  they  lift  their  heads  upon  the  bank,  and  the 
strong  sunlight  strikes  upon  them,  they  are  like  colored  flames 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  The  ^hole  country  for  miles 
along  the  river  is  radiant  with  them — great  chalices  of  sleep, 
rose-colored  and  lilac  and  pure  white.  The  petals  of  the  pink 
and  lilac  blossoms  deepen  in  shade  as  they  approach  the  calyx, 
and  they  are  the  most  beautiful  Poppies  I  have  ever  seen.  But 
even  at  this  stage  their  beauty  is  baneful ;  it  is  not  wise  to  gather 
them   and  their  drowsy  influence  steals  through  the  air  even 
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ICTOll  thf  iimi  Well  ma)  tin  I  g\ptian  i, ill  i he  ilowei  "the  father 
,a  |1mDi  for  its  H'i 1 1  beauty  lines  i In-  unwary  I"  dcstruttion 
\,  you  mlr  out  hastward  alunji  the  coast  you  come  i"  one  liny 
oasis  .1 1 1 t-t  .mother,  set  like  enameled  jewel.  In  the  golden  drserl 
I  >(ten  the  w.ttei  w  liii  li  h.i  *  woi  kid  the  mir.it  le  ami  t  a  used  the  desert 
to  blossom  is  not  visible,  you  only  know  it  has  Iieen  there  l>y  the 
Messing  it  has  left  Here  you  must  net  down  on  your  knees  fully  to 
appreciate  the  workmanship  ol  the  fairy  carpet  underneath  the 
Palms  I  he  llowers  .tie  all  on  i  miniature  scale  Marigolds  the  size 
ot  Pimpernels;  Mignonette  that  needs  a  microscope  to  reveal  its 
damt\  | H'i  let  lion,  Stocks  about  Ihe  si*c  of  hngel  me-nots,  which 
yrl  manage  to  give  out  as  ninth  fragrance  as  their  giant  sisters  of 
the  pitta)  Mmotl  all  the  common  llowers  of  Knglish  cottage  gar- 
dens .ire  here  in  miniature,  and  many  more  with  names  known  only 
to  the  learned  in  this  special  field. 

In  the  inland  deserts,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  llowers  have  no 
familiarit\  t>>  our  eves,  ami  are  generally  far  less  beautiful,  though 
doubtless  more  valuable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  have  seen 


a  I  hit  table  tilled  by  Professor  S(  hweinf url h  with  masse*  of  desert 
llowers  of  different  kinds,  mostly  of  subdued  coloring,  and  all  with 
nanus  longer  than  themselves.  These  tame  from  Ihe  lonely  valleys 
in  i lie  stony  hills  beyond  llelouan. 

Towards  the  west  of  Alexandria,  beyond  I  lie  stone-quarries  of 
Mex,  Ihe  llowers  grow  thickly  and  are  largei  in  size  Here  are  Ihe 
purple  bells  of  the  (irape  hyacinth,  and  the  pale  lilac  of  a  kind  of 
Sea  lavender.  One  may  gather  about  forty  varieties  in  a  morning's 
walk,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  names  of  most  of  them. 
Here,  too,  straight  out  of  the  sand,  by  the  blue  ripples  of  the  sea, 
grows  one  of  the  mosl  beautiful  wild-llowers  of  Kgypt  the  white 
Amaryllis.  Its  delicate  white  llowers  seem  almost  as  much  out  of 
place  by  the  seashore  as  a  lady  in  white  satin  building  sand  castles, 
and  yet  this  is  so  truly  its  home  that  the  commonest  and  generally 
a<  i  epted  name  for  il  is  the  Mex  Lily 

Near  this  village  the  desert  has  been  made  to  blossom  in  a  more 
practical  fashion.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  two  of  the  vegetables 
most  in  demand  now  in  Kgypt,  and  the  natives,  on  the  alert  for  any 
agricultural  opportunity,  soon  discovered  that  they  could  be  grown 
in  sand  far  more  profitably  than  the  spare  antl  stunted  barley  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  in  patches.  Hut  this  barren  reach 
of  coast  is  a  prey  to  all  the  winds  of  (Continued  on  paw  104) 


( lathering  juice  from  the  Poppy 
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GEORGE  WARRlNGTON 


A modern  version  of  Gulliver's  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  where  horses  ruled 
over  men,  is  found  near  Santa  Cruz,  California,  in  the  form  of  equine  estates. 
There  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  box  stalls  lead  a  life  of  sport,  gaiety,  and  leisure, 
swish  their  luxuriant  tails  in  the  faces  of  servile  Yahoos,  and  lay  back  their  small 
aristocratic  ears  at  biped  sycophants. 

Let  us  visit  one  of  these  unique  principalities  where  the  leisure  class  is  maintained 
by  a  miscellaneous  peasantry  of  steers,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  and  feathered  folk;  where 
as  novices  or  experts,  they  give  themselves  to  a  single  pastime,  discuss  but  one  sub- 
ject, know  but  one  dedication — Polo.  The  administration  of  affairs,  following  the  mod- 
ern trend,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  booted  young  dictator,  the  veritable  man  in  the  saddle, 
who  speaks  the  Houyhnhnm  language  and  knows  the  technique  of  a  light  but  firm  rein. 
Naturally  the  stables  overshadow  the  dwellings.  The  mallet  is  the  scepter  of  authority 
and  the  tack  room  is  the  council  chamber.  Horses'  heads,  shoes,  regalia  are  woven  into  the 
setting,  a  decorative  symbo'ism,  glorifying  polo  as  the  sport  par  excellence  of  this  machine 
age  in  which  the  emancipated  horse  has  abandoned  work  for  play. 

Back  of  the  realization  of  this  polo  pony  farm  was  the  dream  of  a  New  York  youth, 
keeping  daily  rendezvous  a  few  years  ago  with  a  business  office,  which  process  in  the 
accumulation  of  time  and  fat  is  supposed  to  result  in  the  traditional  American  success. 
But  it  so  happened  that  this  youth  had  a  horsey  complex.  In  the  West  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  punching  cows.  In  New  York  he  became  a  polo  player,  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  luxury  for  the  average  youth;  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  back  in 
the  twenties  things  were  different,  you  may  recall. 

His  father,  fulfilling  the  tradition,  had  created  an  estate  in  Westchester  county,  which 
shortly  became  noted  for  fine  horses  and  an  annual  horse  show  under  the  name  of  Law- 
ridge.  Young  Bob  Law  got  up  a  polo  team  with  one  other  regular  player,  his  younger 
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brother  l  ed.  The  other  players  varied  from  time  to  time  and 
he  I  iwridge  team  was  a  popular  and  formidable  c  nt«i„t 

o  Z Ok.T         !  I'm'  ,He  bmthers  wt're  Ted  * lg 

o  the  Oklahoma  o.  helds  and  Bob  to  California.  Near  Santa 
Cruz  Mob  found  just  the  sort  of  practical  farmine  btck 
ground  he  wanted  for  the  raising  and  training  o  ^  .""ponies 
Such  an  enterpr.se  can  be  made  to  pay  big  dividend^  Tut 
aHuys  .here  is  the  fatal  possibility  that  the  Lely  bred  'care 
u  ly  trained,  expensively  maintained  thoroughbreds  of  the 
turf  may  .or  some  trivial  cause  slip  from  the  four-figure  cate 

ual  farming  projects,  concerned  mainly  with  the  fattening 
fc»  „uukt,  „1  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Such  layout   west  of  he 

ruanches-  But  bein*  an  Easter^ 
with  a  Western  flair.  Robert  B.  Law  calls  his  place  Lawridge 
Farm  and  wears  a  wide-brimmed  hat  ^awr.age 
The  farm  is  situated  within  a  becalmed  section  of  the  Coast 

£nT      £  Hi  TU>e  bdt-  Where  ^  mountains  openTn 
!.  b,1!(,ws  to  valleys  of  cherries,  apricots,  anS 

prunes.  Ridges,  picturesquely  plumed  with  firs,  divide  the 
sloping  covehke  vales,  such  as  Scotts  Valley,  in  which  the  farm 
*  located  where  spreading  live-oaks  neighbor  with  the  red- 
Tt  S d.madr""e  and  trees  shine  and  blossom  out 

H  the  thickets.  Pheasants,  quail,  deer,  and  many  other  wild 
denizens  are  plentiful.  Wild  lilac,  (Continued  on  page  82 ) 


Above,  polo  ponies 
graze  against  th*  McL- 
ground  of  trainingficlj 
and  Hitckcodl  corral. 
Kiglit,  the  dictator's 
quarters,  and  oelow, 
Law  s  Lolly  communes 
with  the  to*  I.  (  )p,„,. 
site  page,  a  pure-ored 
Guernsey  null  watches 
the  daily  scenes  at 
Lawridcc  Farm 
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CUT  UN  I'M  I    V  (  I  ll  I  IS 


Some  time  back,  while  we  were  chatting  on  sundry  sporting  topics, 
my  companion  astonished  me  with  a  query  as  to  whether  there 
really  was  any  worth  while  big  game  shooting  still  to  be  had  in 
America,  meaning  more  particularly  the  United  States.  This  from 
I  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  quite  well  up  on  sports  in  general,  gave 
me  the  idea  that  there  were  many  others  asking  themselves  the  same 
question,  to  whom  a  truthful  survey  of  the  situation  would  prove  of 
real  interest  and  value. 

Of  course,  speaking  of  the  States,  it  is  admittedly  true  that  our 
big  game  hunting  has  seen  its  best  days.  In  fact,  with  the  passing 
of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  grizzly,  and  antelope  from  the  Great 
Rains,  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  any- 
time after  1875.  Despite  that,  compared  with  what  we  have  to 
offer  today,  there  was  really  splendid  shooting  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  until  a  generation  ago — one  might  say  until  the  coming 
of  the  automobile  roads. 

Now  all  that  is  gone,  except  in  some  very  remote  portions  of 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  where  there  is  first  class  hunting 
for  elk  and  the  big  mule  deer  which  have  such  splendid  heads,  with 
maybe  a  chance  for  a  black  bear  while  stalking  the  others.  However, 
bagging  a  grizzly  within  the  States  is  now  just  about  as  long  a  chance 
as  winning  a  ticket  on  a  sweepstake. 

Idaho,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  is  the 
only  state  having  an  open  season  on  them,  while  the  mountain  sheep, 
grandest  trophy  of  them  all,  is  on  the  protected  list  everywhere, 
except  for  a  couple  of  counties  in  Wyoming.  Yet,  the  old  manors 
of  England  are  filled  with  splendid  examples  of  them,  taken  by  ap- 
preciative British  sportsmen  who  shot  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
W  yoming,  and  as  far  South  as  the  Mexican  Border — heads  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  approach  in  almost  any  part  of  Canada  today. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  still  good  moose-hunting  in  Maine 
and  northern  Minnesota,  and  caribou  were  not  uncommon.  The  lat- 
ter are  now  extinct  in  the  states,  except  for  the  odd  one  which  may 


stray  across  the  line.  And  moose,  within  our  borders,  can  only  be 
taken  for  three  days  per  season  in  Maine  and  on  special  license 
in  Wyoming,  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  seems  too  obvious  to  say  that  there  is  still  good  deer  hunting  to 
be  had  in  most  of  the  States,  with  the  White-Tail  in  the  East  and 
South  and  the  Mule  Deer  and  Black-Tail  in  the  West.  Too,  while 
hunting  them,  one  stands  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  shot  at  a 
Black  Bear.  However,  except  in  the  Southern  states  where  bear  are 
hunted  through  the  cane-brakes  with  hounds,  securing  one  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  luck  that,  though  sportsmen  are  ever  on  the  lookout,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of  sport. 

I  think  that  we  may  hopefully  expect  to  see  some  noticeable  im- 
provement in  our  big  game  hunting  in  the  years  to  come.  With  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  game  laws  shown  by  homesteaders,  pros- 
pectors, and  so-called  sportsmen,  shooting  for  meat,  will  slowly 
come  about  in  the  West  as  it  has  already  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  country;  then  shooting  restrictions,  which  now  seem  ineffective, 
will  begin  to  bear  fruit.  And  when,  as  is  bound  to  happen  eventually, 
despite  political  influence,  the  sheep  and  cattle  herders  who  now 
despoil  our  national  forests,  leaving  little  for  the  natural  wild  life 
to  subsist  upon,  are  driven  out,  game  will  come  back  to  the  extent 
which  should  give  the  sportsman  a  chance  once  more. 

Already  the  antelope,  which  was  nearing  extinction,  has  propa- 
gated so  that  two  thousand  per  annum  may  be  taken  on  special 
license  in  Wyoming.  And  with  domestic  sheep  driven  off  their  winter 
range,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Big-Horn,  one  of  the  finest  of  big  game, 
would  surely  increase  to  a  like  extent. 

The  elk  situation  seems  to  be  already  under  better  control,  and 
the  black  bear  and  the  deer  which  are  the  most  capable  of  all  our 
wild  life  of  contending  with  civilization,  need  but  half  a  chance  to 
get  along  and  will  as  a  result,  continue  in  the  future  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  our  big  game  hunting. 

Deplorable  as  it  is,  to  review  the  tremendous  waste  of  our  wild 
life  resources  by  the  previous  generations  of  Americans,  it  must  be 
realized  that  much  of  it  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  necessary  to 
the  colonization  and  development  of  the  country.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  two  neighbors,  where  conditions  are  so  different  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  likely,  that  the  game  will  be  cleaned  out  as  it 
was  here.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  more  on  the 
train  to  extend  one's  vacation  over  the  line  into  Canada,  where  shoot- 
ing as  good  as  any  the  States  enjoyed  fifty  years  ago  is  still  available. 

Put  your  finger  on  almost  any  part  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  you  will  cover  a  section  which  will  afford  as  good 
moose  and  deer  hunting  as  Maine  did  in  your  grandfather's  time. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Northwest.  So  far  as  time  and  ex- 
pense are  concerned,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  sportsman 
whether  he  goes  to  Cody,  Wyoming,  by  air  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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THE  GHOST  GOES  SOUTH 


Such  omens  in  the  place  there  see^c 1  t c ,  be, 
At  every  crooked  turn,  or  on  the =  landing. 
The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 
Some  apparition  standing. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the :  spirit  daunted 
And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted!  Haunted  House 

by  Thomas  Hood 


u-      tw  =,  Southerner  would  rather  tell,  or 

There  is  nothing  that  a  Sou^ern '  turai  belief  having 
tells  better,  than  a  ghost ^  ^ £  Southerner  inher- 
"ghosted"  much  of  his  own  story  t   a  ghost  is 

ently  respects  the  spirit  world  H«  ^e  le  who  make  fun 
fogical,  sacred.  He  has  no  pat ^e  w>th  peop {rQm 
of  them:  his  ghosts  do  n0\re^ep  iark  night.  His  ghosts 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  W  »    u    For  him 

are  members  of  the  family,  rf  but  a  crude  display 

to  disbelieve  would  be  not  only  a  betraya  ,^         ^  as  he 

izestt^^ the  Southerner's  easy 

favorite  haunting-ground?  imported  Negro  injected 

During  the  Souths  early  yea rs  toe     p  settler  and 

acute  superstition  into  the  life  stream  o  War 
has  repeated  daily  ever  since.  J^fXays  with  a  people 
made  the  South  want  to  turn  back    as        y  . 
scarred  by  death  and  ^ure-to  lost  sons^ a 
contact  with  the  beyond  became  a  s  ^  ^ 

more,  slow-paced,  reflect ive  : So^ner     Add  to  this  the  mystery 
for  The  Ghost  to  greet  wish-t hin q{    iantation  life, 
of  impenetrable  swamplands,  the  iso^on       £{all_and  you 
that  eerie,  waiting  qua Myi about  a  Southe  ^ 
will  have  some  idea  of  ^  Jhe  W^t  fouf  reactions: 

Tales  of  haunt  usually  brmg  about  on  credul0US; 
We  are  completely  skeptical    we  are  co  P      f     essed  by 
because  we  want  to  be  w         ^    s  t     g  ^  ^ 
the  facts  and-if  he  >s  South  "    l  ^  tQ  beli  ve, 

facts;  or  we  are  fascinated  by  it  *»  an°      thousand  scientists 
only  our  practical  side  tells  us  tha ;  niiy  stories 
can't  be  wrong.  Mass  opinion  has  £  h* -eve th  ^ 
make  better  listening  than  partic  pat.ng  reaction, 
will  give  you  material  on  which  to  rate  you 


A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  f^  *^*^ 
Virginia,  became  the  haunting-g^  *J  Jes  ^ 

ticated,  large-scale  ™  J"^'  but  y0u  can  still  find  West 

bought  a  seventy-acre  farm  and  s ttled  taken  m 

four  years  later,  a  stranger  aPPe^ed,fdndsoaSweeks  passed;  the 
AS  he'  looked  iU,  the  ^^%SV^-  W  he 
stranger  was  ill  and  was  g0W1"«  ^  LivingStone,  stubborn- 
asked  that  a  Catholic  Pr^st  be  summoned^       g^^  ^ 

ly  Protestant,  refused.  Unshnyen  me         6  custom,  the 

/ould  even  be  buried,  things  began  to ^happem  y 
corpse  was  ''laid  out    an hjte^ ^y  q      again  and 

night;  but  the  cand  es  kep  f    *oor  Livingstone 

agtin.  One  by  one  the  vigi  an  es  fled,  lea  ^  ^  ^ 

alone  and  very  much  fngh tened  A  ^  ^  ^ 

was  the  sound  of  a  horse  W  8  Livingstone.  The  moon  was 
Out  of  doors  rushed  the  agitated  Livmgsto  ^ 
shining  with  uncanny  bn  ^ ^  th e  n  g 
day  the  stranger  was  laid,  supposeaiy 

crated  by  the  Cath0lf^om  SSses  unknown-Livingstone's  barn 
Within  a  week— from  causes  u  sicken  and 

burned  to  the  g^ound>  .^^"^shed  t^  the  floor  and  smashed 
die.  Unaccountably,  chinaware  crashed  to  .  ^ 

to  bits,  furniture  banged  M»ut  room >  where to  ^ 
person.  The  strangest  thing  of  all  ^         .  occurred  locally 
shears,  and  the  clipping  of  dotfc ^lns  proce^      be  heard  but 
in  other  homes  as  well  as  the  Livingstone  s  &  hal{_ 

not  seen,  until  great  gaping  holes  (n™9^  ™  blaJketSf  sheets, 
moon)  would  suddenly  appear  in .  some  ga  ment  ^ 
clothing  of  all  sorts.  And  all        ™£f  °°w  and  had  to  believe, 
curiosity;  v^torscame  *™  ^^&tu^  -any  of 
It  was  unwise,  in  fact,  even '  LU    „k         local  gentleman,  who 

Ss^S^Vt^  with  a  pair  of 

stone  now  sought  only  to  atone  for  his  id_  ^This  is 
dream  he  saw  a  man  in  ^"^J^gcounterpart  of  "the  man 

the  man  who  can  he  p  you^  Jhe Jivmg  co  y  &  Cath 

who  could  help  him  ' turned  out  to  be  one  ^ 

olic  Priest  in  a  neighboring  town^  M  ^v  *  host.ridden  home 

came  to  Middleway,  applied  holy ^ water  to  g  repQse 
and  said  mass  that  the  Jjl^g^  ceased  forever.  As 

in  peace;  whereupon  the  supernatur* is  a  j 

a  result,  the  Livingstones  became  devou  holic  church 

portion  of  their  farm  was  hirnself  with  another 

Another  West  Virginian  ghos t  Because  of  our 

small,  quietly  well  on  the  track 

acquaintance  with  the  be-spookea  iarri iy ,  perhaps  more 

ottois  ghost-whose  *>^h^  P 
like  a  bad  movie  scenario  than  the  prosa* 

r^tS  sincerity  always 

overcoming  the  possib ility  of  any  dou bt.  q{  ^  wflder. 

Mr.  Snyder's  fa  her  was  killed 1  in  t ne  ^  krge> 

ness,  fighting  for  Virginia.  The  Snydei ■  *am  ^    tQ  sdect  hornes 

was  left  with  little  or  no  money.  It  rneant  g  Thgre  ^ 

more  for  the  lowness  of  the  ren :  than ^  to  *  odd  enQ  h> 
roomy  and  attractive i  house  in  sh^*l°ame  and  went  briefly, 

always  seemed  to  be  vacant    tenan  s  ca  ^  towns. 

mm^g^sT^^^^ At  'ast  the  desriringf 

folk  had  dubbed  it   The  "aumeu  rs  £ven  lf 

landlord  offered  it  at  the  montWy  rent ^o  ^ 
the  Snyders  had  believed  in  ghosts,  ^  >      was  in  the 

could  not  have  afforded  to  refuse^  iio     g  byt  th 

nature  of  a  challenge.  Everyone  was  exci  ^  ^ 

first  week  passed  serenely.  Then  one  eve  hgard  dattenng 

sitting  in  the  living  ^-^^dCthing  out  of  place.  But 
on  the  kitchen  t™-***™  louM  be  heard  tramping  up  the 
that  was  the  start  Foo/usteP^W^;alocked  door  at  the  head  of 
stairs  from  the  cellar  thro^h  the  °*fdoor.  The  most  bewild- 
the  stairs,  down  the :  hall  and  out  the  tron  ^  q{ 

ering  sound-according  tc ,  Mr.  Snyder^  ^  6  d 

yo-g  baby,  which  would  start  atto  ^P  ^  by 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT 


kvh,,^  ,  ,,ti„;!1("  :  i      «:„„  ' 

'<!  Ihr  d.Mu,lun,c,  ,    I,,         "^T  WVU'   ''"••'•slanl ) 
K' *»r,*  «,.„■  ...kr,"    ,       ".  .rT'  '"H|iiiel  spirit 

Hrfore  the  ('ivil  U  11   i|,  '  .  '  together  tins  way: 

m«H|r<»M>   well  nil  .„„|  ,,„,,    ln  P    ,  ,,;,kns  were  <»nly 

"'I.e.  Carter.  J  """',s'  n,,,•  »«y  "'«•  ■•.•im«.,J 

fnrn.N    \,  „,,.  „„„„,.  |k  "  two  men  remained  ,  |„sc 

[^Ivr,  i„  the  same    ,     ,,  '  J  m<'"  ami  found 

;•»"•  Vniinam  an,|  sen  Tor  \  .P'  ,'^",",r,,,,  "  ,hp 
,{,,,,,  were  Kivrn  II,.'  choirr  o  \      „  '"V  "«'i,r  |{-''»'",ore. 

,n«"  "<  securing  .  ri    fr  :Z^,n  ,,r,S°n  "n,il  »h('  ™d 

»"  nn  further  aid  to  .1,  (  ,  ,h  y  *™'*n"*  on  the  Bible 
•»0H  10  Virginia  Confederacy.  And  h»th,  for  advice 

JoS!^ Trn*  ",,r  "R«.t  in  prison,  hut  never  take 

nlll,,:?'        a,lm""i*h""        'over:  "Kiss  the  book  and 

J^^^  war  was  over- 

101,1    "be  w.is  going  to  I,,  i  M    Vr.Kln,a  s  «rief  was  »wo- 

ThouKh  .,,  uXS^^t  .t  lo.rer  shc  had  ,ost- 

"«'"•!  seen  and  there         ,  ,     ,.  V  '  U'  v,,,Wrs,  the  child 
Baker  reappeared  and  r  .M  n  f,  ni  T "  '"i' cven  «>f  ■"»»  birth. 

'-kpMvon  him  am'  ':  !„  :;,  y^inia;  the  vil- 

m.ght  never  have  know,,  „„.  fa s  td  Z?  v-  "'^  SC3ndal-  He 
"  Vear,  withered  away.  ()„  ,e  L,h  I  ,0t  .V,rK,n,,a.  in  less  tha" 
"'at  she  had  kdled  her  I  iln  iIh  L  jS^F  confessed  her  sin; 
^3  tune.  „  inyntifSionhL  ^yA^^  the  cel,ar-  And 

W  ■"    I-  »..,  like  fmlinl  v^l^th^    ■"^UC,l,Ve  38  the  Civ" 
•ns  a  rolnr.  a  romance  an  i t    i w,,rd:  il  «ave  haunt- 
ed whi.e  .hi,  „,u  s.;;;"^1' i   m  is (t°LhyS,eriCa^  background. 
Ghost  himself  has  "a  sense      h L?   I    ,■  TC,mbered  fhal  The 
N^,s.  ,s  if       iVZ  ^t't      ^  ^  he 
H^^^S"}  a"  ^Kodist  Church  in 
— va    spelled  „,/„'   wK  'whhe^S  SOmC,i''nf  °f  3  ^sl 
amiss,  colore,!  sexton  after  ,,,|,Tr,'      P    '   "  C0U,d  feel  noth'ng 
,,UMlU,U  h  "  P       tin«  hat  tit"  ™  from 

Kotten  to  ihe  poinl  whSe  cobrlrf  ,  ^  When  thin«s  bad 
rate  ...  one  per^eek  •  |  " [  Lu  ™  22,  fleein«  at  the 
»J»  res.  of  the  basemen  Thdr  ZZ  lU1  dec,ded  t0  excava^ 
soldier  ( identihecl    v  the  hu't'n  the  b°dy  of  a  Northern 

bad  crawled  in  Uwe,  dted  anJ TrZ  ^  , t,2,C)«  who-  wou"ded, 
bis  chos;  SfJked  oMrindt  pTesenT  o  fiendish 
Going  further  south  to  fW-'SSp01  a  Negro. 

■80  our  family  took  a  house  nr  Vh  .  0St>  A  few  years 
know,,,,  SJ  the  rent  d  nclud^  a  17 f  L"  Camden-  ,ittle 
-'»><ted  m  a  londy  distr"  th,  h  ?tlMUnt-  Whi,e  not 
definitely  /<>  L     '         /      u  'u  ]tSelf  looked  as  «  it 

wsually/hut  this  nt  i  did  \ ^  mea"  3  thin^ 
this  haunt  was  a  h  an  J  ver  fV/.m  P  P3rt  °f  ft  was  {bat 

by  our  noticinK  that  the  oca  , Z  s R'fvo,ut,0"ary  ^  It  began 
■''-ays  wore  that  h*$£?Z2£j£  ""I"'  tHe  ^'eSt  bedro°ms 
would  be  followed  by  S  ^T^lS^  mon,In"  after-  Th^ 
'Who  was  walkine  un  fnJT  remark'nR  not  even  politely, 
night?"  "R  "P  and  down  outs>de  of  my  bedroom  all 

fedte  eXme^se7as1vnL0f  rr  WaS  3  ^ 
who  were  dubious  havint %  trv  a,  sLi"  ™  u  'ed  to  a11  those 
At  best,  it  was  a  tn ?  About  L  i  fT"*  the  gUCSt  bedro°m. 
side  would  start  Back  W  f  I  Sf  morninK  the  Pacing  out- 
Ret  ful  that  we  might  be  imrudit  ^  ^  ^r- 
and  wrench  open X  door ^  ngr^v  re\d^to  ™  ^  gCt  Up 
sjght.  Only  there  never  wis  anS  '  '•  "u  °  CUrse  an-vone  m 
on  a  feeling  firs^riSLTusTe^en"  oTjmf^^^ 
room  was  frequently  a  one-night  stand      P  gU6St  bed' 


was  possible   he  w,"     Zi"        T,"  ,  ' 

 Kh.,«»  ,„„i    ^ *  ;„',"7,;"ai "' 

"f  »,„„•  S„„lh,.rn  Iriemls  „f  ,  „  s  *  ,  1.  h"mc 
rtcior  will  „„l,|™|v  s|,lr,  ,„  k,.„  l  k' r  "n  fr"nl 

secluded  fn"T  he  wi  d  ^) H L"  ^  ""'  " is  w-» 
the  family  have  L    S  i!    ,       occas,ons.  members  of 

siowiy;  ^ZnSJS}   ocker  acU,a,,y  ,ift  i,s",f  v-y 

niJhlTn  ^  0U"yin«  Plantation  has  its  haunt  Mid 

a  n  i  ^mud^rt^r'^     "™»y  ^ ■  o 

'ime,Sfran/eas  i.''m';;Sen         COmf°"  "  lhc  »*™ 
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f  nthusiasts  for  winter  sports  and  world  weary  travelers  have  failed  in  their  quest 
for  new  thrills  by  neglecting  to  investigate  the  unheralded  fascinations  of  America's 
last  frontier — Alaska.  The  beautiful  fjords  of  the  inside  passage  from  Seattle  to  Seward 
and  beyond  are  the  scene  of  countless  steamers  and  yachts  from  early  in  June  until 
the  first  heavy  snows  of  fall.  Tourists  scurry  away  at  the  registration  of  zero  weather, 
shivering  inwardly  at  the  very  thought  of  having  to  face  the  discomforts  of  so  rigorous 
a  climate.  That  Alaska  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer,  they 
would  never  believe,  or  that  the  life  is  more  primitively  interesting  than  the  prosaic 
shooting  expeditions  of  the  warmer  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  rain  or  slush,  no  dirt  or  mosquitoes  and,  contrary  to  general  belief, 
there  falls  very  little  snow.  It  is  too  cold  for  any  such  things,  and  but  for  the  first 
few  minutes  after  stepping  out  of  doors  at  thirty  below  zero,  it  is  not  half  as  chilling 
as  a  breath  of  our  damp  coastal  fog.  Magenta  skies  color  the  snow  with  a  psycho- 
logical warmth  while  the  sun  gilds  the  frosty  willows  with  an  unbelievably  brilliant 
and  cheerful  tone.  Only  the  creaking  of  shrubbery  and  the  soft  squeak  of  dry 
powdery  snow  would  warm  the  enraptured  beholder  that  it  is  dangerously  cold. 

To  be  a  "Soughdough"  one  must  have  seen  the  mightly  Yukon  freeze  in  the  fall, 
with  the  slush  ice  growing  ever  thicker  until  formed  in  a  solid  mass;  and  the 
"break  up"  in  the  spring,  with  the  crashing  thunder  of  huge  chunks  of  ice,  broken 
by  the  swift  current  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  water  ways  in  winter,  as  in  summer,  are  the  highways  of  commerce,  with 
bob  sleds,  trains  of  horse-drawn  double-enders,  and  dog  teams  replacing  the  less 
interesting  canoes  and  boats.  Each  form  of  winter  travel  has  its  peculiarly  indi- 
vidual charm.  Unforgettably  speedy  journeys  down  mountain  sides  with  six  or 
eight  powerful  horses  seemingly  completely  out  of  control.  The  slow  trek  of  the 
caravan  of  double-enders  in  which  the  warmth  of  many  robes  prompts  sleep 
until  the  inquisitive  nose  of  the  horse  following  shatters  one's  comfortable 
dreams.  To  climax  the  joys  of  winter  travel  is  dog  teaming,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  the  thrilling  Alaskan  sports. 

A  good  team  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  dogs  can  pace  or  trot  at  an  average 
speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  gallop  at  least  twelve.  It  sounds 
ridiculously  languid,  but  consider  driving  a  car  even  at  this  speed 
along  a  narrow  road  with  no  steering  gear  and  brakes  altogether 
inadequate  to  stop  should  a  tree  or  chunk  of  ice  unexpectedly 
loom  before.  Dogs  are  handled  as  are  mule  teams,  by  com- 
mands of  "whoa,"  "gee,"  and  "haw"  with  stronger  language 
almost  necessary  to  keep  the  dogs  under  control.  Han- 
dling the  sleds  on  the  glare  ice  or  down  the  steep  v  |7 
banks  of  the  Yukon  between  dangerously 
placed  stakes,  used  for  summer  moor 
ings,   are   thrills  never   to  be 
( Continued  on  page  105 ) 
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GREAT  HORSES:  T 


\  Jokv  \okiii  111  nil  advice  to  his  grand-children  wrote:  "I  want 
you  to  grow  up  S|»ortsmcn,  not,  mind  yml,  sporting  men,  for  there 
is  a  vast  dillcrentc  between  a  sportsman  and  .1  sporting  man  The 
words  which  follow  tell  ol  the  sportsmen  of  America  and  their  love 
of  racing  ind  chasing  Nowhere  will  there  he  found  words  about 
the  gate,  the  take  or  the  tote,  for  the  interest  in  the  blood  horse  is 
for  sport's  sake  alone. 

What  with  roulette  tables  whirling  here,  there  and  everywhere 
now  in  the  States  railed  running  tracks,"  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
about  Jerome  Park  over  which  August  Belmont  1st,  the  President 
of  The  American  Jockey  Club  for  twenty-one  years,  was  the  presid- 
ing stew  aid  \t  its  inaugural  meeting  September  21st,  1866,  there 
was  present  General  1  S  (bant,  to  whom  Lee  surrendered  the  year 
before,  and  near  him  sat  Ristori  then  at  the  height  of  her  fame  as 
an  actress.  History  tells  us  that  Mr.  Jerome,  driving  to  the  opening 
day  with  six  horse-,,  handled  the  ribbons"  with  his  well-known 
skill,  and  that  Mr.  Belmont's  noble  turn-out  with  four  magnificent 
horses,  ridden  artistically  by  postilions  in  his  own  attractive  livery, 
seemed  to  rivet  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  crowd,  and  were  truly 
"the  observed  of  all  observers  " 

In  those  great  days,  Kentucky,  carrying  the  orange  and  crimson 
sash  of  John  Hunter  won  the  Inaugural  Stakes  in  four-mile  heats. 
Ruthless  won  the  two-year-old  Nursery  for  Mr.  Morris,  and  the 
next  year  the  first  race  for  the  Belmont  Stakes,  and  at  the  Jerome 
Park  meeting  each  \tar.  there  was  a  day  when  the  gates  were 
dosed  to  all  save  the  members,  which  shows  how  little  was  thought 
of  gate  receipts  and  betting  on  the  races. 

On  Thursday.  August  26th,  1936,  Mrs.  Felix  Dupont  at  whose 
lovely  Cape  Cod  home  at  Osterville  I  was  expected  for  the  week- 
end, called  me  up  and  said.  "Mr.  Smith,  I  have  a  friend  here  from 
Chicago.  We  have  never  been  to  Saratoga  and  instead  of  coming 
down  here,  let  us  motor  up  and  pick  you  up  at  Grafton  and  then 
go  to  the  Springs."  My  answer  was  "Yes,"  and  Friday  noon  after 
lunch  at  Lordvale,  we  started  for  Saratoga.  My  admonition  to  the 
chauffeur  was.  "Don't  stop  except  for  gas,  for  to  start  Saratoga 
right,  we  must  be  at  Sam  Riddle's  at  five-thirty." 

W'e  whirled  by  W  orcester  up  the  long  hills  to  Barre  where  I 
staged  the  first  Fox  Hound  Show  ever  given  in  America  in  1893, 
on  through  the  Harvard  Forest  with  its  crimson  lettered  signs,  shot 
on  to  Athol.  named  for  the  Duke  of  that  name  in  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland,  the  Master  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  who 
within  my  memory  came  to  Massachusetts  to  visit  the  town  which 
had  honored  his  family  by  adopting  their  name.  I'll  wager  that 
there  are  few  going  through  this  thriving  New  England  community 
who  know  that  the  address  of  His  Lordship  is  Blair  Castle,  Blair 
Athol  being  the  name  borne  by  the  mighty  son  of  Stockwell,  whose 
dam.  Blink  Bonny,  won  the  Derby  in  1857.  Blair  Athol  pushed  his 
white  face  to  the  front  and  won  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger  of  1864. 

Picking  up  the  Mohawk  Trail  beyond  Greenfield,  we  were  up  and 
down  the  high  range,  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  lovely  college  village, 
W 'illiamstown,  and  speeding  on  to  our  right,  saw  the  monument  com- 
memorating the  battle  of  Bennington  where  on  August  6th,  1767, 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  led  by  Captain  John  Stark,  decisively 
whipped  the  English  troops. 

Our  motor  devoured  the  miles  to  the  Hudson  River  which  we 
crossed  and  ascended  the  heights  at  Schuylerville  to  view  the  battle- 
field of  Saratoga.  At  5.25  p.  m.  we  pulled  up  at  the  Riddle  mansion 
with  its  lovely  elms,  with  woodbine  hanging  all  about  the  shaded 
gallery,  reached  by  a  short  walk  passing  a  little  fountain  bubbling 
with  water.  In  the  drawing  room  we  found  the  owner  of  Man  o'  War 
and  his  dear  wife  "Lizzie." 

The  history  of  American  turf  these  days  is  far  too  bare  of  gracious 
actions  which  endure  for  all  time,  but  all  of  us  will  thank  the  Riddles 
for  offering  the  beautiful  Cup  which  Man  o'  War  won  at  Windsor, 
Ontario,  in  his  last  race  against  Sir  Barton,  as  a  permanent  trophy 
each  year  to  be  held  by  the  winner  of  the  Travers  Stakes.  This  was 
especially  fitting  as  W.  R.  Travers  was  one  of  the  founders  of  racing 
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at  Saratoga  and  tears  came  to  Mrs.  Kiddle's  eyes  when  she  said  to 
the  owner  of  Granville,  this  year's  winner:  "I  hope  you  will  have 
as  much  pleasure  trying  to  keep  the  Cup,  Mr.  Woodward,  as  we  had 
winning  it."  She  is  a  true  sportswoman. 

Introducing  my  friends,  I  was  soon  busy  congratulating  Rigan 
Mi  Kinney  who  seemed  destined  to  top  the  record  for  Gentleman 
Riders  in  America.  Just  beyond  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plunkett  Stew- 
art, recently  returned  from  England,  perhaps  picking  up  some  Eng- 
lish blood  for  their  Cheshire  hounds.  Then  George  Bull,  President 
of  the  Saratoga  Association,  blocked  the  way  and  near  me,  I  spied 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  N'eff  Ewing.  He  is  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Eagle  Farms  Hunt  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  she  a  daughter  of 
Doctor  Ashton,  who  with  William  Wanamaker  had  made  the  Devon 
Horse  Show  the  greatest  in  America.  I  had  a  few  words  with  Mrs. 
John  T.  Pratt,  Mr.  Woodward's  lovely  daughter,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  England  with  her  husband  where  they  had  witnessed 
the  running  for  the  Gold  Cup  at  Ascot.  Her  keenness  thrilled  me 
when  she  told  me  how  her  father's  Omaha  and  Quashed  ran  neck 
to  neck  from  a  half  a  mile  from  home  to  the  finish. 

Then  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer 
and  promised  to  go  to  her  box  the  next  afternoon  so  as  to  meet 
Martin  Stainforth,  the  great  equine  painter  who  had  come  on  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  paint  Peanuts  and  Chance  Play  at  Mr.  Robert 
Gerry's  Stud,  Aknusti,  near  Delhi.  Mr.  Stainforth  later  wrote  me  he 
had  a  most  enjoyable  stay,  having  as  companions,  besides  the  family, 
three  stallions,  twenty-three  mares,  thirteen  yearlings,  thirty-six 
hundred  mallard  ducks,  thirty-four  hundred  young  pheasants,  one 
hundred  chuka  partridges,  nine  great-horned  owls,  and  three  red- 
tailed  hawks — a  pretty  sizeable  company. 

Iwas  truly  glad  when  I  saw  William  Woodward,  Chairman  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  whose  Granville  was  to  meet  Discovery  at  weight 
for  age  in  the  mile  and  six  furlongs  of  the  fifty-seventh  running  of 
the  Saratoga  Cup  the  next  day.  How  lucky  the  American  breeders 
and  Jockey  Club  are  to  have  such  a  man  as  W.  W.  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  turf  in  America,  for  he  not  only  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  the  Jockey  Club  board-room,  but  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  his  Faireno,  Omaha,  Gallant  Fox,  and  Granville  have 
carried  his  colors  to  the  fore  in  all  the  great  classic  stakes  in  America. 
In  England  his  Aske  spots  carried  by  Brown  Betty,  Black  Devil, 
Alcazar,  have  won  the  Thousand  Guineas,  the  Doncaster  Cup  and 
the  Great  Ebor  Handicap.  This  year  Omaha,  after  winning  the 
Victor  Wild  Stakes  and  the  Queen's  Plate,  was  only  beaten  by  a 
nose  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  while  since  the  last  day  at  Saratoga,  Boswell 
has  placed  the  historic  Doncaster  St.  Leger  for  1936  to  Sir.  Wood- 
ward's credit,  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

As  it  looked  like  rain,  "How  is  Granville  in  the  mud?"  was  my 
first  question.  "Wet  or  dry,  he  is  going  to  start,  and  he  is  ready." 
Those  were  the  words  of  a  sportsman,  and  young  Alfred  Gwynne 
Vanderbilt  thought  the  same  about  Discovery,  so  the  test  for  the 
best  race  horse  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  to  be  run  the  next 
day  and  followers  of  the  turf  were  agog. 

For  years  the  Riddle  mansion  has  been  noted  for  its  "mint  juleps," 
and  his  friends  seemed  to  approve  of  them  that  lowery  afternoon. 
No  one  wished  to  break  away,  for  tomorrow  was  the  last  day  at 
the  Springs;  the  weather  had  been  glorious,  the  racing  especially 
good,  and  the  yearling  sales  creeping  up  to  the  old  record.  Soon 
Sirs.  Dupont  asked  me  to  come  and  meet  the  lady  who  was  more 
interested  in  her  racing  stable  than  the  great  business  which  she 
had  created  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Arden.  Mrs.  Dupont  had 
accepted  her  invitation  for  our  party  for  dinner  that  night,  and  eight 
o'clock  found  us  all  around  the  festive  board  at  the  head  of  which 
sat  Frederick  Johnson,  for  our  charming  hostess  had  leased  his 
home  at  Saratoga  for  the  racing  season.  I  soon  learned  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel  William  Ransom  Johnson, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Turf,  who  owned  and  raced  Boston,  sire  of 
Lexington,  and  had  charge,  in  1823,  of  Sir  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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On  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1858,  a  group  of  sporting 
gentlemen  met  for  a  formal  dinner  at  Jones  House,  734 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Among  those  present  on  that 
occasion  were  August  Belmont,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  Watt  Sher- 
man, John  Van  Buren,  Joseph  Grafton,  and  Peleg  Hall.  From 
the  meeting  of  these  gentlemen  came  the  Suffolk  Club,  a  fifteen 
hundred  acre  shooting  preserve  at  Brookhaven,  Long  Island. 

The  late  Anson  W.  Hard  was  the  sixty-second  and  last  member 
of  this  famous  club,  which  dissolved  when  Mr.  Hard  bought  out 
the  interest  of  all  the  surviving  share  owners  and  built  on  that 
site  the  lovely  country  home  and  shooting  lodge  that  is  now 
there.  The  old  club  house,  a  three-story  rectangular  frame  build- 
ing, about  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  stood  between  two 
lakes  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  very  fine  trees,  and  this  site  was 
ideal  for  the  new  house.  Naturally  the  old  building  had  to  be 
demolished,  but  as  many  of  the  timbers  as  could  be  saved  were 
used  in  the  new  building.  The  present  house  contains,  besides  struc- 
tural timbers,  balustrades,  stair-rails,  and  weather  vane  of  club. 

The  background  of  the  old  club  is  interesting  historically,  but 
the  land  itself  has  still  an  earlier  historic  value.  The  property  is 
first  mentioned  March  7,  1666  as  being  part  of  the  grant  to 
Richard  Nicoll,  Governor  General  under  His  Royal  Highness, 
James,  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  Albany,  et  cetera.  It  is  referred  to  as 
"a  certaine  towne"  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorke  upon  Long 
Island,  commonly  known  as  "Brooke-Haven"  and  heretofore  by 
the  Indian  name  of  "Setaulcott."  "Brooke-Haven"  at  a  later  date 
was  deeded  to  five  proprietors  by  the  Indian  Chief  Setauket,  and 
another  reference  shows  that  in  1662  the  western  part  of  South- 
ampton, which  included  Brooke-Haven,  was  bought  by  Thomas 
Topping  from  "Weaby  Sunk,  squaw"  and  others.  The  Indian 
name  for  this  place  was  Fireplace,  the  name  by  which  the  estate 
is  now  known.  Daniel  Webster  lived  on  the  property  for  many 
years  in  a  small  house  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  game-keepers. 

The  Carmen  River  runs  through  the  property  and  affords 
excellent  trout  fishing.  The  fifteen  hundred  acres  are  surrounded 
by  a  wire  fence  and  Mr.  Hard  maintained  a  herd  of  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  deer.  The  chief  sport  is  duck  shooting. 


MARION  WYETH,  ARCHITECT 
R.  TEBBS,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
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HISTORY 
of  tke  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


XII.   ELIZABETHAN  ESTATES 


ANTO I N FTTF  PFRRETT 


In  the  September  article  in  the  history  of  country  estates,  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Austria  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Prussia  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This 
month  we  shall  cross  the  English  Channel,  and  in  doing  so  shall  go 
hack  to  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  during  her  reign  that  country 
life  made  great  strides  in  comfort  and  security,  and  extraordinary 
advances  in  its  domestic  architecture  and  in  all  the  various  arts  of 
what  we  may  call  polite  living. 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  momentous  changes  to  the  country- 
side of  England.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  brought  about 
the  redistribution  of  great  tracts  of  land,  for  the  monasteries  had 


more  and  more  into  grazing  lands  for  sheep.  English  fleeces  were 
commanding  a  higher  price  in  Flanders  than  the  famous  Spanish 
ones.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  fine  heritage  of  building  in 
the  Cotswold  is  due  to  the  sheep  farming,  which  reached  its  height 
of  prosperity  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  for  the  fleeces  of  the  Cots- 
wold were  second  only  to  the  fleeces  of  Ryeland  or  Herefordshire, 
which  were  the  finest  in  the  land.  Later  on  England,  chiefly  at  first 
because  of  the  troubles  in  Flanders  which  brought  many  Flemish 
weavers  to  England,  ceased  sending  her  fleeces  to  be  woven  in 
Flanders  and  dyed  in  Florence,  and  the  spinning  of  yarn,  the 
weaving,  fulling  and  dyeing  of  cloth  spread  rapidly  all  over  the 
countryside.  And  it  was  under  Elizabeth  that  English  commerce 
began  its  rapid  development,  which  eventually  made  the  English 
the  carriers  of  the  world  and  which  even  at  that  time  brought  into 
existence  a  new  class  of  landowners  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich 
merchants  who  flourished  with  the  tremendous  increase  in  trade. 


Haddon  Hall. 


been  very  rich.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  through  the  centuries 
as  much  as  one  third  of  the  national  wealth  had  come  into  their 
possession  through  various  channels. 

A  great  change  was  also  taking  place  in  the  entire  relation  of  the 
rural  population  towards  the  land.  In  the  mediaeval  manor  it  had 
always  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  land  existed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  all.  But  even  before  Elizabethan  times  the  common  field 
system,  in  which  all  had  shared  in  the  various  allotments  of  the 
land  and  which  had  been  in  practice  since  the  eleventh  century, 
was  giving  way  more  and  more  to  compact  holdings,  in  which  the 
land  was  divided  into  separate  fields,  divided  from  one  another  by 
hedges  and  fences.  This  change,  though  it  caused  unemployment 
and  evictions  and  many  difficult  social  adjustments  during  the  tran- 
sition, also  brought  more  capital  to  the  land  and  better  methods  of 
agriculture,  so  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  increased  from  fifty  per 
cent  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  more  people,  with  greater  comforts 
accessible,  were  able  to  earn  their  living  from  the  land. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  arable  land  was  being  converted 


In  order  to  understand  English  country  life  and  English  country 
houses,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  strong  walled  and  stoutly 
protected  keeps  that  rose  all  over  the  land  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  were  built  very  early.  The  White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  for  instance,  was  begun  by  William  the  Conqueror  near  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  this  sort  of  fortified  construction 
that  protected  the  country  houses  of  the  upper  classes  all  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  even  much  later  in  the 
North  and  in  other  disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  Tattershall 
Castle  in  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  built  by  Lord  Treasurer 
Cromwell  and  Cocklau  Tower  near  Hexham  were  both  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  many  others  on  the  Scottish  border  as  late 
as  the  accession  of  James  I. 

The  keep  was  primarily  built  for  defense,  with  one  room,  as 
C.  J.  Charles  puts  it  in  his  Old  English  Interiors,  piled  on  top  of 
the  other.  As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  however,  the  fortified 
manor  house  came  into  being  with  rooms  placed  alongside  of  each 
other  on  the  ground.  The  fortification  consisted  of  strong  outer  walls 
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with  .1  dren  moal  all  aiound  \s  Im  the  interior*,  it  still  kept  to  the 
mitral  lull,  whrie  ncm.hr  lived  when  indoors  except  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Hi-  li.nl  .1  inniii  hi  i. ii mis  .it  nut'  end,  w hit  h  was  tailed 
the  miIui  At  the  nthei  end.  iheie  was  a  kiti  hen  or  culinary  depart- 
nient,  which  I'minetl  the  headquarter*  (or  the  servants. 

I  he  hall  hi  principal   i  was  necessarily  large  ami  was  always 

with  an  ttpen  timbei  ceiling.  The  enlraiue  was  mi  the  side 
tit  the  servants  end  lit  re  there  was  usually  a  st  reen,  whit  h  (tinned 
u  suri  ni  enliame  hall  01  lonidor  and  which  was  so  arranged  that 
a  gallcr\  toultl  lie  constructed  above  it.  The  proportions  ol  these 
old  hall-  weir  very  line  I  lie  si  reens  and  naileries  had  great 
decorative  beauty,  ami  there  was  a  continuous  and  very  remark- 
able structural  development  in  the  timbered  roofs  through  the 
centuries  which  tan  he  Hat etl  step  h\  -tip. 

In  fact,  the  timbered  roofs  ol  the  manor  houses  are  as  fascinating 
and  almost  as  inexhaustible  a  subject  as  the  timbered  roofs  of 
Knglish  churches  l'he\  .or  inexhaustible  imaginatively  as  well  ;is 
structurally,  and  you  must  understand  the  early  ones,  like  the 
simple  ami  lovely  one  at  Hadtlon  Mall,  in  order  to  understand  the 
marveloush  elaborate  hammerbeams  of  the  later  days.  It  is  I'rancis 
Bond's  l»>oks  ,m  (iothic  architecture  in  England  that  first  opened  up 
and  clarified  the  really  complicated  subject  of  roof  beaming  for 
me  ami  made  me  eager  to  he  on  recognizable  terms  with  king  posts 
and  queen  |x>sts,  camber  beams  and  arched  braces,  corbels  and 
pendant  |>osts,  wall  plates  ami  collar  beams,  and  it  is  to  his  works 
that  I  always  return  when  the  need  arises.  When  it  comes  to  books 
like  Charles  Latham's  magnificent  volumes  "In  Knglish  Homes," 
which  were  published  in  1004,  you  can  lose  yourself  in  them  end- 
lessly. The  only  trouble  is  that  you  are  so  carried  away  by  the  sheer 
beauty  of  the  interims  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  be  observant. 
The  emotional  reaction  is  too  great.  You  are  moved,  as  it  were, 
b)  something  .it  once  deeph  racial  and  fundamental  and  inexplain- 
ably  uplifting.  No  other  domestic  architecture  has  ever  affected  me 
in  quite  the  same  awe-inspiring  way. 

By  ami  by.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  times  became  more  secure, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  in  most  parts  of  England  to  fortify  the 
manor  house.  Defensive  towers  could  be  dispensed  with.  Machico- 
lation, such  as  even  Cardinal  Wolsey  used  in  building  Hampton 
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Court,  was  no  longer  a  protective  essential.  Drawbridges  and  moats 
were  outmoded.  Interior  courtyards  gave  way  to  surrounding  ter- 
races and  gardens  and  entrance  courts  and  service  courts.  Every- 
where there  was  a  very  passion  for  letting  in  light  and  sunshine, 
which  found  expression  in  mullioned  and  transomed  casements  and 
in  magnificent  bays  that  even  now  seem  like  the  very  epitome  of 
romance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  chimneys  began  to  be  built  and 
that  multitudes  of  them  arose,  as  it  were.  The  beautiful  twisted 
brickwork  chimneys  are  Tudor.  Elizabethan  shapes  are  simpler  and 
less  elaborate  but.  for  all  that,  were  used  in  finely  massed  groups 
and  as  striking  features  in  the  general  design.  It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  that  there  was  a  passion  for  brightening  the  house  and  grounds 
with  flowers,  which  were  grown  in  knots  and  borders  in  magic  profu- 
sion and  with  an  altogether  new  and  splendid  feeling  for  the  mingling 
of  form  and  color  to  form  a  completely  lovely  pattern. 

As  for  the  interiors,  the  great  hall  was  still  the  common  room, 
but  the  typically  Elizabethan  rooms  were  the  great  chamber  and 
the  long  gallery,  which  were  on  the  second  floor  and  for  which  the 
grand  staircase  came  into  being.  The  great  chamber  was  a  with- 


Courtyard.    Haddon  Hall. 


drawing  room  and  was  used  for  ceremonial  occasions.  It  was  the 
long  gallery,  however,  that  was  in  greatest  vogue.  You  simply  had 
to  have  one,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  its  length.  The 
gallery  at  Hatfield,  for  instance,  built  by  Robert  Cecil,  the  first 
Karl  of  Salisbury,  is  163  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
feet  high.  And  this  curiously  elongated  room  was  enriched  with 
beautiful  windows  and  wainscoting.  It  was  furnished  with  choice 
cabinets  and  with  other  treasures  such  as  fine  tapestries  and  had 
displays  of  paintings.  Erederick,  the  Duke  of  Wuertenberg,  for 
instance,  during  his  tour  of  England  wrote  of  "the  masterly  paint- 
ings" at  Hampton  Court,  and  after  visiting  Theobalds,  Lord 
Hurghley's  country  house,  which  James  I  afterwards  took  possession 
of,  mentioned  in  what  we  could  easily  mistake  for  the  Victorian 
manner  "very  artistic  paintings"  and  "correct  landscapes  of  all 
the  most  important  and  remarkable  towns  in  Christendom." 

The  gallery  was  incidentally  used  in  bad  weather  for  promenading, 
for  which  its  shape  seems  to  have  been  especially  designed,  but  it 
was  really  used  for  all  sorts  of  indoor  amusements,  even  for  dancing. 
Dancing  was  popular  with  all  classes,  but  while  the  lower  classes 
were  rollicking  on  the  green  or  in  the  hall,  the  upper  classes  indulged 
in  stately  dances  in  the  gallery.  This  room  was  also  used  for  cards, 
chess,  and  backgammon,  which  was  called  "tables"  at  the  time.  The 
favorite  card  game  was  primero,  but  it  was  not  cards  but  singing 
that  was  the  favorite  pastime  after  dinner.  The  English  of  the 
sixteenth  century  excelled  in  part  singing;  in  fact,  they  led  the  world 
in  music.  After  dinner,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Elizabethan  to 
call  for  the  music  books,  and  the  whole  household  is  said  to  have 
sung  as  probably  no  haphazard  gathering  of  non-professional  folk 
has  been  able  to  sing  since.  Elaborate  part  songs  for  four  or  five 
voices  were  sung  at  night.  Elizabethan  men  and  women  would  have 
been  ashamed  not  to  have  taken  their  parts  readily  in  the  unaccom- 
panied madrigals  that  were  so  popular,  or  not  to  have  been  able  to 
accompany  their  own  singing  on  the  lute.  And  it  is  quite  a  revelation 
to  come  upon  the  list  of  the  instruments  that  were  on  hand  in  an 
Elizabethan  country  house.  Sir  Thomas  Kitson,  for  instance,  at 
Hengrave  Hall,  for  "the  music  of  the  house"  had  six  viols,  six 
violins,  seven  recorders  (which  was  a  kind  of  flageolet),  four  cornets, 
a  bandora,  a  cittern,  two  sackbuts  (which  resembled  trombones), 
three  hautboys,  a  curtail  and  a  bysarden  (both  wind  instruments 
of  the  bassoon  type),  two  flutes,  three  virginals,  and  an  organ — 
thirty-eight  instruments  in  all,  for  which  performers  could  be 
drawn  from  the  household.  There  were  also  fifty  books  of  part  songs 
and  dances.  It  was  this  Sir  Kitson  who  supported  in  his  service 
John  Wilbye,  who  was  in  the  front  rank  of  English  madrigal  writers, 
inferior  only  to  the  two  greatest  masters,  William  Byrd  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  whose  compositions  have  been  widely  sung. 

The  household  of  a  large  landowner  in  Elizabethan  times  was  a 
more  or  less  self-supporting  and  self-sufficing  community  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  persons.  There  would  be  the  owner  and  his  family, 
some  relatives  and  the  chaplain  and  the  tutor.  An  unbelievable 
number  of  serving  men  of  a  superior  kind  distinguished  by  capacity 
and  treatment  from  those  who  performed  the  menial  offices  of  the 
household.  Also  falconers,  huntsmen  and  lackeys  about  the  stables. 
Bakers,  brewers,  cooks,  scullions  about  the  kitchen.  Personal  attend- 
ants for  the  owner  and  his  wife.  Laundresses,  shepherds,  hogherds, 
and  dairymaids  make  up  a  large  and  complete  menial  group 

Up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  ( Continued  on  page  102 ) 
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a  gown  in  pastel  rose  and 
-  vcr  (Nicole  de  1  aris).  Jean 
King  did  the  amusing  velvet  bow 
and  leather  on  the  ermined  fig- 
ure, while  colored  feathers  on  a 
Juliette  cap  is  one  of  Kenre's  in- 
spirations. For  evening  make-up, 
Elizabeth  Arden  has  a  complete 
hox  of  harmonizing  toiletries  for 
each  gown  in  the  wardrohe. 
Against  the  Chinese  inspired 
wallpaper  of  Katzcnbach  and 
arren  (see  your  decorator)  is 
a  Capehart  radio  and  phono- 
graph console  from  the  Liberty 
AVusic  Shop.  Ruby  Ross  "Vi  ood 
has  the  beautiful  carved  pine 
mirror,  brown  and  cream  rug, 
chair,  and  Chinese  square  urn  / 
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THE  new  acquisitions 
from  London  feature 
distinctive  and  colourful  por- 
celains suitable  for  table  and 
other  decorations  of  impor- 
tance and  quality:  also  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  exam- 
ples of  early  English  and 
Irish  Silver  including  a  su- 
perb pair  of  salvers  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  1726. 

In  the  December  issue  an  im- 
portant George  III  lireakfront 
Bookcase  wtll  be  illustrated. 


One  uf  a  remarkably  fine  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  groups  of  a  Sportsman  and  Woman  M  floral  arbours,  on 
richly  gilt  scroll  bases.  Gold  Anchor  Mark,  1755-1760.  From  the  Sidney  Collection,  exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  Tozvn  Hall,  Chelsea,  June  1024. 
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NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Furniture  and  decorations  designed  by  Paul  R.  MacAlister  and  James  W.  Foljrer 


The  charm  of  this  simply  furnished  room 
centers  in  its  generously  proportioned 
mirrors.  One  of  rich  blue  backs  the  bed. 
Warm  peach-colored  panels  flank  the  blue 
area.  The  colored  mirrors  are  refresh- 
ingly new;  their  mellowed  reflections 
quiet  and  soothing.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  striking  effects  that  may  be  achieved 


nncew 


with  color  reflection.  Your  decorator  can 
help  you  devise  equally  unusual  treat- 
ments for  your  own  rooms.  Any  L-O-F 
glass  distributor  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

LIB  BEY- OWENS- FORD  GLASS  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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DRAMATIC  MOMENTS 


Another  gorgeous  costume  for  trie  opera  is 
otein  an  ainc  s  Russian  Sable  (right)  worn 
■with  their  crimson  gown.  Ermine  in  a  youthful 
style,  from  Jacckcl,  has  interesting  sleeve  detail 
and  short  length.  A  pastel  gown  in  blue  and 
silver  is  flattering  in  design  (Nicole  de  Paris). 
The  white  fur  and  feather  ornament  is  one  of 
Jean  King's.  Dorothy  Gray  suggests  an  orchid 
cast  of  powder  for  evening,  midnight  blue  mas- 
cara and  iridescent  eye  shadow  for  allure. 
Festive  occasions  start  with  a  cocktail  and  what 
better  facilities  could  one  ask  than  the  radio- 
bar  rrom  Center  Music  Shop.  Accompanying 
it  are  a  carved  rug  (V'soske  Shops),  brown 
and  cream  striped  velvet  chairs  of  Danby's 
and  Thibaut  paper  (see  your  decorator)  pat- 
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November,  1936 


Lotus,  Petal  Bou  l  in  celadon  jade, 
6l/i  inches  high,  Chi'ien  Lung 
period (1 736A.D.-1 795  A.  D. ) 
bought  from  Gump's  for  the  col- 
lection of  D.  C.  Jackling,  mining 
tycoon. 

While  California's  rich  soil 
was  yielding  its  gold  to  west- 
ern pioneers,  Gump's  sought 
in  the  market-places  of  the 
world  for  treasures  of  beauty. 
As  western  riches  accumu- 
lated, Gump's  assembled  a 
great  collection  of  antiques. 

California  nabobs  sur- 
rounded themselves  with 
the  rarities  we  had  discov- 
ered, seeking  here  such  beauty 
as  the  Lotus  Petal  Bowl 
illustrated.  Today,  art- 
lovers  and  connoisseurs  the 
world  over  also  know  of 
Gump's  famous  collections, 
of  jades,  porcelains,  bronzes, 
sculptures  from  magic 
Cambodia,  and  other 
antiques  and  brilliant  mod- 
ern creations  to  charm  the 
visitor  to  San  Francisco. 

GUMPS 

250  POST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1  he  National 

( Continued  from  page  22 ) 

or  the  idea  for  many  of  them,  from 
Major  J.  B.  Thompson  of  West 
Point.  The  West  Point  show  had 
installed  a  series  of  outdoor  jumps 
that  were  uncannily  like  the  real 
thing  met  in  the  hunting  field.  It 
was  a  tough  thing  to  do  anything 
like  that  indoors,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  come  close  to  it  and  Ned 
King,  the  manager  to  whom  such 
a  tremendous  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  new  shows 
is  due,  cheerfully  gives  credit  to 
Major  Thompson  and  other  West 
Pointers  for  this. 

He  also  cheerfully  gives  credit 
to  Paul  Brown,  the  artist,  who 
wanders  around  this  country  to 
race  meets  and  never  misses  Ain- 
tree  and  is  something  of  a  "nut," 
to  borrow  a  lazy  man's  defini- 
tion of  a  super-enthusiast,  on 
jumpers  and  jumping  courses. 
Brown  helped  to  sketch  out  some 
of  the  newer  obstacles. 

The  men  behind  the  show  have 
recognized  the  interest  in  jumps 
calling  for  broad  jumps  as  against 
the  jumps  with  white  poles  placed 
in  a  vertical  plane.  Of  these,  the 
double  Oxer,  which  is  a  hedge  with 
a  pole  on  either  side,  the  Hogs 
Back,  which  is  made  up  of  three 
parallel  poles,  the  middle  one  be- 
ing the  highest,  and  the  Liverpool 
— -all  make  horses  take  off  early 
and  really  jump  as  they  should 
in  open  country. 

These  things  have  been  copied 
throughout  the  country  by  pro- 
gressive shows  and  then  there  has 
been  the  steady  encouragement 
given  by  the  National  to  military 
organizations  and  police  mounted 
groups;  this  in  addition  to  the 
regular  International  Military 
Classes  which  provide  the  best  of 
a  nation  in  action.  These  classes 
are  for  National  Guard  units; 
State  Troopers  and  even  New 
York  City's  mounted  units  have  a 
jumping  team.  Other  shows  have 
followed  suit,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  fun  and,  in 
time,  an  inevitable  improvement 
in  both  the  horses  and  the  horse- 
manship itself. 

There  is  also  the  nationwide 
tie-up  which  catches  the  enthus- 
iast young,  the  Good  Hands  Cup, 
for  which  the  National  must  share 
credit  with  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  Each  show  of  any  im- 
portance throughout  the  country 
has  a  class  in  which  boys  and 
girls  compete  for  the  Good  Hands 
Cup,  its  title  explaining  what  it  is. 
The  mere  winning  in  that  show  is 
not  as  important  to  the  young- 
sters as  the  fact  that  each  winner 
qualifies  to  enter  the  one  big  class 
at  the  National — and  this  class  is 
something  to  see.  Always  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  arena  is 
crowded  with  children  of  various 
sizes  and  degrees  of  horsemanship, 
while  along  the  rails,  fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts, 
cousins,  uncles,  and  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  grandparents  hang 
on  each  move,  and  all  but  one 


small  group  of  them  decide  the 
harassed  judge  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  the  Sicilian  brigands  of 
olden  days. 

These  are  just  a  few  instances 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional, and  it  is  a  healthy  and 
nice  thing  that  the  show  is  taking 
once  more  a  leadership.  There  can 
be  small  reason  for  any  jealousy 
nor  should  there  be  a  grudging 
acknowledgment  of  that  leader- 
ship. Certain  other  shows  have  a 
greater  appeal  for  the  horseman 
alone  and  are  probably  really 
more  sporting.  But  the  National 
has  an  appeal  for  everybody  as 
well  as  the  intelligent  courage  to 
foster  that  appeal — a'nd  the  most 
dangerous  thing  the  horse  show 
lover  can  do  is  to  underestimate 
the  value  and  importance  of  that 
general  appeal. 

Guatemala  in  light 
and  skade 

( Continued  from  page  39 ) 

o'clock.  Usually  the  luncheon  hour 
is  from  one  o'clock  to  two  o'clock 
and  then  a  half  hour  for  a  siesta. 
Energetic  Americans  arrive  with 
resolute  intentions  of  never  acquir- 
ing the  siesta  habit.  For  the  first 
few  days  they  will  abide  in  their 
will-power  but  within  two  weeks 
they  will  fall  to  this  national  form 
of  relaxation.  The  tropics  will  in 
a  few  months  cure  a  fast  walker. 
He  will  quiet  down  to  the  tempo 
of  slow,  moderate  living. 

All  businesses  in  Guatemala 
close  between  twelve  -  thirty  and 
two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  two- 
thirty,  the  streets  are  virtually  de- 
serted. From  then  on  until  four- 
thirty  only  those  who  are  engaged 
in  business  stay  out.  At  four-thirty 
when  it  has  become  cooler,  the 
women  leave  their  homes.  In  their 
best  clothes  they  promenade  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  The  avenue  becomes 
jammed  with  smartly  dressed 
women  who,  in  peacock  fashion, 
display  their  latest  afternoon 
frocks.  The  shops  shut  their  doors 
again  between  six  and  seven.  Din- 
ner is  not  served  until  eight  and 
frequently  lasts  until  ten  o'clock. 
Seldom  does  anyone  retire  very 
much  before  midnight. 

Bridge  parties  never  start  before 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Friends  call 
at  night  only  after  nine.  Because 
servants  take  so  long  to  answer 
door  bells,  visitors  will  often  wait 
outside  for  five  minutes  before 
they  decide  to  leave  a  card,  if  no 
one  is  at  home.  Nobody  ever 
thinks  of  hanging  up  a  telephone 
receiver  until  five  minutes  have 
elapsed — it  takes  that  much  time 
for  a  servant  to  answer  the  call. 

There  are  some  unusual  cus- 
toms of  etiquette  in  Guatemala 
society.  When  a  woman  is  intro- 
duced to  another  feminine  guest  at 
any  residence,  the  woman  who  is 
sitting  down  gets  up  to  greet  the 
newcomer.  At  dances,  after  each 
piece,  the  couples  promenade  on 
the  ball  room  floor,  circling  it  sev- 
eral times  until  the  music  begins 
again.  Music  is  usually  furnished 


Enjoyment 
of  your 
CAPEHART 
is  doubly 
assured 
when  the 
installation 
is  made  by 

Jliberty 

Liberty  Music  Shops 
have  specialized  in 
Capehart  for  many 
years  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  in- 
strument and  the  re- 
quirements for  proper 
installation  to  assure 
maximum  accoustical 
advantage. 

Remote  Control 

is  a  phase  of  installation 
which  Liberty  has  de- 
veloped to  a  remarkable 
degree — affording  the 
possibility  for  as  many 
as  12  speakers  and  12 
control  units  to  a  single 
instrument. 

Speakers  and  controls 
may  be  located  any- 
where in  the  home  or 
on  the  surrounding 
grounds. 

Ask  to  see  illustrations 
of  typical  Liberty  re- 
mote control  installa- 
tions, on  land  and  sea. 
A  consultation  with  our 
engineering  department 
involves  no  obligation. 


LIBERTY  MUSIC  SHOPS 

450  Madison  Ave.  at  50th  St. ;  795  Madison  Ave. 
at  67th  St.;  10  East  59th  St.  (Savoy-Plaza) 
Tel.  PLaza  3-0180 
254  Worth  Ave.,  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 
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THE  CHATEAU 
Combination  Phonograph 
and  Radio,  completely 
automatic.  Handles  three 
to  twenty  records  of  both 
10  and  12*  sises  inter- 
mixed. Plays  both  sides 
of  each  record  in  sequence, 
one  side  only  or  repeats 
any  record  as  desired. 
Reproduces  entire  sym» 
phonies,  operas  and  album 
sets  of  recordings  in  their 
correct  sequence.  Twcnty« 
four  Tube  Custom-Built 
Capehart  Radio.  The 
Chateau,  Louis  XVI 
styling,  illustrated  above, 
is  of  Royal  Hawaiian  Koa 
Wood,  with  tinted  floral 
inlay.  Other  models  and 
cabinet  stylinss  available. 
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Kings,  of  old,  with  their  staffs  of  court  musicians, 
like  kings  today  with  their  royal  prerogatives 
for  command  performances,  were  impoverished 
musically  compared  with  what  you  may  now 
enjoy.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  couldn't  bring  his  majesty  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  wealth  of  fine  music 
you  can  command  with  a  Capehart. 

A  musical  instrument  which  would  reproduce 
with  indescribable  beauty  and  perfection  of  tone 
the  music  of  your  choice  at  any  time,  for  as 
long  as  you  wish,  would  be  unbelievable  if  it 
were  not  a  reality  in  Capehart. 

With  a  Capehart,  the  modern  automatic  phono= 
graph^radio  combination,  you  can  summon  the 
great  artists  to  play  instantly  for  you  the  master^ 
pieces  of  the  immortals,  making  the  renowned 
personages  of  musical  history  intimates  of  your 
home.  Music  for  the  cultural  education  of  your 
children;  music  to  entertain,  to  soothe,  to  exalt,  to 
inspire  .  .  .  for  the  times  when  you  need  the 
magic  touch  of  the  correct  music  to  turn  social 
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occasions  in  your  home  into  glorious  successes 
...  for  the  times  you  like  to  relax  and  listen  lazily 
to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  soothing  melodies 
...  it  matters  not  what  nor  when,  for  you  will 
always  be  equal  to  the  occasion  with  a  Capehart. 

The  Capehart  is  the  only  phonograph  with  the 
exclusive  Capehart  record  changer  which  plays 
both  sides  of  each  record  in  succession,  and, 
therefore  is  the  only  instrument  which  auto- 
matically plays  complete  operas,  symphonies  and 
album  sets  of  music  in  their  correct  sequence. 

The  Capehart  has  not  only  the  highest  fidelity 
but  this  fidelity  covers  the  full  scale,  including 
the  low  and  middle  frequencies  as  well  as  the 
high,  bringing  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  original 
production.  It  is  the  one  musical  instrument 
which  fully  meets  all  the  requirements  for  music 
in  the  modern  home.  It  is  truly  the  modern  mas  = 
terpiece  and  is  considered  indispensable  in  the 
finest  homes.  Illustrated  brochure  on  request. 
The  Capehart  Corporation,  Fort  ^v'ayne,  Indiana. 
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No  longer  need  you  plan 
for~years  and  years  to  get  a  lot  of  time, 
then  spend  a  good  small  fortune  to  go 
round  the  world. 

Regular  world-cruising  President 
Liners  make  possible  this  greatest  of  all 
voyages  now,  in  no  more  than  104  days. 
And  for  as  little  as  $1033  First  Class  . . . 


See  multi-colored  Singapore 


for  the  whole,  exciting  26,000  mile  cruise 
to  21  fascinating  ports  in  14  different 
countries ! 

On  top  of  shortened  time  and  lowered 
cost,  you  now  may  sail  exactly  when  you 
please,  for  these  President  Liners  start 
out  every  other  week  .  .  .  and  you  may 
board  your  ship  at  either  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco. 

A  Thrilling  Itinerary 
Sailing  from  New  York,  you  will  first  visit 
Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Then, 
from  California,  you  follow  the  Sunshine 
Route  to  rare  Hawaii,  Japan,  China's 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  and  the  Philip- 
pines' Manila. 

Next  come  Singapore — at  the  world's 
crossroads,  Penang,  India's  Colombo  and 
Bombay,  Egypt's  Port  Said  and  Suez  and 
Alexandria,  Naples  and  Genoa  in  Italy, 
Marseilles  .  .  .  and  finally,  again,  New 
\brk.  (If  you  begin  your  trip  in  Cali- 
fornia, you'll  end  it  with  the  journey 
through  the  Panama  Canal.) 

Either  way,  the  cost  is  fust  $1033. 

This  includes  your  First  Class  outside 
stateroom  and  excellent,  varied  meals  and 
entertainment  on  board  a  big,  smooth- 
riding  ship  with  bright,  informal  public 
rooms  and  ample  play  decks,  even  an 


outdoor  swimming  pool . . .  and  carefully 
planned  sightseeing,  with  guides  and 
local  transportation,  in  each  of  the  for- 
eign countries  on  your  route ! 

If  you  would  like  to  cut  your  time 
away  to  only  85  days,  you  may  do  so  by 
crossing  America  by  train,  eliminating 
Havana  and  Panama. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  time  does  not 
matter,  take  advantage  of  the  President 
Liners'  unique  service  to  cruise  as  you 
please.  Stopover  anywhere,  visit  ashore 
or  make  sidetrips,  continue  when  you 
are  ready  on  the  next  or  another  of  these 
fortnightly-sailing  ships. 

Get  Full  Information 

Tickets  good  for  two  full  years  cost  only 
$854  First  Class.  And  a  favorable  ex- 
change that  multiplies  your  American 
dollars  by  two  and  three  in  many  foreign 
countries  makes  shore  costs  and  sidetrip 
expense  very  little. 

Get  all  details  from  your  own  Travel 
Agent  now.  Ask  too  about  President 
Liner  trips  through  the  Panama  Canal 


See  a  Philippine  market  place 


to  California  or  New  York,  and  to  the 
Orient.  Or  write  us  for  a  new,  fully  de- 
scriptive, illustrated  book. 

Offices  at  604  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
110  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  514  W. 
6th  St.,  Los  Angeles;  311  California  St., 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  other  principal  cities. 

DOLLAR 

Steamship  \.ines 

New  York-California  •  Orient 
Round  the  World 


by  a  Guatemalan  marimba  assisted 
by  the  more  modern  jazz  tones  of 
saxophones,  and  other  familiar 
brass  instruments. 

Guatemalans,  like  any  race  in 
which  throbbing  Latin  blood  flows, 
delight  in  talking.  Even  the  rush 
of  modern  commerce  which  has  in- 
vaded some  of  the  stores  in  Guate- 
mala City  has  not  ended  it.  If  you 
are  a  resident  in  the  city  and 
should  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  conversation  similar  to 
this  might  take  place: 

"Buenos  dias,  Don  Antonio," 
the  clerk  will  make  a  polite  bow 
and  shake  hands.  "And  how  is  Se- 
nora  Gomez  and  the  little  young- 
ster? That  is  fine.  And  your  sister, 
is  she  also  in  good  health?  It  is  a 
pity  she  gets  those  spells.  You 
must  send  her  to  the  States.  The 
change  in  climate  will  do  her  much 
good." 

If  you  wish  to  be  abrupt,  you 
cut  in  and  ask:  "I  want  to  look 
over  some  shoes." 

"Oh,  yes,  Don  Antonio,"  the 
clerks  says,  but  makes  no  attempt 
as  yet  to  wait  on  you.  Now  that  he 
.has  inquired  into  the  health  of  the 
entire  family,  he  continues:  "I  saw 
you  at  the  movies  last  night.  How 
did  you  like  la  Senorita  Rogers? 
Yes,  it  was  an  excellent  picture.  I 
trust  Senora  Gomez  enjoyed  it, 
too." 

By  now  he  has  you  seated  and 
proceeds  to  show  you  what  you 
came  for  in  the  first  place.  During 
the  time  that  you  try  on  the  shoes 
until  you  have  made  your  pur- 
chase, the  conversation  continues. 
When  you  have  paid  him,  he 
shakes  hands  again.  "Muchas 
gracias,  Don  Antonio.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  serve  you.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  have  your  patronage. 
Please  extend  my  best  wishes  of 
health  to  Senora  Gomez  and  el 
nino.  And  I  hope  Dios  will  answer 
your  sister's  prayer  and  make  her 
well  again." 

The  Indian  women  in  the 
market  will  call  their  feminine 
customers  chulita — sweet  young 
one — to  attract  attention  to  their 
wares.  Bargaining  is  necessary  not 
only  in  the  market  but  in  the 
stores,  and  the  Indian  women  at 
the  market  or  the  white-collared 
clerks  at  the  stores  enjoy  match- 
ing their  wits  on  prices  and  argu- 
ing with  the  customers. 

Once  a  tourist  is  spotted,  prices 
triple.  An  experienced  tourist  will 
bargain,  offer  a  price  and  then 
walk  away  if  it  does  not  meet  with 
response.  He  is  immediately  called 
back.  Much  argument  and  conver- 
sation ensues,  but  no  matter  how 
experienced,  the  traveler  will  never 
get  the  article  at  the  price  the 
resident  of  the  city  would  get  it. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  is  buying  In- 
dian weaving  or  other  native  prod- 
ucts, he  procures  it  for  seventy-five 
per  cent  less  than  he  would  if  he 
purchased  it  in  the  states. 

The  Guatemalan  weaving  is 
probably  the  most  unusual  found 
in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
From  the  artistic  point  of  view  it 
is  more  original  and  shows  better 
craftsmanship  than  that  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  or  North  Amer- 
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ican  Indians.  This  textile  work  is  I 
now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
American  merchant  and  it  may 
soon  be  introduced  into  evening 
clothes,  bathing  suits  and  other 
feminine  attire.  The  interesting 
point  is  the  startling  mixture  of 
colors.  One  piece  of  weaving  will 
have  as  many  as  eight  colors,  all 
clashing,  yet  amazingly  enough, 
still  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

It  is  a  strange,  fascinating  coun- 
try— this  Guatemala — and  a  hos- 
pitable, interesting  race.  No  won- 
der that  when  it  became  a  republic 
and  the  smoke  of  revolution  had 
lifted,  the  Guatemalans  in  search 
of  a  symbol  for  their  flag  chose 
the  Quezal — that  gorgeous 
plumed,  native  wild  bird  which, 
when  caught  and  placed  in  cap- 
tivity, soon  dies.  That  spirit  of 
freedom  still  throbs  in  their  veins. 

Equine  estates  dedicated 
to  the  great  god  Polo 

( Continued  from  page  63 ) 
bracken,  a  myriad  of  flowers,  and 
singing  birds  make  the  region 
paradisaical.  The  feeling  in  going 
about  is  of  being  atop  a  lofty 
mountain  range;  yet  the  elevation 
is  slight,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  vistas  open  to  the  purplish 
ocean  only  a  gentle  descent  away. 

Along  the  weaving  highways, 
arteries  of  travel  in  an  uncrowded 
part  of  California,  you  run  across 
cattle  ranches,  orchards,  Italian 
vineyards,  dude  ranches,  and 
resorts,  and  now  and  then  a 
Houyhnhnm  estate  given  over  to 
the  raising  of  thoroughbreds  for 
racing  or  polo,  or  good  mixed 
breeds  for  saddle  purposes.  Be- 
tween these  little  principalities  the 
quadruped  lords  and  ladies  are 
forever  traveling  back  and  forth, 
for  purposes  of  sport  or  liaison,  in 
luxurious  chariot  -  like  trailers, 
bearing  such  crests  as  Windy  Hill, 
Lawridge,  Pasatiempo,  not  unlike 
those  de  luxe  bungalow  trailers  in 
which  many  Yahoo  families  are 
seeing  America  first. 

Where  you  leave  the  Santa 
Cruz-Los  Gatos  highway  to  turn 
in  at  Lawridge  Farm,  the  private 
lane  crosses  a  cool  ravine  and 
curves  through  the  trees  to  an  ad- 
mirable gate  which  rises  like  a 
hobby-horse  on  a  merry-go-round 
to  open  or  close  when  a  cord  is 
pulled.  The  wooden  fences,  both 
sides,  wear  guardrails  turned  in- 
ward to  protect  scampering  colts 
from  bruises  and  scratches  as  a  re- 
sult of  too  high  spirits  in  wild-oat 
pastures.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
playground  or  training  field  with 
a  Hitchcock  corral  in  the  center. 
Then  come  the  main  buildings, 
constructed  of  redwood  neatly 
weathered  into  the  evergreen  set- 
ting provided  by  nature. 

Through  a  wide  porte-cochere, 
you  enter  the  private  court  where 
the  box-stalls  face  upon  a  lawn 
and  flower  garden.  Fine  heads  are 
lolling  out  of  the  opened  upper 
halves  of  Dutch  doors.  Large  gen- 
tle eyes  are  viewing  tranquilly  the 
antics  of  bantam  hens  with  their 
mixed  broods  of  ducks,  chicks, 
and  pheasants. 

This  is  the  royal  court  presided 
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Renowned  for 
Neckwear  of  Highest  Quality 

Cravats  from  Sulka's  whether  for  Gifts  or  personal 
use  are  certain  of  appreciation  for  nothing  finer  in 
quality  is  obtainable — a  fitting  compliment  to  the  taste 
and  distinction  of  men  accustomed  to  the  best — 

'  from  $5.00  to  $6.50. 

We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  Assortments  for  your  selection. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

NEW  YORK  — 512  FIFTH  AVENUE  0 
»ARIS  CHICAGO  —  6  SO.   MICHIGAN  AVENUE  LONDOf 


MINK  THE  MAGNIFICENT 

Smart  urbans  live  in  a  thoroughbred  mink  coat 
like  this,  which  serves  for  the  simplest  day 
occasion  or  the  most  elaborate  evening  event. 
It  is  of  rich,  deep,  natural  mink  .  .  .  $1875. 


GUNTHER 


666   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


over  by  King  Zitro,  whose  sire 
(reverse  the  spelling)  was  the  fa- 
mous Ortiz  in  the  $30,000  class. 
Among  his  blueblooded  ladies  are 
Farewell-to-France,  Missie  Mouse, 
Orfreda  (half-sister  to  Zitro),  Al- 
freda  (mother  of  Orfreda),  and 
high-stepping  Kitty  Moran.  Near 
by,  Law's  Folly,  a  sleepy  burro,  in 
the  company  of  hissing  geese  and 
strutting  turkeys,  plays  policeman 
over  a  side  lane  of  box-stalls  where 
the  lesser  lights,  offspring  of  mor- 
ganatic marriage,  hold  forth:  Hula 
Girl,  Honey  Puddles,  Budweiser, 
and  Bright  Eyes.  The  latter 
dame,  sired  also  by  Ortiz,  compen- 
sates for  lack  of  title  on  her 
mother's  side  by  her  reputation  in 
international  polo  gained  under 
Tommy  Hitchcock.  All  of  these 
ladies  are  or  should  be  enceinte 
as  the  result  of  visits  to  Windy 
Hill  Farm,  Mission  Ranch,  or 
other  principalities.  Lawridge 
Farm  expects  a  new  prince  soon. 
He  will  be  brought  up  to  his  kingly 
duties  and  occupy  a  place  in  the 
modern  easy  style*  of  monarchs, 
with  dictator  Bob  firmly  holding 
the  hackamore. 

•  The  practical  background  of 
Lawridge  Farm  is  in  itself  most 
interesting.  As  suggested  before, 
polo  is  an  expensive  pastime,  and 
the  breeding  and  training  of  polo 
ponies  belongs  in  the  category  of 
art  rather  than  business.  But  busi- 
ness there  must  be  somewhere, 
however  well  camouflaged.  Back- 
ground is  the  proper  word.  Just 
as  polo  is  the  lightsome  theme  of 
activity,  so  beautiful  scenery  and 
decorative  improvements  are  most 
in  evidence.  But  across  the  beauti- 
ful ravine  stands  the  old  white- 
washed farmhouse  in  a  setting  of 
cornfields,  and  beyond  lovely 
groves  lie  fields  of  grain-hay  mel- 
lowing into  the  dough  under  the 
alternate  manipulation  of  cool  sea 
mists  and  California  sunshine. 

Hay  and  grain  are  the  basis  of 
the  economic  wherewithal.  Upon 
the  main  farm  of  150  acres  and 
adjacent  leased  areas  is  raised  a 
superabundance  of  excellent  feed. 
The  surplus  is  sold  in  one  form  or 
another  according  to  the  market. 
Usually  best  results  are  obtained 
by  converting  the  crop  into  beef 
and  pork.  Hereford  feeders,  in 
number  apportioned  to  the  avail- 
able pasturage  and  provender,  are 
obtained  off  the  inland  dry  ranges, 
to  be  carried  three  to  six  months 
or  until  they  are  fat  for  a  favor- 
able market.  These  are  followed 
by  hogs,  corn-fattened  in  the  pro- 
verbial cornbelt  manner.  The  Po- 
land Chinas  and  Berkshires  are 
bred  on  the  farm,  the  young  hogs 
having  access  to  a  strip  of  shady 
pasture  in  which  they  find  acorns, 
roots  and  wild  herbs  to  their  lik- 
ing. They  demonstrate  the  little 
known  fact  that  a  hog  is  not  a  pig 
in  the  metaphorical  sense  and  will 
lead  a  clean  life  where  the  oppor- 
tunity is  provided.  Goats  also  fit 
nicely  into  the  picture  in  that  they 
browse  like  deer  mostly  among 
scenery  where  the  succulent  shoots 
of  the  underbrush  provide  a  pas- 
turage not  otherwise  utilized. 

The  raising  of  poultry  has  not 
been   developed   as   a  business. 


Along  with  the  dairying  it  is 
mainly  to  supply  the  Yahoo  tables. 
It  is  largely  ornamental  in  that 
the  young  dictator  makes  a  hobby 
of  raising  queer  fowl,  such  as  tum- 
bler and  pouter  pigeons,  pheas- 
ants and  wild  ducks,  and  espe- 
cially game  chickens. 

His  quarters  form  an  L  off  the 
main  court  and  give  upon  a  pri- 
vate garden  and  sun  nook  where 
breakfast  is  usually  served  and 
most  of  the  receiving  done.  A 
flagstone  path  leads  to  a  special 
playground  for  the  children.  The 
dwelling  house  begins  to  the  left 
of  the  porte-cochere  with  a  club 
room  below  and  a  bunk  house 
above  for  the  bachelor  Yahoos. 
Then  come  the  broad  kitchen,  the 
dining  room,  the  office,  the  den, 
and  bedrooms  en  suite  with  pri- 
vate baths.  The  scheme  of  decora- 
tion breathes  horses,  sport,  polo, 
with  a  dash  of  yachting  in  ships' 
clocks,  pictures  and  heirlooms.  A 
great  grandfather's  bootjack,  made 
of  the  crotsh  of  an  apple  tree,  vies 
with  a  modern  engineering  device 
three  feet  high  for  the  same  hum- 
ble purpose.  The  beds  are  de- 
signed for  comfort,  but  also  to  be 
parked  one  upon  another  in  typi- 
cal bunkhouse  manner.  Every- 
thing at  Lawridge  Farm  has  the 
air  of  "belonging"  while  at  the 
same  time  ministering  to  the  con- 
sidered need  and  ease  of  both  beast 
and  man. 

The  construction  is  entirely  in 
native  redwood  supplemented  with 
red  brick  and  tile.  Nothing  could 
be  more  attractive  than  the  dull 
reddish  finish  of  this  remarkable 
wood.  Redwood  is  especially  re- 
sistant to  rot  and  fire,  and  the 
o'd  timbers  are  much  sought  for 
their  mellowed  beauty.  The  pick- 
ets in  the  fence  about  the  court 
and  dwellings  were  "stolen"  from 
the  old  farmhouse.  Age  and  ex- 
posure have  tinted  them  gor- 
geously in  lichen  pastels  of  gray, 
green,  and  mustard. 

The  day  at  Lawridge  Farm  be- 
gins with  the  grooming  and  check- 
ing over  of  the  bluebloods.  Then 
come  the  constitutionals  in  the 
guise  of  pleasure  riding,  alternat- 
ing with  workouts  in  the  training 
field.  Each  pony  is  regularly 
drilled  in  the  paces  and  aid  re- 
sponses peculiar  to  the  maneuvers 
of  polo.  Every  few  days  two  or 
more  are  charioted  over  to  Po- 
gonip  Club  to  take  part  in  practice 
games  and  friendly  contests.  There 
the  studied  emphasis  is  not  so 
much  upon  the  player,  although 
of  course  each  one  must  know  his 
stuff,  as  upon  the  pony,  towards 
the  making  of  mounts  gently  and 
thoroughly  trained  for  the  great 
equestrian  sport. 

Talking  the  language  is  your 
open  sesame  to  Pogonip  and  this 
modern  province  of  Houyhnhnms; 
likewise  to  Lawridge  Farm,  if  you 
can  work  the  combination  of  the 
trick  gate.  A  black  whippet  flashes 
across  the  road.  A  xylophone  of 
cowbells  announces  your  arrival. 
Presently  the  affable  young  dicta- 
tor comes  forth.  You  are  presented 
at  court,  nuzzled  for  sugar  and 
judged  by  your  comments  in 
equineology.  You  are  passed  on  to 
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I  .  i  w  h  hilly,  w  lin  betiays  ln^  <  |U  i<l 
<i|>ininii  will)  his  cars.  Meanwhile 
boxing  gloves  arc  being  fastened 
iivei  llie  spurs  of  Iwo  lean  and 
dare  devilish  lighting  <  <>i  ks.  Heads 
down,  feathers  ruffed,  they  g" 
it  with  .in  mined  vengeance.  No 
liliKidshed,  thanks  In  the  gloves, 
luit  several  tec  hnical  coups  de 
grace.  Knsconccd  in  the  sun  garden, 
with  a  glass  of  effervescent  I.aw- 
ridge  nectar  in  your  hand  (we 
neglected  to  mention  the  private 
vineyard  and  presses  and  the  sui 
generis  adaptation  of  the  cham- 
pagne grape),  you  discuss  pu'n 
and  ruminate  the  pleasant  ramifi- 
cations nf  that  great  game. 

I  inc  tradition 

(Continual  from  page  49) 

deprived  our  architectural  expres- 
sion of  any  intelligent  meaning. 
Today,  outside  the  camp  of  the 
twentieth  century  ultra-modern- 
ists, we  at  least  know  how  to  take 
our  period  styles.  Regency,  for 
instance,  means  something  in 
terms  of  contemporary  taste  and 
is  an  authentic  symbol  of  an 
authentic  sophistication. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  interpret  tradition  in  a 
modern  spirit,  to  build  a  house 
essentially  modern  in  its  feeling 
and  implications,  yet  with  forms 
and  textures  and  a  personality 
that  are  living  symbols  of  the 
past,  of  the  best  that  the  past  had 
to  hand  on  to  us.  If  this  were  not 
so,  then  all  that  we  could  inherit 
would  be  money,  and  we  should 
be  poor  indeed  if  that  were  the 
limit  of  our  inheritance. 

Few  architects  of  our  time  have 
sensed  this  and  practiced  it  so 
finely  or  so  consistently  as  Harrie 
T.  Lindeberg.  There  is  a  long  per- 
spective down  which  the  critic 
has  appreciated  his  work — houses 
that  were  designed  to  be  houses, 
are  still  houses — and  will  be,  long 
after  the  possible  decline  of  the 
filling-station  type  of  architecture, 
a  type  devoid  of  background,  tra- 
dition, manner — or  even  manners. 

When  you  reduce  architecture 
to  a  common  denominator,  such 
as  the  "International  Style,"  or 
such  as  results  from  any  kind  of 
standardization,  you  are  likely 
to  find  that  the  result  is  a  lowest 
common  denominator.  Startling 
things  happen  when  you  forget 
that  architecture  has  personal  and 
human  values,  that  its  sum  total  is 
something  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  its  material  parts.  The  dif- 
ference is  a  human  quality  that 
can  never  be  measured  by  a  s'.ide- 
rule  or  understood  by  standard- 
ized minds.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  methods  of  construction  or 
with  stone,  brick,  concrete,  glass, 
or  metal,  as  such.  Architecture  is 
to  be  measured  in  the  human 
qualities  wrought,  through  tradi- 
tion, from  any  and  all  materials, 
and  its  antithesis  is  the  formula, 
the  universal  specification. 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  this 
truth  about  architecture  that  leads 
to  the  appreciation  of  such  a  coun- 
try house  as  the  one  which  Harrie 
T.  Lindeberg  built  for  himself  in 


PRESENTS     WITH  PRESTIGE 


Special  significance  attaches  to  the  gift  which  is  Kensington.  Not  only 
have  the  varied  Kensington  pieces  rare  beauty,  but  their  beauty  is  also 
enduring.  It  can  be  a  lifelong  reminder  of  friendship. 

The  attractiveness  of  Kensington  is  more  than  style  deep.  Lustrous 
Kensington,  the  new  alloy  of  Aluminum,  is  solid,  unplated  metal  which 
never  tarnishes,  never  stains. 

You  will  find  Kensington  gifts  in  wide  assortment  at  the  better 
stores  everywhere. 


The  Compass  Decorative  Plaque. 
Flavor  of  (ar  horizons.  Sandwich  or 
canape  plotter.  Diameter  15  inches. 
$7  SO. 


The  Sherwood  Console  Set.  Shallow 
Compote.  Diameter  10  inches,  $6.00. 
Candle  Sticks.  Height  2M  inches. 
Each,  $2  50. 


The  Hampshire  Fruit  or  Flower  Bowl. 
Diameter  11    inches.  $5.00.  The 
Wiltshire  (same  shapel.  Diameter 
9  inches.  $4.00. 


Kensington  Picture  Frames,  lovely, 
untarnishing,  dust  -  proofed.  Three 
sizes,  six  designs,  plain  and  deco- 
rated. $5.00  to  $9.00. 


The  Hexagon  Cigarette  Box.  Really 
distinctive.  Height  4?4  inches.  $5.00. 
Ash  Trays  to  match.  Four  for  $5.00. 


The  Sugaroc  and  The  Crackerac. 
Very  New.  Clever  tea-time  servers 
for  sugar  ond  crockers.The  Sugarac. 
$2.00.  The  Crackerac,  $3.50. 
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1926  at  Piping  Rock,  a  lovely  spot 
on  Long  Island. 

It  is  a  house  of  stone  and  brick, 
with  a  tile  roof,  but  this  does  not 
tell  all.  The  stone  is  laid  with  a 
technique  that  brings  out  all  the 
nature  of  stone;  the  brick  was  im- 
ported from  Holland  because  the 
architect  wanted  brickwork  that 
would  have  a  mellowness,  a  soft- 
ness that  accurately  machine- 
made  brick  lacks;  the  roof  tile 
had  evolved  from  consistent  ef- 
forts on  the  architect's  part  to  in- 
duce the  manufacturer  to  create 
something  comparable  with  very 
old  shingle  tile. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  the 
machine,  from  its  very  nature, 
misses.  Old  colors,  old  textures, 
old  irregularities  —  it  is  of  such 
things  that  charm  is  built — and  if 
modern  industry  succeeds  in  "pre- 
fabricating" charm  on  a  Ford 
mass  production  basis,  the  indus- 
try of  making  building  materials 
will  have  passed  out  of  the  realm 
of  manufacture  and  into  the  realm 
of  sheer  magic.  We  continue  to 
await  the  day. 

We  are  hare  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  interiors  of  Mr. 
Lindeberg's  house,  which,  in  their 
unusual  quality,  go  far  toward 
eluding  description.  You  can  name 
colors,  but  no  matter  how  deft 
your  naming,  no  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation registers  itself  in  the 
mind.  The  effort,  however,  needs 
to  be  made.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  library,  perfect  in  its  restraint, 
in  its  dignity,  but  a  dignity  that 
easily  escapes  formality.  In  color, 


a  light  gray-green — but  how  does 
one  describe  gray-green?  A  Chi- 
nese ancestor  portrait  and  some 
modern  figures  in  the  arched  tops 
of  the  recessed  bookcases  show  the 
art  of  centuries  past  touching 
hands  with  the  art  of  the  twen- 
tieth century — which  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  dining  room  has  impressed 
a  good  many  people  as  being,  defi- 
nitely, an  interior  worthy  of  the 
sadly  over-used  term  "distin- 
guished," also  "gracious,"  to  use 
a  similarly  over-used  term.  The 
walls,  perfectly  plain,  are  of  a 
deep  emerald  green,  over-glazed 
with  blue  lacquer,  and  the  floor,  as 
in  Creole  manors  of  the  Carib- 
bean, is  of  mahogany. 

Occupying  the  whole  height  of 
a  wing  of  the  house,  the  living 
room  is  designed  in  a  vein  of 
pleasant  informality,  with  wal's  of 
greenish  gray,  a  little  darker  than 
the  library,  and  with  a  floor  of 
Swedish  pine,  oiled  and  waxed. 

Considerably  anticipating  the 
modern  trend,  Mr.  Lindeberg  used 
very  few  mouldings  in  the  interior 
detailing  of  his  house,  using  them, 
indeed,  only  where  some  sound 
reason  suggested  their  use.  The 
result  is  a  restful  simplicity  in  ef- 
fect, without  the  barrenness  of 
many  twentieth  century  interiors. 

Much  of  the  tangible  charm  of 
this  house,  in  terms  of  tradition, 
lies  in  the  apparently  random 
choice  of  furniture,  many  pieces 
of  which  are  of  Mr.  Lindeberg's 
own  design.  This  variety  effects  a 
complete  escape  from  the  old  de- 


lusion of  elegance  that  prompted 
an  insistence  on  adherence  to  a 
given  "period  style"  and  shows 
the  hand  of  assurance  and  the 
possession  of  impeccable  taste — 
elements  in  interior  architecture 
and  furniture  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute  either  in  the  books 
of  the  academic  school  or  the 
originalia  of  the  ultra-moderns. 

It  is  an  old  truism  that  an 
architect's  house  is  seen  as  an  un- 
equivocal reflection  of  his  personal 
architectural  tastes  and  convic- 
tions, as  they  appear  unaffected 
by  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
varied  requirements  of  clients.  I 
have  always  felt,  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  this  house,  that  Mr. 
Lindeberg  could  have  no  possible 
misgivings  in  letting  it  speak  for 
his  own  tastes  and  convictions  as 
applied  to  the  country  house  archi- 
tecture of  our  time. 


The  ghost 


goes 


South 


(Continued  from  page  69) 

stairs — is  still  in  use  today.  Per- 
haps our  intolerance  of  her  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that,  although 
(in  our  younger  days)  we  passed 
many  a  night  in  this  very  bed- 
room, The  Gray  Lady  paid  us  no 
attention  whatsoever. 

Charleston  also  has  its  Gray 
Lady,  diminutive  version — since 
she  was  known  as  The  Little  Gray 
Lady  of  Middleton  Place.  Her 
motives  were  simple,  plausible; 
and  she  herself  sounds  compara- 
tively fragile  in  her  lack  of  blood- 


thirstiness — for  her  haunting  was 
done  because  of  the  lost  beauty  of 
a  garden. 

In  1865  the  house  at  Middleton 
Place  was  burned.  When  the  Mid- 
dletons  returned  after  many  years, 
they  found  everything — including 
their  once  beautiful  garden — vir- 
tually desolate.  And  their  means 
were  so  limited  at  the  time  that 
little  could  be  done  to  repair  house 
or  garden.  It  was  about  then  that 
The  Little  Gray  Lady  was  first 
seen:  she  was  thought  to  be  a 
former  Mrs.  Middleton  who  had  a 
consuming  love  for  her  garden.  At 
dusk  she  would  appear,  when  the 
mists  began  to  rise  from  the  Ash- 
ley River;  near  a  certain  patch  of 
Scotch  gorse,  on  a  certain  path- 
way. Along  the  walks  bordering 
the  parterre,  she  wandered,  only  to 
vanish  as  she  reached  the  terraces 
overlooking  the  ruined  Butterfly 
Lakes. 

When  the  present  owners  first 
inherited  Middleton  Place,  one  of 
the  colored,  gardeners — old  Wil- 
liam— told  them,  "The  Little  Gray 
Lady  do  still  walk,  'cause  I  seen 
her  myself  last  week." 

She  continued  to  do  so  for  many 
years;  white  people  sensed  her 
presence  as  well.  But  during  these 
years  the  owners  were  dedicating 
their  activities  to  restoring  the 
gardens  to  their  former,  sightly 
unreal  loveliness.  And  they  more 
than  did  that:  today  Middle- 
ton  Gardens — with  the  Butterfly 
Lakes  cutting  into  banks  of  aze- 
leas,  japonicas,  mossed  trees,  wis- 
taria; with  its  symmetrical,  spa- 


ACCENTING  SIMPLICITY  in  every  graceful  line  is  this 
grouping  of  Bodart  French  Furniture  .  .  .  for  good  taste  in  bed- 
room furniture  invariably  calls  for  the  simple  as  against  the  ornate. 
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for  little  rooms;  for 
alcoves  and  niches; 
for  the  wall  behind 
the  bed. 

A  delightful  wall- 
paper with  all  the 
charm  of  Victorian 
days. 

Printed  In  hand,  in 
France,  from  our  pri- 
vately owned  blocks 
dating  from  1830,  it 
represents  only  one 
in  a  collection  of  un- 
usual and  exclusive 
wall-paper.  $15  a  roll. 

NANCY 

McClelland 

INC. 

15  EAST  57  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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clous  planting,  Its  rye-drenching 
color  is  a  masterpiece  of  land  - 
•«  i| >«•  gardening,  li  nut  lUfpril 
ing  that,  when  ohl  William  was 
re  questioned  l>y  his  master  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  his  answer 
v\  i  .,  "Hiiss,  I  ain't  seen  The  Little 
('■ray  Lady  for  quite  a  while  now. 
Hut  you  see,  she  ain'l  goin'  to 
walk  no  mo'.  No.  Vou  see,  the 
garden's  dune  hein'  taken  keer  of 
now  \nd  the  Little  Gray  Lady, 
she  must  he  satisfied." 

We  are  not  making  a  rash  state- 
ment— we  feel — when  we  say  that 
The  Ghost  not  only  went  South, 
but  he  stayed  there. 

(  nval  horses:  jjrval  men: 
(li(ir(>ii^lil)iv(ls:  sportsmen 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

Henry  when  he  was  defeated  by 
American  Eclipse  backed  by  John 
S.  Stevens  of  Castle  Point. 

Waked  in  the  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  I  heard  the  rain  coming 
down  in  buckets,  but  knowing 
well  Mr.  Hitchcock's  individuali- 
ties and  peculiarities,  I  hurriedly 
dressed  and  was  at  his  cottage  on 
Madison  Avenue  to  find  him  and 
Rigan  Mc Kinney  already  started 
on  their  breakfast.  Over  a  deli- 
cious ice  cold  honeydew  melon,  we 
were  soon  discussing  Rioter's 
chances  for  the  twenty-ninth  run- 
ning of  the  Saratoga  Steeplechase 
Handicap,  the  second  race  of  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  al- 
ready had  one  set  of  the  horses 
out  between  the  showers,  and  after 
breakfast  we  w?nt  down  to  the 
stable  and  looked  on  while  another 
set  worked.  My  host  did  not  fancy 
Rioter  in  the  mud,  but  there  was 
never  a  thought  of  scratching. 

Stopping  a  minute  at  the  Rid- 
dles', I  found  Sam  and  Plunkett 
Stewart  enjoying  their  breakfast 
in  bath  robes,  abusing  the  rain, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  in  deep  and 
earnest  conversation  with  her 
trainer,  George  Odom. 

Mrs.  Dupont  took  us  to  the 
Gideon  Putnam  for  lunch,  and 
surely  that  old  pioneer  who  came 
to  the  Springs  in  1789  would  be 
proud  could  he  have  seen  the  per- 
fect hostelry  of  Georgian  architec- 
ture named  in  his  honor.  The 
meals  at  the  L'nited  States,  the 
Grand  Union  and  Congress  Hall 
were  then  all  American  plan,  and 
the  viands,  as  one  English  visitor 
put  it,  were  brought  in  by  barrow 
loads  to  serve  the  hundreds  sit- 
ting down  at  breakfast.  At  the 
buffet  luncheon  served  at  the 
Gideon  Putnam  I  found  Robert 
Turnbull  and  his  wife  at  a  table 
at  my  elbow.  Bob  eagerly  de- 
scribed to  me  the  grand  book  for 
which  he  was  partly  responsible, 
entitled,  "Prince  William's  Parish 
and  Plantations,"  one  of  which 
called  Twickenham  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turnbull's  winter  home  in 
South  Carolina.  He  was  another 
sportsman  who  came  to  Saratoga 
to  watch  the  races  and  not  scan 
the  dope  sheets.  A  little  way  be- 
yond were  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Good- 
win and  her  husband,  who  for 


COLLECTOR'S  LUCK 

AT   W  &  J  SLOANE 


Antique  Gift  Suggestions.  Very  fine  Sheraton  bow-front  sideboard 
(c.  1780)  .  .  .  mahogany  with  a  beautiful  glowing  finish,  inlaid  with  satin- 
wood  and  Amboyna  medallions,  %  1  000.  Waterford  glass  girandoles  (c.  1  790), 
pr.$  I  2  00.  Helmet-shaped  Waterford  glass  compote,  $5  00.  FourCenturiesShof. 
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WEDDING  and  XMAS  GIFTS 


CIGARETTE  CASES 
DESK  PIECES 
JEWEL  CASES 
CANDLESTICKS 
HUMIDORS 
and  ENAMELS 
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in 
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CLOCKS  in 
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A  LA  VOTM! 


Whatever  your  fancy  in  glass- 
ware, be  assured  we  have  it.  The 
shapes  and  designs  of  our  drink- 
ing glasses  are  making  history. 
We  suggest  you  see  them. 

Wine  Glasses  $3  to  $50  per  doz. 
Cocktails,  $15  per  doz.,  as  illus- 
trated. Old  Fashioneds,  $8  per 
doz.,  as  illustrated.  Highballs, 
$12  per  doz.,  as  illustrated. 


LITTLE  SHAKERS 
for  individual  tastes.  Sets 
of  2,  3  or  4,  on  walnut  base. 
$10,  $15  and  $18. 


Send  for  Gift  Booklet  "L"  ready  for  mailing  November  15th. 
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145  EAST  57TH  STREET  •  since  1S4S 

(1  block  east  of  Park  Avenue) 
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years  had  done  so  much  for  sport 
at  Middieburg,  Virginia. 

Starting  early,  at  the  track  we 
found  every  parking  space  full, 
and  knowing  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  some  one  on 
that  last  day  parked  on  the  lovely 
round  green  forecourt  of  the  club 
house,  I  told  the  chauffeur,  "Drive 
right  on  the  west  end,  take  the 
keys  and  light  out,  and  we  will 
do  the  same."  Sure  enough,  al- 
though the  porter  of  the  club  was 
blowing  his  whistle  trying  to  order 
us  off,  we  escaped  and  after  the 
races  found  that  many  had  been 
forced  to  follow  our  example. 

Racing  at  the  Springs  is  so 
comfortable;  it  spoils  you  for  any 
other  course.  Just  a  step,  and  be- 
low the  club  house  veranda,  you 
see  Tom  Healy,  Jack  Joyner,  and 
other  trainers  of  the  great  stables 
of  the  past  and  present  chatting 
together.  On  the  next  floor,  you 
find  your  friends  at  ease  in  the 
boxes,  and  if  you  wander  into  the 
big  grandstand  you  will  find 
sportsmen  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  for  Saratoga  is  the  mecca 
of  the  followers  of  the  bang  tails. 
Victor  Mather  and  his  wife  from 
the  Brandywine  Hunt  were  pres- 
ent, and  I  had  a  word  with  W. 
Goadby  Loew  and  snatched  a  few 
moments  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Peggy 
Talbot,  both  of  us  looking  for- 
ward to  sport  with  the  Orange 
County  in  December. 

Was  mighty  glad  to  meet  John 
O.  Gheen  who  had  done  so  much 
to  make  a  success  of  the  National 
Capital  Horse  Show,  but  sad  to 
relate  Helen  Hitchcock  Clark  had 
telephoned  twice  that  morning  to 
her  father,  but  the  ceiling  was  too 
low  for  flying  so  she  had  to  miss 
the  day's  sport.  Nowhere  did  I 
see  a  representative  of  the  Bel- 
mont family,  who  for  three  gen- 
erations had  been  leaders  on  the 
Turf  and  Field  in  the  States,  al- 
though a  Saturday  or  two  previous 
I  had  had  a  few  moments  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Bettina  Belmont. 

From  Sam  Riddle's  box  we 
watched  the  faces  and  the  races. 
The  course  between  the  flags 
was  splendid  compared  with  that 
on  which  I  won  the  Hunters' 
Steeplechase  in  1896  with  just  a 
white-washed  barrel  here  or  there 
to  show  the  way.  Now  there  is  a 
splendid  green  hedge  circle  which 
guards  the  turns  and  the  course 
is  as  lovely  as  that  at  Auteul.  Dis- 
cussing the  race  in  the  morning,  I 
said  to  Rigan,  "On  account  of 
the  deep  going,  I'd  let  Rioter  go 
right  out  in  front  so  that  he  would 
have  plenty  of  impetus  to  carry 
him  over  his  jumps,"  and  Rigan 
replied,  "There  is  no  trouble  about 
that,  that's  where  he  likes  to  go," 
and  so  it  happened.  It  was  really 
nothing  but  a  good  school  for  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  imported  four-year- 
old  son  of  Reflector,  who  has  not 
lost  a  race  this  year,  and  was 
trained  to  the  minute  by  Peter 
Green.  Jungle  King  fell  the  first 
time  around,  and  then  Little 
brought  up  Birmingham  carrying 
"Brose"  Clark's  light  blue,  yellow 
sash  and  cap,  and  Rigan  allowed 
him  to  think  he  could  win  for 
about  a  half  a  mile,  then  cleverly 


came  away  at  the  winning  post. 

Wandering  over  to  Mrs.  Kil- 
mer's box,  I  begged  her  company 
to  inspect  the  starters  of  the  Hope- 
ful, and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  well  versed  she  was  in  thor- 
oughbred lore.  I  don't  know  a 
woman  in  America  who  can  talk 
more  intelligently  on  blood  lines. 
Certainly  it  took  the  vision  of  an 
expert  in  blood  lines  to  buy  Sun 
Briar,  as  Mr.  Kilmer  did  at  Sara- 
toga when  every  one  else  was 
looking  at  the  colt's  ringbones  and 
forecasting  disaster.  Strongbow, 
one  of  the  best  hunters  I  ever 
owned,  had  a  high  ringbone  be- 
hind and  went  sound  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Maedic  galloped  away  with  the 
Hopeful  and  $25,000,  and  instead 
of  watching  the  race,  I  watched 
the  face  of  the  old  gambler,  E.  R. 
Bradley,  and  when  his  Billionaire 
was  collared  by  Maedic  his  ex- 
pression never  changed. 

Now  the  Saratoga  Cup.  Before 
the  race  L  had  a  chance  to  meet 
and  have  a  short  chat  with  Mar- 
tin Stainforth  and  tell  him  that 
residing  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
was  a  great  American  Sportsman, 
Jack  Barnard,  who,  in  1880,  had 
seen  Carbine,  with  145  pounds  up, 
win  the  historic  Melbourne  Cup. 
a  handicap  for  two  miles  from  a 
field  of  thirty-nine  starters. 

In  the  paddock  was  Discovery 
with  Bejshak  waiting  to  be  thrown 
up  and  the  Son  of  Display  was  a 
picture  horse  but  a  little  too  short 
coupled  to  fill  my  ideal  of  a  dis- 
tance horse.  Then  going  away 
down  under  another  clump  of  trees 
I  found  Fitzsimmons  walking  his 
charge,  for  trainers  are  just  as 
superstitious  as  old  women,  and 
once  they  have  selected  their 
place  in  the  paddock,  they  try  to 
stick  to  it  year  in  and  year  out. 
There  walked  Granville,  bay  colt, 
three,  the  ideal  cut  of  a  stayer, 
long  and  rangy;  it  is  hard  to  fault 
him  anywhere.  Both  fore-ankles 
seemed  on  the  edge  of  oslets,  but 
his  owner  later  told  me  in  New 
York  that  the  swelling  was  en- 


American  Red  Cros- 


The  American  Ked  Lross  is  again 
appealing  for  aid  on  behalf  of 
their  annua  1  Roll  Call  from  Ar- 
mistice  Day  to  Thanksgiving.  Do 
your  share  and  join 
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MACY'S  DECORATING 
SHOP  DID  THIS  ROOM 

Mary's  decorating  staff  is  doing  fascinat- 
ing rooms  from  CJraiic  Square  to  Nassau. 
I  lie  largest  assortment  of  home  dhor  ill 
the  world  is  at  their  fingei  ti|is  in  the  store  ; 
they  have  taste  and  executive  ability  and 
they  know  how  to  save  you  vast  sums  of 
money.  I  hey  are  glad  to  talk  with  you  in 
the  Decorating  Shop  on  Mary's  9th  floor 
at  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York. 


AN  lMI'UUTANT  collection  of 

OMENTA]  RUGS 

under  the  personal  • I >  i r  < -  of 

ARTHUR  URBANE  DILLEY,  M.  A. 

AdOunal  tiu(hurit)  jiiJ  ,iuf.W  of  'Ilnn.l.il  Hu.s  anrf Carpets" 

One  of  the  ourstarultnii  collections  of  Oriental  rugs  is  here  offered  to  pur- 
chalets..  Values  are  unusual  in  rugs,  carpets  an«J  European  tapestries  of  many 
si;es  an  J  descriptions. 

Sfwiul  Attraction  for  Rmj  Collectors  and  Patrons  of  Art 

On  exhibition,  oncof  the  finest  examples  extant  of  Antique 
Caucasian  Dragon — Animal  Rugs.  Photograph  on  request. 

For  particulars  about  the  collection,  write  to  Mr.  Dilley,  or 
phone  for  an  appointment  when  you  are  in  New  York. 

WM.    H.    JACKSON  COMPANY 

Established  1S27 

16  Itf    lm\  Sirvet,  New  York  City    •     Phone  ELdororlo  ">-24">0 


\  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIOM 

HANDMADE    POTTERY    FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Twelve  Inch  Compotier  and  two  Candle  Holders  finished  in  Royal  Blue 
(dark),  Sunglow  Red,  Turquoise.  Old  Ivory  (satin  finish),  Poppy  Yellow,  or 
Desert  Green  (satin  finish).  Express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  United  States. 

Price  $15 

LA  BCMTA  POTTERY 
BOX  342 
TAFT.  CALIFORNIA 

HIGH-FIRED  ORIGINAL 
GLAZES.  DESIGNS. 


SLEEP  ON 


Ll\  LIVE/ 


Ask  to  see  the  SPRING-AIR  Line 
at  Your  Favorite  Store 

Two  kinds  of  Spring-Air  mattresses 
—  the  two-layer  Sleep  Cushion,  and 
the  conventional  inner-spring  type  — 
are  protected  by  the  dependable  and 
specific  Karr  Sleep  Unit  Guarantee. 

In  buying  the  inner-spring  type  of 
mattress,  you  need  not  sacrifice  in 
life,  health,  and  happiness  by  getting 
a  construction  inferior  to  the  Guar- 
anteed Karr  Sleep  Unit.  The  Spring- 
Air  line  of  mattresses,  both  inner- 
spring  and  sleep  cushion  types,  at 
prices  from  $24.50  to  $45.00,  are  all 
built  with  the  patented  Karr  Sleep 
Unit. 

SPRING-AIR.  HOLH.VD.  MICHIGAN 
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RACED  in  a  pattern  of  enchantment  where  lovely 
provinces  are  treasure-houses  of  romances,  and 
fairy  bock  chateaux  visions  that  "dreams  are 
made  on".  .  .  lies  the  charm  that  is  France.  .  .  in 
old  walled-town  and  quaint  countryside  it  tells  of 
days  when  heraldic  banners  gleamed  in  the  sun 
and  duchies  were  pawns  on  history's  chessboard 
•w  You  will  find  it  in  Compiegne  where  Jeanne 
d'Arc  was  sold  by  the  Burgundians ...  in  Provins 
of  the  Crusaders'  crimson  roses  . . .  along  the  Cote 
d'Argent  where  the  strange  country  of  the  Basques 
is  ever  fringed  with  molten  silver  ...  in  Laon  of 
the  oxen  gargoyles  where  Richard  the  Fearless 
once  escaped  in  a  bundle  of  hay  ...  in  the  whirl  of  Monte  Carlo,  for- 
tune's toy  .  .  .  and  in  that  eternal  carnival  of  beauty  and  exotic  color 
at  Nice  ...  at  Plombieres-les-Bains  in  the  Vosges  .  .  .  and,  hidden 
in  the  Auvergne  hills,  the  charming  spa  of  Saint-Nectaire  .  .  .  and  in 
Bourges  where  the  hosts  of  medieval  saints  still  preach  their  sermons 
in  miracle  colors  in  the  ancient  stained  glass  ▼  Keep  a  rendezvous 
with  romance  in  Old  France  ...  the  finest  and  fastest  trains  with 
special  rates  for  tourists  .  .  .  sleeping  and  dining  car  tariffs  also 
greatly  reduced  ...  the  best  hotels  or  excellent  pensions 
at  rates  that  agreeably  surprise  'W  Your  travel  agent  will 
an   itinerary   and    furnish   tickets  at  no  extra  cost. 
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Vf6  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


tirely  soft  and  that  Fitzsimmons 
was  treating  it  with  iodine,  that 
they  both  expected  to  have  it 
clear  up  in  the  winter,  and  that 
he  had  never  shown  any  soreness. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  at  the 
Springs,  the  race  for  the  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Turf  in  America 
had  bzen  on  everyone's  tongue. 
A  fast  track  would  of  course  have 
been  preferable,  but  both  owners 
came  from  a  race  of  sportsmen. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  could  drive 
his  trotters  down  the  speedway  in 
New  York  and  not  mind  brushing 
hub  caps  to  ho'd  his  own  with  the 
best,  and  WiLiam  Woodward's 
uncle,  at  Belair,  had  a  pack  of 
hounds  that  was  second  to  none 
in  Maryland.  They  ran  their 
horses  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  I 
understand  that  neither  owner  had 
a  dollar  on  the  race.  Of  course  I 
was  all  for  Granville  and. as  I  said 
at  luncheon,  "If  Stout  can  only 
take  the  lead,  stay  there,  ride  his 
mount  in  the  best  going  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  pole  and  throw 
the  soup  up  into  Discovery's  face, 
and  then  if  Discovery  could  come 
on  and  beat  him,  we  will  know 
he  is  the  best  horse."  And  the  race 
'was  run  just  that  way.  Discovery 
made  one  try  going  around  the 
northwest  turn  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  far  side,  but  it  was 
useless,  and  Granville  won  as  he 
liked  by  six  or  eight  lengths.  I 
went  downstairs  on  purpose  to  see 
Discovery  and  his  jockey  when 
they  walked  off  the  track.  The 
former  was  splashed  from  nose 
to  tail  and  the  latter  was  so  caked 
with  mud  that  he  could  hardly 
look  out  of  his  eyes.  After  the 
race  we  ran  to  our  motor,  started 
Eastward,  and  at  ten-thirty  P.  M. 
Mrs.  Dupont  dropped  me  out  at 
Lordvale,  after  one  of  the  most 
glorious  days  in  my  turf  history. 

Big  game  futures 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

or  rail,  or  a  few  hundred  miles 
farther'north  into  Western  Alberta 
or  British  Columbia.  But  in  re- 
sults there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

If  one  wants  to  see  nature  in 
the  raw,  an  unspoiled  country 
where  game  exists  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  the  covered  wagon,  in  a 
land  of  scenic  grandeur  which  beg- 
gars description,  then  he  should 
take  a  pack  train  trip  into  the 
Paradise  of  the  American  sports- 
man, that  country  in  the  Alberta 
Rockies,  north  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  or  on  the 
beautiful  British  Columbia  side  of 
the  same  range. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  the  man  who  wishes  really 
worthwhile  trophies  and  has  the 
time,  to  waste  it  in  the  Western 
states,  unless  he  desires  antelope 
which  he  can  get  nowhere  else  ex- 
cept in  Mexico,  or  elk,  which  he 
will  not  find  as  plentiful  or  offer- 
ing such  fine  heads  as  in  the  state 
of  Wyoming. 

The  writer  has  made  three  trips 
to  Alberta  and  one  to  British 
Columbia.  He  has  shot  at  one 
time  or  another  in  every  other 


Province  in  Canada,  south  of  the 
Yukon,  and  if  he  were  starting  out 
tomorrow,  would  make  tracks  for 
the  Alberta-British  Columbia  line 
as  fast  as  possible. 

On  a  hunting  trip  north  of  the 
Great  Smokey  River  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1926,  the  writer  saw  two 
hundred  and  eight  head  of  game 
in  thirty  days  and  came  back  with 
a  full  bag  of  sheep,  goat,  caribou, 
moose,  deer,  and  bear.  On  that  trip 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  counting 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep 
in  a  single  basin,  and  a  few  days 
later,  saw  fifty  head  of  mountain 
caribou  in  a  single  herd. 

The  following  autumn,  hunting 
south  of  the  Transcontinental,  he 
secured  the  sheep  illustrated, 
which  in  all  three  measurements 
of  base,  length,  and  curl,  consti- 
tutes a  record  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  three  best  sheep  that  ever 
came  out  of  Alberta.  Two  days 
later,  he  counted  in  three  hours 
from  the  pack  train,  seventeen 
moose  which  were  making  no 
effort  at  concealment.  That  was 
on  the  Pembina  River  and  he 
doubts  that  even  when  the  early 
explorers  came  into  the  country 
they  ever  found  them  more  plen- 
tiful. Since  that  time,  game  con- 
ditions have  improved.  Most  of 
the  Indians  have  been  moved  out 
of  the  country  to  reservations,  and 
fewer  sportsmen  have  gone  into  it, 
while,  with  the  exception  of  last 
winter,  the  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  the  game. 

This  autumn  I  went  out  to  shoot 
with  George  E.  Hargreaves,  the 
far-famed  British  Columbian 
guide,  whose  entirely  unbiased 
opinion  I  would  rather  depend 
upon  than  any  other  observer  in 
the  Northwest.  Mr.  Hargreaves 
told  me  that  in  his  opinion,  game 
was  on  the  increase  in  the 
Rockies  and  in  taking  a  trip  last 
year  over  the  same  country  which 
the  writer  visited  in  1926,  he  saw 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  head 
of  game  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  which  would  go  to  prove  it. 

This  year  my  trip  was  cut  to 
eight  days,  when  we  were  forced 
out  of  the  hills  by  a  regrettable 
accident,  but  in  that  time  on  the 
British  Columbian  slope  of  the 
Rockies  we  saw  sixty-seven  head 
of  game  which  I  can  recall,  includ- 
ing one  grizzly,  one  black  bear, 
four  caribou,  nine  moose,  five 
deer,  forty-seven  goats  and  a 
wolverine — all  this  despite  the  fact 
that  we  never  got  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  railroad. 

Arcady  Farm 

( Continued  from  page  59 ) 

ripen  earlier  and  are  more  perfect 
than  those  which  are  encouraged 
to  stay  close  to  the  ground. 

Since  at  Arcady  Farm  all  paths 
and  drives  lead  eventually  to  the 
stables,  the  gardens  at  last  are 
passed  and  one  arrives  at  the 
gate  to  the  stable  courtyard. 
Through  the  open  gate  one  looks 
down  an  enchanting  vista  of 
drives  with  tree-shaded  parkway, 
past  the  charming  service  resi- 
dences and  the  tremendous  stables 
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to  distant  yellow  field-*'  An  inlrr- 
(*tihg  looking  old  bell  Willi  .1 
rooted  -diellri  Ctttttn  Inr  grnvty 
|Utk\\  i\  and  i;i\rs  the  pioper 
rural  ton*  li  totlie  pa  lection  ol  the 
ludxaplng  surrounding  the  I  n  . •  < • 
(table  jroup, 

Oh,  there  aie  garage*  and  a 
grrrnhouse,  nicely  inconspicuous, 
of  course,  foi  il  la  ob\  loua  that  in 
this  sir tu »n  ol  tin-  estate  nothing 
niaitcis  luii  the  stable*.  Actually, 
when  one  Is  caught  by  the  infec- 

tious  entlui>i.i»m  of  a  true  horse 
lover,  it  scciih  that  even  tin-  house 
Is,  after  all.  a  men  convenience 
ami  qui  it-  iiuithni.il 

Certainly  thr  nay  little*  jo«  kry 
statins  wIiom-  twins  ha\«-  .ihv.ub 
greeted  one  al  the  residence,  the 
comfortable  office  lor  tin-  discus- 
sion of  equine  business,  the  airy 
cleanliness  of  the  stalls,  even  the 
long  cavern  of  the  training  chute 
and  the  order  of  the  tack  room 
exert  a  strange  fascination.  It  is 
as  if  all  these  thinu*  combine  with 
the  superb  horses  to  defy  the 
"ache  of  modernity"  caused  by 
the  soulless  efficiency  of  a  stream- 
lined machine  age,  and  create  in- 
stead an  allure  which  is  whole- 
somely exhilerating! 

The  service  houses  are  sugges- 
tive of  rural  England  with  their 
immaculate  trimness  and  gaily 
lowering  window  boxes.  Vines 
cover  the  white  walls  and  a  net- 
work of  sunshine  and  shadows 
plays  upon  the  green  trim  of  win- 
dows and  the  interesting  texture 
of  the  tile  roof.  Even  the  most 
casual  visitor  is  impressed  by  the 
generous  scale  of  these  many- 
windowed  stables.  Truly  here  is  a 
paradise  for  horses,  and  for  those 
who  appreciate  them! 

To  enter  the  stables  one  passes 
the  miniature  jockeys  standing 
properly  beside  boxed  shrubs,  to 
come  into  a  passage  whose  white 
walls  are  decorated  with  black  sil- 
houettes of  horses  taking  hurdles. 
Just  inside  the  entrance  door  to 
the  right  is  the  office  where  a  fire- 
place, broad  wooden  benches, 
photographs  and  prints  of  horses, 
hounds  and  hunters  make  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  stable  a 
not  too  arduous  task. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  tack  room  where  even 
the  uninitiated  find  delight  in  the 
collection  of  fine  saddles  and 
bridles  hung  with  decorative 
regularity  from  attractive  wood 
paneled  walls.  Solid  white  trunks 
contain  more  "gear,"  while  a  long 
table  spread  with  white  displays 
beautiful  bits  of  craftsmanship  in 
the  way  of  spurs,  bits,  hunting 
horns,  stirrups,  sandwich  cases — 
all  the  accoutrements  necessary  to 
hunting  and  racing  activities.  A 
large  glass  cabinet  is  filled  with 
vari-colored  ribbons  won  in  count- 
less races  by  horses  from  Mr. 
Behr's  stables. 

There  are  stalls  for  thirty  horses 
in  the  stables  which  are  well 
lighted,  ventilated,  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Under  cover  is  a 
training  chute  some  three  hundred 
feet  long,  while  in  the  open  coun- 
try behind  the  stables  is  a  large 
corral,  a  one-mile  schooling  track 
for  timber  racers  as  well  as  a 


jumping  ring  and  training  field. 

In  the  past  Mr  Behr  kept 
l\vent\  i  oiiples  ol  hound  t,  but  ol 
recent  years  he  has  (entered  his 
interest  solely  <mi  steeplechasers 
and  hunters.  During  the  winter 
months  in  these  spacious  stables 
the  racers  rest  while  the  green 
ones,  those  horses  about  four  years 
old,  start  the  training  which  will 
last  two  or  three  years  in  order 
that  for  .1  possible  lour  yens  they 
may  lie  winners  in  turf  events. 
After  the  tenth  year  these  horses 
often  become  nice  hunters. 

From  the  stables  of  Arcady 
Farm,  horses  have  been  entered  in 
all  the  principal  Timber  races  of 
the  past  twelve  years  with  a  rec- 
ord of  winning  something  over 
seventy  rates  during  that  period. 
The  Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  that 
most  coveted  of  trophies  for  a 
sportsman,  which  must  be  won 
three  times  to  become  a  personal 
possession,  h.is  hern  gained  twice 
by  Mr.  Behr's  horses.  Naturally, 
eai  h  new  horse  acquired  by  Mr. 
Behr  is  hoped  to  be  the  poten- 
tial winner  of  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
creature  that  may  bring  the  cup 
to  a  place  of  honor  in  the  already 
well-filled  trophy  room  of  Arcady 
Farm.  With  the  turf  records  of 
Mr.  Behr's  horses  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  one  of  his  entries  may 
bring  back  the  prize  of  prizes  in 
equine  affairs.  Here  follows  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  victories: 

Twice  Winner.  ..  .Maryland  Hunt  Cup 
Three  times  Winner. 

Meadow  Brook  Cup 
Three  times  Winner.  .My  Lady's  Manor 
Three  times  Winner. 

Grosse  Point  Hunt  Cup 
Three  times  Winner, 

Onwentsia  Hunt  Cup 

Twice  Winner  Wissahickon  Cup 

Twice  Winner, 

Mississippi  Valley  Gold  Cup 

Winner  Pickcrinp  Hunt  Cup 

Winner   The  Adjacent  Hunt  Cup 

Winner  The  Churchille  Cup 

Winner  The  Millhrook  Hunt  Cup 

Winner  The  Toronto  Master's  Cup 

Winner  The  Toronto  Hunt  Cup 

Winner  ..The  Long  Island  Hunt  Cup 
Winner... The  Burns  Henry  Memorial 

Winner  The  Helpfull  Cup 

Winner.. The  Blind  Brook  Steeplechase 

Winner  The  Mission  Valley  Cup 

Winner, 

The  Double  Event-Bclmont  Park 
Winner  The  Hopefull  Plate 

So  it  is  that  Arcady  Farm  is  a 
training  school  for  Mr.  Behr's 
horses  as  well  as  a  delightful  coun- 
try seat  for  family  life.  In  its  ex- 
tensive acreage  there  is  a  feeling 
of  the  rural  charm  of  English 
meadows  and  woodland,  which  is 
further  emphasized  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stables.  The  spacious- 
ness of  the  estate  captivates  the 
imagination,  lends  its  scale  to  the 
house  and  gives  to  this  type  of 
country  life  an  indescribable  flavor 
of  urbanity. 

Wriat's  a  couple  o{ 
martin  in  a  lifetime 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

pound  tuna  to  a  finish  in  twenty 
minutes.  Surely  if  that  minor  had 
succeeded,  I  had  at  least  a  chance 
on  a  fish  half  as  large.  If  we  had,  I 


Your  Dog  Can  Find 
Game  In  Improved 
Hunting  Areas ! 
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TOO  often  vour  faithful  old  dog 
wears  out  his  heart  searching  for 
game  in  covers  which  yielded  full 
bags  in  former  years,  but  which 
now  are  strangely  deficient  in  wildlife. 

It  is  possible  for  YOU  to  so  improve 
your  favorite  hunting  areas  that  game 
will  STAY  there — to  reward  the  efforts  of  your  dog  to  find 
a  bevy  of  quail,  or  an  old  cock  pheasant  waiting  to  thunder 
up  through  the  golden  leaves. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  by  placing  at  your  disposal 
the  Western- Winchester  Game  Restoration  Plan,  developed 
by  our  own  game  management  staff,  and  based  upon  prac- 
tical experience  at  our  own  experimental  game  breeding 
farm  and  in  Western-Winchester  game  restoration  areas 
carefully  selected  to  cover  different  conditions.  First,  while 
actually  hunting  your  chosen  area  this  Fall,  take  a  census  of 
the  game  in  the  area.  Then  follow  the  plan,  as  covered  in 
the  textbook,  "Restoration  of  Upland  Game,"  which  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little  time  and  effort  it  requires 
to  put  the  plan  into  effect.  Perhaps  only  a  few  hours  of 
careful  observation  and  enjoyable  outdoor  labor.  Write  . . . 
or  mail  the  Coupon! 

WESTERN    CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  K-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 


THE    SPORTSMAN'S  AMMUNITION 


Game  Restoration  Area 

Help  Increase  Wildlife! 


If 


Western- Winchester  Game  Res- 
toration Area  sign.  The  bounda- 
ries of  Western- Winchester  Game 
Restoration  Areas  are  dotted  with 
these  identifying  signs,  appealing 
to  all  sportsmen  to  help  increase 
wildlife. 


LONG  RANGE 
WILDFOWL  LOAD 


UNIFORM 
UPLAND  GAME  LOAD 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  K-93,  Eas£  Alton,  I1L 

You  may  send  me  a  copy  of  the  textbook,  "Restoration  of  Upland  Game",  covering  the  Western- 
Winchester  Game  Restoration  Plan  in  detail. 

Name  


Address  

Post  Office  State 
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Donald  Deskey,  of  i\eiv  York.  Designer 


A  Unique  Spot 
For  Entertaining  Your  Guests 


\XT  ITH  its  roof  and  sides  of  glass, 
VV  it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  airy 
freedom  and  "out-doorishncss." 
Flowers  thrive  freely,  adding  their 
charm  and  decorati veness.  Because 
of  its  glass  roof,  does  not  darken 
any  room  it  adjoins.  That's  im- 
portant. 

The  evening  lighting,  delightfully 
tempered,  comes  from  seemingly 
nowhere.  In  this  one  an  intriguing 
effect  is  created  by  the  light  filter- 
ing through  the  green  glass  tile  in 
front  of  the  flower  beds.  The  soft 
graduated  coloring  holds  a  mystery. 


The  bar  at  the  end,  although 
glassed  about,  has  a  textured  sur- 
face which  effectually  excludes 
visibleness  from  outside. 

This  lounge  opens  off  the  pent 
house,  but  can  be  adapted  to  prac- 
tically any  location.  We  will  gladly 
design,  build  and  equip  one  for  you 
in  entirety.  Or  work  hand-in-hand 
with  your  designer  or  architect,  as 
we  did  in  connection  with  this  one 
of  Leigh  Block's,  President  of  In- 
land Steel  Corporition,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan Drive,  Chicago. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A  Des  Plaines,  111.,  Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


For  Four  Generations  •  •  •  Builders  Oi  Greenhouses 


J  L 


PAUl  DRAPER 

AND  A  BEAUTIFUL  DANCING  ENSEMBLE 

Twice  Nightly  Except  Sunday 

SHIP    IPDIUPS  ondh/s 
RIPPLING  RHYTHM  ORCHESTRA 

Nightly  During  Dinner  and  Supper  in  the 

CodhikvoH  Room 

Reservations  call  "Bonaudi"  Regent  4-5900 


thought,  only  a  dory.  It  would 
then  be  a  relatively  easy  matter 
(provided  the  line  was  strong 
enough)  to  throw  on  the  drag  and 
submit  to  being  towed  over  the 
Gulf  Stream's  blue  expanse — but 
there  was  no  dory  and  I  must  be 
content  with  things  as  they  were. 

Wally  Baker  had  disappeared 
into  the  cabin  and  returned  with 
a  fine  specimen  of  Leonard  rod, 
gaily  wound  with  scarlet  silk.  To 
this  was  attached  a  4-0  Reel,  sim- 
ilar to  mine.  From  the  bait  box 
came  a  weird  looking  fish,  wearing 
an  anxious  expression  and  an  elon- 
gated under  jaw.  This  was  a 
"Bally-Hoo"  or  "Balao,"  a  favorite 
morsel  of  marlin.  The  Hook  attached 
to  the  long  wire  leader  was  passed 
through  the  creature's  mouth,  out 
the  gill  and  then  through  the  body 
back  of  the  pectoral  fin.  The 
mouth  was  then  sewed  up  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  leader,  fol- 
lowing which  it  was  tossed  into 
the  wash  and  the  line  paid  out.  I 
remembered  fishing  an  outrigger 
with  a  cut  bait  that*  skipped  in  an 
hysterical  fashion  over  the  waves 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  good 
imitation  of  a  flying  fish  in 
frenzied  flight! 

We  were  now  all  set  for  the  fray 
and  I,  lolling  back  in  my  fishing 
chair,  would  have  been  content 
with  the  world  in  general  had  I 
been  able  to  conquer  the  feeling 
that  Wally  Baker  had  his  all-dis- 
cerning eye  continually  upon  me. 
I  fervently  prayed  that  should  a 
marlin  take  it  into  his  head  to  hit 
my  bait,  I  would  commit  no  griev- 
ous error  and  bring  down  upon  my 
defenseless  head  the  scorn  and 
condemnation  of  this  stern  critic. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  ex- 
treme nonchalance  of  my  hostess 
in  comparison  with  my  nervous 
condition.  With  her  rod  gripped 
firmly  in  one  hand,  a  ham  sand- 
wich in  the  other,  she  surveyed 
leisurely  the  limitless  expanse  of 
blue  for  sight  of  a  fin.  Wally  Baker 
was  aloft  in  his  chair  on  the  mast, 
also  scrutinizing  the  surface. 

An  hour  had  perhaps  elapsed, 
when  my  line  was  torn  from  the 
clothespin  on  the  halliard  of  the 
out-rigger  and  my  reel  ran  out. 
Though  the  fish's  rush  was  rela- 
tively short,  he  nevertheless  proved 
to  be  extremely  stubborn  as  he 
resolutely  refused  to  be  moved 
from  his  position.  I  endeavored  to 
lead  him  through  gentle  persua- 
sion towards  the  boat,  but  with  no 
visible  effect.  More  pressure  was 
exerted  but  still  he  remained  obdu- 
rate. Mrs.  Grinnell,  watching  my 
titanic  efforts,  finally  commanded 
that  I  be  given  boat,  that  in  all 
probability  I  was  fast  to  some 
large  fish  which  was  sulking 
and  had  not  begun  to  fight.  This 
was  the  final  consensus  of  every- 
one's opinion. 

The  Oligrin  was  put  in  reverse 
and  we  slowly  backed  till  we  were 
nearly  over  the  fish.  I  then  re- 
sorted to  strenuous  pumping 
which  finally  had  some  effect.  I 
felt  him  give  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  working  him  towards  the 
surface.  Captain  Baker  stood 
ready  with  the  large  five-foot  gaff. 
The  boat  moved  forward  a  few 


feet — I  applied  more  tension  and 
my  trophy  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  top  of  a  wave.  Captain  Baker 
dropped  his  gaff,  seized  the  leader, 
and  jerked  a  small  bonito  over  the 
rail.  He  had  been  hooked  foul  in 
the  gills  which  permitted  him  to 
present  his  side  to  me  thus  ac- 
counting for  his  surprising  resist- 
ance. There  was  a  good  natured 
laugh  at  my  expense  and  the 
cruiser  proceeded  on  her  way. 

Mrs.  Grinnell  was  relating  to 
me  a  remarkable  incident  in  which 
she  had  hooked  a  large  swordfish 
off  Montauk  and  directly  in  the 
path  of  an  approaching  steamer. 
The  fish  had  torn  off  over  500 
yards  of  line  when  he  suddenly 
stopped.  The  steamer  by  this  time 
was  perilously  close  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  huge  vessel  would 
come  between  her  and  the  fish. 
With  a  forlorn  hope  that  if  she 
allowed  her  line  to  sink  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth,  it  would  not  become 
fouled  in  the  propellers,  she  paid 
out  nearly  all  of  it. 

Everything,  of  course,  depended 
upon  the  swordfish.  If  he  became 
alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  the 
steamer  and  resumed  his  rush  all 
would  be  lost.  Luck,  however,  fa- 
vored the  lady  angler,  for  the 
swordfish  stayed  put,  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  passed  over  the  sunken 
line,  the  slack  was  taken  up  and 
the  battle  resumed.  Whether  Mrs. 
Grinnell  eventually  landed  the 
swordfish  is  not  known,  for  at  that 
moment  something  tapped  her  bait 
and,  releasing  the  drag,  she  al- 
lowed her  line  to  run  off  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  She  then 
struck,  the  line  snapped  taut  and 
far  astern  a  sailfish  leaped,  his  gor- 
geous purple  fin  distended,  his 
sword  beating  the  air  as  he  sought 
to  dislodge  the  hook. 

I  looked  at  the  angler  in  awe. 
Save  for  a  certain  tenseness  of  her 
figure  and  the  corded  muscles  in 
her  forearms,  she  conveyed  the 
impression  of  utter  calmness  and 
complete  mastery  of  the  situation. 
The  sailfish  sounded,  the  reel 
smoked  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  sat  with 
feet  braced,  giving  to  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish,  but  reliant  and 
cool.  In  a  burst  of  sun-drenched 
spray,  the  great  fish  finally  leaped 
from  the  sea  in  a  purple  and  silver 
arc.  Disappearing,  he  again  thrust 
his  form  from  the  depths  and  this 
time  he  skipped  along  on  his  tail, 
his  sword  waving,  his  purple  fin 
bellying  out  in  the  wind.  Fifty 
yards  and  he  toppled  over,  van- 
ishing into  a  white-topped  wave. 
He  leaped  again  several  times  but 
his  rushes  were  becoming  visibly 
weaker  and  finally  Mrs.  Grinnell 
drew  the  fighting  fish  towards  the 
boat.  Captain  Baker  leaned  far 
over  and  with  his  gloved  hand 
made  a  sudden  lunge.  There  was 
a  jar,  a  deluge  of  spray,  and  the 
sailfish 's  head  and  shoulders  ap- 
peared above  the  rail.  "Release 
him,  Wally,"  and  Captain  Baker 
worked  the  hook  gently  from  the 
fish's  mouth,  lowered  him  into  a 
wave  and  we  watched  the  reddish 
form  weave  slowly  down  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  blue  depths;  a  sadder 
and  in  all  probability  a  wiser  fish 
who  owed  his  life  to  Mrs.  Grinnell. 
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ry\\\  iiun-vn  who  make  P.irkrr  (inns 
■I — many  of  tht'in  men  well  along  in  \'  art 
— arc  not  intrrrsti-d  in  salrs  funi'»,  m.ir- 
krts  or  ilisrounts.  1  heir  world  is  tli«*  world 
of  finrl)  filtr«l  actions  tliat  willnlwio  ■»  fnin-- 
tion  jinoollily  fur  twenty,  thirty,  rvrn  lilty 
years.  Their  eyrs  sop  success  onlv  in  per- 
fect balance,  deeply  Muni  barrels  richly 
executed  engravings  and  walnut  stocks 
polished  to  a  veritable  patina  of  mellow- 
ness. I'hcir  li«-.irt *  arc  in  ^uns  th<  \  make. 

If  these  things  mean  something  to  you, 
then  cousider  a  Parker.  For  it  is  truly  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  own  that  to  which 
another  man  has  devoted  his  life.  The 
value  of  a  Parker  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  —  but  only  in  the  deep  joy  such  a 
possession  brings  to  its  owner. 

Should  you  decide  to  be  fitted  for  your 
Parker  s,>,»n.  you  can  get  full  informa- 
tion from  your  dealer.  If  you're  fortunate, 
he  might  have  one  in  stock  that  just  fits 
you.  Or  write  to  Parker  Gun  Works, 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


PARKER  D.  H.  E. 
T)ouhle  Trigger 

•186  30 

Parker  Price*  rang* 
from  $60.50 
to  9913.60 


Remington. 


■  i»f.ri  v.ilimiisl  .mil  s|mii  Iswum.in 

I  have  since  wondered  why  all 
fishermen  do  mil  emulate  the  ex 
ample  set  hy  Mrs.  (irimiell  ami 
some  other  sportsmen  in  the  liber 
allot)  of  Iheir  sailfish.  'I'lte  llesh 
of  the  spei  ies  is  unfit  for  food  and, 
when  the  battle  is  over,  what  can 
li  ■  a  more  fitting  recognition  of  the 
fish's  gameness  than  to  permit  him 
to  return,  a  trille  weary  perhaps, 
but  unscathed  to  his  natural  cle- 
ment? The  vanity  of  man  is  un- 
fortunately opposed  to  this  praise- 
worthy practice,  the  invxplit  able 
vanity  that  impels  visiting  fisher- 
men to  pose,  rod  in  hand,  beside 
the  sun-shrivelled  carcass  of  thi-ir 
catch.  This  for  the  reason  that 
they  wish  to  take  back  the  photo- 
graph in  order  to  illustrate  to  their 
friends  their  prowess  as  deep-s?a 
anglers.  When  the  picture  is  taken, 
the  remains  of  one  of  our  finest 
game  fish  is  either  ground  up  for 
fertilizer  or  kicked  overboard  to  be 
food  for  sharks.  Captains  of  char- 
ter boats  also  object  to  this  meas- 
ure of  conservation,  claiming  that 
their  business  would  be  seriously 
impaired  if  they  did  not  bring  in 
their  sailfish  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the 
curious.  They  could  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  boatmen  of  Hoca  Grande 
or  Useppa  Island  who  use  every 
endeavor  and  effort  to  conserve 
the  tarpon. 

I  watched  Wally  Baker  adjust  a 
new  bait.  The  line  was  then  paid 
nut  and  my  hostess  settled  herself 
in  the  fishing  chair  to  await  an- 
other strike.  "Tired?"  I  ventured. 
"Tired?  What,  by  that  minnow? 
Hardly." 

Then  I  remembered  her  world- 
renowned  fight  with  a  broad-bill 
swordfish,  a  battle  that  lasted 
twenty  hours,  a  battle  that  was 
waged  relentlessly  all  through  the 
dark  hours  of  the  night,  the  black- 
ness only  illumined  by  the  jagged 
streaks  of  lightning  that  rent  the 
sky  while  thunder  crashed  and 
rolled  over  the  lonely  expanse  of 
ocean,  as  this  intrepid  woman 
fought  the  fight  of  her  career. 
When  dawn  broke,  the  gray  light 
disclosed  the  swordfish,  which  was 
hooked  between  the  eyes,  feeding 
on  a  school  of  small  fish  that  were 
disporting  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face. This  was  disheartening  to  the 
wan  and  weary  angler,  but  she 
kept  doggedly  on  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  heart  of  the  great  fish 
broke  and  he  sank  to  the  bottom — 
dead.  The  effort  of  raising  that 
450-pound  swordfish  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  slender  line  was  in  itself 
a  titantic  task  and  that  she  ac- 
complished it  at  all  was  a  miracle. 

Having  watched  her  bring  in  the 
sailfish,  I  felt  that  similar  tactics 
would  prove  satisfactory  with  mar- 
lin.  I  also  felt  that  had  I  but  the 
opportunity  and  could  I  be  but  re- 
lieved from  the  gimlet-gaze  of 
Captain  Baker,  I  would  astonish 
them  all. 

"Look,  there  he  comes  now.  He's 
following  your  bait.  Get  on  your 
toes."  I  started  from  my  chair  to 
obey  this  command  literally  but 
realized  in  time  that  it  was  merely 
a  metaphorical  manner  of  speak- 
ing. I  then  saw  a  long,  sinuous 
shape  gliding  toward  my  bait. 


JAPAN 


when  you  go  by  l\*Y#K 

And  why?  Because  N.  Y.  K.  liners  bring  Japan's  charm  to  you  at  the  very 
start  —  open  a  magic  door  where  entertainment  is  a  fine  art,  where  a  guest's 
wishes  and  comfort  are  Unalterable  law.  Yes,  even  to  the  forethought  that 
provides  your  favorite  menus  prepared  to  your  liking  by  deft  masters  of  inter- 
national cuisine.  If  you  forget  the  swift,  beautiful  motor  liners,  it's  because 
you'll  be  living  in  modern  Japan,  enjoying  her  gracious,  smiling  hospitality, 
her  glamour,  her  zest  and  allure,  all  the  way.  •  Movies,  swimming  pools, 
orchestras?  Of  course.  Everything  that  goes  with  Twentieth  Century  service. 


JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES... Stop-over  at  Honolulu 

LOW  ROUND -TRIP  FARES 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

First  Class  $551  up.  Cabin  Class  $437  up 
Second  Class  $332  up,  Tourist  Cabin  $236  up 

Regular  sailings  from  San   Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Also  direct  departures 
from  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

Write  to  Dept.  H  for  information,  rates  and  reservations.  New 
York,  25  Broadway;  Son  Francisco,  551  Market  Street;  Seatt'e, 
1404  Fourth  Avenue;  Chicago,  40  North  Dearborn  Street;  Los 
Angeles.  518  West  Sixth  Street,  or  any  Cunard  White  Star 
Limited  office.  Consult  your  local  tourist  agent.  He  knows. 


'm  the  captain  and  your 
host  all  the  way" 


(  JAPAN     iWA  I  L) 
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MILD    AS  MAY 

A     CIGARETTE     CREATED      BV       PHILIP  MORRIS 


You  have  only  to  see  these  extraordinary  apartments  to  realise  that  a 

new  hotel  has  come  into  being  at  the  famous  Fifth  Avenue  and  55th 

Street  address.  Anne  Tiffany  has  redecorated  the  rooms  and  suites  .  .  . 

each  in  a  fresh  and  inviting  key  .  .  .  and  no  matter  which  you  choose, 

you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  other  like  it!  You  will  be  delighted  with 

the  new  St.  Regis  .  .  .  yet  you  will  discover  it's  the  same  St.  Regis 

you've  always  known,  the  distinguished  hotel  that  many  of  America's 

leading  families  look  upon  as  their  New  York  home. 

Apartments  of  two  or  more  rooms  from  $300  monthly.  Bedrooms  from  $135  monthly.  Tearly  or  seasonal  leases 
available  at  lou;  rentals.  James  O.  Stack.  General  Manager,  HOTEL  ST.  REGIS,  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street, 

J^ew  TorJ^. 


"I  think  it's  a  marlin,  Wally." 

"I  believe  it  is,"  I  stammered, 
answering  for  the  Captain,  though 
the  fish  might  just  as  well  have 
been  an  octopus  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  The  marlin  swerved  off 
towards  the  right,  came  in  and 
struck  but  I  failed  to  hook  him. 
Into  my  ears  crashed  the  advice 
from  both  Mrs.  Grinnell  and  Cap- 
tain Baker.  "Let  out  line."  I  tight- 
ened the  drag. 

"Let  it  out;  let  it  out!  Don't 
tighten  it." 

I  fumbled  madly  at  the  star 
brake,  loosened  it  entirely,  knocked 
up  the  drag  and  the  line,  racing 
off  the  drum,  involved  itself  into  a 
series  of  back-lashes.- 

"Reel  in,  reel  in,"  came  the 
chorus.  Ignoring  the  tangled  con- 
dition of  the  line,  I  reeled  in  as 
fast  as  possible. 

"Put  your  butt  in  the  socket." 

I  groped  blindly  for  the  metal 
socket  attached  to  my  chair  and 
finally  found  it.  In  my  confused 
search,  however,  I  pinched  my  leg 
badly  with  the  metal  end  of  the 
butt  and  then  I  was  nearly  lifted 
from  my  seat  by  the  force  of  the 
marlin's  strike.  Instinctively  I 
struck  back. 

"You've  hooked  him." 

I  felt  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
as  the  huge  fish  catapulted  into 
the  air.  My  yachting  cap  was 
knocked  from  my  head  and  was 
saved  by  a  miracle  in  the  form  of 
Captain  Baker's  ready  hand.  Once 
more  a  large  portion  of  the  horizon 
was  blotted  out  by  the  marlin's 
bulk  and  then  apparently  tired  of 
these  aerial  acrobatics,  he  made  a 
dash  for  parts  unknown.  The  dash 
was  considerable,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  for  in  a  few  yards  the 
back-lash  made  itself  evident,  the 
line  tightened  like  a  bank's  mort- 
gage, parted  with  the  suddenness 
of  jilted  love  and  I  sat  with 
bruised  knuckles,  a  dangling  line, 
and  Mrs.  Grinnell's  gaze  upon  me. 
My  long  awaited  opportunity  had 
arrived  and  I  had  bungled  it 
through  sheer  stupidity  and  excite- 
ment. Where  was  my  vaunted  cool- 
ness? I  had  acted  like  a  tyro.  I 
knew  it  and  I  was  aware  that  Cap- 
tain Baker  was  no  stranger  to  the 
fact. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Grinnell, 
"such  things  happen  to  the  best  of 
us."  It  was  a  generous  statement 
and  I  was  moved  to  thank  my 
hostess  from  bended  knee.  I  had 
expected  at  least  the  silence  of 
soul-searing  scorn. 

Further  comment  upon  my  in- 
efficiency was  interrupted  by  the 
advent  of  a  barracuda,  which  had 
left  the  reefs  for  a  bit  of  a  turn  in 
the  "stream"  and  had  connected 
with  Mrs.  Grinnell's  hook  which 
served  to  divert  attention  from  me. 
The  barracuda  came  to  the  boat  in 
short  order,  was  given  an  aston- 
ishing buffet  over  the  eyebrow 
with  a  policeman's  club  and  was 
unceremoniously  dumped,  spots 
and  all,  into  the  fish  box. 

At  this  point  another  craft  bore 
down  upon  us  in  order  to  discover 
what  we  had  caught.  Over  the 
waves  was  borne  hilarious  laughter 
and  discordant  song — a  group  who 
though  in  Neptune's  realm  still 


showed  their  preference  for  Bac- 
chus. Rods  protruded  from  indis- 
criminate angles,  until  the  boat  re- 
sembled some  strange  aquatic  por- 
cupine. Doubtless  far  in  the  wake 
was  a  welter  of  tangled  lines. 

Mrs.  Grinnell  contemplated  the 
craft  with  thoughtful  eyes. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "we  take 
our  fishing  seriously  aboard  the 
Oligrin.  It  is  a  serious  subject. 
There  are  many  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  finer  points  of  the 
game,  treat  it  lightly,  but  there  are 
no  records  attached  to  their 
names." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  I  agreed. 

"Fishing  is  really  a  science — a 
study  that  one  must  pursue  closely 
if  he  wishes  to  succeed.  There  are 
new  things  to  learn;  habits  of  fish 
must  be  observed  and  experiments 
made  with  tackle.  In  short  it  is 
unending." 

Then  a  dolphin  struck  my  bait. 
A  beautiful  fish  this,  though  not 
an  especially  large  one.  He  ca- 
vorted about  like  a  circus  clown, 
his  colorings  of  yellow,  green,  and 
blue,  vivid  in  the  sunshine  making 
him  a  memory  that  I  will  never 
forget.  It  was  a  fleeting  memory 
because  a  shark  ate  him  and  I 
drew  in  but  a  section  of  his  head. 

Luncheon  formed  a  welcome  in- 
terlude, though  it  in  no  way  dis- 
rupted the  fishing.  Sandwiches  and 
beer  rested  on  metal  trays  that 
were  clamped  to  the  rail.  We  never 
took  our  eyes  from  the  cruiser's 
churning  wake  and  were  compelled 
to  feel  for  our  mouths  with  a  sand- 
wich. Having  established  a  fairly 
accurate  contact,  one  took  as  large 
a  bite  as  possible  and  then  chewed 
steadily  for  an  indefinite  time.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  my 
hostess  hooked  and  landed  a  large 
sailfish.  He  was  not  dramatic  but 
preferred  to  fight  far  down  in  the 
depths,  rising  only  to  the  top  when 
exhausted.  He,  too,  was  liberated 
and  swam  wonderingly  away. 

Save  for  a  three  round  go  which 
I  staged  with  a  long  and  lean 
Spanish  mackerel,  to  the  latter's 
ultimate  defeat,  the  afternoon 
passed  uneventfully.  A  weird 
spike-faced  fish  came  aboard  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  fish  that 
had  raised  a  great  deal  of  com- 
motion, which  judging  from  its 
looks  and  outlandish  name  should 
not  have  been  so  ostentatious. 
Captain  Baker  regarded  its  stripes 
and  peaked  face  and  pronounced  it 
a  Wahoo.  This  was  all  right  by 
me  but  I  wanted  a  marlin  and 
mumbled  a  fervent  request  to  the 
gods.  Several  fish  swirled  at  our 
baits  but  refused  to  follow  up  their 
initiative  and,  as  the  sun  sank  lower, 
I  began  to  despair  of  catching  a 
marlin,  my  reward  for  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  travel.  It  was  near- 
ing  sunset,  the  wind  had  abated, 
and  what  there  was  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  Baker,  was  abaft  the  beam. 

I  felt  a  slight  tapping  at  my  bait 
and  suddenly  realizing  that  some- 
thing was  demanding  my  attention 
I  let  the  line  run  out  for  a  hun- 
dred feet.  Then  I  snubbed  hard 
and  felt  decided  resistance.  The 
resistance  promptly  illustrated  its 
existence  by  making  a  gigantic 
leap  into  the  air,  where  for  the 
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li.  11  I mn  a  second  il  was  mil 
lined  auamst  the  sky  and  will)  a 
distinct  thrill  I  <utw  it  was  a  mar- 
lin  \l  l.i  .1  ms  In i| »t-  was  .ii  hievrti 
my  ambition  realized,  (  here  would 
he  iiu  hai  k-l.ishcs  this  lime,  mi 
I  ■■ill'.- 1 1 1  >  •  to  mar  my  victory.  The 
size  of  the  li>h  was  nothing  that 
/a ne  (irey  would  halloo  about  nor 
would  it  cause  \'an  <  .unpen  Heil- 
ner  to  swoon  in  his  fishing  rhair, 
hut  still  it  was  a  marlin  and  I  went 
to  work  on  him. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  antics  and 
Krim  determination  of  my  quarry. 
Twists,  somersaults,  tail  -  walking, 
anil  deep  sea  diving  were  all  in 
his  re|>ertoire.  It  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  me  to  determine 
his  exact  location.  I  would  watch 
for  him  to  appear  on  the  port  side 
and  lo!  he  would  come  Hashing  up 
on  tin-  starboard.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  wearied.  The  lunges  were 
shorter,  the  leaps  barely  cleared 
his  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
waves,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  fanning  wearily  just  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  gaff.  Then 
it  happened.  The  leader  parted 
just  above  the  eye  of  the  hook.  It 
had  kinked  about  the  fish's  sword 
and  had  given  way  at  the  crucial 
moment.  For  several  minutes  the 
marlin  remained  beside  the  boat, 
and  then  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  tail  moved  away  and  finally 
disappeared. 

I  sat  down  and  opened  a  bottle 
of  beer,  a  grin  on  my  face,  rage 
in  my  heart.  We  turned  back 
through  the  pastel-tinted  twilight 
and  I  watched  with  lack-luster  eye 
the  jade  green  waves  chasing  us 
over  the  reefs.  It  was  moonlight, 
however,  when  we  neared  Miami 
and  the  bay  was  a  sheet  of  liquid 
silver  as  the  OUgrin  plowed  along 
her  course. 

"It's  a  darned  shame  you  lost 
those  marlin,"  said  Captain  Baker 
solicitously. 

"Oh,  well!"  I  replied,  "what's  a 
couple  of  marlin  in  a  lifetime." 

Jungle   I  kanksgiving 
(Continued  from  page  33) 

ducks  which  leaped  frightened  and 
erect  from  behind  the  hummocks. 
That  big  white  leading  drake  could 
take  it!  I  knew  I  had  pointed  right 
for  both  barrels  and  in  fair  gun- 
shot, but  he  never  flinched.  The 
whole  flock  swept  off  across  the 
savanna.  A  hundred,  two  hundred 
yards  they  zoomed  straightaway: 
they  flared  sharply  and  dropped 
on  the  dry,  grassy  side  of  a  hill- 
ock in  plain  view!  I  left  Jose 
sitting  in  the  palm  swamp,  per- 1 
haps  to  ponder  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  ways  of  civilized  relig- 
ious holidays,  while  I  crept  across 
twenty  yards  of  very  wet  saw- 
grass,  then  crawled  along  behind 
a  wall  of  leafy  brush.  Cautiously 
I  peeped  around  a  boulder.  The 
ducks  were  standing  very  still; 
their  heads  were  up,  looking  at 
me,  for  all  the  world  like  a  flock 
of  Canada  geese  on  a  western  New 
York  wheat  field.  I  was  a  long 
gunshot  away,  but  I  could  only 
spring  into  action.  As  the  birds 
leaped  into  the  air  I  loosed  two 
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Dean's  Catering  Service 
ha>  maintained  lit  high 
quality  for  more  than 
three  generation! — 
nearly  a  century.  In 
many  families  it  ha>  be- 
come a  tradition. 


DEANS  "THANKS- 
GIVING SUGGES- 
TIONS"  SENT  ON 
REQUEST 


New  address 
one  door  West 
of  Park  Avenue 


DEAN'S  Mince  Pics,  delicious 
Pumpkin  Pies  and  Ice  Cream, 
made  of  heavy  cream,  have  been  fa- 
mous for  nearly  a  century.  Dean's  orig- 
inal Arctic  Package  makes  it  possible 
to  send  Ice  Cream  by  Parcel  Post  any- 
where within  24  hours  of  New  York. 
Mince  Pies  may  also  be  sent  anywhere. 
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7J  EAST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
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THE  MAYA 
BATH  SET 

Consisting  ol  6 
large  (29"  x  50") 
bath  towels,  6 
wash  cloths  and  I 
bath  mat,  includ- 
ing monograms, 
costs  $38.00.  The 
5-piece  guest  set 
is  only  $17.00. 


"Maya'  —the  new  autumn  dress  for  smart  bathrooms— will 
be  as  stimulating  to  your  eye  as  to  the  skin  it  loves  to  touch. 

It  is  unmistakably  Mosse;  unique  in  its  non-skid  texture 
that  is  at  once  invigorating  and  greedily  absorbent,  its  superb 
quality,  and  its  advanced  color  choice— Platinum  Gray, 
Chianti  Red,  Smoke  Blue— each  with  strikingly  contrasted 
monograms.  "Maya"  attends  with  equal  satisfaction  the  spir- 
ited shower  of  monsieur  or  the  leisurely  toilette  of  madame. 


750  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  •  475  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Every  house  is  cus- 
tom-built to  meet  the 
existing  conditions 
and  the  client's 
wishes.  We  urge  you 
to  plan  now  fot  a 
new  greenhouse  or  an 
addition  to  your 
present  one.  \\  rite 
for  booklet. 


Greenhouse  on  Alfred  P.  Sloane  Jr.  estate  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 
It  is  really  marvelous  what  a  lot  of  flow- 
ers, and  what  an  immeasurable  amount 
of  pleasure  can  be  had  from  a  LUTTON 
Solar  V-Bar  greenhouse.  A  greenhouse 
such  as  the  one  illustrated  is  reasonable 
in  price  when  one  considers  the  superior 
quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship 
which  enter  into  its  consideration.  -y'"  B  AR. 

GREENHOUSES 


w2.h  LUTTON  COMPANYI^ 

267  Kearney  Avenue    •   Jersey  City,  "N".  J. 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


Uf&vM  UVE  at  tk  VanmoAtl 


Pancoast  guests  discard  the  habit- 
ual "we're  stopping  at  the  So- 
and-So"  to  say  "we're  living  at 
the  Pancoast!"  Here  they  find  all 
that  is  best  in  America's  fine  re- 
sort hotels — the  quiet  luxury  of 
appointments,  the  excellence  of 
cuisine  and  service,  the  careful 
restrictions  of  clientele  that  as- 
sures them  of  congenial  com- 
panions. 

And  they  find  something  more 
— something    that    only  Miami 


Beach  and  the  Pancoast  can  com- 
bine to  offer.  The  contentment 
that's  born  of  golden  sun  and 
whispering  palms — of  carefree 
days  and  glamorous  tropic  nights 
is  augmented  by  the  mental  self- 
assurance  that  comes  with  abso- 
lute correctness.  Because  Miami 
Beach  is  the  ideal  Winter  vaca- 
tion spot — and  the  Pancoast  is 
Miami  Beach  ...  at  its  best!  ! 

■k  Arthur  Pancoast,  President 
Norman  Pancoast,  Manager 
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loads  of  heavy  shot  at  the  nearest 
bird,  but  it  wavered  never  a  bit. 
All  of  the  flock  of  big  wild  muscovy 
ducks  sped  on,  up,  up  and  away 
across  the  forest  to  the  Orinoco. 
All,  that  is,  except  one.  Crumpled 
on  the  bare  hill  to  which  his  flock 
had  followed  him  lay  the  big  white 
drake  that  could  take  it. 

We  tramped  around  the  hot  la- 
goon with  its  shallows  squirming 
with  baby  crocodiles  and  a  couple 
of  big  fellows  floating  like  sodden 
logs  well  out  from  shore.  A  blue 
gallinule  with  a  scarlet  helmet  ran 
jerkily  across  the  floating  vege- 
tation. When  it  spied  us  it  called 
kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk,  and  disappeared 
among  the  rushes  on  shore. 
Down  along  the  brush-tangled 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  we  prowled. 
Jose  pointed  at  a  big  marabou 
stork  which  stood  in  statuesque 
dignity  on  a  sandbar  far  out  in  the 
muddy  river.  ''My  people  dress 
themselves  in  the  skins  of  those 
soldier-herons,"  he  told  me,  "and 
walk  right  into  flocks  of  ducks  on 
the  sandbars  down  the  river. 
There  are  mounfains  of  ducks 
there  and  a  good  hunter  will  kill 
fifteen,  twenty  at  a  shot;  many 
hundreds  in  a  day.  Huge  turtles 
come  onto  the  sandbars  too,  to  lay 
their  eggs.  Thousands  of  turtles. 
When  they  are  plenty  so  that 
their  shells  bumping  together 
make  a  rumble  like  thunder  all 
night,  Indians  of  many  tribes 
come  there  to  take  their  eggs  and 
to  kill  them  for  their  oil  and  flesh. 
Their  shells  are  used  as  tubs." 

In  a  strip  of  dense  brush  ad- 
joining the  forest  the  pheasant- 
like guans  were  still  at  their  morn- 
ing chorus.  Clack-a-lack-a-lack, 
they  called  in  harsh  monotony.  We 
spent  a  fruitless  half-hour  stalk- 
ing them.  Sputtering  chirps  sound- 
ed from  the  trees  before  us;  a  limb 
shook  and  a  jet  black  monkey 
made  a  dizzy  leap  from  the  top 
of  one  tree  to  another.  He  dashed 
madly  toward  the  next,  pausing 
for  just  a  moment  to  look  down 
at  us  in  frightened  curiosity; 
then  he  vanished. 

The  sun  had  climbed  high  and 
I  was  soaked  with  perspiration. 
The  fluting  chorus  of  cicadas  had 
died  away  and  that  always  sig- 
naled the  terrific  heat  of  midday. 
It  hushed  the  world  until  late 
afternoon.  Now  there  would  be 
no  moving  about,  no  feeding. 
Only  a  hawk  here  and  there,  im- 
mobile in  a  naked  tree  top;  a 
crocodile  or  a  monstrous  anacon- 
da lolling  beside  a  river  rock.  It 
was  a  relief  to  stroll  back  into 
the  forest  and  drink  a  hatful  of 
tepid  water  from  a  creek.  We 
crossed  a  trail,  worn  deep  with 
the  big  clover-leaf  tracks  of  tapir 
in  the  soft  mud  along  the  river, 
and  saw  a  three-foot  termites'  nest 
that  had  been  torn  apart  by  the 
great  curved  claws  of  el  osso 
palmera,  the  giant  anteater.  I  was 
glad  when  we  reached  the  thatched- 
roof  shelter  where  we  could 
eat  some  lunch  and  lie  in  ham- 
mocks while  the  afternoon  heat 
wore  away.  I  must  have  slept  for 
hours.  I  was  back  in  the  land  of 
lands  where  November  means 
fields  of  frosty  ragweed  and  the 


whirr  of  Sir  Bob  White's  stout 
brown  wings.  There  was  roast 
turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  and  spar- 
kling cider,  spread  on  an  ample 
board.  Pumpkin  pie  and  fruit 
cake  were  in  the  kitchen.  Family 
and  friends  were  there  and  some- 
how it  was  the  finest  of  all  Thanks- 
giving feasts.  Bang!  I  was  just 
putting  the  first  bite  of  luscious 
turkey  in  my  mouth  when  the 
roar  of  Jose's  gun  woke  me  rudely. 
A  minute  later  came  Jose  him- 
self, proudly  swinging  in  his  hand 
a  handsome  bird  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  guinea  fowl.  Its  head 
was  black,  its  breast  a  fiery  metal- 
lic purple,  while  over  its  back  was 
a  cape  of  lacy  gray.  The  trump- 
eter, gruya,  Jose  called  it,  had 
fallen  before  the  Indian's  fire  as 
it  perched  on  a  low  limb. 

Smaller  game  stowed  in  my 
pockets  and  Jose  well  loaded  also, 
we  struck  the  five-mile  trail  to 
camp.  Through  the  flood  forest 
where  heavy  vines  dangled  from 
the  trees  in  long  gray  chains  we 
went;  along  the  clear,  swift-run- 
ning brook  where  the  otter  com- 
ing up  once  to  find  me  startlingly 
close,  had  said  woof!  like  a  seal, 
and  vanished;  into  the  deep  jun- 
gle itself,  dark,  lofty,  primeval. 
A  world  of  trees,  of  mighty  cas- 
tafias  which  rose  huge  and  dark 
to  lose  themselves  above  the  forest 
roof;  ferns  growing  to  the  height 
of  houses,  and  palms  which  shot 
aloft  in  bewildering  display,  like 
swords,  like  feathers,  like  great 
green  hands.  It  is  solemn  and 
still  and  grand  in  forest  like  that. 

Seet!  seet!  The  lisp  of  a  curas- 
sow  sounded  from  the  dingle  of 
palms  before  us.  With  a  prodi- 
gious clatter  of  wings  three  of  the 
big  jungle  turkeys  rose  behind 
screening  fronds  and  made  off.  A 
fourth  sought  sanctuary  in  the 
heights  of  a  towering  rubber  tree. 
Lusty  shouts  and  some  shaking  of 
palm  brush  by  Jose  induced  the 
bird  to  leave  his  lofty  haven  some 
moments  later.  As  the  big  fellow 
shot  away  I  sent  two  loads  of 
chilled  threes  in  its  wake.  The 
bird  lurched,  righted  itself,  then 
crashed  noisily  down  through  the 
branches  to  strike  the  ground  with 
a  resounding  thud.  Jose  was  a  very 
glum  looking  Indian  as  he  added 
the  heavy  black  and  chestnut  fowl 
to  the  already  bulky  load  he  was 
carrying.  Time  slipped  by.  I  had 
6hot  a  trim  wood  rail  and  missed 
a  tinamou.  As  we  sat  down  to  rest 
Jose  puffed  a  cigarette  rolled  in 
the  pink  papery  bark  of  the  tauari 
tree  and  told  me  of  the  masked 
demon  who  dwelt  in  jealous  soli- 
tude among  the  crags  of  the  big 
blue  mountain.  I  gazed  up  at  that 
colossal  hulk  of  stone,  its  summit 
veiled  forever  in  white  clouds,  and 
said  nothing.  There  was  a  rustling 
in  the  leaves  a  dozen  yards  off 
the  trail.  We  sat  stock  still  as  the 
sound  came  nearer.  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  sturdy  slate  colored 
tinamou  as  it  passed  between  two 
palm  trunks.  It  was  almost  as  big 
as  a  pleasant  and  far  warier,  I 
knew.  Pecking  at  upturned  leaves, 
scratching  in  the  leaves  as  it  came, 
the  bird  moved  closer.  A  few  rods 
off  it  stopped  short.  Just  for  a 
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Th»re)  ore  only  four  all-first-class 
solid-Pullman  trains  between 
Chicago  and  California.  Three  of 
the  four  are  Santa  Fe  trains  — 
following  the  shortest  route,  run- 
ning over  the  only  line  under 
single  management  all  the  way, 
maintaining  traditions  of  fine  service 
that  reach  back  for  half  a  century. 

THE  SUPER  CHIEF 
The  Super  Chief  is  the  first  of  the 
Diesel-drawn  3°>«  hour  California 
fliers.  It  leaves  Chicago  each 
Tuesday  evening,  los  Angeles 
each  Friday  evening.  Westbound, 
it  has  brought  the  Pacific  within 
one  business  day  of  Chicago, 
within  two  of  New  York.  East- 
bound,  desk-tied  executives  need 
lose  only  Saturday  morning,  coast 
to  coast.  The  extra  fare  is  $10. 

THE  CHIEF 
The  Chief  is  without  competition  in 
its  field.  For  years  if  has  been  the 
finest,  the  fastest  by  many  hours, 
and  the  only  extra  fare  daily  train 
between  Chicago  and  California. 

CALIFORNIA  LIMITED 
Third  in  the  Santa  Fe  trio  of  all- 
Pullman  California  trains  is  the 
daily  California  Limited,  known  to 
transcontinental  travelers  for  over 
forty  years,  and  without  extra  fare. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  these 
fine  trains  are  air  conditioned, with 
Fred  Harvey  dining  car  service. 

PHOENIX  —  PALM  SPRINGS 
For  the  approaching  winter  sea- 
son, new  schedules  will  permit  the 
fastest  and  most 
convenient  ser- 
vice to  Phoenix, 
and   for  Palm 
Springs,  in  Santa 
Fe  history. 

W.  J.  BLACK 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Santo  Fe  Systems  Lines, 

1016  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago.  Illinois 


moment  it  crouched  like  a  frighi 
ened  HIHUS4'  .ind  was  off  with  the 
m  il  nl  thunder.  The  depths  of  the 
jungle  ate  a  somber  liai  ground 
for  shooting  at  a  rocketing, 
shadow  lined  liird  but  as  il  Ha  Ind 
behind  the  green  fronds  of  the 
trmkhr  palms  I  threw  my  gun 
ahead  of  it  and  fired.  I  stood  un- 
breathing  for  that  long  split-sec- 
ond of  suspense  which  every  cover- 
shooter  knows.  And  then  I  thought 
I  heard  it.  Thump!  We  hunted 
long  and  hard  among  the  leaves 
and  rolling  logs.  Then  I  found  a 
feather  and  another.  The  stout 
wings  were  still  twitching  when  I 
picked  up  my  first  blue  tinamou. 

In  a  cool  ravine  we  found  the 
soft  earth  a  maze  of  deep-cut  pec- 
cary tracks  but  it  was  getting  late 
and  the  herd  might  be  well  away 
by  now  so  we  didn't  follow  them. 
I  missed  an  easy  shot  at  a  cinna- 
mon brown  dove  when  it  Hushed 
on  whistling  wings  before  our  ap- 
proach. With  the  echoes  of  my  fire, 
the  forest  was  filled  with  the  wild 
whistles  of  unseen  cotingas — 
\V hit-lymut!  Dark  forests  always 
rang  with  their  calls  when  a  gun 
boomed.  I  had  heard  these  jay- 
like birds  greet  peals  of  thunder 
with  the  same  weird  cries. 

The  trail  wound  up,  always  up 
toward  the  mountain.  The  sun 
was  sinking  low  and  the  forest 
gloom  grew  deeper.  Giant  orioles 
flew  over,  and  parrots  in  twos 
and  fives  and  tens,  bound  for 
their  roosting-places  in  primeval 
swamps;  and  stately  red  and  blue 
macaws,  always  —  beautifully,  I 
thought — in  pairs.  We  entered  the 
shadowy  bamboo  glades  where  or- 
chids and  lusryarums  grew,  where 
was  a  kapok  tree  vaster  than  any 
I  ever  had  seen.  Its  white  arms, 
beaded  with  silvery  wasp  nests, 
stretched  out  over  the  trail  as 
though  protectingly,  with  the 
calm  solicitude  of  age  for  youth. 
We  topped  a  little  knoll  and  in  the 
center  of  the  trail,  a  stone's  throw 
from  us,  saw  a  pulsing  crescent  of 
tawny  orange  with  round  black 
spots.  In  the  brief  moment  that  it 
takes  the  human  mind  to  interpret 
what  the  senses  tell  it,  it  seemed 
that  a  great  bird  was  slowly 
spreading  and  closing  a  peacock's 
tail  of  gold.  It  was  a  shaft  of  late 
orange  sunlight  cutting  the  jungle 
dusk  to  light  a  moving  jaguar's 
back.  Like  a  spotlight  it  held  the 
eye  on  the  rippling  muscles  lighted 
by  its  beams. 

"Carramba!"  Jose  breathed. 
"El  tigre."  There  we  stood,  a 
white  man  and  a  half-clad  In- 
dian, awe-struck,  watching  the 
great  cat  jog  unhurried  up  a 
shadowy  jungle  trail  to  vanish 
among  the  slender  bamboo  spires. 
Never  will  I  know  whether  he 
turned  to  right  or  left,  for  even  as 
we  watched,  with  every  nerve 
alert,  he  was  gone.  Too  sagacious 
to  attack,  too  proud  to  run  from 
something  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand but  somehow  feared,  he  had 
retreated  with  fine  dignity;  for 
any  sign  he  gave  he  might  never 
have  known  we  were  there.  But 
somewhere  in  that  graceful,  sinu- 
ous trot,  that  noiseless  flow7  of 
great  padded  feet,  was  fear  of 
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In  New  York  a 
Steamship  Cabin 
It  Walling  for  You 


In  Havre  a  Uni- 
formed Interpreter 
is    Expecting  You 


|  In  Egypt  a  Seat  in  an 
Airplane  is  Vacant 
Until  You   Occupy  It 


In  Hongkong  a  Hotel  Room 
is  Denied  Other  Guests  Be- 
cause it  is  Reserved  for  You 


You  are 

expected... 


Wherever  you  tmvel  when  \nu  use 
American  Express  T/vive/  Service 

Only  a  world-wide,  internationally  recognized  travel  organization 
such  as  the  AMERICAN  lix  press  can  fully  sec-  and  provide  in  advance 
what  you  will  need  on  your  journey. 

Wherever  travelers  go,  the  American  Express  is  known  and 
its  reservations  honored.  Its  offices  and  travel  service  staffs  girdle 
the  globe  and  the  office  here  in  America  at  which  you  plan  your  trip 
is  a  link  in  this  great  chain.  Following  your  own  ideas  of  where  you 
wish  to  travel,  an  itinerary  is  prepared  for  you  with  full  details  of 
your  day-by-day  schedule.  The  exact  cost  of  your  trip  is  known  by 
you  before  you  start,  and  when  every  derail  of  the  arrangements 
meet  with  your  satisfaction  and  approval,  the  Company's  world- 
wide machinery  begins  working  and  your  reservations  for  steam- 
ships, foreign  railways,  air  lines,  sightseeing  are  secured  and  con- 
firmed .  .  .  private  motors  arranged  and  Travelers  Cheques  secured. 

Whether  it  is  AROUND  THE  WORLD  —  THE  ORIENT  —  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN  — SOl'TH  AMERICA -THE  WEST  INDIES 
—  a  CRUISE  — or  a  FREE-LANCE  TOUR,  the  American  Express 
can  be  of  real,  worthwhile  assistance  to  you,  before  you  leave  home 
and  while  you  are  en  route. 

The  Firit  Step  on  Your  Journey. . .  Get  in  Touch  with  the  Nearest  Qjjue  of 

AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
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COMPLETE  WORLD-*  IDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 


65  Broadway  ....  New  York 
Hotel  Statler  Bldg..  Park  Sq..  Boston 
178  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
609  West  7th  St..  Los  Angeles 


605  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
1708  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
1010  Locust  Streer.  St.  Louis 
253  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Fox  Hunting  .  .  .  but  No  Swank! 

We  go  fox  hunting  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  we  wear  what  we 
please,  at  this  sport  and  all  others.  That  is  the  keynote  of 
life  during  Pinehurst's  winter  season  .  .  .  it's  smart  to  do 
what  is  easy  and  comfortable,  and  there's  no  formality.  You 
are  delighted  with  the  absence  of  the  usual  strained  resort 
atmosphere,  and  you  are  glad  to  meet  others  whom  you 
recognize  as  kindred  spirits.  Pinehurst  is  like  a  village  full 
of  friendly  people  because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  This 
congenial  kind  of  life  is  no  accident  .  .  .  it's  the  result  of 
careful  selection  of  our  guests. 

P.  G.  A.  Championship,  November  16-22 


For  booklet  C  and  informa- 
tion, call  E.  C.  Mtgnard, 
Hotel  Ambassador.  New  York 
—'Phone  Plaza  3-9)20 — or 
write  General  Office.  Pine- 
hurst, North  Carolina. 


OVERMICHT    FROM    HEW  YORK 


f  ffljftOF  THE  OLD  WEST 

yCP TlWnqkWUh  modem 


IhcailonM Sn  8?aAa 


•  Rodeos  that  typify  the  old  west,  gay  fiestas 
of  the  Mexican  Border  .  .  .  fast  army  polo, 
golf,  tennis,  riding,  a  gorgeous  Sun  Carnival 
New  Years  Day  ...  all  these  are  here  for 
you  to  enjoy  in  warm*  winter  sunshine. 


A  Scenic  Wonderland! 
Make  side  trips  from  comfortable 
headquarters  in  El  Paso:  see  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  White  Sands,  the  romantic 
Rio  Grande,  the  mining  country, 
two-mile-high  mountains,  the  Big 
Bend,  and  glamorous  Old  Mexico, 
just  six  minutes  away.  Big  game  t 
hunting,  too — lion,  bear,  and  deer.  - 

Winter  rates  and  stopovers  on  all  railroads, 
Rock  Island,  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific, 
Texas  &  Pacific;  also  American  Airlines. 


6LR 


l^tfWVttLTEXAS 


Golf  on  two  sporty 
courses;  right,  sunset  is 
on   the  Rio   Grande.  Hi 


SUNSHINE  PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  BORDER 


EL  PASO  GATEWAY  CLUB 
309  San  Francisco  Street,    El  Paso,  Texas 

Please  send  new  illustrated  literature  on  El  Paso,  Sunshine  Playground  of  the  Bonier. 


Name- 


Address- 


man,  of  a  foreign  something  that 
did  not  play  fair  in  the  world-old 
war  of  muscle  and  fang.  With 
buckshot  or  solid  ball  I  might 
have  brought  a  different  ending  to 
that  little  jungle  pantomime.  I 
wasn't  afraid.  But  I'm  glad  I 
watched  him  go.  And  maybe  a 
hundred  yards,  a  half  mile  farther 
on,  he  sat  in  the  twilight  behind 
a  leafy  screen  and  watched  me 
pass.  I  hope  so. 

Darkness  had  long  since  fallen 
when  I  sat  down  to  my  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  and  white-winged 
nighthawks  were  darting  through 
the  clearing.  Now  and  again  they 
whisked  through  the  light  of  the 
lantern  and  their  eyes  flashed  like 
diamonds.  It  was  a  great  feast 
and  I  was  well  content.  There  was 
curassow  soup  and  roast  monkey 
with  purple  yams;  nuts  from  the 
palm  trees  on  Sabanna  Loro;  and 
then  just  a  taste  of  the  excellent 
medicinal  product  put  out  during 
the  late  unpleasantness  by  a  con- 
cern in  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  A 
toast  to  worthy  Frankfort!  A  toast 
to  la  Action  de  Gnacias!  I  puffed 
out  the  light  and  crawled  into  my 
hammock.  I  had  to  touch  the 
phosphorescent  leaves  beneath  me 
to  be  sure  they  were  not  moon- 
light. There  was  the  clinking 
chorus  of  the  tree-frogs;  the  swish 
of  Jose's  coiled  fishline  as  he 
whirled  it  far  out  into  the  river. 
And  from  somewhere  off  in  the 
forest  came  the  plaintive  wail  of 
the  big  blue  tinamou — Hee-yoo! 
A  pause.  Hyoof  Hyoo!  Hyool 
Heu-HEU !  The  Southern  Cross 
rose  slowly  high  and  higher  in 
the  purple  heavens,  in  token,  per- 
chance, of  a  jungje  Thanksgiving. 

H  istory  of  the 
country  estate 

( Continued  from  page  75 ) 

had  followed  Gothic  traditions  in 
their  purely  functional  planning 
and  in  their  national  preference 
for  spontaneously  irregular  forms. 
Now  some  of  the  nobles  through 
their  travels  and  contacts  abroad 
began  to  be  imbued,  though  very 
belatedly,  with  the  architectural 
ideals  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  a  classic  symmetry  in  design 
and  classic  details  in  ornamenta- 
tion. And  so  great  stately  Italian- 
ate  palaces  began  to  be  built,  sur- 
rounded by  stately  courtyards  and 
great  formal  terraces  and  gardens. 
The  dimensions  of  some  of  these 
palaces  are  astounding. 

There  was  a  veritable  passion 
for  building  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  of  the 
famous  men  who  surrounded  her, 
either  as  a  favorite  or  a  statesman, 
who  did  not  either  build  himself 
a  splendid  new  dwelling  or  rebuild 
that  which  had  come  down  to  him 
from  his  fathers.  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  added  his  lodg- 
ings to  Kenilworth  and  gave 
splendid  entertainments  there  for 
the  Queen.  The  principal  part  of 
Penshurst  Palace,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's family  seat,  dates  from 
1585.  St.  Catherine's  Court  in 
Somerset  was  mainly  built  in  the 


early  Elizabethan  days,  though  a 
part  is  even  earlier  and  Tudor. 
It  was  here  that  Elizabeth  visited 
Lord  Harrington  in  1591.  In  this 
same  year  she  visited  Lord  Mon- 
tague at  Cowdray  in  Sussex;  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  regarded  as  the 
wealthiest  man  in  England. 

These  visits  of  the  Queen,  or 
progresses  as  they  were  called, 
must  certainly  have  taxed  the  ac- 
commodations of  even  the  largest 
houses,  for  she  did  not  arrive 
alone!  The  very  transportation 
problem  must  have  taxed  the 
whole  country-side,  and  to  put  the 
roads  in  repair  for  a  progress  must 
have  been  a  herculean  task.  For 
aside  from  the  four  great  Roman 
highways  and  their  dependent 
roads,  the  roads  had  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  manors.  Unfortunately 
they  had  fallen  into  hopeless  dis- 
repair during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  after  the  way- 
faring life  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  their  decay 
was  not  arrested  until  the  reign  of 
Mary  Tudor. 

Most  of  the  courtiers  were  con- 
tent with  one  great  house.  Sir  Hat- 
ton,  however,  besides  the  vast 
palace  of  Holdenby,  had  a  roman- 
tic mansion  at  Kirby  in  the  same 
county,  while  the  Cecils  had  seven 
in  all.  William  Cecil  had  three 
places  and  each  of  his  sons  two. 
William  Cecil  is  said  to  have  had 
a  conspicuous  faculty  for  getting 
on  in  the  world,  but  he  served  his 
country  steadfastly  for  forty-five 
years.  It  is  said  that  England 
owes  more  to  his  far-sighted  policy 
at  that  particular  time,  more  to 
his  wisdom  and  tenacity,  than  to 
any  other  single  great  minister  of 
the  Crown.  He  has  also  been  called 
the  great  journalist  of  his  own  and 
any  other  age,  and  he  had  a  gen- 
ius for  splendid  building  and  for 
the  sumptuous  laying  out  of  the 
grounds.  You  would  hardly  suspect 
this  from  Camden's  summing  up 
of  him.  "Of  all  men  of  genius," 
says  Camden,  "he  was  the  most 
of  a  drudge;  of  all  men  of  busi- 
ness, he  was  the  most  of  a  genius." 
Nor  would  you  suspect  it  from 
the  modest  way  he  put  it  to  his 
biographer  in  the  life  that  was 
published  in  Peck's  "Desiderata 
Curiosa."  Here  we  learn  that  he 
built  his  house  in  London  "for 
Necessity."  And  by  the  way  this 
house  "had  eighty  in  family  be- 
sides constant  allowance  in  char- 
ity." The  second  house  was  built 
in  Burghley  "of  Computency"  for 
the  mansion  of  his  Barony.  The 
third,  Theobalds,  at  Waltham  was 
built  for  his  younger  son.  This 
last  at  the  first  he  meant  but  "for 
a  little  Pile,"  as  his  biographer 
heard  him  say,  but  after  he  came 
to  entertain  the  Queen  there  so 
often,  he  was  "enforced  to  enlarge 
it,  rather  for  the  Queen  and  her 
great  Train  and  to  set  the  Poor 
on  Work  than  for  Pomp  and 
Glory." 

It  was  this  Theobalds  that  so 
intrigued  James  I  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  that  he  took  it  over 
and  thus  gave  Robert  Cecil,  the 
younger  son,  who  became  the  first 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  who  also 
had  transcendent  abilities,  the  op- 
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LA  BARS'  OFFER: 

Nursery  -  Grown  Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmia.  Azaleas  and 
Pieris  of  exceptional  quality 
for  immediate  shipment 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS 

Write  for  List 

LA  BARS' 
RHODODENDRON  NURSERY 
Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


Hest  *r  cocktails  since  kV2 


A  Toast  to  Age  I 

Aged  bitters  gives  your  drink  nat- 
ural, mellow  flavor  which  an  ordin- 
ary bitters  lacks.  *  Insist  on 
" ABBOTT'S"-- America's  Oldest 
and  Finest.  The  Abbott  man 
pictured  above  appears  on  every 
label.  Look  for  him  before  you  buy. 
He's  the  sign  of  the  age. 


pnrtunity  in  build  Hatfield  limine 
I'hr  immediate  grounds  al 
Theobalds  were  laitl  out  in  the 
formal  inanntT  which  traveled 
toiinliy  gentlemen  were  beginning 
to  introduce  from  Italy,  Trance 
and  Ihr  Netherlands.  There  was 
an  enclosed  forecourt  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  with  another 
enclosed  court,  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  iron  fence  with  law  Kate 
piers,  al  the  west  side.  These  Kng- 
lish  forecourts  were  sometimes 
paved  in  the  Continental  manner 
with  stone  hut  more  often  they 
were  laid  out  in  turf  with  a  foun- 
tain pool  in  the  center.  The  base 
nr  bass  (  nui  i ,  ,is  the  servit  e  <  ourt 
was  called,  was  on  the  east 
side  surrounded  by  the  kitchen, 
stables  and  other  domestic  offices, 
while  on  the  south  was  the  great 
garden.  And  we  must  not  forget 
the  howling  green  and  the  tennis 
courts  with  the  lovely  terraces  and 
summer  houses  that  overlooked 
them.  Both  games  were  very  popu- 
lar, so  much  so  that  there  was 
grave  anxiety  thai  they  might  in- 
terfere with  expertness  in  archery, 
which  was  considered  essential  to 
the  national  defense.  In  fact, 
strong  measures  were  taken  to 
suppress  them.  Although  Henry 
VIII  at  the  time  he  had  taken  over 
Hampton  Court  had  laid  out  a 
bowling  green  and  tennis  court  on 
the  north  side  of  the  palace,  they 
were  forbidden  in  public  places  as 
late  as  1541  and  only  permitted  in 
private  grounds  upon  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  100  pounds  a  year. 
It  was  their  lavish  use  of  flowers 


that  chiefly  distinguished  Knglish 
gardens  from  those  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  most  important  rooms 
of  the  manor  houses  generally 
faced  flower  plots  massed  with 
bright  colors.  The  rooms  were  also 
full  of  flowers  and  the  floors  often 
strewn  with  herbs.  As  Lcviinus 
I.cminius,  a  Dutchman  traveling  in 
Kngland  in  1560  put  it,  "  Their 
chambers  and  parlours  st rawer 
over  with  sweet  herbes  refreshed 
me;  their  nosegays  finely  inter- 
mingled with  sundrie  sorts  of 
fragraunte  floures,  in  their  bed 
chambers  and  privy  rooms,  with 
Comfortable  smell  cheered  me  up 
and  entirely  delighted  all  my 
senses." 

The  list  of  the  flowers  is  end- 
less. There  were  fragrant  herbs, 
such  as  lavender,  sage,  rosemary, 
marjoram  and  thyme.  There  were 
native  flowers  like  carnations  (or 
"sops-in-wine")  and  gilliflowers 
that  were  highly  developed  and 
that  existed  in  bewildering  variety. 
There  were  the  new  "outlandish" 
flowers  such  as  crown-imperials 
just  introduced  from  Constanti- 
nople and  "Lark's  heels  trim" 
from  the  West  Indies.  Some 
wealthy  London  merchants  and 
certain  nobles  kept  agents  travel- 
ing in  the  Orient  and  elsewhere  to 
search  for  rare  bulbs  and  plants. 
Horticulture  was  in  a  high  state 
of  development  while  gardening 
was  alive  to  its  artistic  possibili- 
ties. Country  gentlemen  were  crit- 
ical ard  careful  about  the  arrange- 
ment and  grouping  of  the  flowers. 
They  knew  how  to  mass  them 


Your  home  for  the  racing  season 
or  the  entire  winter,  amidst  sun- 
flooded  gardens  in  full  bloom 


,.ie  lown  lionise 

Wilshire  Boulevard  opposite  LaFayette  Park 
LOS  ANGELES 

One  of  The  World's  Fine  Hotels 


Hotel  rooms  from  6.oo;  suites,  i  to  5  bedrooms,  from  12.50 
Rates  by  month  or  year  on  request 
M.  E.  MORRISON,  Managing  Director 


INSTEAD  OF  DESSERT 

If  desserts  give  you  a 
"stuffy"  feeling,  try  a 
liqueur  instead.  Espe- 
cially useful  at  lunch- 
eon. Try  a  Cusenier 
Liqueur — none  better 
in  the  world.  Thirty- 
one  kinds.  Offer  guests 
the  three  below: 
Creme  de  Cacao,  Apri- 
cot, Creme  de  Menthe. 

Sole  Agents  for  U.S.  A. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  N.Y. 


Alcohol  by  Vol.    27*    35*  30% 
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T7ie  Flower  Garden  that  Blooms  All  Year.. 

or  "mar  as  ar  tear  its  itr  w  mur  ~ww  ~t&W  "us  itr  xts  ar  its  itr  ttstt 

..in  fin  Amco  Glass  Gakdenhouse 


On  many  fine  estates  throughout  the  country,  AMCO  Glass  Gardenhouses  are 
bringing  to  garden  lovers  the  priceless  pleasure  of  having  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  plants  blooming  throughout  the  long  Winter  months. 

The  distinctively  beautiful  Semi-Curvilinear  Gardenhouse  group  pictured  above, 
completes  and  enhances  the  estate  of  Mr.  Francis  Blossom  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

An  18  ft.  x  25  ft.  AMCO  Curved  Eave  Gardenhouse  with  8"  concrete  walls,  is 
~j>riced  at 

Only  $1900,  Erected,  Ready  for  Occupancy. 

This  is  for  everything  except  the  workroom.  Price  mentioned  applies  within  90  miles 
from* New  York  City.  Workroom  prices  vary  according  to  requirements. 

Complete  information  and  prices  on  standard  or  special  designs  and  sizes  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  A  representative  will  call  if  you  wish.  There  is  no  obligation. 


American /^Moninger 


Greenhouse 


Mec.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ch-cago.  Illinois 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Ok'ahoma  City,  Okla. 
800  N.  W.  42  St. 


Philadelphia 
P.  0.  Box  158,  Westchester.  Pa. 


JOHN 


In  a  day  or  less  of  pleasant  work,  you  can 
build  a  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  ...  a  perma- 
nent, comfortable  shelter  for  winter  or  sum- 
mer! Hodgson  does  all  the  carpenter  work 
— delivering  well-built  sections  which  you 
lock  together  with  our  special  bolts.  No  com- 
plications! Even  the  windows  and  doors  are 
finished  and  fitted  by  us.  All  joints  accu- 
rately mitered — wind-proof,  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof.  The  roof  is  complete  and  doesn't  need 


roofing-material.  Rustless  hardware.  Interior 
lined  for  beauty  and  warmth.  Red  cedar  ex- 
terior lasts  a  lifetime.  $160,  up.  Write  for 
new  Catalog  CC-11,  which  also  shows  year- 
round  homes,  garden  equipment,  kennels,  etc. 

HODGSON    CAMP  COTTAGES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.    •    730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


superbly  against  the  walls  of  their 
terraces,  beneath  the  balustrading 
and  beside  the  steps.  They  knew 
the  art  of  mingling  them  in  knots 
and  for  broad  level  effects.  They 
knew  how  to  plant  for  succession 
of  bloom  and  for  special  color  ef- 
fects. They  were  fastidious  about 
the  mingling  of  fragrances,  about 
"perfume  on  the  air." 

It  is  interesting  in  studying  the 
country  house  building  to  see  how 
closely  it  is  allied,  as  it  were,  to 
the  geological  formations.  Take 
the  great  oolitic  belt  through  Lin- 
colnshire, Northampton,  Glouces- 
tershire, the  Midlands,  and  east 
Somerset.  Here  there  is  an  easily- 
worked  limestone  that  is  both  rich 
and  delicate  and  that  with  English 
weathering  acquires  a  soft  gray 
tint  and  soon  becomes  incrusted 
with  lovely  lichens.  And  here  there 
is  a  highly  developed  architecture 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting 
stone  work.  In  the  west,  there  is 
a  sandstone  granite  that  is  hard  to 
work  and  that  has  caused  a  plain 
and  severe  type  of  building,  with 
a  gray  and  somber  coloring.  In  the 
Eastern  counties,  brick  was  chief- 
ly used  with  the  stone  for  orna- 
mentation, or  where  stone  was  too 
scarce,  plaster  in  imitation  of  it. 
In  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Hereford  timber  and  plaster  were 
more  freely  used  and  half-tim- 
bered houses  were  general. 

In  other  ways  the  varied  char- 
acter of  the  shires  influenced  coun- 
try life  intimately  during  Eliza- 
bethan times.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions the  high  wild  hills  and  rough 
uneven  ways  of  Gloucestershire. 
And  Muriel  St.  Clare  Byrne  in  her 
"Elizabethan  Life  in  Town  and 
Country,"  which  was  published  in 
1926,  gives  descriptions  from  a 
1599  manuscript  that  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Here  we  learn 
that  Buckingham  was  then  as  now 
full  of  beech  trees.  Saffron  Walden 
stood  in  the  midst  of  fields  smiling 
with  the  most  beautiful  crocuses. 
The  air  of  Somerset  was  pleasant 
but  the  county  was  bad  for  winter 
traveling,  "so  wet  and  weely,  so 
miry  and  moorish  it  is!"  Lanca- 
shire was  a  district  "plentiful  of 
oats  and  great-bodied  beeves." 
Sussex  was  divided  into  downs  full 
of  sheep  and  woodlands  full  of 
iron  mines.  Northamptonshire  was 
much  inhabited  by  the  nobility. 
Northumberland  was  chiefly  noted 
for  swift  horses  and  sea  coals. 

That  reminds  me  that  the  best 
horses  in  Elizabethan  times  were 
imported.  They  were  the  Turk, 
Barbarian,  Sardinian,  Neopolitan, 
the  Jennet  of  Spain,  the  Hunga- 
rian, the  High  Almaine,  Frieze- 
land  horses,  Flanders  mares,  and 
Irish  hobbies.  The  best  home-bred 
horses  were  reared  in  Yorkshire. 
Four  kinds  of  horses  were  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  great  horse  or  horse 
of  service,  which  was  used  for 
military  purposes  and  for  which 
the  High  Almaine  or  German 
horse  was  most  prized.  The  horse 
for  hunting  and  hawking,  for 
which  the  tiny  native  breed  or  any 
wiry  swift  animal  was  preferred. 
The  roadster,  a  riding  horse  and 
an  ambler,  for  which  the  Irish 
hobby  was  most  prized,  and  the 


pack  horse,  which  went  at  a  fast 
walk  known  as  a  foot  pace.  The 
Arabian  horse  had  not  yet  been 
imported,  and  race  horses  were 
virtually  unknown.  Races  were  so 
occasional  that  there  was  no  spe- 
cial breed  for  the  sport.  It  is  also 
important  to  know  that  mules 
were  quite  smart  for  elderly  gen- 
tlemen who  wished  a  mild  form  of 
exercise  in  riding  about  the  walks 
and  plantations  of  their  estates. 
Otherwise  a  famous  portrait  like 
that  of  Lord  Burghley  on  a  white 
mule  might  not  be  understood. 

^v^ilclflowers  of  Egypt 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
heavens,  and  the  ordinary  native 
shelter  of  reeds  was  found  insuffi- 
cient. So  they  set  to  work  and  dug 
long  sandpits,  like  giant  furrows, 
some  three  to  four  feet  wide,  from 
east  to  west  along  the  desert.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  pits  the  crops 
thrive  luxuriantly. 

Almost  the  only  exception  to 
these  two  classes  of  flowers — the 
desert  and  the  water — is  the 
Egyptian  wild  Rose.  It  has  been 
largely  introduced  of  late  years 
into  gardens  for  hedges,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sudan  Rose. 

Grasses  and  rushes  of  several 
kinds  grow  plentifully  in  Egypt. 
There  is  a  silvery  grass  that  trem- 
bles in  soft  masses  on  the  banks 
like  a  sunlit  wreath  of  mist;  there 
are  bulrushes  growing  by  the  salt 
lakes  of  the  desert.  The  famous 
Byblus  or  Papyrus  seems  to  be 
nearly  extinct.  But  the  commonest 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  is  the 
rustling  reed  which  grows  along 
the  banks  of  the  canals,  and  sends 
up  its  plumed  head  to  the  height 
of  ten  feet  to  twelve  feet ;  it  is  like 
a  coarse  kind  of  Pampas-grass, 
and  one  feels  that  these  must  have 
been  the  "reeds"  to  which  the  bar- 
ber of  King  Midas  confided  his 
secret  long  ago.  There  is  a  Thistle, 
too,  which  deserves  mention  for 
the  beautiful  form  and  marking  of 
its  leaves — dark  green,  with  a 
running  pattern  of  white  lines. 

But  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
water  are  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  desert.  One 
of  these,  brought  down  from  the 
Sudan  has  run  so  wild  in  Egyp- 
tian waters  that  it  is  a  nuisance. 
One  of  the  great  pounds  in  the 
Gizeh  gardens  became  so  choked 
with  it  that  the  elephant  had  to 
be  requisitioned  to  clear  it  out. 
This  is  the  water  hyacinth,  which 
has  behaved  in  a  like  manner  in 
our  Southern  states.  On  some  of 
the  reaches  of  the  White  Nile  this 
beautiful  flower  is  said  to  form  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  harm- 
ful "sudd."  It  floats  upon  the 
water,  its  roots  twine  together  in 
a  thick  mass,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  pond  or  river  seems  to  dis- 
appear. 

Then  there  are  three  Water- 
lilies — the  common  white  Water- 
lily  which  we  know  so  well,  and 
two  kinds  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Lotus.  I  remember  many  years 
ago  being  shown  the  Blue  Lotus 
of  ancient  Egypt  as  a  great  rarity 
in  Kew  Gardens,  London,  and  was 
told  that  it  had  long  become  ex- 
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\  \\r  (  hit  I  Steward  Says— 

There's  something  about  the 
trim,  smart  look  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Manhattan  that  makes 
people  know  they're  going  to 
have  a  line  voyage. 

Clean  spaciousness  isoneofthe 
many  plc.is.uit  features  of  Amer- 
ica's largest,  fastest,  finest  ships. 
Comfort,  everywhere  is  the  plan 
on  which  these  finelinersare built. 

And  you'll  find  the  meals 
served  in  the  big  air-conditioned 
dining  rooms  are  exactly  to  your 
liking.  American  living  con- 
ditions at  their  best  are  yours 
on  these  great  ships... for  fares 
that  are  extremely  reasonable. 

A  sailing  every  Wednesday  at 
noon  to  Cobh,  Plymouth,  Havre 
and  Hamburg ...  $181  each  for 
t\\  o,  cabin  class,  to  British  ports, 
w  ith  real  beds  and  private  shower 
and  toilet;  $129  in  the  popular 
President  Roosevelt  and  President 
binding. 
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Inct  In  Egypl  itself,  but  it  flowers 
In  the  i an. lis  of  the  Delta  now, 
and  may  he  found  then*  hy  any- 
one who  knows  where  to  look  for 
it.  The  pale  blue  color,  pointed 
petals,  and  long,  upstanding  stem 
in. is  lie  ret  ogni/ed  at  .1  giant  e  hy 
one  fumilinr  with  the  pictured 
records  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  beautiful  as  the 
many-petuled  floating  cup  of  the 
common  white  Waterlily,  which 
flowers  for  miles  in  the  canals 
along  the  railway  from  Alexandria. 

The  tpieen  of  all  Egyptian 
flowers,  however,  is  the  great  white 
Lotus,  but  till  lately  this  bloomed 
only  in  forgotten  corners  of  Egypt, 
in  waters  which  washed  the  feet 
of  those  ancient  towns  where 
hardly  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another.  In  obedience  to  an  Eng- 
lish  command,  a  plant  of  this 
royal  flower  was  brought  from  its 
splendid  seclusion  and  set  for  the 
admiration  of  all  men  in  a  little 
lake  in  Gizeh  gardens.  Year  by 
year,  when  all  tourists  have  gone 
and  Egypt  is  most  lovely,  this 
glorious  creature  rises  out  of  the 
water  like  Venus  from  the  sea, 
and  each  year  flowers  in  greater 
profusion,  till  now  hardly  a 
glimpse  of  the  water  can  be  seen 
in  summer;  the  great  leaves  like 
serried  shields  set  close  together, 
and  above  them,  on  stems  as 
straight  as  the  columns  which  they 
suggested  to  the  men  of  old,  the 
white  Lotus  opens  her  delicate 
chalices  of  pearl. 

I  know  few  more  beautiful 
sights  of  Egypt  than  this,  but 
only  those  can  see  it  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  Cairo  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August.  The  Lotus 
grows  in  other  places  within  reach, 
but  this  comparatively  secluded 
spot  in  the  fields  is  where  she  best 
loves  to  hold  her  court.  The  beau- 
tiful heads  stand  up  erect  to  the 
brilliant  sunshine  in  countless 
hundreds  above  the  cool  green 
leaves,  which  are  themselves  some 
two  feet  out  of  the  water.  Round 
the  pond  there  is  a  growth  of  low 
wood,  where  the  black  and  white 
kingfish  loves  to  come  in  the 
summer  evening,  now  motionless 
on  the  drooping  branches,  now 
hovering  with  butterfly  flight  over 
the  glimpse  of  open  water  between 
the  lilies.  When  the  long,  stifling 
day  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
work  in  the  dusty  streets  is  over, 
it  is  a  constant  delight  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  planetrees  on  the 
edge  of  this  quiet  water,  and  linger 
in  the  cool  green  silence  to  watch 
the  dying  sunlight  fade  from  off 
the  queenly  flowers. 

^^intering  in  Alaska 

(Continued  jrom  page  70) 
forgotten  and  take  a  perfection  of 
skill  and  timing  which  might  put 
the  average  ski  runner  to  shame. 

The  trails  are  hard  packed  and 
very  fast  and  with  cheering  cries 
of  "Rabbits,  dogs,  rabbits,"  the 
team  can  almost  always  be  lured 
into  a  gallop  for  a  ways.  But  be- 
ware of  the  dangerous  moment 
when  a  little  snow  shoe  rabbit  or 
silver  fox  ventures  across  the  trail. 
Spraying  snow  from  the  foot  brake 


would  have  little  effect  on  stop- 
ping a  team's  pursuit  unless  the 
driver  previously  had  been  able 
to  gel  all  members  of  the  team 
under  complete  control.  Even  our 
well  mannered  pets,  bred  and 
raisetl  in  civilization,  have  been 
known  to  chase  the  family  chick- 
ens or,  temporarily  out  of  con- 
trol, attack  a  neighbor's  bull  flog 
twice  its  si/.e,  so  the  disastrous 
thrill  of  a  team  fight  or  the  com- 
plexity of  meeting  a  herd  of  rein- 
deer is  a  situation  that  even  the 
layman  can  visualize. 

Traveling  by  reindeer  is  popu- 
lar amongst  the  Eskimos  and  Lap- 
landers living  on  the  Bering  Sea. 
They  can  travel  farther  and  carry 
heavier  loads,  but  although  beau- 
tiful and  romantic,  due  to  the 
myths  of  Vuletide,  actual  experi- 
ence finds  them  dull  stubborn 
beasts,  good  only  for  fur  and  food, 
or  for  carrying  the  heavier  bur- 
dens. However,  the  reindeer  do 
add  charm  to  the  country  as  do 
the  moose,  lynx  and  other  game, 
while  the  birds,  ptarmigan,  and 
grouse,  make  the  most  delectable 
of  winter  food. 

Hunting  and  breaking  trail  are 
done  on  snow  shoes,  while  skis 
are  mostly  used  on  the  trails  fol- 
lowing the  dogs.  Sometimes  on  the 
sea  ice  the  Scandinavians,  loving 
this  sport,  will  sail  on  skis  and  in 
a  good  wind  may  attain  speeds  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour! 

Whatever  the  mode  of  travel 
there  is  a  great  thrill  in  traveling 
on  sea  ice  knowing  that  the 
mighty  tides  are  rolling  beneath, 
with  occasional  visions  of  huge 
castles  of  blue  ice  raised  in  tribute 
to  their  power.  Though  airplanes 
travel  in  the  most  casual  manner 
to  and  from  this  great  frontier, 
Alaska  has  not  as  yet  been  recog- 
nized as  a  paradise  for  winter 
travel  and  sports. 


Guatemala 
and 


is  swept 
garnished 


( Continued  from  page  41 ) 
Older  guests  settle  in  the  stately 
sala  with  bridge  or  chess,  tea  or 
highballs,  while  youngsters  dance 
in  the  patio  to  the  ubiquitous 
marimba.  There  are  no  night 
clubs,  road-houses,  or  night  life. 
Paradise  for  parents!  Only  the 
most  formal  entertaining  is  in 
hotels  or  clubs.  German,  Guate- 
malen,  American  clubs  celebrate 
lavishly  their  national  holidays 
and  they  are  all  hospitable  to 
visitors.  Even  diplomatic  society 
is  pleased  to  see  an  occasional  new 
face  at  its  parties. 

The  American  Legation  is  pre- 
sided over  just  now  by  Charge 
d'Affaires  Sidney  O'Donoughue 
and  Mrs.  O'Donoughue,  the  for- 
mer Miss  Kitty  Lamont  of  New 
York.  They  are  young  and  gay. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Uavis  also  touch 
official  Guatemala,  for  Colonel 
Davis  is  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Academy.  Almost 
next  door  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Ricketson,  Jr.,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  They  are  as  apt  as  not 
to  be  off  among  the  ruins,  but 
when   they  are  at  home,  their 


I  lit;  Purser  Sayss — 


When  you  make  your  first  trip 
on  the  Washington  or  Manhattan 
you  will  be  delightfully  surprised 
by  the  luxury  that  your  low  fare 
buys.  The  big,  roomy  cabins 
have  real  beds,  fine  bathrooms, 
comfortable  chairs,  storage 
space  for  your  trunks  and  a 
dozen  other  refinements. 

Some  other  travel  bargains 
are  the  "American  One  Class" 
liners  sailing  fortnightly  to 
Cobh  and  Liverpool,  and  the 
American  Merchant  Lines  direct 
to  London  weekly  for  $100. 

Tell  your  travel  agent  you 
want  to  SAIL  AMERICAN! 
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^^XB>IJISH  WEST  INDIES 

If  j^?S^#«^<Mitf  a*ui  Beautiful 
\    *1  stand . . .  Cace&sed  by. 


365  M  DAYS 
OF  SUNSHINE 


•  Leave  snow,  ice,  fog  .  .  .  Enjoy  ocean  bathing  on 
warm  coral  beaches.  Motor  through  the  magnificent 
Blue  Mountains.  Every  outdoor  sport  and  pastime 
— golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding  through  gorgeous 
tropical  scenery;  fishing,  racing,  polo,  yachting  and 
sailing.  Excellent  hotel  accommodations  at  surpris- 
ingly reasonable  rates. 

Regular  weekly  sailings  from  New  York  and  Boston 
or  via  Pan  American  Airways.  Full  information  from 
any  Travel  Agency. 

For  interesting  illustrated  literature  write: 
J.  ROLAND  KAY,  Room  402—100  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 
OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE,  Room  645E,  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York 

TOURIST  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.        Cables : ' '  Devboard '  Jamaica 


Jxapic  Seas 
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HOTEL   CASA  BLANCA 

MONTEGO  BAY        -  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

Spend  a  memorable  holiday  in  this  loveliest  of  tropic  islands!  Make  your  visit  perfect 
by  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Hotel  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  at  Montego 
Bay, — the  finest  of  resort  hotels  under  English  management  and  ottering  traditional 
English  hospitality.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  old  and  new  world  nobility  and  aristocracy. 

All  water  sports,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  motoring — enjoy  them  all  in  the  loveliest  of 

surroundings. 

Write  the  hotel  for  brochure  and  rates  or  apply  to  your  travel  agency 

HOTEL  CASA  BLANCA 

Montego  Bay  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Cablecrams :   "Casablanca"  Jamaica 


house  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
center  in  Guatemala.  Modern  in- 
tellectuals gather  there:  writers, 
painters,  musicians — mostly 
young,  trained  abroad,  and  not 
very  nationalistic  as  yet,  but  de- 
lightful to  know.  A  visitor  with 
an  introduction  soon  finds  himself 
absorbed  into  the  lovely,  easy  so- 
cial life  of  a  small  capital.  Only 
by  a  real  effort  can  he  break  loose 
to  go  see  the  rest  of  Guatemala, 
and  the  rest  of  Guatemala  is  some- 
thing to  know. 

Little  bigger  than  the  state  of 
New  York,  Guatemala  runs  an 
extraordinary  scale  of  variety. 
From  the  steaming  hot  coast  with 
tropical  growth,  monkeys,  and 
parrots,  it  leaps  twelve  thousand 
feet  to  its  thirty-six  volcanoes,  too 
cold  for  corn  or  even  wheat.  Hu- 
man variation  runs  as  great  a 
gamut,  from  the  thoroughly  civ- 
ilized capital  through  all  the 
historical  ages  of  man  to  the 
primitive  Indian  whose  life  differs 
from  his  prehistoric  ancestors  only 
by  the  use  of  the^steel  needle  and 
the  machete.  You'can  take  Guate- 
mala gently,  gazing  through  plate 
glass  at  quaint  aborigines  in  pic- 
'  turesque  costumes;  or  you  can 
scale  a  mountain  peak  in  a  sheep- 
skin-lined coat  and  look  upon  two 
oceans  by  the  simple  device  of 
turning  your  head.  You  can  imbibe 
clinking  drinks  in  fragrant  patios 
or  you  can  mount  a  mule  and 
plunge  through  dense  terrifying 
jungles  to  such  ruins  as  no  other 
part  of  the  world  can  show.  You 
can  dine  in  modern  clubs  or  you 
can  struggle  back  country  among 
primitive  tribes  worshipping  un- 
known gods  as  their  Mayan 
ancestors  did. 

Guatemala,  the  Republic,  is 
ready  for  tourists  too.  The  gov- 
ernment's road-building  program 
is  a  triumph  of  engineering,  enter- 
prise, nerve,  and  police  power. 
Literally  thousands  of  Indians  are 
digging  out  hillsides,  chopping 
down  trees,  widening  roadbeds, 
building  bridges,  rolling  stones, 
performing  amazing  feats  of  man- 
power. As  many  tourists  have 
noticed,  the  roads  go  up  and  down 
and  around  curves:  a  tendency 
almost  impossible  to  overcome  in 
a  mountainous  land.  But  these 
roads  are  terrifying  only  to  people 
who  demand  four-car  highways  on 


a  straightaway.  For  one  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  roads  any- 
where, they  are  good.  And,  thanks 
to  Alfred  Clark,  the  world's  best 
dude-wrangler,  they  can  be  cov- 
ered in  comfort  now;  even  remote 
places  may  be  visited. 

If  you  entrust  yourself  to  Mr. 
Clark,  you  leave  Guatemala  in  a 
comfortable  motor,  guided  and  be- 
friended by  a  nice  young  man  in 
a  white  cap.  He  knows  his  history, 
archaeology,  and  folk-lore,  his  alti- 
tudes and  mileages.  And  he  knows, 
too,  just  how  to  be  reassuring 
about  water  and  bugs,  tropical 
diseases,  and  strange  foods.  An- 
tigua is  the  first  stop,  a  ruined 
city  of  the  glory  of  the  Conquest. 
Beyond  that  the  trip  is  a  pageant 
of  changing  costumes.  Each  village 
has  a  dress  different  from  its 
neighbor  only  a  few  miles  away: 
women  in  striped  blue  skirts  and 
blouses  embroidered  like  sofa 
cushions;  men  in  white  trousers 
and  hats;  women  in  red  skirts 
against  the  rocks  of  Lake  Atitlan; 
women  fr/bm  Totonicapan  in  sub- 
tle tones  of  blue  and  green, 
biblically  draped;  men  from  Chi- 
chicastenango  in  black  knee- 
breeches  and  short  jackets  with 
their  heads  wrapped  in  kerchiefs 
embroidered  in  purple  and  red. 
Almost  every  costume  would  fill 
an  expert  designer  with  rapture 
and  give  fashion  a  new  turn. 

Chichicastenango  is  the  high 
point  for  altitude,  brilliance  of 
costume  and  market,  and  also  for 
its  hotel.  Mr.  Clark  again.  Several 
years  ago  he  took  the  unheard  of 
step  of  building  a  modern  hotel 
in  a  remote  Indian  village.  Twice 
he  has  enlarged  it,  for  Mr.  Clark 
knows  his  tourists.  Baths,  hot 
cakes,  native  weaving  and  pottery, 
boys  in  native  dress,  and  on  every 
menu,  every  day,  that  legend 
which  does  the  soul  of  the  traveler 
good — "The  water  has  been  boiled 
and  filtered."  All  this  at  seven 
thousand  feet  where  several  layers 
of  woollies  are  recommended.  You 
shed  layer  by  layer  as  the  sun 
warms  up,  and  after  sundown  you 
snuggle  happily  into  them  all 
again.  After  sunset  the  genius  of 
the  Mayan  Inn  is  most  manifest 
— open  fires,  good  drinks,  excel- 
lent beds,  and  in  every  one  a 
hot-water  bag!  Yes,  Guatemala  is 
ready  for  tourists. 


£\y>  \S  Qiu\cr  in   ,  HAVANA'  <\U  NATIONAL  HOTEL ej^CUBA 
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Adjoining 


The  NATIONAL  HOTEL  OF  CUBA,  adjoining  the  Maine  Monument  on  Malecon  Drive, 
facing  the  ocean  with  a  splendid  view  of  Morro  Castle  and  the  Harbor  entrance,  has 
the  most  convenient  location  in  Havana.  Nearest  to  all  amusements — bathing  at  La 
Playa  and  the  salt-water  swimming  pool  at  the  hotel;  racing  at  Oriental  Park;  tennis 
and  golf;  deep-sea  fishing;  riding,  motoring,  yachting.  Gala  nights,  dancing,  enter- 
tainment. Open  all  year.  Enjoy  Havana  at  its  best — in  its  most  attractive  hotel. 

j  Make  reservations  through  your  travel  agent,  with  the  hotel  direct, 

Henry  A.  Rost.  President 
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Havana)  —  here  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the"Riviera  of  the  Caribbean"offers 
the  winter  vacationist  a  wealth  of  Old  World  charm.  Gay  capital  of  a  land  where 
the  year  is  always  at  Spring,  Havana  gratifies  every  taste.  Theatres,  music,  open-air 
cafes,  parks,  quaint  churches  and  storied  palaces,  along  with  every  American  sport 
and  every  modern  comfort. .  .And  the  key  to  the  exhilaratingly  "different"  pleasures 
of  Havana  is  the  National  Hotel  of  Cuba  —  the  heart  of  Havana's  abundant  life. 

or  the  New  York  Office,  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenuo  at  59th  Street. 

Will  P.  Taylor,  Manager 
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Accept  this  Book' 


The  Magnfflctnt 

De  Luxe  Edition  of 
Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  I  yes 

by  Russel  Grouse 


FORMERLY  $5.00      WITH  32  PAGE-SIZE 
ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FULL  COLORS.. 


\  Giii  to  YOU  from  the  DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  CLUB, 
tnd  Here  Is  How  You  Can  Now  Get  Olhvr  Great  Books 
ike  This,  I  ornu  rh,  *&»M  #o  *2&00 
n  Exquisite  New  Editions  for  ONLY    1.50  EACH! 


W 


ILL  you  accept  this  beautiful 
book  as  a  gift  from  The  De 
Luxe  Editions  Club?  We  want 
Lou  to  have  it  as  an  example  of  the  re- 
markable book  bargains  that  Member- 
ship in  this  Club  will  bring  to  you.  It 
posts  you  nothing  to  join  now,  while 
Charter  Membership  is  still  open! 

Do  not  confuse  this  Club  with  those 
selecting,  for  the  most  part,  new  novels. 
Its  purpose  is  entirely  different.  Briefly. 
Its  object  is  to  take  the  great  books  of 
he  world — "must"  books  that  should 
pe  in  every  well-selected  personal  library 
[—and  to  publish  them  in  sumptuous 
new  De  Luxe  Editions.  And  then  to 
extend,  exclusively  to  its  own  members. 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  them  at  one 
Standard  price  of  $1.50 — less  than  the 
cost  of  the  average  novel! 

Books  Formerly  S5  to  $15-  for  $1.50 

If  you  love  beautiful  books,  are  deeply 
interested  in  building   up  the  kind  of 
library  that  will  mean  as  much  to  your 
children  in  the  future  as  it  will  to  you 
.  then  the  De  Luxe  Editions  Club  was 
y  founded  for  you.  And  now  that 
may  still  obtain  a  Charter  Member- 
hip  free,  you  should  hasten  to  join. 


A  4 "harming  Panorama 
of  thv  Amvrivan  Svvnv 

In    the    WojI    Colorful   Period   of    Our  History 


This  lovely  book  (a  worthwhile  value  even  at 
its  former  price  of  $5.00)  contains,  in  addition  to  its 
witty  and  delightful  text.  S2  superb  full-page  repro 
auctions — 16  in  five  colors  and  16  in  three  colors. 
Handsome  4-color  wrapper.  Size  8£»  x  ltii.  Straw- 
color  Buckram  binding,  stamped  in  brilliant  red. 
overstamped  in  gold. 

Russel  Crouse  gives  a  unique  panorama  of  the 
gaiety,  customs,  politics  and  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  many  humorous  observations — 
also  many  of  the  tragic  happenings. 

The  author's  text,  written  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  American  scene,  and  all  the 
charm  and  humor  that  have  marked  his  work  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  elsewhere  covers  dozens  of  subjects 
that  went  to  make  up  the  America  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  from  the  days  of  the  China  packets 
to  the  florid  gesture  of  modern  social  and  mechan- 
ical triumphs  that  was  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Alexander  Woolcott  says.  "Mr.  Currier  &  Mr. 
Ives  is  the  very  kind  of  history  I  most  enioy  read- 
ing." It  will  not  only  occupy  a  prominent  and 
permanent  place  in  your  lifetime  library  but  will 
provide  many  entertaining  hours  of  reading. 


Each  book  is  worth  owning, 
keeping,  cherishing,  both  for  its 
content    awl    for    its  physical 
craftsmanship.    De    Luxe  Edi- 
tions   average    6"xQ"    in  size. 
Many    are    even    larger.  Most 
contain  500  to  600  pages — some 
even  over  1,000  pages.  Many  arc 
gorgeously  illustrated  in  color  by 
the  finest  artists.  And  every  vol- 
ume   is    complete,  uncxpurgatcd. 

Typical  of  the  many  remarkable 
values  are  such   recent    De  Luxe 
Editions  as  "Stories  of  the  Great 
Operas,"  formerly  in  3  volumes  at 
$10. 50;    Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales,"    in    modern    English,  and 
with  25  full  page  drawings  in  color 
by  Rockwell  Kent,  formerly  $25.00; 
"The  Book  of  Old  Ships,"  illustrated 
by  the  famous  marine  artist,  Gordon 
Grant,    formerly    $20;    and  "The 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  formerly  $5. 

Similar  values  will  be  offered  in 
forthcoming  selections,  all  at  the  one 
standard  low  price,  to  Members  only, 
of  $1.50  each,  plus  few  cents  postage! 

How  Are  Such  Values  Possible  ? 

Of  course  you  ask  this  question.  There 
are  three  very  simple  reasons:  First, 
special  permission  from  America's  lead- 
ing publishers  enables  us  to  use  the  orig- 
inal, first-edition  plates  in  printing 
these  new  De  Luxe  Editions.  Second, 
contemporary  authors  cooperate  by 
accepting  smaller  royalties.  Third, 
this  Club  plan  enables  many  people  to 
band  together  in  their  purchases  and  thus  to 
assure  us  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  offer  such 
values  as  these.  Otherwise  such  immense  savings 
would  be  impossible. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

If  such  bargains  appeal  to  you — if  you  would 
like  to  spend  less  for  books  and  have  far  more  to 
show  for  it — then  accept  Free  a  Charter  Mem- 
bership in  the  De  Luxe  Editions  Club !  Send  no 
money  with  the  coupon  below.  Your  free  copy  of 
"Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Ives"  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once.  With  it  will  come  the  current  month's 
bargain  selection  and  the  current  issue  of  the 
Club's  "Folio" — a  monthly  magazine  of  interest 
to  all  book  lovers.  The  "Folio"  is  free  to  Members  ex- 
clusively. Each  month  it  tells  unusual  facts  about  the 
current  Book  Selections.  And  it  reviews  the  coming 
month's  selection  as  well.  Thus  Members  always  know 
in  advance  what  the  next  month's  hook  will  be.  Your 
subscription  to  the  "Folio"  will  begin  at  once,  without 
cost,  ilail  the  coupon  without  money,  now ! 

THE  DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  CLUB 

Dept.  12  C.  L.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


FREE  CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  COUPON 

THE  DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  CLUB 
Dept.  12  C.L.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  free  as  a  Charter  Member  and  send  me 
each  month  the  member's  exclusive  publication,  THE 
FOLIO,  which  reviews  the  current  and  forthcoming  selec- 
tions. My  membership  will  bring  to  me  each  month  for  an 
entire  year  the  Club's  De  Luxe  Selection — a  book  that  for- 
merly sold  for  S5.00,  S  10.00  or  even  more — but  which  I  am 
to  have  for  only  $1.50  plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

In  consideration  of  my  enrollment  as  a  Charter  Member 
at  this  time,  you  are  to  send  me  at  once,  absolutely  free,  mv 
gift  copy  of  "MR.  CURRIER  &  MR.  IVES."  by  Russel 
Crouse. 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  ... 


State 
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red  blood  still  flows 


A  fin  flashes  .  . .  the  harpoon  sinks  .  .  .  mile  after  mile 
of  unchartered  course  .  .  .  such  is  the  sport  of  men  in 
whose  veins  red  hlood  still  flows  .  .  .  there  you  need  a 
sound  hull  and  dependable  power.  Consolidated  Twin 

Screw  39'  Play  Boats  fill  your 
every  requirement.  Double 
planked,  seaworthy,  speedy 
and  comfortable.  Five  models 
for  your  selection.  Prices 
range  from  $7,500.  Larger 
yachts  built  on  special  de- 
signs.  Request  literature. 


AT    MORRIS  HEIGHTS 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


otdl  LIVE  at  the  Tcmcoaab! 


Pancoast  guests  discard  the  habit- 
ual "we're  stopping  at  the  So- 
and-So"  to  say  "we're  living  at 
the  Pancoast!"  Here  they  find  all 
that  is  best  in  America's  fine  re- 
sort hotels — the  quiet  luxury  of 
appointments,  the  excellence  of 
cuisine  and  service,  the  careful 
restrictions  of  clientele  that  as- 
sure them  of  congenial  com- 
panions. 

And  they  find  something  more 
— something    that    only  Miami 


Beach  and  the  Pancoast  can  com- 
bine to  offer.  The  contentment 
that's  born  of  golden  sun  and 
whispering  palms — of  carefree 
days  and  glamorous  tropic  nights 
is  augmented  by  the  mental  self- 
assurance  that  comes  with  abso- 
lute correctness.  Because  Miami 
Beach  is  the  ideal  Winter  vaca- 
tion spot — and  the  Pancoast  is 
Miami  Beach  ...  at  its  best!  ! 

•k  Arthur  Pancoast,  President 
Norman  Pancoast,  Manager 
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Above,  "Little  Nourmahal,"  built  by  Wheeler  for  Vincent  Astor. 
Sbe  is  powered  with  two  110  h  orse  power  Buda-La  nova  Diesels 


Over  at  the  Graybar  building  in 
New  York  there  is  quite  a 
fever  of  activity  these  days, 
most  of  it  centering  around  the 
offices  of  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  manufactur- 
ers. We  went  over  there  the  other 
day  to  see  Mr.  Ira  Hand.  Mr. 
Hand,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  already  know  him,  is  the 
man  behind  the  National  Motor 
Boat  Show  scheduled  to  open  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  on  Jan- 
uary 8th.  Although  at  the  time  of 
writing,  there  is  a  stretch  of  almost 
two  months  before  the  show's 
opening,  the  space  already  re- 
served is  ahead  of  last  year's  reg- 
istration. Mr.  Hand  hopes  to  keep 
the  show  on  the  first  three  floors, 
but  an  option  has  been  taken  on 
the  fourth  floor  in  case  the  in- 
creased applications  make  it  nec- 
essary to  have  more  space.  A  num- 
ber of  last  year's  exhibitors  have 
asked  for  more  space  and  a  good 
many  firms  not  represented  in  last 
year's  show  have  announced  their 
intention  of  coming  in  this  year. 
The  sailing  fraternity  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  variety  of  sailboats  on  dis- 
play, and  those  old  shell  backs 
who  can  remember  when  the  Wee 
Scot  was  the  only  sailing  craft 
amid  a  welter  of  engines  and  me- 
chanical contrivances  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  there  will  be  a  Wee 
Scot  in  this  year's  show.  We 
missed  it  last  year.  We  asked  Mr. 
Hand    what    trend    was  being 


stressed  in  the  new  models  being 
made  ready  for  the  show,  and  the 
general  changes  seem  to  be  for 
greater  improvement  in  comfort 
and  safety,  and  in  more  time-sav- 
ing mechanical  features.  By  next 
month  we  hope  to  have  some  real 
news  from  the  various  fronts. 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  full  burden  of 
building  the  new  America's  Cup 
defender,  has  also  assumed  the 
burden  of  the  knowledge  of  its  di- 
mensions. The  designers,  Olin 
Stephens  and  Sterling  Burgess, 
have  left  for  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
to  start  the  actual  construction, 
but  the  dimensions  remain  a  se- 
cret to  everyone  but  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt and  his  designers.  Just  what 
is  being  gained  by  this  no  one 
knows,  except  a  possible  psycho- 
logical advantage,  although  it  still 
seems  to  us  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  guarded  the  actual  fig- 
ures are,  Mr.  T.  O.  M.  Sopwith 
is  not  going  to  be  terribly  sur- 
prised when  he  first  sees  her.  It  is 
known  that  she  will  be  about  the 
top  length  limit,  which  means  an 
eighty-seven-foot  water  line,  and 
probably  close  to  the  fifteen-foot 
draft  limit,  but,  outside  of  that, 
we  can  only  guess.  Possibly  by 
the  time  this  appears  in  print  the 
mystery  will  be  revealed.  How- 
ever, mystery  or  no,  let  us  hope 
that  the  new  boat  is  capable  and 
fast,  for  the  chances  are  that  the 
Endeavor  II  may  be  a  tough  cus- 
tomer to  beat. 


Morris  RosvnjM 

Above,  "Alden,"  built  by  the  Vineyard  Shipbuilding  Company  for 
Mr.  Walter  Mills.     Aldcn  is  powered  with  two  Sterling  Petrel  engines 
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SANTA  BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 


Ha/..    111    UIJJ  <  limh   ....  /  Vaatr  Ctarni 

Furnished  home*  of  all  »i/c<  ami  prirr* 
for  rrnl  in  Santa  Harlura.  Montrvilo 
and  Hope  Ranch.  l'lra«r  givr  your  re- 
qtairement*.  Wr  will  «rml  ilr«rription« 
and  price*.  Literature  and  map*  free. 
Properties  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 

Ilea ul i fill  Hope  Ranch  I  2000  acres) 
adjoins  Santa  Barbara:  Irani  it-  \t- 
tractions  and  Vdsanlagci  for  \our 
Homr.  Private  Beach.  Riding  Club.  30 
miles  Bridle  Paths,  l  ake.  C.olf  Course. 
Many  charming  Homes. 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

(  f  ./„;./,./..•.(  ivo3) 
1012  Stair  St.    Sun  Barbara  California 


GEORGIA 


LIMERICK  PLANTATION 

On  Jthrico  river  *S  miles  south  of  Savan- 
nah was  Roval  grant  to  Audlev  Maxuell 
in  I7o0. 

20;.'  acres:  partlv  cultivated,  some  aban- 
doned rice  fields,  balance  pine  timber. 

Excellent  same  territory;  also  farming  and 
*raiing  land.  $9  acre. 

I  specialize  in  old  plantations  and  timber 
lands  on  the  Georgia-Carolina  coast. 

R.  L.  COOPER 

SAVANNAH  GEORGIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


PRINCETON 

.  .  .  for  living  at  its  best 


YouH  enjoy  a  home  in  the 
new  "Riverside"  section  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Car- 
negie, about  Hi  miles  from 
Nassau  Hall. 

Exceptional  values  in  building 
lots  ...  3  to  8  acres,  with 
improvements. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 
electric  train  service  is  easily 
accessible. 


Riverside  Company 
WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Inc. 
Agent 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Tel:  Princeton  95 
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CAI  IrOKNIA 


A  HOUSE  OF  RARE 
HISTORIC  VALUE 

"The  Abbey,"  at  Chestertriwn,  Mary- 
land, (in  the  shote  of  the  Chester  River, 
a  three  itory  brick  Colonial  dwcllinu. 


was  bmli  in  I  "is,  whet  it  served  as  a 
dwelling  for  British  Customs  Officers. 
Truly  an  architectural  gem,  its  exquisite 
proportion*  arc  unparalleled  by  any 
Colonial   residence  of  its  period. 

Among  the  features  of  particular  in- 
terest are  The  portico;  the  fine  ma- 
hogany Chippendale  antler  staircase: 
the  hand  hewn  rafters ;  the  original 
Moors,  laid  with  hand  made  pegs,  the 
extensive  pine  panelling,  the  secret 
staircase ,  the  ten  open  fireplaces. 

Not  merely  a  museum,  the  house  is 
in  reality  a  splendid  up-to-date  dwell- 
ing, ri  bedrooms,  ;  baths,  undivided 
third  story,  drawing  room,  library, 
dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen, 
garage  The  house,  surrounded  by  mag- 
nifkent  old  tsces,  stands  on  two  acres 
of  ground.  There  are  commodious  cel- 
lars, central  heating,  interior  phone 
system.  Yacht  landing. 

The  osvfler  desires  to  sell  the  entire 
properrv.  hut  will  consider  suitable 
offers  for  any  of  the  separate  decorative 
fcatutcs  for  installation  elsewhere. 

For  in)nrmalinn,  communicatt  with: 

MARSHALL  B.  DIERSSEN 

8  Weal  40th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Checkering  4-4208 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 

IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE   MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST,  INC. 
1511  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHITE  HALL  ON  POTOMAC 

Itrirk  nojcireri  house  ( 1 812) .  maKniflrenl  vi>w 
PiXtxnif  ii'  l  Port  Tonarco  Hlvem.  *  room*  ami 
bath  (excellent  condition).  <team  heat,  electric 
lljfht.  olil  KnuUith  boi,  sand  beach:  3fi  mile* 
(Torn  Washington,  state  road,  about  220  acrei. 

$23,500 

LEONARD  SNIDER    La  Plata,  Maryland 


For  Sale 

BEAUTIFUL  EASTERN  SHORE 

Waterfront  Estates  and  Homes 

Fertile  land,  good  roads,  low  taxes,  de- 
sirable communities. 


Easton 


E.  V.  KILLEN 

214  Stewart  Building 


NEW  JERSEY 


Short  Hills,  n.j 

Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
the  needs  oj  acceptable people.  ' 

HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-0125 


LLEWELLYN  PARK 

at 

WEST  ORANGE 
i\etv  Jersey 

The  ideal  community  for  Newark 
and  New  York  business  men.  Apply 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street      New  York  City 

PLaza  3-1000 


ONOUNCIO      O  -    H    I    0  H 


RE-LIVE   CALIFORNIA'S  GOLDEN  ERA 


0  J  A  I ,  CALIFORNIA 

Three  hotels  provide  ample  accommodations 
in  any  style  you  may  prefer— in  the  tillage, 
at  the  foothills,  or  in  the  country.  The  Ojai 
V alley  Country  Club  opens  December  1}. 
Come  to.Ojai  for  rest  or  play  amid  the  grotes 
of  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  avocados, 
palms,  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  mighty 
mountains.  Lite  in  the  healthful  atmosphere 
of  Southern  California  where  its  world- 
renowned  climate  is  at  its  best. 
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V  inton  P.  Breese 


The  fall  outdoor  shows  continued  to  carry 
on  the  increased  size  and  brilliance  which 
marked  the  spring  and  summer  events 
and  contributed  heavily  toward  making  1936 
a  record  year  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
dogs  exhibited  throughout  America.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  long  established 
breeds  which  are  barely  holding  their  own  and 
a  few  which  have  slipped  back  to  the  verge 
of  limbo,  all  of  the  older  breeds  are  making 
steady  gains  in  varying  degrees,  while  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  recently  introduced  breeds  are 
rapidly  receiving  public  favor  and  aiding  ma- 
terially in  the  general  advance  of  entries  at 
our  shows.  Among  the  older  breeds  which  just 
barely  manage  to  make  representation  at  im- 
portant shows  the  Gordon  Setter  is  a  notable 
example,  whereas  in  long  bygone  years  he 
ranked  fairly  close  to  his  English  and  Irish 
relatives  which  continue  to  gain.  It  is  feared 
that  the  handsome  black  and  tan  bird  dog 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don has  seen  his  best  days. 

DISAPPEARING  BREEDS.  However,  in 
a  far  worse  condition  are  the  Scottish  Deer- 
hound  and  the  Mastiff.  These  ancient  breeds, 
which  for  many  years  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  have  gradually  slipped  back  toward 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


oblivion  until  today  specimens  are  seldom 
seen  even  at  our  largest  shows.  In  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  Deerhound  it  seems  that  his  loss 
has  been  the  gain  of  the  huge  Irish  Wolf- 
hound, of  similar  appearance  but  greater 
stature,  for,  beside  the  sponsorship  of  a  num- 
ber of  kennels  with  large  collections  of  the 
breed,  he  is  finding  increasing  single  owner- 
ship and  is  valued  as  an  ornament  to  the 
country  estate.  As  for  the  Mastiff,  he  is  as 
badly  off  as  the  Scottish  Deerhound  with  sel- 
dom an  appearance  at  any  shows.  But  his 
place  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by  a 
semi-descendant,  the  Bull  Mastiff,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Mastiff  and  Bulldog  which  has  been 
made  and  established  as  a  recognized  breed 
within  the  past  decade.  The  Bull  Mastiff  far 
more  closely  approaches  the  appearance  of  the 
Mastiff  than  the  Bulldog  and  has  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  former  blood.  He  is  of  the 
same  fawn  or  fallow  color  with  black  mask  as 
his  predominant  progenitor  but  is  not  quite  so 
large  and  bulky  in  build,  therefore  more 
active  and  is  an  able  guard  for  country  homes. 

RETURNING  BREEDS.  Among  the  older 
breeds  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
return  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  popularity  is  that 
of  the  Dachshund.  Numerous  and  with  a 


A  litter  of  St.  Bernard  pups 
from  the  Kennels  of  Mr.  Fred 
Bradskaw  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

strong  following  thirty  years  ago  which  con- 
tinued for  a  decade,  the  Dachshund  gradually 
went  into  decline  during  the  world  war  years 
and  reached  the  nadir  in  the  late  nineteen- 
twenties.  Then  he  staged  a  rocketing  rise  in 
popularity  which  reached  a  record  for  the 
breed  with  213  dogs  at  the  recent  Madison 
Show  and  he  is  still  in  the  ascendant.  At  the 
same  event  another  breed  which  registered  a 
remarkable  return  to  erstwhile  prestige  is 
the  French  Bulldog.  With  eighty-six  dogs  and 
closely  approaching  record  entries  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  he  was  highly  regarded  as 
a  sporty  little  chap  in  his  badger-hair  trimmed 
collar,  the  Frenchie  bids  fair  to  again  become 
a  prime  pet  of  elite  society  and  an  occupant 
of  expensive  motor  cars  on  the  avenue. 

NEW  BREEDS.  There  are  approximately 
a  dozen  breeds  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction into  the  American  show  ring,  some  of 
which  are  rapidly  finding  favor  while  others 
give  small  promise  of  gaining  followers,  and 
these  new  breeds  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
sponsored  by  new  fanciers.  Of  these  new 
breeds  which  seem  to  be  taking  a  strong  hold 
on  public  fancy  the  Boxer  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. A  decade  back  it  was  an  unprec- 
edented performance  when  a  representative 


Dalmatians 

43-16  Kisseua  Blvd. 
Flushing,  L.  I. 


Chows 

Kennel  Telephone 
FLushing  9-9423-J 


•It 


lul 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND.  Manager 


ivvmi,.,  1'i.it.  ki;nni:l  directory 


fflmy  Cfjri£tma£ 


Santa  Suggests 
a 

BLAKEEN  POODLE 


BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Otfner 


KATONAH,  N.T. 

Telephone  217 
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of  a  practically  unknown  breed  forged  through 
strong  competition  to  win  best  in  show,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  today.  Precisely  the 
same  situation  pertains  to  the  exotic  Afghan 
Hound  of  the  Far  East  but  the  rarity  of  this 
breed  is  a  handicap  to  its  distribution  and 
keeps  it  in  the  more  expensive  class  of  dogs. 
However  among  persons  of  wealth,  the  Afghan 
is  gaining  strong  support  in  far  flung  sections 
of  the  country  and  he  is  a  highly  handsome 
animal.  The  Norwegian  Elkhound  is  another 
of  the  newer  breeds  rapidly  finding  favor,  and 
while  he  has  yet  to  gain  the  more  distin- 
guished positions  in  variety  competition  which 
invariably  promote  a  breed's  popularity,  his 
alert  appearance,  innate  goodness,  intelli- 
gence, and  hardihood  are  decidedly  strong 
factors  in  his  favor. 

The  Great  Pyrenees,  of  recent  introduction 
and  claimed  by  his  sponsors  to  be  of  very 
ancient  lineage,  with  the  aid  of  a  progressive 
parent  club  and  his  bulking,  shaggy,  white 
presence  at  the  shows,  is  attracting  consider- 
able admiration.  Almost  a  counterpart  of  the 
Great  Pyrenees  in  general  appearance,  al- 
though cast  in  a  slightly  smaller  mold,  is  the 
Kuvasz,  but  beyond  a  few  importations,  the 
breed  has  yet  to  gain  a  foothold.  The  latter 
statement  also  pertains  to  the  Bouviers  de 
Flandres,  Brittany  Spaniel,  Lakeland  Terrier, 
Lhassa  Terrier,  and  Border  Terrier,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  they  will  attract  any 
wide  degree  of  attention.  The  Briard,  whose 
introduction  slightly  antedates  the  preceding 
breeds,  gained  a  number  of  strong  sponsors 
for  a  time  but  now  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
quiescent.  Then  there  are  the  Welsh  Corgis 
of  the  Cardigan  and  Pembroke  types,  more 
recent  arrivals,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well  with  about  the  first  generation  of 
American-breds  now  making  their  appearance 
in  the  show  ring  all  over  the  country. 

Although  of  early  American  origin,  it  was 


not  until  recent  years  that  the  Chesapeake 
Retriever  gained  any  extensive  degree  of  pop- 
ularity afield  and  in  the  show  ring.  However, 
he  now  stands  out  well  in  the  lead  over  the 
balance  of  the  retriever  family  composed  of 
the  curly  and  flat  coated,  Golden  and  Labra- 
dor, and  is  fully  deserving  of  the  premier 
position  as  he  is  the  duck  dog  pre-eminent 
and  a  purely  American  product  to  boot.  The 
Labrador,  which  enjoys  great  popularity  in 
England  where  he  consistently  gains  high 
placings  in  variety  competition  even  unto  best 
in  show,  is  next  in  order  to  the  Chesapeake, 

Right:  Poodles  from  Charles  Stewart 
Smith's  Hillandale  Kennels.  Below: 
Jay  Carlisle's  Orchardton  Doris, 
Ch.  Dri  nkstone  Pons,  Bankstone 
Ben,  and.  Banchory  Night  Light 

Tauskey 


and  while  both  varieties  occasionally  get  in 
the  ribbons  in  sporting  groups,  it  is  not  on 
record  that  either  breed  has  yet  taken  top 
honors  at  a  show.  There  are  some  Golden 
Retrievers  to  be  seen  at  the  general  run  of 
shows  but  the  curly  coats,  aside  from  a  few 
recent  importations  occasionally  entered,  are 
practically  unknown  to  the  general  public. 


Seaf  Camera  News 


Several  dogs  fully  trained 
for  obedience,  each  a 
holder  of  the  C.  D.  (Com- 
panion Dog)  title. 


C^Pillicoc  C^Cennels 
Suggests  a  Trained  Poodle  For  Christmas 


Our  puppies  are  bred  for 
intelligence  as  well  as  for 
show  and  obedience  and 
are  house,  car  and  lead 
broken.  We  have  a  selec- 
tion of  color  and  age. 


Ch.  Cadeau  de  Noel,  C.  D.,  crossing  the  hurdle  while  his  five  obedience  kennel  mates  wait  their  turn 
(Yftrs.   Qfflihon  (Orlanger,   (9  wner 

eron,  ^j^lew  ^Jersey 


^^seleplione        ongbranch  1 


722 


Q'lew  QjjorQ  (9ffice,  117  Sast  64  eflreei 

cfeleplione.  ^BullerfieU  8-5010 
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Dilwyne  Kennels 

Invites  You  to  Make  This 

CHRISTMAS 

Happier  Willi  A 

CHESAPEAKE 

The  True  American  Dog 
Wonderful  Companions  For  Children 
and  Best  Retrievers  Known 


Dilwyne  offers  you  dogs  and 
puppiei  from  the  Gneel 

l»eneh  and  field  trial  stoek 
available. 


Dilwyne,  moreover,  is  the 
largest  and  best  equipped 
kennel  of  Chesapeakes  in  the 
country. 

Dilwyne  Montauk  Pilot  ran  second  in  the  field  of  54  Lab- 
rador and  Chesapeake  at  Pittsburgh  Field  Trials  in  October. 

Vinton  P.  Breese,  the  eminent  judge  and  kennel  editor,  wrote  in 
the  October  1936  issue  of  Country  Life  after  a  visit  to  Dilwyne: 

"At  first  glance  the  writer  inclines  to  the  idea  that  here  is  the  finest  sport- 
ing dog  kennel  he  has  ever  seen,  and  this  opinion  is  increasingly  enhanced 
as  each  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment  is  visited." 

"Never  before  has  the  writer  witnessed  such  splendid  type,  ideal  coats, 
perfect  condition,  and  uniform  conformation  and  coloration  in  any  collection 
of  the  breed.  All  are  sound,  sturdy  dogs  weighing  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy  pounds  with  double  coats  consisting  of  a  dense  wooly  underjacket 
and  harsh  outer  covering  which  with  its  natural  oil  is  impervious  to  wind 
and  water  even  in  zero  weather." 

"This  is  largely  responsible  for  the  Dilwyne  dogs  reaching  a  remarkably- 
old  age  which  in  two  cases  was  just  over  seventeen  years." 

DILW  YNE  KENNELS 
P.  O.  16,  Montchanin       John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 
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FRENCH  POODLES 

EXCEPTIONAL 
REG.  PUPPIES 


SIRE:  CH.  AMBROISE 
OF  MISTY  ISLES 
DAM:  BLAKEEN 
POULET  d'OR 


HILLAN  DALE  KENNELS 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH 
54  HOPE  STREET 


STAMFORD 


Tel.  4-1548 


CONN. 


CHAMPION  "HICCINS'  RED  PAT" 

THE  DUAL  IRISH  SETTER 

We  »re  carrying  an  ine  Inmous  »tru.n  of  IRISH  SETTERS 
under  the  [>cr»on:il  supervision  of  Win.  W.  Hicgiui>.  Con- 
vinced and  backed  by  records  unequalcd  in  IRISff  SETTER 
HISTORY  that  tins  breeding  produces  the  outstanding  Irish- 
man for  type  and  field  use.  and  has  for  many  years.  Most 
famous  of  these  dogs  was  I  he  American  and  <  ar.adian  Cham- 
pion "HIGGINS*  RED  FAT",  th.rtv-two  times  BEST  DOG 
IN  SHOW  AM.  BHI'.EDS.  f..r- v  -i*if.t  lone-  HKNT  SI'ORl'. 
ING  DOG.  eighty-four  times  BEST  OF  BREED.  Others  of 
note  are  as  follows:  Ch.  "Hicgins'  Kcd  Coat".  Ch.  "Patricia 
of  Boyne".  Ch.  "Rose  of  Sharon",  Ch.  "Barney  of  Boyne", 
Ch.  "Sister  A.  C.  F."  all  bred  by  Mr.  lligg.ns.  Ch.  ■■Hiecm.1 
Red  Coat"  sired  the  present  outstanding  Irishman  Ch.  "Mil- 
son  OBoy"  and  many  other  notable  winners.  Ch.  "Higgu.s' 
Red  Pat"  sired  Ch.  "Cloudburst  Red"  field  trial  winner. 

We  have  at  all  times  For  Sale  young  stock  of  this  famous 
breeding  and  services  of  proven  Sires,  among  which  is  our 
latest  importation  from  Ireland.  "RAVENHILL  PRINCE". 
Puppies  by  "Prince"  out  of  Red  Pat,  bitches  ready  for  ship- 
ment February  1st.    Your  inquiries  are  respectfully  solicited. 

THE  HIGGINS'  RED  PAT  KENNELS,  INC- 
Centre  Grove  Road,  Dover,  New  Jersey 

P.  0.  Address-R.  F.  0.  No.  1  Telephone  Dover  594  J  l 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


Champion  BLUE  EAGLE,  one  of.America's 
outstanding  show  dogs  for  sale.  Also 
selected  puppies  from  champions. 

JACERSBO  KENNELS 
Eric  Bergishagen,  Owner 

N.  Adams  Rd.  Tel.  Birmingham  246 

Birmingham,  Mich.  P.  0.  Box  33 


Ch.  Viking  av  Glitre 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five  Chan)' 
pions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best" 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  Boyenen 
Winchester, New  Hampshire 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Cli.  Drinkstone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  Clown  oj  Stagboro 

Best  Imported  and  Domestic  Show 
Blood  with  Real  Field  Qualities 
Stock  ]or  Sale 

BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


DACHSHUNDS 

FOR 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING! 


Say  "MERRY  .CHRISTMAS" 
in  the  smartest  way.  We  have 
adorable  puppies,  sturdy,  affec- 
tionate, champion- sired  and 
lovely  to  look  at.  You  will  he 
proud  to  own  one  or  to  give  it 
as  that  "most  important"  gift. 

Select  YOUR  gift  puppy  now,  in 
person,  by  telephone,  wireor  letter 
and  be  assured  of  the  perfect  gift! 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"THE  ARK" 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  'Phone  Scarsdale  284 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 


of 

Exhibition 
Calibre 


KINVARRA 

Mansfield  Avenue  and  Talmadge  Hill  Road 
Darien,  Conn.  Tel.  Darien  369R2 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
I  developing  the  fine 
!  traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
,  .  intelligent,  affec- 
1  tionate.  loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


show,  field  or 
kennel  unless  you  give  him 
benefits  of  Quadine — greatest  skin 
and  coat  conditioner  ever  known.  Thou- 
sands of  fanciers  using  Quadine  to  produce  a 
magnificent  coat,  protect  from  fleas,  mites,  ticks, 
skin  diseases,  etc.,  and  as  insurance  against  surh 
infections.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  QTJADIXE, 
Dept.  12C.  P.  O.  Box  738.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Your  dog  deserves  * 
.   .   .  QURDIflE 


THOROUGHBRED.  A  large  percentage  of  the  lay  public  per 
sists  in  applying  the  word  "Thoroughbred"  to  dogs  in  referring  t< 
canines  of  pure,  unsullied  lineage  that  breed  true  to  type  and  ar| 
eligible  to  registration  with  the  American  Kennel  Club,  thus  im 
plying  that  equine  strains  are  connected  with  show  dogs.  This  i: 
a  matter  of  ignorance  or  confusion  and  there  is  no  connectioij 
whatever.  The  word  "Thoroughbred"  is  not  a  term  that  implie 
merely  pedigree  breeding  or  pure  breeding.  The  Thoroughbret 
is  a  distinct  breed  of  horse  and  is  in  the  same  category  as  thi 
Percheron,  the  Clydesdale,  the  Suffolk,  the  Belgian,  the  Shire,  thi 
Hackney,  the  Standard-bred,  the  Morgan,  the  Arabian,  and  othe 
definite  breeds.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Thoroughbred  origi 
nated  shortly  after  1602  when  James  I  of  England  began  to  ai< 
racing  and  the  development  of  running  horses  in  England.  Thoij 
oughbred  was  the  name  given  to  the  breed  which  resulted  fron 
crossing  the  English  horse  with  the  Arab,  the  Barb  and  the  Turk 
ish.  The  first  intense  infusion  of  Eastern  blood  came  through  J 
horse  called  Place's  White  Turk,  which  King  James  purchase^ 
from  Place,. who  later  became  Stud  Master  to  the  Protector,  Olive 
Cromwell.  Therefore,  an  animal  to  be  a  Thoroughbred  mus 
primarily  be  a  horse,  and  as  applied  today  the  name  defines  I 
running  or  race  horse  of  pure  breeding  and  true  type. 

PUREBRED.  To  define  a  dog  of  pure  breeding,  true  type,  am 
eligible  to  registration  with  the  American  Kennel  Club,  the  onbj 
correct  term  is  "purebred."  Unlike  horses,  with  which  the  terra 
Thoroughbred  defines  a  distinct  breed  of  equine,  the  term  pure! 
bred  pertaining  to  dogs  covers  the  entire  canine  race  as  of  thi 
aforementioned  pure  breeding,  true  type,  and  eligibility  to  regis 
tration  with  the  governing  body.  In  addition,  with  dogs,  there  an| 
many  subdivisions  with  distinctive  names  which  define  the  varioui 
breeds  as  do  such  corresponding  names  as  Thoroughbred,  Perch 
eron,  etc.,  in  horses.  These  breeds  of  dogs  invariably  have  takei' 
their  names  from  the  lands,  the  small  localities,  their  earlier 
sponsors  or  from  their  particular  usefulness;  such  as  the  Airedal 
Terrier,  the  German  Shepherd  Dog,  the  Gordon  Setter,  and  thi 
Retriever.  But  they  are  all  purebred  if  their  ancestors  have  bee- 
properly  recorded.  There  are  now  105  recognized  varieties  of  pure 
bred  dogs  in  the  United  States.  No  breed  of  dog  ever  has  bee 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  until  concrete  evidence 
has  been  furnished  the  governing  body  that  its  specimens  bree«| 
true  to  type.  At  the  present  time  there  are  scores  of  breeds  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  have  not  been  admitted  to  th<| 
Stud  Book  Registry  of  the  A.  K.  C.  Many  of  these  may  be  ad. 
mitted  in  time,  after  the  proper  credentials  have  been  furnished 

INTELLIGENCE.  Obedience  tests,  which  had  their  inceptioij 
about  three  years  ago  and  became  an  interesting  adjunct  at  sorm 
of  the  1935  and  1936  outdoor  shows,  have  demonstrated  thaj 
intelligence  is  not  restricted  to  any  type  or  breed  of  dog.  A  check; 
up  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  of  ten  such  tests,  held  durin;' 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  in  various  parts  of  the  countrl 
reveals  that  sixty-four  dogs  of  twenty-four  different  breeds  havi! 
competed  in  these  events.  The  fourteen  dogs  that  have  won  thi 
CD.  (Companion  Dog)  title  represent  the  Working,  the  Terriei 
and  the  Non-sporting  groups.  The  Gun-dog,  the  Hound,  and  thi 
Toy  groups  have  had  entrants  in  the  tests,  but  the  number  cf 
these  dogs  has  been  insufficient  to  warrant  conclusions  as  to  thei 
proficiency.  Of  the  breeds  frequently  competing  for  honors,  thi 
Poodle  has  by  far  the  best  record.  There  have  been  sixteen  diffeil 
ent  Poodles  in  action,  and  eight  of  them  have  won  the  "C.D.J 
As  a  comparison,  fifteen  German  Shepherd  Dogs  have  scored  onlj 
two  "C.D.'s."  Five  Great  Danes  have  tried  for  honors,  but  so  fai 
only  one  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  "CD." 


Right:  Mrs 
arcl    Bondy's  Ter- 
rier,   Ch.  True 
Charm  of  Wildoaks 


Tausl 


Left:  Ch.  Pixie  Bon  CTianl 
owne  d  Lv  Mrs.  H  oward  'i 
Long  of  Brockton, Massachuse  H 


Decomk'or.  1936 
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BULLMASTIFF 

Puppiei  For  S«U 


Nil  |ifl«r 

lamia  r.l 

iiy  mm 

I  great 
nr.  liiitli 


"Thr  .houM  >>r       In  III)  pntinils 

wniihl,   hitches  N'  Ik  '*'  pouwla  in 

•»IMhi               -  miii    .  ., 

"Trir.r  iH'i-iil.ii   llnti.li  rn  riilly 

int r.-lu\ r.l  lulu  America,  wrrr  known  in 
16.Hi  its  •|liiii.li*Br«  " 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Bedford  Hilll       Wastehaitar  County 
New  York   


POINTERS 


SIRI 
li  AM 


nl  bciuli 


Four  hrautitul  malr.  and  Irmale. . 
born  April  IV  19.16. 

ERIC  BERGISH AGEN 

Bo\  I  I  BirminahJin.  Mich. 


Ad  r'.rcllrnl 
BO  VIUHM. —  IK  SIMM. 
Kr>>H 


»  r.li-hr.lrr  I  inmK  ,  l/MllJ 


RIDGEVIEW  FARM  KENNELS 
P.O.IsaM     WhlltWi'M.  N  V. 


GERM  VN  SHEPHERDS 

Two  beautiful  males,  best  dis- 
position. J  years  old,  light  tan. 
Also  pups,  brown  and  tan. 

llll    HER  v<  I  I  VN  KENNELS 
1 00  Onoiiiluir.ii  Komi 
Syracuse  Mew  York 


HALLANFOLD  KENNELS 


(GERMAN  SHEPHERDS) 

Kuppir  i 
available 
from  breeding 
combination 
which  p  r  o  - 
d  n  c  •  d  this 

year's  Madi- 
son Square 
darden  win- 
ners. (Win- 
ner* LHw.  Best  01  \\  inners.  Reserve 
Winners  Bitch.  3rd  Novice)  Beautiful  in 
outline,  angulation,  character,  and  gait. 
Laidlaw  Duncan  inoculated. 

Reservations  made  on  Ch.  Brando  von 
Heidelbecrhcrg  litter.  His  last  progeny  in 

F.  HALL 

MYRTLE  ST.  HAWORTH.  N.  J. 


ASK  THE  DOG  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


•  A  waf  of  his 
tail  will  trll  you 
tie  thinks  there's 
no  place  like  a 
Hodgson  kennel! 
Durable,  vermin- 
.proof  red  redar. 
Delivered  in 
ready- to- erect 
sections.  \ll  types 
from  one  room 
to  large  breeding 
quarters. 
Order  now  or 
end  for  neir 
Catalog  CK-12. 

Hodgson  Dog 
(Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 

.  only  So. 30. 
E-  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
Ave.,  Boston  •  730 


I  ft.  S  »  ft  $  I  S .00 

Mi  ft.  x  4  ft.  20.00 

3  4  ft.  x  3  ft.  27.50 


1108  Commonwealth 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


lU'illiniitoii  Terriers 

nosogori  ki:nni:i-s 

N  ii  i       in  ..  li  > 
Klimli-  l.l.iml 


ChfuUti  stni  an  ttqnttl. 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 

A  pamphlet  describ- 
ing this  fascinating 
breed  sent  on  request. 
Puppies  for  sale  at 
$100  each. 

Q.    A.  Shaw  McKsan 
PRIDES    HILL  KENNELS 
Pride*  Crotiinq.  Mail. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


LEONARD  W.  0088 
I    Ohio  Stat.  Unlvtrtlty 
-J    Columbui  Ohio 


(Mtmbrr  of  Irlih  Torrltr  Club  of  America) 


DARE-DEVILS  DEAR-DEVILS 

A  few  nice  henlthy.  country- 
mirted  Irish  terrier  puppies  from 
A.  K.  C.  stock.  Reasonable. 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(E«t.  1024) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YORK 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The    Meal    pet  and 
companion.  I'upp.e* 
and  frown  stock 
available. 
MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avtnuc 
Brockton  Mass. 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Outstanding  four  month  puppies  sired  by 
Champion  Silver  Spot. 

WILLOW  KENNELS 

Wernsrsville,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Bossong.  271  Church  St..  N.  Y.  C 


• 

ENCLISH 

BULLDOCS 

Puppies  from 

champion  stock 

available. 

T.  J.  McQUEENEY 

R.F.D.  =2 

BRANFORD  CCNN. 

(TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remov 

Large  Roundworms, 
and  Hookworms  '/ 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-  / 
give  worm  treatment.  T. 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 

write  for 

BOOKLET  NO.  652 

1  ot  worms  in  Liogs  i 
]  »■ — w«  and  ages.    ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-M 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Storit  Soli  Parke  -  Davit  Products 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sale — AIREDALES 

Out-  Vliili-    One  I'Vmalt- 
(.iiuil  Show  Don* 
I'Acrllrnl  '  !iiin|)iiniofiM 

II I  SO 

Srvrrnl  lli'iuitil'iil  I'lippicH 
• 

AT  STUD  i 
l'!ni{li«h   mil  American 
<  I,   w  M  M  I  CHALLENGER 
• 

Frederic  II.  Hoe*  Owner 

For  I'm  lit ultirs  and  Stud  (.m  ils  addre$$ 

L  EO  N  \  K  I)    BRU  M  It  Y 

Hickivllle,  L.  I.,  N.  ^  Tel.  Ili* Lmx ill.-  j>,ir, 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


lYlnrrl.  Avenue 

Hmnm  n.  Mi  3-72 

Scalyhnm 
Terriers 

<!h»w  Chow* 

Scottish 
Terriers 


llryn  Mswr,  Ps. 


^calyljam  C  err  ten* 


Several 
Famous 
Dogi  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


-  Iir  III  i  fir  If.    /  r  nllf.0 
BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


WelshTerrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 


New  Hamburg 


Nrw  York 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Properly  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppel 
Birw.n.  Penns>l*saia 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

i 


Wast  Highland 
White  Terriers 


FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmcailc  Rcxmini- 
mus,  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington.  525 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

The  striking  appearance,  colour,  size  and 
exceptional  personality  of  our  stock  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  persons 
interested  in  this  popular  terrier. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Horstmann, 

4  Charles  Place,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


CAIRN 

TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Braun,  Owner 

Warwick  Terrace, 

Morewood  Heights 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

Fiery  Rob 
of  Carysfort 

SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


SNOWLAND  K^NELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5811  Drexel    Road  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


Splendid  puppies 
of  this  rare  and 
ornamental  breed. 
The  children's 
choice  an  a  sled  or 
cart  dojc ;  Intelli- 
gent, loyal ;  ex- 
cellent watchdog; 
safe  protector  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


A  DOG  S  DUE 

Agood  dog  is  worthy  of 
a  well-kept  coat.  He'll 
feel  better,  behave  bet- 
ter, look  better — when 
Stripped  and  trimmed 
the  easy  way  with  the 
approved  DUPLEX 
DOG  DRESSER. 


The  Chart 
shows  you  how 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City.  N  J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

me  the  articles  as  checked,or  send  C.O.D. 

•  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  .   .  .  $1.00 

•  Additional  Blades,  5  for  .  .50 

•  Trimming  Chart  1  00 

•  Nail  Nip  2.00 

•  Dog  Library,  4vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name  

Address  

Town  Sfafe  

MONEY  BACK  IF  MOT  SATISFIED 
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KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


December,  1936 


COCKER  SPANIELS 
CHAMPIONS 
AT  STUD 

FOR  SALE  NOW 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  PUPPIES 

ALL  COLORS 

SAND  SPRING   FARM  KENNELS 
Mrs.  S.  Y.  L'Hommedieu,  Jr.,  Owner 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
Tel  4-4092  W 


Cocker  Miniature 
Spaniels  Poodles 

Champion-bred  puppies  which  are 
the  personification  of  correct 
type,  soundness  and  intelligence. 

Mr^and  Mrs.  Douglas  J.  Sheppard 

14  Chauncey  Street  (near  Columbian  Sq.) 
SOUTH  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 
COCKER  SPANIELS  

OF  QUALITY 

Championbred  pup- 
pies of  show  prom- 
ise.   Solid  blarks, 
buffs,  reds  and  par- 
ti-colors. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Pearce  Jones. 
Owners 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 

|| 

fit 

4n 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

A   few  superior  puppies  sired  by 

Champion  Robinhurst  Wary 

Carefully   bred   to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 

THUNDER  VALLEY  KENNELS 
Wycombe,  Penna.  Phone  20-R3 


COCKERS 

A  puppy  gift  gives  happiness  many  years. 
Merry,  intelligent,  gentle  with  children, 
the  cocker  is  ideal. 

Reserve   your   puppy  for  Xmas  delivery. 
Black,  buff  or  red.  $3j.  up. 

Rennard  Coeker  Kennels 

103  S.  Edwards  St.  Danville,  III. 


COCKERS 

The  personification 
of  Type,  Health  and 
Soundness.  Solids,  all 
colors,  also  Parti- 
colors.  All  inoculated. 

MISSES  COWLING. 
Owners 

CNILWOC  KENNELS 

Weirwood  Virginia 


RID  HIM  OF 

WORMS 


•  Use  Sergeant's  "Sure-Shot"  Capsules 
for  Round  (Ascarids)  and  hook  Worms. 
"Puppy  Capsules"  for  small  dogs.  "Tape- 
worm Medicine"  for  Tape  Worms.  At 
your  dealers.  For  FREEv  Advice,  write 
fully  to  our  ADVICE  DEPT. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  Street       Richmond,  Virginia 

SURE-SHOT     lwODM  MFIIIi 


WORM  MEDICINES 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

MATURE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Ryron  Road      Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport  867 


Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens; 
sturdy  and  healthy.  House- 
broken.  Beautiful  Christmas 
puppies  for  sale  reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
283  Hempstead  Avenue 
Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 
Phone  R.  V.  C.  4690 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


SCOTTISH  COCKER 
TERRIERS  SPANIELS 

Cocker   puppies   5   months    old    show  speci- 
mens.  Parli  color,  red  and  white. 
Male   Scottie,    black,   by   Ch.   Heather  Gold 
Finder,   ex   granddaughter   of   Cold  Finder. 
18  mo.  old.  Grand  pal.  House  trained. 

MRS.  A.  K.  McCULLACH 

f>0B  Drexel  Road 
OVERBROOK,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Diehard  &  Cabrach  Kennels 

W.  and  K.  FvtacBain 

We  have  a  large  selection  of  Scottish 
and  Cairn  Terrier  puppies  2  to  10 
months.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Inspection  invited. 
(Twenty  Minutes  From  Washington  Bridge) 
CLOSTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


// 


Hitofa"  Hill  Top  Farm 

WELSH  AND  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

(Estate  of  Frank  Spiekerman) 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  North  Street.  Tel.  1905 


EXCLUSIVE 

FRENCH  PAPILLONS 

TRUE  TYPE 
AND 
BEAUTY 

MRS.  R.  M.  VANDERBEEK 

10  Blackburn  Rd. 
Summit,  N.  J.  6-0I52 


CHILDREN'S  WATCHDOGS 
BRIARDS 

(Chicn  Berger  De  Brie) 
Devoted  and  gentle  with  children,  unique  in 
appearance,  and  terrirying  to  trespassers. 

Xmas  Puppies  For  Sale 

MRS.  BORIS  SAMSONOFF 
CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONN. 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  to  be  care- 
ful.That's  why  I  I  ike  Marco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
containsKelp.You  know,Kelpis the 
sea  vegetable  thai  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 
.  -j.   Sold  at  oil  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


ftARCO 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  idea!  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 

Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And'  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
Glenvillc,  Conn.       Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  T. 


WhiteColIiePups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


SAMOYEDE 

(Pronounced  Sam-o-yad) 
The  big  white  dog  which  carriee 
in    his    countenance    the  Bpirit 
of    Christmas    the   whole  year 
through. 

Authentic    Information  Gladly 
Supplied 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
757  Empire  Blvd.    Louis  Smirnow,  Sty.,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog.  De- 
voted to  children.  Coat 
short,  black.  Weight  12  to 
16  lbs.  Pedigreed  puppies 
$35  and  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somerville       New  Jersey 

Established  1910 


£  OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from  Winning 
Stock  For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

If  ft  Roland  M.  Baker 

81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82,  U.  S.  Highway  150,  Peoria,  III. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 


Puppies   &    Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


Mr 


&  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Oicners 

Managei  ERNEST  WELLS 

'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  the  Cat 

Playthings,  .  .  .  Food,  .  .  . 
Scratching  Posts, . . .  Travel- 
ing Cases,    .   .   .  Special 
Medicines,  .   .  .  Greeting 
Cards.  .  .  .  Novelties.  .  .  . 
NewHandbookforCat  Owners. 
Catalogue  on  request 
DORIS  BRYANT 
Cat  Specialties 
70  W.  nth  St.  New  York  City 


PURACHATR 
CATTERY 

Registered  No.  695  in  the 
Cat  Fancier*  Association 
Royal  Sacred 
Siamese  kittens 
Sired  by  Double  champion 
Siam*s  Chief  Noda-Purachatr 
Miss  L.  S.  Frith, 
277  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  4M, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Two  breeds  have  an  even  per- 
centage, but  then  entrants  in  these 
breeds  have  been  so  limited  that 
the  results  are  not  representative. 
Two  Wire  Fox-terriers  tried  for 
titles,  and  both  became  "C.D.'s," 
while  the  only  Miniature  Schnau- 
zer  competing  won  its  title.  No 
dog  of  any  breed  has  gotten  be- 
yond "CD.,"  because  no  test  has 
brought  together  six  or  more  hold- 
ers of  that  title.  To  win  the  C.D.X. 
(Companion  Dog  Excellent)  title 
a  holder  of  the  "CD."  must  twice 
score  200  or  more  points  in  tests 
in  which  six  or  more  "C.D.'s"  com- 
pete. Four  Poodles  have  collected 
sufficient  points,  but  small  entries 
keep  them  from  their  advanced 
titles.  During  the  first  nine  months 
since  obedience  tests  have  been 
regulated  by  the  A.  K.  C,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  approximately 
one  such  event  to  every  fifteen  all- 
breed  shows.  Due  to  the  interest 
of  spectators  and  the  success  of 
the  dogs,  it  is  expected  this  pro- 
portion will  rise  sharply  during  the 
next  year." 

LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS. 

The  most  beautifully  printed, 
handsomely  illustrated  and  highly 
informative,  private  kennel  pub- 
lication that  this  writer  has  seen 
in  many  years  is  a  de  luxe  album 
of  Jay  F.  Carlisle's  Wingan  Ken- 
nels at  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  which 
house  the  finest  collection  of 
Labrador  Retrievers  in  America. 
Bound  and  page  edged  in  the 
green  and  yellow  Wingan  colors 
with  articles  on  the  history,  stand- 
ard, description,  training,  and  field 
trial  points  of  the  Labrador  and 
the  field  trial  versus  shooting  dog, 
written  in  an  intensely  interesting 
manner  by  David  D.  Elliot,  it  is 
a  gem  of  its  kind.  Handsome 
photographic  illustrations  show 
Champions  Banchory  Trump, 
Drinkstone,  Pons,  Drinkstone  Peg, 
Bancstone  Lorna,  Bancstone 
Countess,  and  many  other  famous 
Wingan  winners  outstanding  on 
the  bench  and  in  the  field. 

PUPPY  CARE.  "The  Prac- 
tical Puppy  Book"  written  by 
Dorothy  Keasbey  L'Hommedieu, 
and  published  by  Windward 
House  is  a  remarkably  concise, 
comprehensive  and  useful  guide 
on  the  care  and  rearing  of  all 
breeds  of  puppies.  From  child- 
hood, when  her  father  the  late 
Rowland  Keasbey  owned  one  of 
the  foremost  kennels  of  Spaniels 
in  America,  Mrs.  L'Hommedieu 
has  been  intimately  associated 
with  many  breeds  of  dogs  and,  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps,  her  Sand 
Spring  Kennels,  for  many  years, 
have  likewise  been  leaders  in 
Spaniels.  The  signal  success  of 
these  kennels  in  producing  upward 
of  a  score  of  champions  and  in- 
numerable winners  is  positive 
proof  that  the  author  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  her  subject.  This 
volume  cannot  be  too  highly  rec- 
ommended, for  there  is  nothing 
pertaining  to  puppies  that  cannot 
be  found  within  its  covers  and  it 
should  be  the  vade  mecum  of 
every  dog  breeder. 


OR  UNFAILING  SUNSHINE...  IMMORTAL  WONDERS... THE  BRILLIANT  PLEASURES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 


10  DAYS  FROM  PARK  AVENUE 
TO  THE  PYRAMIDS! 

By  Express  Steamers  of  the  Italian  Line  to 
Genoa  or  Naples  and  direct  services  to 
tg\pt.  By  fast  liners  to  Northern  Euro- 
pean ports  and  by  rail  or  air  to  Marseilles 
or  Genoa  and  connecting  services. 


FAST  AND  LUXURIOUS  LINERS  OF  THE  MISR 
STIAMSHIP  COMPANY  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SERVICES 
FROM  MARSEILLES  AND  GENOA  TO  EGYPT 


DIRECT  SAILINGS 

"Roma"  from  New  York  Jan.  30  to  Port 
Said  Feb.  18  (via  7  cruise  ports)  . . .  from 
New  York  Mar.  1 2  to  Port  Said  Mar.  30 
(via  8  cruise  ports)  .  .  .  minimum  First 
Class  fare,  $287.  American  Export  Line 
...  16  days  to  Alexandria  via  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  France,  Italy . . .  from  New  York 
Dec.  8  and  22,  Jan.  5  and  19,  Feb.  2  and 
16.  Minimum  First  Class  fare,  $190. 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD  EGYPT! 

A  complete  six-weeks  trip  can  be  made 
for  less  than  $500.  You  can  see  Egypt  in 
the  grand  manner  . . .  sailing  first  class  in 
express  liners,  spending  a  week  in  Cairo, 
making  the  full  Nile  Voyage  to  Luxor 
and  Aswan  .  .  .  for  around  $1500. 


Where  warm  and  radiant  winter  sunshine  is 
assured! 

Where  fashionable  pleasure-seekers  gather 
from  all  over  the  world! 

Where  the  Nile  Voyage  unfolds,  in  man's  most 
stupendous  works,  the  romantic  story  of  the  ages! 

Now  Cairo's  brilliant  season  is  beginning  .  .  . 
opera,  theatres,  cabarets  .  .  . 

The  horses  race  at  Gezireh  and  Heliopolis  .  .  . 
tennis,  golf,  polo  are  at  their  best  .  .  . 

The  Mediterranean  beaches,  eternally  warm, 
are  a  pageant  of  color  .  .  . 

And  in  all  of  Cairo's  great  hotels  are  parades 
of  fashion,  rounds  of  gayety! 

Follow  the  fashion  that  has  never  changed  .  .  . 
to  Egypt  this  winter!  Luxuriate  in  the  perfect 
climate.  Enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  desert  camping  trip 
.  .  .  the  fascination  of  Cairo's  great  bazaars.  Make 
this  your  Egyptian  winter! 


Details  a>td  Information  from 

URIST  DEVELOPMENT      AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

SOCIATION  OF  EGYPT  65  Broadway,  New  York 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 
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If  desserts  give  you  a 
"stuffy"  feeling,  try  a 
liqueur  instead.  Espe- 
cially useful  at  lunch- 
eon. Try  a  Cusenier 
Liqueur— none  better 
in  the  world.  Thirty- 
one  kinds.  Offer  guests 
the  three  below  : 
Creme  de  Cacao,  Apri- 
cot, Creme  de  Menthe. 
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Superbly  modeled  clay  pottery 

horse  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  618-907  A.  D. 
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veritable  museum  of  choice  col- 
lection pieces,  objects  of  art  and  curios. 
Masterpieces  from  the  Orient  which  will 
delight  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The 
pottery  horse  illustrated  is  priced  $350. 
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68Q    FIFTH   flUEnUE,  VIEW  YORK 

PALM  BEACH  MIAMI  BEACH 


A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIOM 

HANDMADE    POTTERY    FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Twelve  inch  Compotier  and  two  Candle  Holders  finished  in  Royal  Blue 
(dark),  Sunglow  Red,  Turquoise,  Old  Ivory  (satin  finish),  Poppy  Yellow,  or 
Desert  Green  (satin  finish).  Express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  United  States. 

Price  $15 

LA  BOMITA  POTTERY 
BOX  342 
TAFT,  CALIFORMIA 

HIGH-FIRED  ORIGINAL 
GLAZES.  DESIGNS. 


^An  UNBEATABLE 
COMBII 


. .  Quick  "Comeback" 

After  Rain 
. .  Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

With,  the  new  En-Tout-Cas  Domes- 
tic Green  Court  you  save  money — 
gain  many  extra  hours  of  tennis — 
immeasurably  enhance  the  quality 
of  your  tennis  plant. 

Maintenance  costs  are  markedly 
lower  with  this  Green  Court.  Sprin- 
kle and  drag  daily.  Roll  it  only  once 
or  twice  each  week.  This  will  keep 
the  court  in  accurate  surface. 

You  may  play  this  court  while 
others  are  still  being  conditioned. 
This  Court  is  so  fast-drying  you 
may  play  30  minutes  after  rain — 
with  ordinary  rainfall,  this  gives 
you  more  than  a  month  addi- 
tional tennis  each  year. 


Seven  years  before  ground 
was  broken,  the  planning  of  The  Whitman 
began.  No  wonder  the  finished  work  com- 
bines the  utmost  in  comfort  and  luxury.  Ideal 
location  on  its  own  beach,  two  entire  floors  of 
public  rooms,  finest  cuisine,  excellently  trained 
staff,  unobstructed  view,  all  outside  rooms, 
steam  heat,  baths  with  both  tub  and  shower  • 
every  feature  adds  to  the  perfection  of  vacations 
"a-la-Whitman".  Select  clientele.  Booklet. 
Advance  reservations  by  letter  or  wire  to: 

Fatio  Dunham,  j>,unam 
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HENNESSY 

COGNAC  BRANDY 
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lENNESSY  Cognac  Brandy  pre-dates  the  French  Revolution  .  .  . 
when  the  commoner  who  was  destined  to  become  an  Emperor  was 
a  mere  boy  of  twenty-one,  Hennessy  Cognac  Brandy  had  already  been 
established  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And,  the  flavour,  the  bouquet 
and  the  "clean"  taste  that  delighted  the  connoisseurs  of  that  era  make 
Three-Star  Hennessy  today  the  largest  selling  brandy  in  the  world. 
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The  past  twenty-five  years  have  wrought  astounding  changes  in 
our  shooting.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  game,  while  less 
plentiful  than  in  our  father's  days,  was  still  abundant — only  the 
passenger  pigeon  was  gone  beyond  recall.  We  still  had  lots  of  shore 
birds,  but  they  suddenly  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea- 
son was  closed.  We  have  not  had  an  open  season  on  them  for  about 
fifteen  years,  yet  they  have  not  increased.  The  limit  on  ducks  was 
fifty  a  day  and  the  season  was  seven  months  long.  Now  it  is  ten 
ducks  and  the  season  is  thirty  days.  Some  people  think  it  should  be 
closed  completely  if  they  are  to  be  preserved. 

A  privately  made  survey  informs  us  that  there  were  42,000,000 
ducks  in  the  Northwestern  breeding  areas  last  summer.  That's  prob- 
ably right  too,  but  it  does  not  mean  anything  because  we  know  that 
ducks  are  scarce  over  most  of  their  (lighting  lanes,  excepting  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  When  ducks  were  plentiful  we  did  not  know  how 
many  there  were,  but  we  do  know  that  there  were  more  than  ten 
ducks  for  every  one  there  is  left.  Say  there  were  420,000,000,  it 
means  nothing — the  fact  is  that  with  42,000,000  left  they  are  nearing 
extermination.  That  is  obvious. 

We  used  to  shoot  thirty  quail  a  day  and  now  there  is  not  a  state 
which  I  can  mention  offhand  where  the  limit  is  more  than  ten  and 
the  seasons  are  cut  in  half.  It  applies  to  everything.  Even  the  lowly 
rabbit,  which  could  be  shot  any  time,  is  now  honored  with  a  limit 
of  four  a  day  in  most  of  the  East. 

Sportsmen  are  at  last  asking  each  other  where  we  are  heading — 
and  it  is  about  time.  The  shortage  of  ducks  has  brought  this  home 
to  them  more  than  anything  else.  In  my  opinion  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  kind  of  shooting— not  as  good  as  the  old  way  at  its  best, 
but  infinitely  better  than  what  we  now  have,  so  I  am  optimistic. 
That  is  also  why  I  believe  it  should  be  discussed.  It  is  time  we  aired 
our  dirty  linen.  I  do  not  expect  all  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
to  agree  with  me.  I  do  not  request  its  editorial  staff  to  take  up  the 


cudgel  on  my  side — I  am  satisfied  that  this  magazine  is  big  enough 
to  let  it  be  discussed  and  I  am  satisfied  if  it  will  present  these 
views,  based  on  twenty-five  years'  professional  contact  with  shooting 
here  and  abroad,  to  its  readers  for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  have  been  like  the  spendthrift  heirs  to  a  huge  estate,  squan- 
dering our  inheritance  until  brought  up  sharply  by  a  notice  from  the 
Solicitors  (which  in  this  case  is  the  Biological  Survey),  that  we  have 
got  to  call  a  halt  upon  expenditure  of  the  principal  or  face  insolvency. 

The  thinking  members  of  the  family  realize  this  and  are  ready  to 
entrench.  Unfortunately  the  family  is  a  large  one  and  the  majority 
will  not  see  the  need.  That  majority  is  going  to  suffer — they  are 
going  to  use  up  their  share  of  the  inheritance  and  they  are  going  to 
cry  about  it  and  kick  like  thunder.  They  deserve  little  sympathy  that 
should  be  reserved  for  the  thoughtful  members  of  the  family  who 
will  temporarily  suffer  with  them  and  who  do  not  deserve  to  suffer, 
because  they  saw  the  light  and  tried  to  stem  the  tide.  Their  reward 
will  come  afterwards  when  the  spendthrifts  are  through  and  have  to 
quit  for  all  time.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  thoughtful  ones  be 
in  a  position  to  better  themselves.  From  a  small  beginning  they  will 
slowly  build  up  a  nice  reserve  of  game  for  their  own  consumption. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  generation  one  man  in  five  who  shoots 
today  will  still  possess  a  sporting  gun  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  it.  My  readers  may  ask  with  some  amazement  how  I  can  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  declaration  that  better  times  are  coming. 
Simply  by  honestly  facing  the  facts  that  at  the  present  time  not  one 
in  five  of  our  shooters  has  a  right  to  shoot,  and  that  when  this  group 
is  eliminated  the  shooting  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  those  self- 
supporting  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  and  their 
shooting  will  no  longer  be  drained  by  the  parasites  who  now  consume 
the  most  of  it  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  situation. 

In  the  colonization  of  any  new  land  a  bountiful  game  supply  is  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  pioneers.  North  America  and  South  Africa  are 
glowing  examples  of  rapid  development,  based  on  an  abundance  of 
game.  In  each  instance  the  supply  was  great  and  it  was  considered 
inexhaustible.  It  was  free — it  had  to  be  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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SCULPTURE 


In  the  land  of 


FORESTS 


JURGIS  BALTRUSAITIS 

In  Lithuania,  the  land  of  forests,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  art 
of  wood  carving  should  have  a  greater  popularity  than  in  any 
other  land.  It  is  wood  that  the  peasant  uses  to  build  his  home,  to 
carve  out  the  images  of  the  saints  he  worships,  to  mark  the  place  of 
his  grave.  Houses,  statues,  pedestals,  large  crosses  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields — these  are  the  best  expression  of  the  Lithu- 


anian popular  art  as  it  has  been  handed  down  through  the  years. 

In  this  art,  sculpture  occupies  a  very  special  place.  A  religious  art 
with  its  crudely  chiseled  statues  of  saints  and  madonnas,  but  still 
not  an  art  of  the  church,  it  has  developed  in  its  forceful  and  simple 
form,  despite  the  campaigns  of  the  clergy  who  refused  it  admittance 
to  the  sanctuaries.  Only  two  of  these  many  statues  have  passed  the 
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strict  surveillance  of  the  priests — a  Crucifixion  and  a  Christ  of 
Nazareth.  All  the  others  crowd  the  roadways  and  the  forests;  we 
see  them  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  in  rustic  chapels,  under  im- 
provised roofs,  and  sometimes  even  on  large  crosses. 

In  spite  of  the  religious  opposition,  however,  these  little  wooden 
gods  ("dievukai",  in  the  native  language)  faithfully  follow  the  holy 
legend.  Among  the  favorite  themes  we  find  the  Pieta,  the  Virgin 
with  the  seven  sorrows,  mourning  the  dead  Christ;  St.  George 
trampling  on  the  dragon  of  evil;  St.  Catherine,  St.  Francis,  and 
St.  Agatha  being  branded  by  the  end  of  long  lines  of  iron  wire. 
Faithful  to  iconography,  the  makers  have  limited  themselves  to  add- 
ing only  some  slight  details,  coloring  in  a  few  new  shades.  For 
these  reasons,  steeped  in  tradition,  they  have  continued  to  place  the 
crown  of  the  great  Lithuanian  dukes  over  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  seven  sorrows.  For  these  reasons  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 
has  a  thick  head  of  hair,  a  souvenir  of  a  most  revered  statue  brought 
from  Italy  to  Vilnius  in  1 700,  and  on  which  actual  hair  miraculously 
continued  to  grow.  St.  Roch,  the  pilgrim,  was  brought  in  from 
abroad  wearing  an  odd  hunting  cap  and  accompanied  by  his  dog. 

Why  then  was  it,  since  these  sculptures  held  so  closely  to  the 
religious  traditions,  that  this  art  was  opposed  by  the  clergy?  It  was 
not  the  inaccuracy,  but  their  very  aspect  that  shocked  the  church. 
Their  disproportion,  huge  heads  on  short  bodies,  or  tiny  heads  on 
bodies  lengthened  to  a  monstrous  degree,  their  stiffness,  their  ex- 
pressive awkwardness — these  were  the  complaints.  Certain  faces  like 
that  of  Christ,  for  example,  buried  in  a  mass  of  hair,  his  face  stained 
with  gigantic  drops  of  blood,  are  eloquent  and  dramatic.  Others,  like 
the  Virgin,  are  grave  masks,  dull  and  pale,  and  rigidly  stiff.  But 
beside  these  stand  figures  full  of  good  humor  and  cheery  mischief 
— the  wooden  masks  for  festival  days,  the  saints  with  their  peasant 
faces  and  big  eyes  full  of  wonder.  At  the  same  time  they  are  both 
divinities  and  playthings,  great  or  familiar,  a  mystery  and  a  legend. 

The  composition  is  varied  to  a  great  degree.  At  times  certain 
figures,  similar  to  the  images  of  Homeric  Greece,  geometrical  to  the 
extreme,  are  almost  impossible  to  identify.  In  general  these  statuettes 
of  wood  are  carved  by  artists  and  carpenters  with  heavy  strokes, 
hard  and  strong.  The  technique  of  the  relief  is  renewed  constantly. 
The  popular  maker  of  images  seems  to  be  affected  by  all  the  current 
trends.  We  can  find  even  today  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  West,  the 
studied  care  of  the  Baroque,  and  the  motifs  of  an  advanced 
Classicism,  but  the  contacts  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  we  cannot 
tell  whether  these  trends  are  due  to  direct  copies  or  to  tradition. 

Certain  seated  Virgins,  unconscious  idols,  motionless  in  their 


ritualistic  attitudes,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Virgins  of 
Auvergne,  even  though  there  is  no  possible  tie  between  them.  It  is  the 
identity  of  the  subject  matter,  the  similarity  of  tools  and  materials 
that  have  produced  the  same  effect.  But  the  coincidences  of  style  are 
not  always  due  to  chance.  The  favorite  motifs  of  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  West  have  always  been  popular  in  Lithuania, 
and  are  found  there  again  in  all  the  details.  Here  they  again  take  on 
their  early  force,  and  it  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  this  resur- 
rection is  due  only  to  a  taste  for  pathetic  themes,  or  whether  it  may 
not  also  have  historical  causes,  an  obscure  reminder  of  the  century 
in  which  the  country  first  came  in  contact  with  Christianity.  The 
persistency  of  a  few  other  motifs  from  the  same  period,  such  as  St. 
Roch  protecting  against  the  plague,  St.  Joseph  rocking  the  Infant 
Christ,  and  the  education  of  the  Virgin  Mother  seem  by  their  theme 
to  confirm  the  latter  theory. 

The  art  of  the  wood  sculptor  has  been  exercised  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  in  the  masks  of  wood  worn  not  only  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  but  also  on  the  Day  of  Kings  and  during  Holy  Week.  At 
that  time  there  are  plays,  sometimes  even  in  the  Church  itself, 
real  mysteries  combining  Christian  legend,  pagan  mysteries,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  present  time.  Masks  that  are  grinning,  grotesque, 
and  harsh,  they  belong  to  a  universe  that  is  real  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  is  utterly  fantastic. 

Although,  however  the  contact  of  Lithuania  with  medieval  art 
may  be  somewhat  obscure,  the  contact  with  Baroque  art  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  The  link  between  the  popular  image  and 
the  official  style  is  direct.  The  peasant  art  borrowed  the  undulating 
designs,  the  mystical  rays  spread  out  in  gorgeous  fans,  studied  ges- 
tures, and  gracious  figures.  As  classicism  reached  out  the  designs 
became  more  moderate,  more  austere. 

But  these  diverse  influences  do  not  alter  in  any  way  the  personal 
character  of  the  works.  They  are  no  passive  copies,  but  transposition 
and  interpretation  into  a  style  that  is  more  spontaneous,  more  force- 
ful, more  intimate.  The  frankness  of  the  peasant  mind  familiarizes, 
simplifies,  or  enlarges  the  traits.  Despite  the  many  sources,  these 
figures  belong  to  the  same  family.  They  retain  the  perfume  of  the 
freshly  cut  wood,  and  they  often  keep  the  irregular  form  of  the 
branch.  In  the  popular  art  of  Europe  they  occupy  a  particular  spot — 
they  are  the  last  link  with  the  East  of  figured  images.  Further  away 
there  is  the  kingdom  of  decorative  geometry,  the  ornamental  legend 
books,  and  the  solemn  Byzantium.  Brittany  calvaries  and  Lithu- 
anian chapels,  the  latter  with  the  story  of  religion  uniquely- 
told — these  are  the  final  boundaries  of  the  Western  world  of  form. 
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Zebra  drinking  at  a  waterholc 
from    a    Wind— CAPTAIN 


This  photograpk  was  taken 

T.  MURRAY  SMITH 


Although  there  are  many  American  sportsmen  who  are  familiar  with  the 
face  of  the  Dark  Continent,  they  are  still  in  the  minority,  and  so  this 
article  may  interest  more  especially  the  vast  majority  to  whom  a 
hunting  safari  in  Equatorial  Africa  is  still  a  dark  and  unopened  door. 

Most  of  the  big-game  hunting  safaris  are  outfitted  and  start  from  the 
thoroughly  up-to-date  little  town  of  Nairobi.  Nairobi  is  situated  some  350 
miles  up-country  from  Mombasa,  the  port  of  Kenya  Colony  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  a  train,  complete  with  dining  car  and  sleeping  accommodations, 
takes  you  there  in  sixteen  hours.  Mombasa  can  be  reached  by  steamer  from 
Marseilles  or  Genoa  by  any  of  half  a  dozen  steamship  lines  in  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-one  days,  from  New  York  direct,  with  perfect  comfort  every 
mile  of  the  way,  in  thirty-five  days,  or  you  can  fly  from  London  to  Nairobi 
by  a  twice-weekly  service  in  six  days. 

Anyone  contemplating  an  African  hunting  trip  would  be  best  advised  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  reliable  firm  of  safari  outfitters  before  arriving.  Messrs. 
Safariland,  Ltd.  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony,  with  thirty  years'  experience  of 
outfitting  hunting  safaris  are  second  to  no  other  firm  in  Africa.  Also,  if  you 
are  engaging  a  professional  hunter,  it  is  most  advisable  to  make  certain  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  East  African  Professional  Hunters  Association.  This 
will  insure  you  a  first-class  experienced  man  who  knows  his  job. 

The  best  game-fields  are  some  distance  from  Nairobi.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  when  each  separate  load  had  to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  native 
porters,  it  used  to  be  a  matter  of  a  week  or  more  marching  to  reach  these 
areas.  Today  motor  transport  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  native 
carriers,  and  the  visiting  sportsman  may  now  leave  Nairobi  in  the  early 
morning,  arrive  at  his  first  hunting  camp  the  same  evening,  and  perhaps,  if 


he  has  a  bit  of  good  luck,  shoot  a  lion  before  dark. 

The  substitution  of  motor  transport  in  place  of  the  old 
professional  porters  may  have  destroyed  a  certain  amount  of 
the  romance  of  African  travel,  but  in  these  modern  days  of 
hurry  and  bustle,  there  is  some  advantage  in  being  able 
to  get  a  full  bag  of  the  various  specimens  of  the  great  game 
of  Africa  in  about  a  third  of  the  time  that  it  used  to  take 
before  mechanical  transport  was  employed.  The  time  saved 
is  of  course  in  traveling  from  camp  to  camp.  Motor  vehicles 
are  naturally  used  for  transport  only.  Any  form  of  shooting 
game  from  a  motor  car  is  strictly  illegal  and  rightly  so. 
However,  there  are  still  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
even  the  ubiquitous  Ford  and  Chevrolet  are  unable  to  pene- 
trate, and  in  these  parts  native  carriers  still  reign  supreme. 

Owing  to  this  speeding  up  of  travel  facilities,  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  hunters  and  travelers  is  to  see  something 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Dark  Continent.  This  vast  country 
offers  scenic  and  climatic  advantages  second  to  no  other  in 
the  world.  Equatorial  Africa  is  acknowledged  as  the  world's 
premier  big-game  hunting  area.  Regulations  insure  a  peren- 
nial supply  of  trophies.  Game  is  as  plentiful  as  ever.  In  fact 
contrary  to  generally  accepted  opinion,  big-game  of  all 
sorts  is  in  no  danger  of  extinction.  The  problem  is  not  to 
prevent  their  disappearance  but  to  keep  the  numbers  within 
due  limits.  Lions  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  becoming 
almost  embarrassingly  numerous.  During  my  last  trip  to  the 
lion  country  (just  before  leaving  for  America)  I  saw  110 
lions  in  fourteen  days,  all  in  the  open  and  all  during  the 
daytime.  Naturally  these  included  lionesses  and  cubs.  At 
one  time  we  were  able  to  photograph,  a  "pride"  of  thirty 
altogether.— two  really  fine  maned  males,  seven  lionesses, 
and  the  remainder  cubs  of  all  sizes.  A  few  days  later  we 
came  on  another  lot  of  eighteen,  three  fine  dark  maned 
lions,  and  fifteen  full-grown  lionesses.  There  is  no  finer  lion 
country  than  this  in  the  whole  of  Africa  though  there  are 
other  parts  almost  as  good. 

In  this  country  there  is  also  a  vast  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  other  game.  During  the  rains  the  fresh  young  grass 
springs  up  rapidly  and  the  game  migrate  there  from  all 
over  the  country  to  feed.  It  is  then  that  the  animals  can  be 
seen  in  countless  thousands,  the  whole  landscape  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  being  covered  with  great  herds  of  zebra, 
wildebeeste,  hartebeeste,  Grants  and  Thomsons  gazelle.  Such 
easy  meat  brings  the  lions  and  they  can  be  seen  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  lying  about  in  the  open  or  on  the  rocky  kopjes. 
They  take  their  toll  by  night,  seldom  killing  except  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  In  fact,  so  indifferent  does  the  game 
become  to  the  lions  that  during  the  daytime  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  lions  passing  within  fifty  yards  of  a  herd  of 
zebra  or  wildebeeste,  the  latter  taking  no  notice  of  their 
natural  enemy  other  than  a  suspicious  stare.  Nighttime, 
however,  is  a  totally  different  question,  for  it  is  then  that 
the  lions  do  their  deadly  work. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  the  famous  N'Goro 
Crater  is  located.  This  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  sights  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  Try  to  imagine  a 
huge  hole  in  the  earth  from  2000  to  3000  feet  deep,  twelve 
miles  in  diameter,  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Standing 
on  the  lip  of  this  extinct  volcanic  crater,  the  inside  walls  of 
which  are  composed  of  dense  tropical  vegetation  or  steep 
vertical  precipice,  the  floor  of  this  wonder  of  nature  lies 
spread  out  below  and  can  be  viewed  from  corner  to  corner. 
The  crater  is  the  home  of  countless  species  of  game  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  100,000  head 
of  game  living  in  this  great  hole.  They  are  mostly  composed 
of  huge  herds  of  wildebeeste,  zebra,  hartebeeste,  and  gazelle, 
but  there  are  also  many  eland,  giraffe,  ostriches,  rhinoceros, 
and,  of  course,  lions.  Powerful  field  glasses  reveal  the  im- 
mense herds  standing  on  the  plains  or  drinking  at  the  lake 
or  in  the  streams,  a  marvelous  sight  and  one  not  easily 
forgotten  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  elephants  show  no  signs 
of  decreasing,  owing  to  the  game  regulations  which  allow  only 
two  elephants  per  year  to  be  shot  on  a  hunter's  license.  The 
finest  elephant  country  in  all  Africa  lies  from  the  railway 
track  north  to  the  Tana  River,  a  stretch  of  perhaps  300 
miles.  Here  there  are  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  country, 
and  in  the  dense  forests  and  thorny  thickets  live  the  great 
lone  bull  elephants  many  of  whom  carry  over  200  pounds 
weight  of  ivory.  Bulls  carrying  say  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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DOROTHY  DEMING  WHEELER 

Since  the  leading  periodicals, 
not  to  mention  the  local 
society  columns,  are  filled 
from  January  to  March  with  pic- 
tures of  charming  people  on  skis, 
gracefully  skating,  or  grinning 
from  toboggans,  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  go  winter  sporting 
in  anticipation  that  my  critical 
eye  might  find  sufficient  flaws  in 
the  situation  to  keep  my  young 
feminine  poloists  on  our  green- 
swards instead  of  fleeing  to  the 
snow-laden  resorts  of  mountain- 
ous California. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  was  se- 
lected as  the  most  desirable  place 
for  my  education  in  winter  sports 
and  I  had  some  qualms  about 
going  there,  as  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  gorgeousness  of  its  falls 
had  been  so  overpowering  that  I 
had  practically  proposed  to  my 
husband,  and  I  feared  that  re- 
turning might  change  my  memo- 
ries of  the  beautiful  valley's  ro- 
mantic charm. 

However,  I  took  stock  of  my 
apparel  and  having  traveled  in 
Alaska  by  dog  team  and  having 
had  my  parka,  mukluks,  and 
other  rigging  made  by  the  lead- 
ing Eskimo  modiste,  I  felt  that 
a  search  of  our  attic  would  pro- 
duce sufficient  attire,  uneaten  by 
moths,  to  do  honor  to  my  con- 
genial traveling  companions. 
Because  of  a  musty  and  naph- 
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thalene  odor,  the  entire  lot  was 
sent  to  the  cleaners.  Then  on  their 
return,  I  selected  from  the  as- 
sortment a  light-weight  unborn 
reindeer  parka,  moose  hide  hunt- 
ing shirt,  wolf  fur  mitts,  muk- 
luks, and  my  husband's  sealskin 
pants,  which  were  a  bit  large. 
Mine,  after  ten  years,  were  de- 
cidedly the  reverse.  With  gay 
woolen  socks,  sable  cap,  and  bor- 
rowed Swiss  ski  boots,  I  felt  pre- 
pared for  any  climatic  emer- 
gency. My  duffel  bag  was 
crammed  with  clothing,  the  car 
loaded  with  bags,  and  I  bursting 
with  excited  anticipation  when 
we  finally  got  under  way. 

Snow  fell  as  we  neared  the 
Yosemite  and  chains  were  or- 
dered on  the  car  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley.  The  river  rocks, 
laden  with  snow,  looked  so  allur- 


ingly like  good  old-fashioned 
gingerbread  cakes  capped  with 
whipped  cream  that  we  hungrily 
consumed  packages  of  Life- 
Savers  and  impatiently  awaited 
our  arrival  at  Yosemite  Lodge, 
which  was  to  be  our  abode.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  Saturday  night 
and  the  cafeteria  so  overpacked 
that  only  the  thought  of  croon- 
ing, "It's  a  long,  long  road 
awinding,"  prevented  our  push- 
ing people  down  like  cards  in  a 
row  and  stamping  over  prostrate 
forms  to  reach  the  serving  tables 
laden  with  delicious  food. 

The  waiters  and  other  helpers 
were  often  college  graduates 
working  on  some  sort  of  four- 
day  week  plan;  they  serve  you 
part  of  the  time  and  go  skating 
and  skflng  with  the  guests  on 
days  off.  The  porter  was  a  fa- 
mous track  star.  "Very  useful," 
remarked  the  manager,  "for  he's 
so  tall  and  has  such  long  arms." 

Our  cottage  was  most  comfort- 
able, the  roof  gaily  decorated 
with  a  fringe  of  long  icicles, 
which  caught  the  reflection  of 
lighted  windows  and  proved 
useful  adjuncts  to  the  making  of 
cocktails  when  we  returned, 
bruised  and  worn,  from  a  hard 
day  of  sport  in  the  snow.  We 
slept  to  the  soft  patter  of  falling 
flakes  and  awoke  enthusiastically 
ready  to  be  up  and  at  it. 

As  I  observed  my  companion  I 
Lucy's  neat  tailored  ski  suit  withf 
the  red  flannel  shirt  and  railroad 
conductor  ski  cap,  I  could  not 
help  a  slight  dash  of  discom- 
fiture over  my  more  bulky  attire 
as  she  is  the  sort  of  person  who) 
always  has  the  correct  costume 
for  every  occasion.  And  at  break -I 
fast  when  I  was  playfully  re-| 
ferred  to  by  hilarious  friends  ast 
"Nanook  of  the  North"  I  cov-l 
ered  my  chagrin  by  jauntily  re- 
marking, "Better  comfortable' 
than  handsome.  After  all,  I'vf[ 
traveled  at  fifty  below  zero  ant 
that's  something! " 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  zero 
nor  near  zero,  and  before  I  ha< 
sprawled  three  times  in  my  ef 
forts  to  reach  Ski  Hill,  I  hat ; 
shed  almost  everything  excep 
the  moose  shirt  and  seal  pants 
which  conventionality  made  ij 
necessary  to  retain.  Gallons  o 
wet  snow  floated  down  my  necl 
and  the  shirt  was  damp  an< 
clammy  as  I  stumped  horn' 
wearily  for  much  needed  res 
after  our  first  afternoon  of  sport 

Subsequently  I  joined  the  sk 
class  of  Jules  Freish,  the  won 
derful  little  Swiss  professional 
and  was  told  I  was  a  most  sur 
prising  (Continued  on  page  106 
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J3KRUAPS  it  is  old  age  creeping  on — but  certain  it  is  that 
*  walking  up  a  gangplank  with  nothing  but  a  bed  of  roses 
ahead  is  our  idea  of  a  real  vacation.  No  difficulties  with 
languages,  foreign  exchange,  or  custom  officers — not  even  a 
bit  of  wrangling  over  one's  itinerary.  No  house  to  open,  no 
service  staff  to  worry  about.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  whole 
world  flocks  to  winter  cruises  as  the  de-lovely  solution  to 
winter's  disagreeable  blasts? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  planning  of  one's  own 
itinerary  has  become  too  much  of  a  bore — and  indeed  why 
should  one  bother  with  such  a  thing?  For  that  matter,  why 
go  so  far  as  to  exert  oneself  to  sort  the  cruise  literature? 
Our  good  natured  young  man  who  did  the  stupendous  job 
of  sorting  will  bristle  somewhat  at  this — but  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you  by  reducing  to  simple  arithmetic  and 
pie  charts  the  choicest  travel  offerings  of  this  year  of  grace, 
1937.  It  doesn't  matter  where  you  go — the  important  thing 
is  to  go!  The  travel  fare  of  1937  is  tempting;  the  choice 
wide.  It  all  shakes  down  pretty  much  to  a  choice  of  direc- 
tion, for  lure  is  everywhere.  The  ticket — sorry,  Madam, 
this  you  must  attend  to  personally.  Wish  you  bon  voyage! 


Phutagraphs  from 
Fritz  Henle 
Sidney  Moritz 
C.  Brandt.  Arosa 
Egy  ptian  Travel  Bureau 
Cunard  White  Star.  Ltd. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 
Nassau.  Bahamas  Information  Bureau  ((^Stanley  Tooeood) 
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To  South  America,  land  of  the  llamas  and  gauchos,  will  go 
many  cruise  ships  this  winter.  Some  only  down  to  Rio  and 
Buenos  Aires,  some  through  the  canal  and  down  the  west  coast, 
and  some  completely  around  the  continent.  Around  will  go  the  North 
German  Lloyd  liner  Columbus  carrying  the  passengers  on  Raymond- 
Whitcomb's  South  America  cruise,  forty-seven  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York.  Around  also  will  go  the  Holland-American  Rotterdam, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Express,  on  a  sixty-one  day 
cruise.  Both  follow  the  same  general  route  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  down  the  west  coast,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
up  the  east  coast  to  New  York.  Choose  which  you  will.  If  time 
is  the  factor,  the  Columbus  is  faster — if  time  is  no  matter,  the 
Rotterdam  gives  you  longer  stopovers  at  the  important  ports.  Here 
are  your  itineraries — take  your  pick. 


<S.tS.  ^Rotterdam  From  New  York,  February  4th,  6  p.  m. 

Havana,  Cuba   February  8-9 

Kingston,  Jamaica   February  11 

Panama  Canal   February  13-14 

Callao  (to  Lima),  Peru   February  18-19 

Mollendo  (to  Arequipa),  Peru   February  21 

Valparaiso  (to  Santiago),  Chile   February  24-26 

Lota,  Chile  February  27 

Straits  of  Magellan   March  2-3 

Magallanes   March  3 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina   March  7-11 


Mar  La  Plata,  Argentina   March  11-12 

Montevideo,  Uruguay  March  13 

Santos,  Brazil    March  16 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil   March  17-20 

Bahai,  Brazil   March  22 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad   March  29-30 

La  Guayra,  Venezuela   March  31 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico   April  2 

New  York   April  6 

<S.S  Columbus  From  New  York,  February  6th,  6  p.  m. 

Havana,  Cuba    February  9 

Panama  Canal   February  12 

Callao  (to  Lima),  Peru   February  16-17 

Mollendo  (to  Arequipa),  Peru  February  19 

Valparaiso  (to  Santiago),  Chile   February  22-23 

Straits  of  Magellan   February  26-27 

Magallanes   A  February  27 

Mar  del  Plata  (to  Buenos  Aires),  Argentina  March  2-5 

Montevideo,  Uruguay   March  6 

Santos,  Brazil   March  9 

Rio  de  Janeiro   March  10-13 

Bahai   March  15 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad   March  20 

Nassau,  Bahamas   March  23 

New  York   March  25 


ft  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


South  to  Chile  every  week  sail  the  Grace 
Line's  Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Maria,  and  Santa  Barbara.  Thirty-nine 
days  from  New  York  to  New  York  with  an 
itinerary  that  may  include  Jamaica  and 
Havana  as  well  as  the  fascinating  South 
American  ports.  All  the  trips  take  you  through  the  Panama  Canal 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  from  Balboa  to  Buenaventura, 
Guayaquil,  Talara,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique, 
Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  Chanaral,  Coquimbo,  Yalparaiso,  and  San- 
tiago. If  you  wish  you  may  leave  the  cruise  at  Mollendo  and  go 
overland  to  Arequipa  and  Cuzco,  the  ancient  Inca  capital,  where  the 
old  Inca  temples  stand  in  contrast  to  the  art  of  the  16th  century 
Spain.  Back  at  Mollendo  after  ten  days,  you  pick  up  your  ship  for 
the  northern  journey  homeward.  Although  the  cruise  starts  from 
New  York,  you  may  also  sail  from  San  Francisco.  From  this  port  you 
sail  down  the  west  coast  to  Los  Angeles,  and  then  from  there  to  the 
Mexican  port  of  Mazatlan,  then  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Cris- 
tobal to  join  the  cruise  to  Chile. 

For  a  shorter  trip  you  may  choose  the  twenty-five  day  cruise  to 
Peru,  leaving  the  ship  at  Callao  for  two  days  in  and  around  Lima, 
and  sailing  back  north  on  another  of  the  Santa  ships  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Passengers  wishing  to  fly  a  part  of  their  trip  may  leave 
baggage  on  board  cruise  ship  for  delivery  at  a  moderate  charge. 


Down  the  east  coast  go  the  ships  of 
the  Furness  Prince  Line  and  the  Mun- 
son  Line,  sailing  fortnightly,  with  the 
schedules  staggered  so  there  is  actually 
a  sailing  every  week.  Twelve  or  thir- 
teen days  from  New  York  to  Rio,  and 
from  there  on  to  Santos,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Northbound  trips 
include  a  stop  at  Trinidad  on  the  way 
up  to  New  York.  Independent  tours 
around  South  America  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  include  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  the  Panama  canal.  For  ex- 
ample, you  may  take  the  Munson  or 
Furness  line  down  the  east  coast  to 
Buenos  Aires,  then  cut  across  the  con- 
tinent to  Valparaiso  via  Trans-Andean 
Railway  or  Pan-American  Airways  to 
join  the  Grace  Line  north  bound  cruise 
through  the  Canal  to  Havana  and  New 
York.  Combinations  can  be  arranged 
to  suit  your  fancy — you  may  make 
connections  for  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco  or  for  New  Orleans. 
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TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

And  once  more  to  South  America — in  the  Gripsholm  of  the 
Swedish  America  Line,  or  the  Cunard  White  Star  Aquitania. 
The  Gripsholm  cruise  takes  forty-one  days  from  New  York 
to  New  York,  the  Aquitania  forty  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  The  itineraries  offer  you  stops  at  the  West  Indies  and  Ber- 
muda as  well  as  South  America. 

Gripsholm 

New  York  m.  February  2-3 

Havana   February  7-9 

Kingston   February  11 

Curacao   February  13 

Bahia   February  22 

Rio  de  Janeiro  February  24-26 

Santos   February  27 

Rio  de  Janeiro  February  28 

Trinidad  March  9 

Martinique   March  10 

Bermuda   March  14 

New  York    March  16-1 


Photographs  courtesy  of 
Grace  Line 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

Nassau.  Bahamas  Information  Bureau  ^Stanley  Toogood 


tJLquitania 

New  York 
Nassau 


Colon   

La  Guayra   

Barbados   

Bahia   

Rio  de  Janeiro   

Montevideo  (to  Buenos  Aires) 

Rio  de  Janeiro  

Trinidad   

New  York   


February  17,  sailing  5  p. 
  February 


m. 
20 
23 
25 
27 


February 
February 
February 

March  4 
.   .  March  8 
March  15 
March  18 
.   March  25 
.  .  March  29 
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ame  fish  are  providing  a  thrill 
which  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  by  those  sportsmen 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
actually  to  have  held  a  rod  and  by 
those  who  have  had  to  limit  them- 
selves to  the  reading  of  the  many 
interesting  accounts  written  by  men 
who  have  accomplished  the  taking 
of  these  great  denizens  of  the  deep 
with  rod  and  reel. 

My  interest  in  fishing  was  stim- 
ulated by  reading  the  grand  stories 
written  by  fishermen  who  actually 
accomplished  great  feats  and  who, 
in  the  telling  of  their  experiences, 
stinted  no  detail  of  interest  and 
assistance  to  the  keen  follower  of  the  sport.  I  feel  that  there  is  still 
:much  remaining  to  be  learned  about  the  game  fish  from  all  parts 
lof  the  world  where  new  grounds  are  still  to  be  developed  and,  there- 
jfore.  I  am  now  going  to  try  to  add  further  interest  to  all  that  is 
already  known  on  the  subject  by  giving  here  my  account  of  the 
fishing  to  be  had  and  developments  to  be  made  to  provide  facilities 
for  sportsmen  which  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  glorious 
isport  to  be  had  in  the  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

These  waters  which  are  practically  unknown  and  untouched  today 
'by  the  rod  and  reel  fishermen  have,  as  I  will  prove  later,  already 
demonstrated  in  a  very  practical  manner  the  fine  fish  to  be  met  with 
Joff  these  coasts.  The  waters  off  Cabo  Blanco  on  the  north  coast  of 
I  Peru  abound  with  many  species  of  game  fish,  and  the  reports  which 
reached  me  caused  me  to  grasp  the  first  chance  to  make  a  trip  in 
that  direction.  Consequently,  when  my  friend  T.G.S.  from  Lima 
wrote  telling  me  that  he  was  building  a  boat  especially  for  fishing 
trips  and  offered  me  a  berth.  I  jumped  at  the  invitation. 

We  left  Callao  on  December  15.  1934,  to  work  our  way  up  the 
|coast  of  Peru  in  his  new  boat  the  Otehei  to  the  fishing  grounds  off 
Cabo  Blanco.  All  the  way  we  continually  passed  schools  of  bonito 
jand  dolphin  playing  around  the  boat,  but  no  other  surface  fish.  We 


kept  our  tackle  ready  and  a  line  with  spoon  or  feather  jigg  out  all 
the  time,  but  with  no  result.  At  Cabo  Blanco,  which  we  reached  on 
December  23rd,  the  picture  changed  as  we  sighted  large  schools  of 
yellow-fin  tuna  and,  putting  out  a  line,  we  soon  had  several  aboard 
running  about  fifty  to  sixty  pounds. 

The  local  commercial  fishermen  use  a  home-made  bait  with  great 
success.  It  is  made  up  of  a  bone  with  strips  of  white  cloth  tied  to  it. 
The  line  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  bone  and  attached  to  the 
hook.  The  whole  thing  resembles  a  feather  jigg,  but  very  roughly 
made;  anyway,  they  catch  lots  of  tuna  and 
other  fish  with  the  same  kind  of  lure. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  these  men  away  out 
on  the  ocean  on  a  balsa  wood  raft  hauling 
in  fish  to  beat  the  band.  When  they  get  a  big 
tuna  on,  which  one  line  is  not  long  enough  to 
hold,  they  bend  on  one  line  after  another 
until  the  fish  has  run  itself  out,  then  they 
start  to  manhandle  the  fish  in.  It  is  quite 
exciting  to  see  them  on  the  job  being  tumbled 
about  in  a  choppy  sea.  The  balsa  craft  is  a 
safe  one,  but  it  looks  mighty  close  down  to 
the  shark  infested  water. 

We  were  looking  for  the  marlin  and  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  catching  tuna,  fortuna. 
sierra,  marinques,  and  barriletes,  all  of  which 
give  the  rod  and  line  fisherman  a  merry  time 
on  light  tackle.  I  took  one  tuna  of  103  pounds 
and  saw  fish  in  the  (Continued  on  page  92) 


Photos  courtesy  of 
Grace  Line 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 
Nassau,  Bahamas  Information  Bureau 


WEST  INDIES  AND  CARIBBEAN 


IF  SHORTER  cruises  to  warmer  climes  appeal  to 
your  fancy,  your  choice  is  wide.  After  all,  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Caribbean  have  lots  to  offer.  Bermuda 
is  so  well  known  by  this  time  as  a  vacation  spot  that 
t  needs  no  extra  mention  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Furness  Bermuda  Line  will  get  you  there  in  two 
days  from  New  York.  However,  if  you  wish  to  go 
farther  south,  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  West  Indies. 
Let's  start  with  the  holiday  cruises.  The  United  States 
Line's  Manhattan  sails  the  day  before  Christmas  for 
an  eleven-day  trip  to  the  West  Indies.  Christmas  is 
celebrated  at  sea,  surrounded  not  by  winter  snows,  but 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream.  Nassau 
is  the  first  stop,  then  Kingston,  and  finally  into  Havana 
for  New  Year's  Eve.  Or  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December  you  may  board  the  French  Line's  Champlain 
for  Christmas  in  Nassau,  and  then  on  to  Port-au- 
Prince  and  Kingston  and  a  New  Year's  Eve  in  Havana. 
You  arrive  back  in  New  York  on  January  third. 
Reaching  farther  into  the  Caribbean  goes  the  Great 
White  Fleet  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  on  a 
seventeen-day  cruise  to  Havana,  Jamaica,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  Costa  Rica,  with  sailings  from  New 


York  every  Thursday.  Also  every  week  throughout  the 
year  go  the  Grace  Line — Panama  Pacific  Caribbean  cruises, 
to  Havana,  Kingston,  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Cartagena,  Puerto 
Colombia,  and  Barranquilla;  the  schedules  leave  you  a  wide 
choice,  the  itinerary  may  be  varied,  and  the  cruises  take 
sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  days. 

Also  for  eighteen  days  goes  the  Colombian  Line  cruise  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  with  stops  at  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  cruise  ships  sail  every  Thursday 
from  New  York,  and  if  eighteen  days  seems  too  long  for 
your  plans,  they  also  offer  two  eleven-day  cruises,  one  to 
Haiti,  and  one  to  Jamaica,  both  of   them  delightful. 
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January  31 
February  4-7 
International  Horse  Races 
on  the  Frozen  Lake 

January  31 

International  Ice  Hockey 

Beginning  of  February 
Grand  National  Cresta 
Run 

International  Curling  Cup 
Gold  Cup 
Martineau  Cup 
Bob  Run,  President's  Cup 
O'Brien  Cup,  Skiing 
International  Fencing 
International  Ice  Hockey 
Gala  Skating  Exhibition 

February  10-11 
Bobsled  World  Champion- 
ship 

International  Ski  Races 


THK  enterprising  souls  who 
founded  the  near  national  in- 
stitution of  snow  trains  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels,  for  here,  un- 
der the  combined  auspices  of 
Raymond-Whitcomb,  Saks-  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  French  Line,  they 
have  been  gone  one  better.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  snow  boat  to  St. 
Moritz!  The  trip  takes  you  from 
New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Paris  to  St. 
Moritz  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
— a  flat  rate  includes  not  only 
your  passage,  but  hotels,  meals, 
transfer  of  baggage,  and  gives  you 
some  three  weeks  in  St.  Moritz, 
with  many  optional  side  trips.  I'n- 
limber  your  skis — the  Paris  sails 
on  January  16th. 

New  York — January   16,  sailing 

at  noon 
Havre — January  23 
Paris — January  23-25 
St.  Moritz — January  26 — 

February  15 
Paris — February  16-17 
Havre — February  17 
New  York — February  24 
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MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 


Qjtinkee  Cruises 

Below  the  "Roarin'  Forties"  go  the  Yankee 
Cruise  ships  of  the  American  Export  Line 
on  their  trips  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  New 
York  across  the  Atlantic  they  follow  the  mild 
southern  route  to  Ponta  Delgada  in  the  Azores, 
,         i  —     and  then  on  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  cruise 
S55*l  :"•  ships  sail  every  second  Tuesday  from  Jersey 

HBfryg^ggg'       City,  touching  at  six  countries  in  their  12,500- 
mile  itinerary. 

1st  day  Sail  from  New  York 

6th  day  Arrive  Ponta  Delgada 

11th  day  Arrive  Marseilles 

13  th  day   Arrive  Naples 

16th  day  Arrive  Alexandria  (to  Cairo) 

16th  day   Arrive  Cairo  (by  train) 

18th  day  Arrive  Jerusalem 

20th  day    Arrive  Beirut 

20th  day  Arrive  Damascus  and  Baalbek 

22nd  day   Arrive  Alexandria 

24th  day  Arrive  Piraeus  (to  Athens) 

26th  day  Arrive  Naples  (to  Rome) 

29th  day  Arrive  Genoa 

31st  day  Arrive  Marseilles 

41st  day     Arrive  Boston 

43  rd  day  Arrive  New  York 


T 


o  the  sunny  Mediterranean  this  winter  the  Italian  Line  is  planning 
to  send  three  cruises — one  on  the  Vulcania  and  two  on  the  Roma. 
The  Roma  sails  first  for  a  thirty-nine  day  cruise  on  January  thir- 
tieth, returning  March  tenth,  and  sails  again  on  the  twelfth  of  March 
for  a  thirty-seven  day  cruise.  The  cruise  de  luxe  on  the  list  is  that  of 
the  Vulcania,  sailing  on  February  tenth  for  sixty  days,  and  calling  at 
some  thirty  interesting  and  fascinating  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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New  York   February  10,  sailing  at  noon 

Ponta  Delgada  February  15 

Funchal   February  17 

Casablanca   Februan  10 

Gibraltar   February  20 

Lisbon   February  21 

Tangier   February  22 

Algiers   February  23-24 

Cannes     February  25 

Nice  February  25-26 

Genoa  February  26 

Ajaccio  February  27 

Capri   February  28 

Naples  February  28-March  1 

Messina     March  2 

Palermo   March  3 

Bizerta   March  4 

Malta   March  5 

Tripoli  March  6-7 

Port  Said   March  9-14 

Haifa  March  15-16 

Beirut  March  17 

Rhodes   March  18-19 

Instanbul   March  20-21 


Phaleron  March  22 

Corfu   March  23 

Cattaro  Bay   March  24 

Dubrovnik   March  24 

Venice   March  25-26 

Trieste    •  •  March  26-28 

Dubrovnik   March  29 

Patras  March  30 

Naples  March  3 1 

Palermo  April  1 

Algiers   April  2 

Gibraltar   April  3 

Lisbon   April  4 

Ponta  Delgada   April  6 

New  York  April  11 

S.  S.  URoma — <3anuary  Cruise 

New  York  January  30,  sailing  at  noon 

Funchal   February  6 

Gibraltar   February  8 

Algiers   February  9 

Naples    February  1 1 

Phaleron   February  13 

Rhodes   February  14 

Beirut    February  15 


Haifa   February  16-17 

Port  Said   February  18-22 

Instanbul   February  24-25 

Naples   February  27 

Genoa   February  28-March  1 

Villefranche  .   March  1 

Gibraltar   March  3 

New  York    March  10 

iS.  <S.  3loma — <5\larch  Cruise 

New  York  March  12.  sailing  at  noon 

Funchal   March  19 

Gibraltar   March  21 

Algiers   March  22 

Naples   March  24 

Palermo   March  25 

Phaleron   March  27 

Haifa   March  29 

Port  Said   March  30- April  3 

Rhodes   April  4 

Naples   April  6-7 

Genoa   April  8 

Villefranche   April  9 

Gibraltar   April  11 

New  York   April  18 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISES 


Sailing  eastward  from  New  York,  the  Empress 
of  Britain  puts  out  to  sea  on  her  annual  around 
the  world  cruise  on  January  9th.  To  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  India  and  Asia,  from  Japan  across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii,  then  to  California  and  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  New  York — 30,000  miles  in  125  days. 


itinerary 

New  York  January  9,  sailing  at  noon 

Madeira  January  15-16 

Gibraltar  January  18 

Spain   January  20-21 

Monaco  and  France  January  21-23 

Italy   January  24-25 

Greece  January  27 

Palestine   January  29-31 


January  31 -February  5 
February  12-19 
February  22-26 

 March  1-3 


Egypt  

India  .  .  ,  ..«.".  &y;  „ 

Ceylon  .>J^-i-TSjj 

Straits  Settlements   

Siam  March  6 

Java  March  9-12 

Bali   March  14-15 

Philippine  Islands   March  19-20 

China   March  21 -April  4 

Japan   April  7-16 

Hawaii   I  April  23-24 

San  Francisco   April  29-30 

Los  Angeles   May  1-2 

Panama  Canal  Zone   May  8-9 

New  York   May  14 

Photos  courtesy  of 
Grace  Lint' 
Sidney  Mortis 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 
©  Cunard  W  hite  Star,  Ltd. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 
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V^rrHEN  the  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  liner, 
VV'  S.  S.  ReliiUhr,  weighs  anchor  on  January  tenth  and  starts 
around  the  world,  she  will  be  upholding  a  tradition  founded 
in  1891.  In  that  year  the  Hamburg-American  Line  sent  forth  the 
Augusta  Victoria,  the  first  large  transatlantic  steamship  to  set  out 
>n  a  pleasure  cruise.  Up  to  that  time  cruising  had  been  haphazard — 
the  traveler  planned  his  own  itinerary  and  took  his  chances  on 
making  connections.  This  year  the  Reliance  goes  around  the  world 
in  135  days,  with  over  forty  ports-of-call  included  in  the  itinerary. 

t3tinernry 

N"ew  York  

Madeira   

Morocco   

Gibraltar   

Balearic  Isles  

Spain   

Monaco  and  France  (Riviera) 
Italy 


Turkey   

The  Holy  Land 

Egypt   

French  Somaliland 
India   


January  10,  sailing  at  noon 

 January  18 

 January  20 

...   January  20 
January  22 
.January  23 
January  24-25 
January  26-27 


 January  30-31 

 February  3-5 

 February  6 

 February  13 

 February  18-27 

Ceylon   March  2-3 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  March  7 

Malaya   March  8 

Siam   March  12 

Straits  Settlements   March  15 

Java   '  

Bali   

Philippine  Islands  

South  China   

Mid  China  

North  China  


Greece    January  29 


 '.  March  17-19 

 March  21-22 

 March  26-27 

 March  29-30 

 April  2-3 

 April  5-9 

Korea  April  11 

Japan    April  13-27 

Hawaii   April  30-May  2 

California   May  8-10 

Panama  Canal   May  18 

Cuba  May  21 

New  York  May  25 


Photograph*  from  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships 
and    Sidney  Moritz 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


From  New  York  or  California,  for  fifteen  weeks  or 
fifteen  months,  you  may  choose  your  time  and 
itinerary  on  the  Dollar  Line  Round  the  World 
Cruises.  A  boat  sails  every  other  week  from  New  York 
via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal  for  California; 
trans-Pacific  ships  sail  on  alternate  weeks  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco;  and  fortnightly  service 
is  maintained  from  the  Orient  back  to  America.  Stop- 
overs may  be  made  as  long  as  you  wish  or  you  can 
continue  on  the  next  ship  of  the  line  that  sails,  never 
with  a  wait  of  more  than  two  weeks  between  ships. 
You  can  circle  the  globe  in  as  little  as  109  days — 
take,  for  example,  the  following  itinerary  chosen 
from  many  that  are  possible.  This  one  begins  and 
ends  at  San  Francisco,  but  could  as  easily  be  started 
at  New  York  or  Los  Angeles. 


Photos  courtesy  of 
Italian  Line 
Cunard  While  Star.  Ltd. 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Bureau 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 


1st  day  Sail  from  San  Francisco 

7  th  day  Arrive  Honolulu 

20th  day   Arrive  Kobe 

24th  day    Arrive  Shanghai 

28th  day  Arrive  Hong  Kong 

3 1  st  day  Arrive  Manila 

36th  day    Arrive  Singapore 

40th  day  Arrive  Penang 

47th  day  Arrive  Colombo 

50th  day  Arrive  Bombay 

61st  day  Arrive  Suez 

66th  day  Arrive  Naples 

67  th  day  Arrive  Genoa 

69th  day  Arrive  Marseilles 

82nd  day  Arrive  New  York 

91st  day  Sail  from  New  York 

95  th  day  Arrive  Havana 

98th  day  Arrive  Cristobal 

107th  day  Arrive  Los  Angeles 

109th  day  Arrive  San  Francisco 
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AND  TO  Till  SOI  Til  SI -AS 


Around  the  world,  around  the  Pacific, 
r\  or  to  the  Orient,  the  N.  V.  K.  Line, 
in  collaboration  with  Cunard  White 
Star,  run  their  picturesquely  named  "Dream 
Voyages."  One  of  the  advantages — to  the 
finicky  traveler — is  that  the  itinerary  can 
be  shifted  around  to  suit  yourself.  A  boat 
sails  approximately  every  ten  days  from 
California  (Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  or  San 
Francisco)  and  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
optional  stopover  tours  on  the  way  around  the  world,  ranging  from 
quick  four  and  five  day  trips  to  a  month  through  Japan  and  China. 
Around  the  Pacific  takes  you  through  the  glamorous  South  Sea  Isles, 
to  China  and  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and 
Honolulu.  A  possible  itinerary  that  is  offered  takes  you  around 
the  world  in  sixty-four  days  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


For  those  who  would  confine  their 
cruising  to  the  Pacific,  the  Matson  Line 
offers  a  South  Pacific  Cruise.  Sailing 
every  four  weeks  from  San  Francisco 
(or  you  may  embark  at  Los  Angeles 
if  you  prefer)  the  cruise  covers  17.000 
miles  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  The 
first  stop,  of  course,  is  Honolulu  before 
the  cruise  turns  down  to  the  South 
Seas.  The  primitive  Pago  Pago  is  the 
next  stop,  then  Suva  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  then  Auckland,  Sydney, 
and  Melbourne.  On  the  way  back  the  cruise  touches  at  the  same 
ports-of-call  in  the  South  Seas  visited  on  the  way  out!  Variations 
may  be  arranged  allowing  for  independent  tours  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  The  Matson  Line  and  Oceanic  Line  also  have  cruises 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  days,  touching  only  at  Hawaii. 

Photos  courtesy  Cunard  IT  kite 
Star.  Ltd..  Canadian  Patific 
Steamships,    and    Italian  Line 
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When  the  Franconia  sets  out  from  New 
York  on  January  7th,  she  will  embark  on 
a  cruise  that  will  take  her  some  35,000 
miles  around  the  world,  through  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  to  South  America,  to 
Africa,  to  China  and  Japan,  to  Hawaii,  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  back  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
New  York.  Southward  at  first,  spending  the  winter 
in  the  tropics,  then,  as  spring  comes  on,  back  to  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  Japan  in  cherry-blossom  time.  Three  times  back  and 
forth  across  the  Equator  from  the  southernmost  tip  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  northern  apex  at  Peiping,  2,500  miles  above  the 
Equator,  the  Franconia  winds  her  way,  then  back  homeward  across 
the  Pacific,  arriving  in  New  York  on  May  30th,  after  almost  five 
months  of  cruising. 

<3linerary 

New  York  January  7 

Trinidad   (Port-of-Spain)  January  12 

Brazil  (Bahia)  January  19 

Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  January  21-23 

St.  Helena  January  29 

Africa  (Cape  Town)  February  3-7 

Africa  (Port  Elizabeth)  February  9 

Africa  (Durban)   February  11-14 

Madagascar  (Diego  Suarez)  February  19 

Seychelles  Islands  (Port  Yictoria)  February  21 

India   (Bombay)  February  26-March  5 

Ceylon   (Colombo)  March  8-10 

Straits  Settlement  and  Malay  (Penang)  March  14-15 


Photos  courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 

Straits  Settlement  and  Malay  (Singapore)  March  16 

Siam  (Bangkok)  March  19 

Java  (Batavia)  March  23-24 

Java  (Semarang)  March  25 

Bali  (Padang  Bay)  March  27-28 

Philippine  Islands  (Zamboanga)  March  31 

Philippine  Islands  (Manila)  April  2 

China  (Hong  Kong)  April  4-6 

China  (Shanghai)  April  9-10 

China  (Chingwangtao  to  Peiping)  April  12-16 

Korea  (Chemulpo)  April  18 

Japan  (Nagasaki)  April  20 

Japan  (Miyajima)  April  21 

Japan   (Kobe)  April  22-25 

Japan  (Yokohama)  *  April  26-29 

Hawaiian  Islands  (Honolulu)  May  7-8 

Hawaiian  Islands  (Hilo)  May  9 

California  (San  Pedro)  May  IS 

Panama  Canal  May  24 

New  York  May  30 
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W  1 i  >INI  III   PI  RRI  I  I 

I  AST  month  in  our  liislory  of  tin-  country  estate,  we  were  in 
I  Elizabethan  England  hut  in  our  present  article  vvr  shall  cross 
■'""'to  the  nm  ibores  thai  were  opened  up  hy  the  Elizabethan 
Commercial  voyages  and  (he  voyages  « » I  scientifically-minded  men. 
Hin-  \\r  --h  ill  consider  the  tide-water  Colonial  estates  of  Virginia, 
the  low  v  < > u n t  r  \  Carolina  estates  ahoul  Charleston,  and  the  planta 
tions  of  Louisiana  along  the  Mississippi  that  were  established  by 
Americans  alter  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  I  HO.*  and  that  reached 
the  height  of  their  pros|>erit\  between  1 S SO  and  IH(>0. 

It  is  very  absorbing  to  read  about  the  establishment  of  the  South- 
ern colonies  in  books  like  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "Short  History  of 
the  English  Colonies"  (  Har|>ers,  1 SS I  )  and  John  Liske's  "Old  Vir- 
ginia and  I  lei  Neighbors"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1897),  not 
to  mention  all  the  source  material  from  which  such  volumes  are 
drawn,  and  to  realize  how  varied  were  the  fortunes  of  the  various 
colonies  during  those  history-making  times. 

Huiing  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Virginia  stood 
as  the  head  of  the  Southern  colonies,  although  Maryland  differed 
but  slightlv  from  her  neighbor,  out  of  which  her  territory  had  been 
taken.  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  faction  and 
turbulence  and  did  not  develop  illustrious  leaders  and  great  estates 
like  Virginia.  Society  in  Georgia,  due  to  its  late  settlement  and  its 
use  as  a  held  of  philanthropic  experiments,  was  extremely  un- 
formed, although  alter  Georgia  passed  to  the  Crown,  the  neighbor- 
hood about  Savannah  and  along  the  coast  had  many  tine  smaller 
plantations  where  the  owners  lived  an  easy,  tranquil  existence  with 
amusements  such  as  sailing  and  fishing,  hunting  and  riding,  while 
as  early  as  1748  racing  was  established  in  Savannah  and  a  club 
formed.  Last  l  lorida.  of  course,  was  a  Spanish  possession  and  was 
not  acquired  by  the  I'nited  States  until  181°.  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, had  a  position  second  only  to  Virginia,  although  it  was  much 
more  southern  and  semi-tropical  and  developed  an  estate  life  which 
was  radically  different  in  a  great  many  ways. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  was  essentially  a  common- 
wealth of  isolated  estates  with  a  landed  aristocracy  that  had  reached 
its  full  development.  It  was  essentially  a  Colonial  aristocracy,  with 
its  wealth  chietly  dependent  upon  a  single  crop  and  with  a  com- 
merce almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mother  country.  It  was 
what  might  be  called  provincial  from  its  very  isolation  but  it  placed 
a  truly  high  value  upon  urbanity  and  elegance  in  architecture. 

The  interiors  of  the  homes  were  attractive. 
There  were  wide  paneled  halls,  sometimes 
hung  with  portraits;  large  low  rooms  with 
wainscoting  of  rare  hard  woods:  great  open 
fireplaces;  scones  with  candles  from  the  wax 
of  the  myrtle  berries.  There  was  fine  mahog- 
any furniture  imported  from  England,  and 
alvvavs  a  service  of  silver  for  state  occasions, 
which  was  sometimes  of  great  value  and 
beauty.  The  servants  were  in  rich  liveries, 
and  both  the  men  and  women  dressed  expen- 
sively in  imported  silks  and  satins  in  Lon- 
don's latest  mode.  Their  manners  were  easy 
and  well  bred,  and  there  was  unstinted  hos- 
pitality and  a  great  deal  of  charming  socia- 
bility among  the  neighboring  estates.  These 
estates  lay  along  the  James,  York.  Rappa- 
hannock, and  Potomac  rivers  and  had  their 
own  convenient  little  wharves,  where  Eng- 
lish merchantmen  touched  to  take  on  their 
cargoes  and  where  they  left  all  the  various 
articles  of  luxury  which  the  planters  had 
ordered  through  their  factors  in  London. 

Tobacco  was  the  only  staple  raised  for 
export.  It  was  a  very  practical  one  for  dis- 
tant transportation,  because  a  pound  of  it 
not  only  often  brought  more  than  a  whole 
bushel  of  wheat  but  because  it  cost  only  one 
sixtieth  as  much  to  send  it  to  England.  It 


could  easily  be  brought  down  lo  the  wharves  by  mules,  who  were 
attached  to  an  axle  run  through  the  hogshead,  in  which  the  tobacco 
was  prized.  As  many  as  96,000  hogsheads  used  to  be  sent  abroad 
annually,  and  tobacco  even  served  as  a  circulating  medium  and 
standard  of  values.  Prices  of  all  articles,  in  other  words,  were-  quoted 
not  in  pounds  sterling  but  in  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  practice  began 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  and  worked  very  well  until  tobacco 
began  to  be  over-produced,  when  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  such 
one-staple  monetary  arrangements  began  to  be  felt.  Speculation 
and  enormous  profits  began  to  alternate  with  over -production  and 
low  pric  es.  And  with  these  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  tobacco, 
the  planters  could  no  longer  estimate  from  one  year  to  another  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  what  their  purchasing  power  would  be 
and  what  they  could  legitimately  order  from  London. 

Virginia  planters  lived  the  year  round  on  their  estates,  except  for 
a  short  social  season  at  Williamsburg,  for  occasional  visits  to  Alexan- 
dria for  the  races  and  assemblies,  and  for  rare  journeys  farther 
afield.  Sons  might  be  educated  at  English  universities,  but  a  grand 
tour  of  Europe  was  not  something  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
social  season  at  Williamsburg  while  the  burgesses  met  was  especially 
gay,  as  Lay  puts  it,  when  the  royal  governors  happened  to  be  splendid 
and  debonair  noblemen  like  N'orbonne  Berkeley,  Baron  of  Botetourt, 
or  gallant  gentlemen  like  James  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore.  The 
great  families  of  Virginia,  however,  such  as  the  Lees,  Byrds,  Carters, 
Eairfaxes,  Randolphs,  Masons,  Bessetts,  Carys,  and  Washingtons, 
are  said  to  have  been  a  social  and  financial  oligarchy,  which  domi- 
nated all  other  classes  of  the  population  and  even  managed  the 
governor.  And  it  is  to  their  character  and  abilities  that  Virginia 
owed  its  preeminence  among  the  colonies  and  to  which  the  nation 
owes  an  eternal  gratitude  in  a  very  real  sense. 

These  families  had  interesting  country  houses.  To  get  acquainted 
with  them,  "The  Domestic  Architecture  of  Tidewater,  Virginia,"  by 
Thomas  Tileston  Waterman  and  John  A.  Barrows,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Scribner's  in  1932,  is  especially  valuable,  because  it  starts 
with  an  early  brick  Jacobean  house  that  was  still  flanked  with  great 
triple  chimney  stacks  and  splendid  curvilinear  gable  ends.  These 
later  gave  way  to  simpler  gable-roofed  houses  such  as  Gunston 
Hall,  which  has  all  the  cozy  proportions  of  snug  brick  English  coun- 
try cottages.  Then  the  book  shows  two-and-a-half  storied  mansions, 
five  or  seven  windows  wide,  such  as  Stratford  (1725-1730),  West- 
over  (  1726),  and  Carter's  Grove,  with  their  dependencies. 

Stratford  in  Westmoreland  County  was  built  by  Thomas  Lee  and 
is  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Architecturally  it  is  distinguished 
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by  its  H-shaped  floor  plan,  consisting  of  a  central  hall  with  wings 
and  by  chimneys  on  each  wing  in  which  four  flues  are  connected  at 
the  top  by  very  impressive  classic  arches,  an  unusual  feature  in 
Virginia.  The  four  dependencies  or  service  buildings  were  set  for- 
ward at  right  angles  to  the  main  house  and  form  a  wide  and  ample 
forecourt.  This  is  different  from  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  typical  Virginia  manner,  such  as  we  see  at  Westover  and  Carter's 
Grove,  which  have  two  main  dependencies  on  a  straight  line  with 
the  main  house  and  connected  with  it  by  covered  ways.  Carter's 
Grove,  by  the  way,  was  built  in  1751  by  Carter  Burwell,  the  son-in- 
law  of  "King"  Carter,  while  the  Byrds  owned  Westover,  which  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux  in  his  "Travels"  calls  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  America.  It  was  here  that  William  Byrd  II,  called  The 
Black  Swan,  collected  the  finest  library  in  the  colonies.  These  houses 
were  of  brick,  laid  in  English  bond.  Ivy  climbed  their  walls,  quite 
in  the  English  manner,  and  they  had  great  boxwood  bushes  and  box 
hedges  with  edgings  about  them. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  in  Virginia  was  divided  up  into  great 
estates,  which  had  been  acquired  for  little  or  nothing  by  favorites 
of  the  Colonial  governors.  A  few  were  enormous  in  size,  and  this 
was  particularly  true  on  the  "Northern  Neck,"  the  region  in  which 
Mount  Vernon  is  situated.  The  holding  of  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
early  friend  and  patron  of  Washington,  is  said  to  have  contained  a 
score  of  modern  counties  and  contained  upward  of  five  million  acres, 
the  grant  having  been  made  by  Fairfax's  grandfather,  Lord  Cul- 
peper,  a  co-proprietor  and  governor  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  such 
holdings  were  largely  undeveloped.  Washington's  farms  at  Mount 
Vernon,  for  instance,  contained  originally  only  1500  acres,  which 
he  increased  to  5500  acres,  while  he  was  taxed  in  all  for  12,500  acres 
in  East  Virginia  and  25,000  acres  in  the  West. 

Mount  Vernon  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  Virginia  estate  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  we  can  follow  its  growth  and  improvements  directly 
through  Washington's  own  correspondence  and  diaries.  I  happened 
upon  three  popular  and  very  readable  books  about  Washington  and' 
Mount  Vernon.  One  is  "George  Washington,  Country  Gentleman," 
by  Paul  Leland  Haworth,  which  was  originally  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  in  1915  and  again  in  1925,  and  which  is  the 
approach  of  an  agriculturist.  Another  is  "George  Washington,  Repub- 
lican Aristocrat,"  by  Bernard  Fay,  which  was  published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  in  1931  with  a  Paris  preface,  and  which  has  certain 
values  inherent  in  such  a  more  distant  and  more  cosmopolitan  view. 
Then  there  is  "Mount  Vernon,"  by  Paul  Wilstach,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.  in  1916. 

It  was  only  in  1773  that  Washington  planned  the  house  at  Mount 
Vernon  as  it  appears  today.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  a  small  house  of 
eight  rooms  and  exactly  as  Washington  found  it  when  he  took  up  his 
home  there  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  except  for  the  repairs  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  Washington  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eighteenth  century  country  gentleman,  made  all  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings of  the  improvements  he  wished.  These  included  two-and-a-half 
story  and  cellar  additions  at  each  end,  which  lengthened  the  house 
to  ninety-six  feet  and  four  inches,  and  a  portico,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  an  innovator,  with  high  square  columns  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  riverside  front,  and  a  magnificent  view  across  the 
Potomac  to  the  banks_  and  distant  hills  of  Maryland.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  also  planned  the  charming  curved  and  colonnaded 
covered  ways  that  connect  the  mansion  with  the  kitchen  on  one  side 
and  with  the  lodgings  for  the  white  servants  on  the  other. 

When  Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  to  attend  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1775,  he  left  Lund  Washington  in  charge  of  the 
alterations,  but  even  in  the  stress  of  the  years  that  followed  his 
appointment  as  general-in-chief  of  the  armies,  he  was  always  kept 
fully  informed  of  their  progress  and  found  time  to  send  back  full 
and  further  instructions  from  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  was  only  at  Mount  Vernon  for 
ten  days  in  the  eight  years  from  the  time  he  left  for  the  Congress 
until  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the  war.  And  those  ten  days,  as  he 
puts  it  in  a  letter  to  Sarah  Fairfax,  the  widow  of  Colonel  George 
Fairfax,  were  "en  passant"  visits  to  and  from  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
which  could  have  given  him  but  little  time  for  construction  prob- 
lems, especially  as  General  Count  Rochambeau  and  General  Count 
de  Chastellux  joined  him  there. 

The  mansion  of  a  Virginia  estate  always  had  smaller  buildings 
grouped  about  it.  Along  a  lane  in  back  of  the  great  house  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  parallel  to  it  there  was  a  row  of  small  houses  which 
consisted  of  the  store  house,  the  wash  house,  and  carriage  house  on 
the  side  behind  the  kitchen  and  on  the  way  to  the  old  brick  stables, 
while  on  the  other  side  there  were  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  shop, 
the  carpenter  shop,  the  spinning  house,  with  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 


a  house  for  the  estate  families  finishing  oil  the  group  at  right  angles. 

A  son  of  George  Mason  has  left  a  very  complete  description  of  the 
industry  of  his  father's  estate,  Gunston  Hall.  George  Mason,  by  the 
way,  who  was  a  close  neighbor  and  friend  of  George  Washington,  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  constructive  statesman  that  the  western 
hemisphere  has  produced,  for  it  is  the  broad  principles  that  he  enun- 
ciated in  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  First  Constitution  of 
Virginia  that  underlie  all  our  institutions. 

Among  the  slaves  at  Gunston  Hall  were  shoemakers,  spinners, 
weavers  and  knitters,  and  even  a  distiller.  The  woods  on  the  estate 
furnished  timber  and  planks  for  the  carpenters  and  coopers  and 
charcoal  for  the  blacksmith.  The  cattle  supplied  skins  for  the  tan- 
ners, curriers,  and  shoemakers.  The  sheep  gave  wool  and  the  fields 
produced  cotton  and  flax  for  the  weavers  and  spinners.  The  orchards 
grew  fruit  for  the  distiller.  The  coopers  made  the  hogsheads  the 
tobacco  was  prized  in  and  the  tight  casks  for  the  cider  and  other 
liquors.  The  distiller  every  fall  made  a  good  deal  of  apple,  peach 
and  persimmon  brandy.  The  art  of  distilling  from  grain  was  not 
then  known  on  the  plantations  and  there  were  but  few  public 
distilleries  operating  in  the  entire  country. 

It  was  after  the  war  and  before  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
that  Washington  made  most  of  the  improvements  to  his  grounds. 
Beyond  the  lane  of  service  buildings,  for  instance,  he  laid  out  a 
vegetable  garden  and  a  flower  garden,  and  in  between,  on  an  axis 
with  the  entrance  door  of  the  mansion  and  its  circular  forecourt,  a 
great  lawn  or  bowling  green.  About  this  lawn  there  was  a  carriage 
drive  which  he  called  his  "Serpentine  Road"  and  which  took  the 
outline  of  the  United  States  shield. 

IN  COMING  to  this  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  in  our  long  and 
far-adventuring  history  of  country  estates,  we  have  come  upon 
a  region  that  proved  very  intriguing  to  European  botanists  and 
that  was  among  other  things  as  interesting  and  varied  in  its  kinds 
of  trees  as  northwestern  and  central  Europe.  Washington  was  greatly 
interested  in  trees,  and  we  read  in  his  diaries  how  he  hunted  the 
woods  and  fields  for  miles  around  to  bring  a  rare  or  perfect  specimen 
home  to  his  lawns.  In  January,  1785,  for  instance,  he  began  a  new 
diary  from  which  we  learn  that,  on  the  twelfth  on  a  ride  about  his 
estate,  he  observed  many  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  transplanting. 
Thereafter  he  rarely  rode  out  without  noticing  some  crab,  holly,  mag- 
nolia, pine,  or  other  young  trees  for  his  purpose.  There  is  an  entry 
for  February,  for  instance,  which  tells  that  he  "removed  several 
young  trees  of  Sassafras,  Dogwood,  and  Redbud  to  the  Shrubbery 
on  the  N°-  side  of  the  grass  plot." 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  time  in  which  men  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  ecological  associations  or  in  the  massed  use  of 
appropriate  material.  It  was  a  time  of  what  might  be  called  horticul- 
tural adventuring,  of  arboreal  curiosity  and  of  enthusiasm  for  experi- 
mentations with  strange  seeds  and  plants.  Plants,  in  other  words, 
were  regarded  individually.  Even  General  Washington's  Serpentine 
Road  was  bordered  with  a  variety  of  shade  trees,  and  he  records 
planting  all  sorts  of  gifts  about  the  grounds.  Governor  Clinton  sent 
ivy,  limes,  and  lindens.  A  live  oak  came  from  Norfolk.  Twelve  horse 
chestnuts  were  sent  by  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  Buckeye  nuts 
were  brought  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cheat  River.  Eight  nuts 
arrived  from  a  tree  called  "the  Kentucky  Coffee,"  and  it  is  inter- 
esting, in  looking  over  a  report  on  the  trees  examined  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  1917  by  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  then  director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  to  learn  that  there  were  three  of  these  trees,  all 
about  eighty-seven  feet  high,  that  he  thought  were  probably  of  Wash- 
ington's time.  Then  there  were  shell-bark  hickory  nuts  from  New 
York,  filberts  from  his  sister  Lewis,  four  barrels  of  holly  seeds  from 
his  brother  John,  forty-eight  mahogany  tree  seeds  that  his  nephew 
had  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  botanist  Michaux  brought 
him  seventy-five  pyramidal  cypress  from  the  King  of  France.  Thirty- 
nine  varieties  of  tropical  plants,  including  the  bread-fruit  tree,  came 
from  Jamaica,  and  it  was  in  order  to  care  for  such  exotic  plants  that 
he  built  a  considerable  conservatory,  which  was  more  of  a  general 
passion  at  that  time  than  we  have  any  idea  of  now. 

Washington  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  agriculture,  for  farming 
was  as  much  the  fashion  in  the  America  of  his  time  as  it  was  in 
Europe,  where  Monsieur  Rousseau  in  his  "Discourses"  (1751-1755) 
and  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  in  his  "Friends  of  Men" 
(1755)  had  given  agriculture  an  enormous  impetus.  Agriculture  was 
the  thing,  and  the  greatest  men  of  the"  time  praised  it  without  stint. 
Washington  went  in  for  polite  literature  on  the  subject  and  cor- 
responded with  English  agriculturists.  He  undertook  all  sorts  of 
experiments  and  became  a  foreign  honorary  member  of  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  he  was  no  mere  enthusiast.  He  was 
not  only  a  careful  and  methodical  planter,  {Continued  on  page  115) 
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FROM  ABF.R. 
CROMBIF  AND 
FITCH 


Above,  one  o  f  the  h  anclsomest  cigarette  boxes  that  has  come 
our  way  in  a  long  time.  Of  gold  and  enamel,  the  cover  carries 
an  etching  in  color  on  ivory  a  fter  He  nry  AlLcn  s  Breaking 
Cover.'  On  the  inside  is  another  ivory  miniature  etching 
after  tlic  same  artist's  Full  Cry."  At  the  left,  a  fitted  case 
from  Asprey  &  Company  of  London.  Of  Fnglish  cowhide, 
it  contains  a  separate  case  completely  fitted  with  silver 
mounted  toilet  articles.  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  have  it,  and 
the  technical  name  (this  may  hurt  just  a  little)  is  "All  I  Need 
I  mil  I  he  Luggage  Arrives."  Below,  an  antique  ink-stand, 
and  at  the  bottom,  another  lovely  cigarette  case  with  a  clock 


FROM  M  &  M 

IMPORTING 

COMPANY 
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FROM  ALFRED 
DLNHILL  OF 


Fine  decorative  acces- 
sories are  always  inter- 
esting additions  to  the 
home,  and  for  particular 
Christmas  givers  they 
afford  many  ideas.  This 
Rockingham  vase  was 
once  the  property  of 
Robert  Burns.  Small 
porcelain  figures  add 
their  grace  to  the  group, 
while  the  Staffordshire  animals  stand  near  tv.  An  amusing  ink- 
well is  at  the  left.  R  ight  is  a  Sheraton  hook  carrier  with  original 
painted  decorations.  A  Sheraton  tea  caddy  and  two  old  Aleissen 
cups  stand  on  it.  Lower  left  :  This  low  coffee  tahle  once  graced  the 
top  of  a  whatnot.    On  it  are  a  quaint  china  vase,  18th  century 


snuff  hox.  antique  china  paste  pot,  and  ohlong  china  box. 
The  Queen  Anne  hoxwood  mirror,  center,  dates  from 
1/10  and  has  an  unusually  beautiful  patina.  Belo«: 
17th  century  oak  churn  paddle  used  as  a  book  stand 


■?)<<<■</< 


ONE  thing  about  Fishers  Island  is  that  anyone  seen  there  during 
the  spaniel  trial  is  pretty  sure  to  be  involved  in  the  spaniel 
game  some  way  or  other.  The  merely  curious  don't  just  drop  in 
to  see  what's  going  on.  It's  a  bit  of  a  haul  from  New  London  by  ferry 
and  once  you  get  there  you  stay  for  a  while — at  field  trial  time  there 
is  only  one  ferry  a  day  because  of  the  winter  schedule.  However,  no 
one  who  gets  a  kick  out  of  seeing  the  top  American  springers  work 
over  a  terrain  that  is  so  very  well  suited  for  spaniels  would  think  of 
-qiissing  a  minute  of  it  until  the  ferry  comes  to  take  them  off  on 
Sunday  night,  for  there  are  few  places  that  more  completely  belong 
to  the  spaniel  than  Fishers — it's  really  the  Mecca  of  the  Springer 
fans.  The  rolling  moors  with  brush  and  briar  filled  hollows  and  steep 
hillsides  would  try  the  heart  and  stamina  of  any  dog,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  strong  flying,  hard  running  pheasants.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  club  end  of  the  Island  is  fairly  alive  with  them.  The  first  sight 
that  greeted  our  eyes  on  Saturday  morning  was  a  covey — if  that's 
the  term  used  for  a  bunch  of  pheasants — of  eleven  cock  birds  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  club  house  on  the  fairway  of  the  golf  course. 
Naturally  with  so  many  birds  every  dog  has  a  chance  to  show  his 
best,  or  his  worst.  There's  nothing  like  getting  into  a  lot  of  birds  to 
show  up  poor  control  and  other  flaws  or  to  bring  out  the  best  work 
that  a  good  dog  is  capable  of  doing. 

Scenting  conditions  were  exceptionally  good  and  the  birdwork 
was  all  pretty  high  class.  The  birds  were  dropped  very  cleanly  and 
well  away  from  the  dogs  most  of  the  time,  making  the  retrieves  as 
fair  as  possible.  The  guns  had  no  easy  task  consistently  killing  those 
hard  flying  birds.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  for  the  gallery  to  see 
the  work  because  of  the  hills  and  the  thick  cover.  Frequently  all 
that  could  be  seen  was  a  bird  sprung  out  and  falling  in  a  cloud  of 
feathers  at  the  crack  of  a  gun.  Other  times,  however,  the  spectators 
would  be  strung  out  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  have  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  dogs  in  the  valley  below.  Tilford's  Betty,  the  winner  of 
the  Members  All  Age  and  runner  up  in  the  Open,  made  the  best 
grandstand  play  in  the  whole  event.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  was  put 
down  in  the  members'  stake  she  sprang  about  six  birds  from  the 
edge  of  a  thicket,  in  full  view  of  the  gallery.  Two  of  the  guns  shot 
almost  simultaneously  and  two  birds  fell  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
thicket.  She  marked  them  both  and  retrieved  very  quickly. 
She  handled  very  well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Tilford 
hadn't  handled  her  himself  for  some  time  previous  to  this  stake.  She 
was  handled  by  William  Sinchir  in  the  Open  All  Age,  who  in- 


cidentally was  awarded  a  cash  prize  for  being  the  best  professional 
handler  at  the  meet.  Squire  of  Chancefield  certainly  swept  the  field 
for  Dr.  Milbank.  He  was  awarded  the  British  Challenge  Cup;  cus- 
tody of  the  William  Rauch  Memorial  Challenge  trophy  for  one  year 
— this  for  the  best  dog  in  the  trial — and  also  took  the  trophy  offered 
by  David  Wagstaff.  Dr.  Milbank  himself  won  a  trophy  presented 
by  the  Association  for  the  best  amateur  handler.  It's  interesting  to 
notice  that  most  of  the  dogs  entered  were  either  bred  on  the  Island 
or  from  stock  owned  by  Fishers  Islanders. 

We  have  never  s^en  a  more  enthusiastic  gallery  than  that  one 
was.  They  stuck  on  to  a  man  from  the  time  that  the  first  brace  of 
dogs  was  put  down  at  eight,  until  the  last  retrieve  was  made  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  A  springer  can  set  a  pretty  brisk  pace  when  he  is 
working  a  line  of  scent,  and  except  for  lunch  and  a  pause  now  and 
then  while  a  retrieve  was  being  made,  things  moved  along  pretty 
rapidly.  There  were  probably  many  yearnings  for  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  club  and  a  tall  tinkling  glass,  especially  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on  and  the  hillsides  seemed  steeper  and  the  briars  more  cruel  and 
clinging,  but  enthusiasm  was  stronger  than  any  thought  of  bodily 
comfort  and  all  carried  on.  Among  the  throng  was  Mrs.  Sherman 
Hoyt  of  Poodle  fame.  She  may  try  her  retrieving  Poodles  on  the 
Fishers  Island  pheasants  some  day.  Of  course  Poodles  haven't  been 
bred  as  field  dogs  in  this  country  and  they  probably  haven't  much 
nose,  but  they  are  remarkably  intelligent  dogs  and  their  work  would 
be  interesting  to  watch.  It  seems  that  Gould  Remick  is  experimenting 
with  a  Poodle-English  Curly  Coat  cross  that  should  also  prove  in- 
teresting. One  enthusiastic  follower  that  we  talked  to  had  come 
many  hundreds  of  miles  just  to  see  a  few  hours  of  the  trial.  He  took 
the  ferry  back  on  Saturday  noon.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  the  trip 
just  to  see  a  few  dogs  work  but  he  had  a  couple  of  Springers  home 
and  wanted  to  see  how  it  was  done.  Some  day  he  may  be  back  with 
winners  of  his  own  to  enter  in  the  trials. 

It's  too  bad  the  rain  came  just  when  it  did  the  day  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  race  meet.  An  otherwise  successful  and  colorful  day 
was  marred  by  a  cloudburst  or  rather  a  series  of  them  during  the 
morning  and  the  first  part  of  the  racing.  If  the  downpour  had  come 
a  few  hours  earlier,  the  ground  would  have  had  a  chance  to  dry  off 
a  little,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  delayed  a  few  hours,  the 
meet  would  have  been  well  under  way  or  even  over  before  the 
ground  became  slippery  and  sodden.  Not  that  it  kept  many  people 
away,  for  there  were  multitudes  glued  in  the  ankle  deep  red  mud 
along  the  course  and  on  the  surrounding  hillsides.  Cars  seemed  to 
get  through  somehow  although  many  {Continued  on  page  109) 


Left,  Tilford's  B  etty  brings  in 
a  Fishers  Island  bird  for  Ker 
owner.  Colonel  J.  D.  Tilford. 
At  the  top,  a  close  one  for  the 
jockey  on  Ben  Leslie  Behr  s 
Depart  at  tke  most  recent 
Mo  nmou  tk  c  oun  ty  Meet 


Richard  K.  Mellon,  master  of  tke  Rolling  Roclc  Hunt,  with 

his  huntsman  Fred  Hedges.  Uniform — scarlet  coat  with 
blue  collar.     Evening  dress — scarlet  coat  with   blue  facings 


It  may  seem  a  little  unnecessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a  hunt  club 
back  to  a  private  shooting  preserve,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Rolling 
Rock  the  preserve  was  father  of  the  hunt.  When,  in  1916,  Richard  B. 
Mellon  established  a  preserve  in  the  rolling  country  outside  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  did  so  to  have  a  place  where  he  and  his  friends  might  fish 
and  shoot  during  the  open  season.  The  idea  grew  so  rapidly  that 
within  two  years  the  Rolling  Rock  Club  had  been  formed,  and  within 
the  next  three  years  the  enthusiasm  for  hunting  had  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Rolling  Rock  Hunt.  The  guiding  spirit  in  this  undertaking, 
and  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  hunt  up  to  the  present  day,  is  Richard 
K.  Mellon,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  club.  After  starting  with  a 
pack  of  American  hounds  which  proved  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Mellon 
made  a  trip  to  England  and  purchased  sixteen  couple  of  English  fox- 
hounds from  the  famous  packs  of  Belvoir,  Exmoor,  Kildare,  South- 
wold,  Galway,  and  Whaddon  Chase.  These  were  brought  home  and 
first  used  in  the  fall  of  1922.  A  year  later  Mr.  Mellon  again  went 
abroad  and  secured  additional  hounds  before  officially  taking  up  his 
duties  as  M.F.H.  Since  then  the  pack  has  been  continually  increased 
with  importations,  many  of  them  champions  who  have  gathered  their 
full  share  of  trophies  at  the  various  important  hound  shows  around  the 
East.  The  Belvoir  blood  predominates  in  the  pack,  which  is  now  some 
three  times  the  size  of  the  original  draft. 

Equal  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  thoroughbred  hunters. 
Cornea,  an  Irish  horse  imported  by  Mr.  Mellon,  performed  well  in 
shows  and  over  timber.  The  Yorkshire-bred  Highwayman  won  twenty- 
three  championships  in  his  show  days  and  was  hunted  regularly  by 
Mr.  Mellon  over  a  long  stretch  of  years.  Hunter  Trials  are  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  entries  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  six  divisions — lightweight,  middleweight,  heavy-* 
weight,  ladies,  juniors,  and  hunt  teams. 

The  country  hunted  is  approximately  eight  by  fifteen  miles,  but  isJ 
really  unlimited.  A  rolling  country,  with  post  and  rail  fences  and. 
panels,  it  has  more  flat  country  than  any  other  hunt  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  is  filled  with  native  foxes.  Under  Mr.  Mellon'i 
leadership  the  hunt  has  prospered,  and  where,  at  the  start,  a  field  of- 
ten was  average,  nowadays  fifty  and  more  turn  out  during  the  season. 


^Jte  liistoty  erf 

CALIFORNIA'S 


The  scene  is  San  Francisco  Bay;  the  year,  1838. 
"I  crossed  the  Bay  in  the  schooner  Isabel  and 
arrived  just  before  sunset  of  a  clear  November 
afternoon  at  the  embarcadero  on  San  Antonio  Creek. 
Reaching  the  landing,  we  were  met  by  the  younger 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
black  horse,  both  horse  and  rider  attired  in  the  rich- 
est manner  and  presenting  a  very  attractive  sight. 
At  the  same  time  there  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  a  full  caponera  of  Palominos  for  the  wedding 
cavalcade.  They  raised  their  heads,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment (startled  it  seemed  at  the  sight  of  the  vessel), 
and  as  the  bright  sun  struck  full  upon  them,  their 
colored  bodies,  of  light  golden  hue  and  dazzling 
manes,  shone  resplendent.  The  picture  has  ever  since 
remained  in  my  mind." 

Thus  does  William  Heath  Davis,  one  of  the  early 
American  settlers  in  Spanish  California,  give  us  the 
first  written  description  of  a  Palomino,  the  Golden 
Horse  of  California,  favored  of  the  gentry. 

Down  through  the  ages  cream  and  white  horses, 
like  golden  crowns  and  purple  robes,  have  been  as- 
sociated with  kings;  even  mythology  mounts  gods 
and  heroes  on  golden  chargers.  Eight  cream  beauties, 
seized  from  the  royal  Hanoverian  stables,  drew 
Napoleon's  Coronation  coach;  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  to  George  V  the  state  coach  of  England 
followed  similar  specimens,  while  for  over  four  hun- 
dred years  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  other 
kingdoms  filled  their  royal  stables  with  choice  horse 
flesh  of  the  same  color,  most  of  them  descended 
from  Queen  Isabella's  famous  Andalusian  strain. 
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GOLDEN 
PALOMINO 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  line,  strong  with  the 
blood  of  Barbs  and  Arabians,  brought  into  the  Ibern- 
ian  peninsula  by  the  conquering  Moors,  and  care- 
fully bred  by  Spanish  royalty  for  their  own  personal 
use  or  to  award  favorites  of  battlefield  and  court, 
should  have  been  predominant  among  the  horses 
carried  across  the  western  ocean  by  Columbus,  to 
stock  the  great  ranches  of  Hispanola,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Cuba?  With  an  embargo  by  Isabella  placed  on 
further  exportation  of  horses,  owing  to  the  dearth 
of  fine  stock  in  Andalusia  and  Castile,  Cortez  was  forced  to  outfit 
his  expedition  to  conquer  Mexico  with  horses  from  these  island 
ranches.  Aside  from  one  gracious  present  of  five  mares  and  a  stallion 
from  the  Queen  to  her  V  iceroy  in  Xeuva  Espana,  to  perpetuate  the 
royal  line,  all  the  breeding  stock  for  many  years  came  to  Mexico 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Ayllon,  De  Soto,  Ponce  de  Leon,  de  Vaca,  and  Narvaez,  attempt- 
ing to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  by  conquering 
Florida  and  what  are  now  the  southern  shores  of  the  United  States, 
were  all  equipped  with  their  mounts  in  Cuba  and  Haiti.  Since  Queen 
Isabella  had  decreed  that  every  gentleman  must  ride  a  horse  on  all 
occasions,  a  conquistador  without  his  mount  was  as  anachronistic 
as  would  be  a  knight  in  armor  attempting  to  fight  on  foot.  It  was 
their  nobility,  combined  with  the  fear  engendered  in  the  Indians 

Above.  Moonlight,  owned  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  of  Del  Monte.  On 
tkc  opposite  page,  at  tbe  top,  tbe  Palomino  stud  from  Dwigbt 
MurpliN  s  Rancbo  Los  Priestos.  From  left  to  rigbt.  tbe  borses  are 
Uc\  de  Los  Reyes,  Golden  Eagle  Zeus,  Conejo,  and  Hijo  del  Rey 


by  the  "Gods  on  Four  Legs,"  that  allowed  such  small  bands  of  de- 
termined men  to  conquer  great  territories  in  the  Americas. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  after  Cortez  started  his  famous 
march  from  the  coast  up  to  Montezuma's  capital,  Gaspar  de  Por- 
tola,  with  thirty-nine  horses  and  Rivera  Y  Moncada,  with  thirty- 
eight  more,  set  out  from  La  Paz  on  the  Lower  California  Peninsula, 
accompanied  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  to  conquer  Alta  California 
and  create  a  new  province  for  Royal  Castile.  Five  years  later  (  1774) 
Juan  de  Anza,  Captain  of  Tubac,  rode  north  from  Sonora  in 
Mexico,  blazing  a  trail  across  the  Colorado  Desert,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ranges,  and  the  great  valleys  to  found  San  Francisco:  an 
epic  march  across  unknown  country,  plain  and  mountain,  desert 
and  river,  through  snows  of  winter,  and  waterless  wastes.  Xot  a 
man,  woman,  nor  child  was  left  by  the  wayside;  not  a  horse  of 
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A  Palomino  mare  and  colt  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Hazel  Farman  of  Sierra  Madre.  On  the  right, 
D wight  Murphy  ana  Del  Rey  (now  retired), 
the  leading  sire  of  Mr.  Murphy's  Pal  omino  stud 


his  entire  hundred  and  forty  died  or  strayed  from  the  band. 

From  such  small  beginnings,  and  by  such  intrepid  pioneers  was 
created  the  horse  of  the  dons.  Nature  and  the  California  climate 
aided  reproduction  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  Guadalupe  Val- 
lejo,  "In  1806  there  were  so  many  horses  in  the  valleys  about  San 
Jose  that  7000  to  8000  were  killed,  nearly  as  many  were  driven 
into  the  sea  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1807,  and  the  same  thing  was 
done  at  Monterey  in  1810! 

"Horses  were  given  to  runaway  sailors  and  to  trappers  and 
hunters  who  came  over  the  mountains,  for  common  horses  were 
very  plentiful,  but  fast  and  beautiful  horses  were  never  more 
prized  in  any  country  than  in  California,  and  each  young  man  had 
his  favorites.  A  kind  of  mustang,  that  is  now  seldom  or  never 
seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (he  was  writing  for  Century  Magazine 
in  1890),  was  a  peculiar  light  cream-colored  horse,  with  a  silver- 
white  mane  and  tail.  Such  an  animal,  of  speed  and  endurance,  often 
sold  for  more  than  a  horse  of  any  other  color." 

Quoting  further — from  Lt.  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  U.S.N,  (a 
much  traveled  Bostonian,  and  an  equestrian  of  note)  who  was 
stationed  in  Calif ornra  during  the  American  Occupation:  "After 
his  wife  and  child,  the  darling  objects  of  a  Californian's  heart  are 
his  horses.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Arab.  His 
whole  ambition  centers  on  his  horses:  his  livelihood  depends  on 
them;  they  are  the  sole  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Even  his  work 
is  done  on  horseback,  when  ingenuity  can  make  that  possible,  and 
an  American  carpenter  residing  in  the  country  assured  me  that 
an  apprentice  left  him  because  he  could  not  'shove  a  jack-plane 
on  horseback!'  If  the  Californian  wishes  to  visit  his  next-door 
neighbor,  even  in  town,  he  mounts  his  horse! 

"The  lineage  of  the  Californian  horse  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
purest  and  highest.  The  domestic  horses  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  immense  herds  of  wild  horses  which  range  the  plains  of  the 
tulares  in  their  primitive  freedom,  all  derive  their  descent  from 
the  Andalusian  horse,  which  so  materially  aided  the  redoubtable 
conquistador es  to  subvert  the  Aztec  Empire  and  the  Montezumas. 
This  stock,  of  course,  gives  them  pure  Arabian  descent. 

"I  should  know  something  of  the  Arabian  horses,  having  seen 
and  mounted  the  noblest  of  the  race  in  the  stables  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  other  potentates  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary;  be- 
sides specimens  of  the  Persian  stock  in  British  India  and  the 
stables  of  the  Imman  of  Muscat.  The  accident  of  traveling  in  an 
official  capacity  introduced  me  to  those  {Continued  on  page  118) 
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From  his  lookout  high  in  the  hills,  Juan  Alvarez  intently  scanned  the  broad  Los  Alamos 
Valley  stretching  below  him  for  a  hundred  miles  south  toward  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Something  moving  far  down  the  road!  Dust  arising!  Shortly  the  object  of  Juan's  gaze 
materialized  into  two  horsemen  who  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road  below.  They  were  gentleman 
ranchers,  and  the  notorious  bandit  of  the  Los  Alamos  never  molested  a  native  Californian. 
It  was  gringos  for  whom  he  was  lying  in  wait.  They  usually  rode  the  stage.  Now  and  then, 
one  or  two  came  through  on  horseback  but,  if  so,  they  were  not  riding  Palominos  or  white 
Arabian  horses,  for  these  were  the  treasured  mounts  of  the  California  gentlemen. 

Just  as  Juan,  years  ago,  recognized  a  California  don  by  his  horse,  so  today  are  the  white 


On  the  left,  a  group  of  Palominos  in  the  paddock.  Above,  Duke, 
a  white  Arabian  stallion,  is  led  to  water  on  the  Camarillo  ranch 
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Arabians  and  the  Palominos  still  the  favorite  saddle  horses  of 
gentlemen  ranchers.  Even  so,  there  are  not  many  white  Arabians 
or  true  Palominos  in  California  today,  and  practically  none  of 
the  latter  in  the  Fast.  Little  is  known  of  the  Palomino's  back- 
ground. When  the  King  of  Spain  sent  his  officers  of  noble  descent 
to  California,  the  gentlemen  he  chose  were  accustomed  to  fine 
horses.  In  Spain,  the  Palomino  and  the  white  Arabian  were  the 
horses  the  gentry  favored.  Spanish  warriors  riding  out  to  meet 
the  Moors  are  invariably  pictured  astride  one  of  these  two  mounts. 
It  was  most  natural,  then,  that  the  Palomino  and  the  white 
Arabians,  which  the  Spaniards  had  ridden  back  home,  were  the 
horses  that  they  brought  with  them  to  California. 

Peculiarly  enough,  even  in  Spain,  the  origin  of  the  Palomino  is 
still  debated.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is,  however,  that  this  mag- 
nificent golden  honey-colored  animal  with  cream-colored  tail 
and  mane  originally  was  a  cross  between  a  sorrel  mare  and  a 
white  Arabian  stallion. 

The  Palomino  horse  was  fast  becoming  a  tradition  in  California 
when,  seventeen  years  ago,  Dwight  Murphy  bought  a  ranch  far 
back  in  the  mountains  through  San  Marcos  Pass,  which  crosses 
the  range  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  At  the  same  time,  he  bought 
a  Palomino  riding  horse.  Five  years  later,  when  his  ranch  was 
developed  enough  to  allow  of  hobbies,  Mr.  Murphy  decided  to 
breed  Palominos.  His  own  Palomino,  Del  Rey,  was  a  fine  horse 
that  he  had  found  in  Utah.  His  sire  was  Swedish  King,  who  was 
by  Rey  El  Santa  Anita  owned  by  E.  J.  (Lucky)  Baldwin.  Del  Rey 
is  still  alive  and  living  an  easy  life  on  the  ranch,  as  befits  a  horse 
that  has  served  his  master  well,  but  he  is  no  longer  at  stud. 

The  Palomino,  according  to  Henry  Johnston,  superintendent  of 


At  the  left,  a  view  across  the  canyon  from  the  Murphy 
ranch,  ana!,  below  it,  the  swimming  pool  witli  ranch 
house  in  background.  At  right.  Carmen  Camarillo 
and    companion    riding    Duke    and  Diamond 


The  stables  at  the  Camarillo  ranch,  with  Frank  Camarillo  riding  a  chestnut  stallion  with 
which  they  hreed  wh  ite  Arahia  n  mares.   Below,  at  Dwight  Murphy's  Los  Priestos  ranch 


the  Murphy  ranch,  is  not  an  easy  horse  to  breed.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Murphy  has  had  to  raise  his  own  breeding  stock,  of  course,  has 
meant  slow  progress,  but  furthermore,  every  colt  is  not  perfect.  The 
standard  of  the  Murphy  ranch  is  perfection.  In  the  last  twelve  years, 
Mr.  Murphy  has  raised  only  seventy-two  Palominos.  Other  colts 
have  been  too  light  in  shade.  The  true  Palomino  is  a  golden  color, 
lighter  than  a  sorrel  but  darker  than  a  dun,  with  cream  tail  and 
mane.  This  perfect  coloring  is  difficult  to  attain. 

Circus  owners  have  tried  repeatedly  to  buy  the  Murphy  horses 
but,  so  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to  any  more  than  furnish  saddle 
horses  to  certain  well-known  California  ranchers.  The  Palomino  is 
historically  a  part  of  California.  The  first  consideration  is  to  keep 
up  that  tradition.  If  later  the  supply  increases,  no  doubt  circus 
owners  will  be  among  the  first  favored. 

Besides  the  mounts  raised  for  friends,  Mr.  Murphy  maintains  a 
large  group  on  the  ranch,  which  are  used  throughout  the  year  at  the 
various  Spanish  fiestas  and  other  celebrations.  Fiestas,  reviving  the 
early  California  customs,  have  become  so  numerous  that  there  are 


weeks  at  a  time  when  the  Palominos  are  away  on  parade.  There  must 
be  one  for  each  state  official  riding  in  a  parade,  also  for  the  dashing 
caballeros  not  fortunate  enough  to  own  Palominos  of  their  own. 

Proud  and  handsome  are  these  high-spirited  steeds!  They  walk 
with  such  dash  and  flashing  eyes  as  to  convince  us  that  they  are  in 
some  way  mindful  of  their  aristocratic,  historical  origin.  It  was  then 
of  considerable  interest  to  see  the  horses  at  close  range  on  the  ranch. 
But,  if  we  had  any  idea  of  catching  these  bluebloods  off  guard,  per- 
haps a  bit  relaxed,  we  were  certainly  disappointed. 

In  the  beginning,  perhaps,  we  should  repicture  the  ranch  of  a 
California  gentleman;  it  is  quite  often  different  from  our  precon- 
ceived idea.  For  one  thing,  there  are  no  discomforts  however  distant 
the  ranch  may  be.  The  Murphy  ranch  probably  is  more  inaccessible 
than  most  but  still  complete  in  every  detail. 

For  thirty  miles,  we  climb  across  the  steep  San  Marcos  Pass,  which 
north  of  Santa  Barbara  turns  abruptly  and  wriggles  its  way  back 
through  the  mountains.  Shortly  after  we  cross  the  range  and  start 
down  grade,  we  turn  off  on  a  lone  mountain  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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1  op.  caoin  of  the  Stinson  Reliant  and, 
Now.  interior  of  n  special  Lockheed  I'.lcctra 


I  inc.,  mi.  r  tiioimhi  to  be 
the  sport  of  kitiRS  and  mil- 
lionaires, through  the  progress 
of  time,  has  become  the  pas- 
time of  the  collegiate,  a  coun- 
try club  diversion,  an  angler's 
aid,  and  recreation  for  the 
cross-i  iiuntry  liver.  With  over 
seventy  clubs  registered  as 
owners  of  machines  and  many 
others  with  planes  registered 
in  the  names  of  members,  fly- 
ing has  become  a  rival  of  golf. 
University  aviation  fraternities 
and  collegiate  and  civilian 
clubs  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
number  and  have  aided  ma- 
terially in  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  aviation. 

At  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  intercollegiate  con- 
ference held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March,  1936,  eighty- 
two  delegates  responded. 
Twenty-two  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  represented  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Cornell,  Amherst,  Purdue,  and  Michigan.  Still  more 
amazing  is  the  fact  that  Lake  Krie  and  Ohio  State  sent  women  dele- 
gates. Amherst  proudly  announced  ownership  of  a  plane,  with  Purdue 
tailing  in  line.  The  Research  Foundation  of  Purdue  has  recently 
purchased  a  $50,000  Lockheed  Electra,  to  be  used  to  inaugurate  new 
aeronautical  research  work  with  Amelia  Earhart  as  consultant.  The 
craft  will  be  used  by  Miss  Earhart  as  a  flying  laboratory.  The  col- 
legiates  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  no  accident  has  been 
recorded  notwithstanding  practically  every  member  has  soloed,  and 
others  have  at  least  been  at  the  controls  in  flight.  During  their  two- 
day  sojourn  at  the  capital  they  visited  all  aviation  centers  and  heard 
addresses  from  heads  of  departments. 

With  scores  of  excellent  planes  ranging  from  tough  two-seaters  to 
ten-passenger  luxury  transports,  the  problem  of  selecting  a  Suitable 
model  is  not  difficult.  Frequently  the  more  expensive  models  are 
specially  built.  For  instance,  an  executive  wants  a  flying  office,  while 
another  insists  upon  having  a  bar.  Too,  gadgets  and  color  schemes 
are  a  matter  of  personal  taste  in  these  Leviathans  of  the  air.  How- 
ever, for  those  interested  in  small  sport  planes,  there  is  wide  variety 
at  their  command.  Perhaps  a  safe  bet  for  the  amateur  is  the  new 
Hammond  Y,  a  model  of  novel  construction  that  is  warranted  against 
a  tailspin  for  a  novice.  While  an  experienced  aviator  can  throw  a  tail- 
spin,  the  machine  automatically  rights  itself.  It  is  a  tough  two- 
seater,  built  to  the  specifications  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  and 
claiming  a  top  speed  of  110  miles  an  hour. 

Another  tempting  model  is  the  Ryan  Sport  S-Tl,  an  all  metal,  low- 
wing  structure  monoplane.  It  is  powered  with  an  inverted  in-line 
Menasco  engine,  cruises  at  120  miles  an  hour.  There  is  also  the  wing- 
less Kellett  Gyro  with  amazing  take-off  and  landing  characteristics. 
In  the  same  class  is  the  Pitcairn  Autogiro.  Both  are  two-seaters  and 
can  practically  land  on  their  shadows. 

If  a  sportsman  is  in  search  of  a  two-purpose  craft,  it  is  found  in 
Waldo  Waterman's  Arrowbile.  It  is  a  decided  departure  in  that  it  is 
tailless  and  roadable.  By  detaching  the  wings  it  can  readily  be  con- 
verted into  a  highway  vehicle.  On  the  ground  it  travels  at  50  miles 


IJr low,  left,  ii  in  w  miiiill  plane  deaigned  by  l  ied  Weielt,  \A(  A  i  ii^iiin  i. 
I<i>;lil,  another  new  liglil  plane  willi  pimliei  engine,  die  I  Iiiiiiiiioiul  Model  Y 


an  hour,  but  speeds  up  to  110  miles  in  the  air.  The  Arrowbile  is 
equipped  with  an  automobile  engine  of  100  h.  p.,  reducing  the  o  t 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  < cut  of  an  airplane  engine  of  the  same  power. 

The  Pitcairn  Autogiro  can  also  be  converted  into  a  roadster  by 
cradling  its  rotor  on  the  empennage.  Of  the  group  of  planes  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  the  Curtiss-Wright  neat  two-seater 
is  the  most  conventional  in  line  and  performance.  It  flies  at  a  max- 
imum speed  of  162  miles  an  hour  and  has  a  sturdy  fuselage  of  all- 
metal  monocoque  to  insure  safe  flying. 

In  a  class  of  its  own  is  the  Pou  de  Ciel  (flying  Flea)  a  one-seater 
built  by  amateurs  according  to  the  instruction  book  of  Henri  Mignet, 
its  inventor.  This  baby  of  the  industry  weighs  650  pounds  and  can 
be  housed  in  an  ordinary  garage.  There  are  approximately  200  in 
use  in  England  and  France. 

The  new  five-place  plane  with  a  sedan-like  interior  has  come  in  for 
attention.  A  splendid  example  is  the  Fairchild  45,  a  personal  trans- 
port. Three  seats  in  the  rear  and  two  in  front  give  the  cabin  the 
appearance  of  a  motor  car  interior.  The  inclination  of  the  windshield 
has  been  altered  to  improve  the  airflow  and  appearance.  Another 
four-five  passenger  model  is  a  Stinson  Reliant.  The  measurement  over 
the  rear  seats  is  52  inches.  In  these  planes  three  can  ride  in  motor 
car  fashion  or  two  in  luxurious  spaciousness.  The  Beechcraft  CI7R 
also  comes  under  the  four-five  passenger  classification.  The  cabin 
interior  has  the  front  seats  moved  back.  When  they  are  occupied 
they  are  moved  forward  to  give  the  rear  passengers  more  room.  The 
back  seats  have  been  lengthened  four  inches  and  are  deeply 
cushioned.  Front  seats  also  benefit  by  the  change  as  it  increases  the 
aisle  space.  This  flying  sedan  offers  speed  that  exceeds  the  fastest 
airplane  schedule.  It  recently  marie  history  by  being  the  first  plane 
transported  to  Europe  by  shipment  on  the  Hindenburg  to  its  owner 
James  G.  Haizlip. 

Not  to  be  slighted,  is  the  Taylor  Cub,  a  sturdy  "airster,"  with  a 
record  for  slow  landing,  throttling  down  to  twenty-eight  miles  an 
hour.  It  also  claims  that  it  will  not  fall  out  of  control  because  it  must 
be  forced  into  a  tailspin  from  which  it  instantly  recovers.  Sub- 
stantially built,  it  is  the  joy  of  beginners.  It  has  a  specially  designed 
enclosure,  giving  it  the  advantage  of  both  an  open  or  closed  cabin. 
In  winter  you  are  cosy  and  warm.  In  summer  you  have  the  advantage 
of  the  open  air  and  a  clear,  unhampered  vision. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Mr.  Mulligan,  the  "black"  speedster  that 
won  the  Thompson  Cup  in  1935  and  has  held  a  top  place  ever  since. 
He  is  a  favorite  with  model-builders  who  were  thrilled  with  his  spec- 
tacular performance.  Too,  there  is  the  new  Custom  Cabin  four-place 
Waco  for  the  private  owner  which  is  built  by  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  small  craft.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Jacobs  engine 
of  225  h.  p.  and  travels  at  140  miles  per  hour.  Other  popular  models 
include  the  Bellanca,  favored  by  Dr.  Richard  U.  Light  of  Yale,  in 
which  he  has  set  up  records;  Aeronca,  Laird,  Parakeet,  Kitty  Hawk, 
Skylark,  Flyabout,  and  Brown,  Sikorsky  Amphibian,  Security 
National  Sport,  all  of  which  can  be  equipped  with  Edo  floats. 

A  number  of  these  private  planes  are  equipped  with  chair  chutes, 
providing  each  passenger  with  a  life  saver.  The  pack  ingeniously 
forms  a  back  rest  in  the  cabin  chair  and  conforms  to  the  color  scheme 
of  the  interior;  thus  the  parachute  is  completely  disguised.  For 
women  passengers  the  lap  strap  takes  the  place  of  the  leg  strap. 

The  luxury  crafts,  costing  a  fortune,  include  such  names  as  the 
Douglas  Dolphin  Amphibian,  Northrop  de  luxe  Delta,  Lockheed 
models,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  K.  Yanderbilt,  Jr.,  an  early  enthusiast, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  own  a  Dolphin.  He  carries  his  plane  on  board 
his  yacht,  Alva,  and  has  taken  it  twice  around  the  world.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  too,  owns  a  Dolphin.  The  Dolphin  was  designed  in 
1929  as  a  suitable  plane  for  the  wealthy  sportsman  and  embraces 
special  features.  Its  aluminum  alloy  hull  is  shaped  to  reduce  water- 
drag  and  enables  a  quick  get-off.  It  has  a  {Continued  on  page  112) 


On  the  right,  the  Northrop  de  luxe  Delta  and,  far  right,  the  Lockheed  Electra 


In  June  of  1766  the  boat  from  Calais  brought  a  lovely 
young  artist  to  England.  She  came  in  the  company  of 
PARKE  an  illustrious  lady,  the  wife  of  the  English  Resident  in 
JONES  Venice.  Angelica  Kauffmann  of  German-Swiss  parentage 
had  captured  the  fancy  of  Lady  Bridget  Wentworth 
when  they  met  in  Italy.  It  was  a  day  of  patrons,  and 
though  the  young  painter  had  already  "arrived,"  Lady  Wentworth 
snatched  her  up  to  carry  her  home  to  England  as  her  protegee. 

Angelica  was  only  twenty-four  when  she  reached  that  country, 
but  she  had  traveled  more  widely  than  most  young  girls  of  wealth. 
From  Germany  she  had  twice  made  the  trip  to  Italy  by  poste- 
waggon,  that  slow  primitive  mode  of  travel.  She  spoke  the  languages 
of  these  two  countries  as  well  as  French.  She  had  lived  among  the 
nobility  of  the  Court  of  Milan.  She  had  made  portraits  of  them  and 
of  many  celebrities  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice  before  she  was 
taken  up  by  this  English  lady.  Up  to  that  time  her  father  had  been 
her  companion  in  her  travels.  He  was  a  mediocre  painter  whose 
support  she  had  now  become.  As  soon  as  she  had  established  herself 
in  London  she  sent  for  him. 

Lady  Wentworth  saw  to  it  that  Angelica's  first  important  acquain- 
tance in  England  should  be  Joshua  Reynolds,  not  yet  become  "Sir" 
Joshua.  Naturally  the  young  painter  looked  up  to  him  with  great 
respect.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  her  senior  and  had  a  widely 
established  reputation  as  a  painter.  On  his  side,  Reynolds  approved 
her  classic  style  of  painting,  of  which  he,  too,  was  an  exponent.  He 
was  captivated  as  well  by  this  fair-skinned,  wide-eyed  young  for- 
eigner who  had  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  her  economic  indepen- 
dence. His  admiration  is  said  by  some  to  have  reached  the  height 
of  a  marriage  proposal. 

From  among  his  large  acquaintance  he  began  sending  her  sitters. 
Her  ability  already  well  established  abroad  needed  only  such  an 
introduction  to  make  her  talents  known  in  London.  Her  ability 
carried  her  along  and  she  was  soon  the  rage. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  her  arrival  in  England,  the  Royal 
Academy  was  born.  At  last  George  the  Third  had  consented  to 
sponsor  this  project  which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  England's  best 
painters.  But  the  Academy  included  some  outstanding  foreign  talent 
as  well.  Angelica  Kauffmann  along  with  Cipriani,  Bartolozzi,  and 
others  came  in  for  this  honor.  Fur- 
thermore, she  was  one  of  the  only 
two  women  ever  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

By  the  time  the  new  organization 
had  its  first  exhibition,  in  the  spring 


of  1769,  Reynolds  had  been  knighted.  What  a  day  that  was  for 
"Sir"  Joshua,  who  was  also  the  Academy's  president!  And  in  a  lesser 
degree,  what  a  day  for  the  young  Angelica  who  had  four  canvases  in 
this  its  first  exhibition — truly  an  unusual  honor! 

While  Angelica  was  in  demand  for  her  social  graces,  being  gifted 
in  song  as  well  as  in  art,  she  was  not  to  be  tempted  away  from  her 
work.  She  adhered  rigidly  to  her  painting  by  day,  but  every  evening 
saw  her  enjoying  herself  as  the  guest  of  some  of  London's  exalted 
ones,  whether  at  Drury  Lane  seeing  Garrick;  attending  opera  at 
the  Haymarket;  or  dancing  away  the  hours  at  a  fancy  dress  ball. 
She  was  a  rapid  painter.  Besides  having  so  many  commissions  to 
execute,  she  managed  with  but  one  exception  to  have  several  pic- 
tures ready  for  each  of  the  Academy  exhibitions;  and  this  despite 
the  interruption  of  a  love  tragedy  which  affected  her  deeply.  Un- 
fortunate that  out  of  many  worthy  suitors  she  should  have  chosen 
the  self-styled  "Count  de  Horn." 

During  the  ten  years  spent  in  and  around  England,  she  earned 
more  than  Antonio  Zucchi,  the  decorative  painter  who  later  became 
her  husband.  The  diary  of  Joseph  Farington  tells  us  that  in  this 
length  of  time  she  made  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  In  terms  of 
American  money  this  would  be  an  income  of  about  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  that  period — a  great  achievement,  surely,  consider- 
ing the  prejudice  against  her  sex  in  those  days. 

One  laughable  episode  in  connection  with  this  prejudice  occurred 
in  the  Academy.  One  of  the  members,  Zoffany,  painted  a  picture 
called  The  Academicians.  In  it  the  members  were  all  gathered  around 
the  model  in  the  life  class — all,  that  is,  but  (Continued  on  page  108) 


A  reproduction  of  a 
tine  old  Ad  am  Laoi- 
dorned  with 
Angelica  Kauffmann 
medallion  decorations. 
Courtesy,  Robert 
Irwin.  Atove,  Sir 
JosKua  Reynolds'  fa- 
mous  portrait  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann 
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PLANNING  A  20-ACRE  ESTATE  ...  4 


MATTHEW  C.  FLEMING,  JR. 

Of  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 


Genius  has  been  defined  as  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  If  this  is  so,  the  building  of  a  country 
estate  is  an  exercise  fit  to  qualify  one  for  a  "first 
ten"  rating  in  intellectual  circles,  for  the  whole  in  this 
case  is  the  sum  of  an  infinity  of  detail  parts,  about  all  of 
which  equal  pains  must  be  taken. 

The  small  things  are  those  by  which  the  client  remem- 
bers his  architect.  A  door  swinging  the  wrong  way,  a  mis- 
placed switch,  will  of  course  impair  the  client's  esteem  of 
his  architect,  even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  has 
handled  major  problems  in  a  really  brilliant  manner.  And 
the  client  is  usually  justified.  How  often  have  we  heard 
some  dear  lady  say  that  there  should  be  a  woman,  any 
woman  apparently,  in  every  architect's  office,  on  the 
theory  that  only  the  feminine  mind  is  able  to  grasp 
minutiae.  In  all  deference  to  this  theory,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  that  its  universal  application  would  work 
any  appreciable  improvement,  for  the  male  has  no  mon- 
opoly on  errancy.  We  all  do  our  best  but  we  are  not  all 
geniuses.  It  is  only  by  a  high  degree  of  organization  and 


cooperation  among  individuals  that  infallibility  may  be 
obtained.  A  "Grade  A"  architect's  office,  by  such  organ- 
ization and  cooperation,  arrives  at  the  status  of  a  sort  of 
collective  genius,  and  the  client  is  justified  in  expecting 
from  it  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  there- 
fore close  attention  to  minor  details. 

The  fact  that  these  details  are  minor  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  they  are  unimportant.  Quite  the  opposite. 
In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  this  importance  has  a  negative 
quality.  It  is  important,  for  example,  that  a  house  be 
equipped  with  insect  screens,  but  they  should  be  as  un- 
obtrusive as  possible,  and  their  very  existence  becomes 
apparent  only  by  their  absence.  Here  too,  is  a  detail 
which  cannot  be  left  until  the  last  moment,  for  the  type 
of  screen  selected  will  influence  the  design  of  the  windows. 
A  fixed  screen  outside  the  sash,  covering  the  whole  window 
opening,  is  the  most  effective,  but  if  the  house  is  equipped 
with  outside  blinds  they  cannot  be  closed  from  the  inside, 
unless  inside  blind  operators  are  provided.  Then  the 
owner  has,  in  addition,  the  option  of  selecting  roll  screens, 
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inside  or  outside  the  sash,  or  sliding  screens,  or  screens  covering  only 
half  the  opening  for  a  double-hung  window.  The  man  whose  job  it 
is  to  design  the  windows  must  know  which  of  these  numerous  types 
is  to  be  used,  so  that  he  can  make  provisions  for  it. 

Our  imaginary  client  and  architect  left  us  last  month  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  having  luncheon.  Having  returned,  refreshed  in 
spirit  and  body,  they  proceeded  to  take  up  such  details  as  insect 
screens,  but  a  verbatim  report  of  their  conversation  would  be  most 
wearisome.  The  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  are  but  a  summary 
of  a  discussion  which  actually  lasted  some  three  hours,  and  was  con- 
cluded, we  may  suppose,  with  mutual  relief. 

On  the  subject  of  windows  there  were  other  points  to  be  settled. 
Since  the  style  of  the  main  house  did  not  justify  their  use,  wood 
shutters  were  done  away  with,  and  screens  fixed  outside  the  sash  and 
covering  the  whole  opening  were  decided  upon.  These  screens  were 
to  have  narrow  metal  frames,  which  made  their  presence  unobtrusive, 
and  were  to  be  removable  during  the  winter  months.  The  client, 
however,  had  strong  ideas  about  keeping  his  home  as  cool  as  possible 
during  the  summer  months,  even  without  benefit  of  year-round  air 
conditioning,  and  the  absence  of  shutters  preyed  on  his  mind.  He 
objected  to  the  appearance  of  awnings,  and  at  his  architect's  sug- 
gestion outside  Venetian  blinds,  operated  from  inside,  were  selected 
as  the  most  adequate  means  of  shading  the  glass  area  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  summer  sun.  This  made  it  necessary  to  set  the  windows 
back  in  a  rather  deep  brick  reveal,  and  the  blinds  when  rolled  up 
were  concealed  by  a  wood  valance  at  the  head  of  the  opening. 

The  sash  were  to  be  weatherstripped.  Also,  the  house  was  to  be 
winter  air-conditioned:  that  is,  the  heated  air  was  to  be  humidified. 
In  this  connection  the  architect  was  moved  to  recommend  some  pro- 
vision for  storm  sash,  for  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  con- 
densation of  moisture-laden  warm  air  on  cold  glass  surface  was  most 
detrimental  to  wood  sash  and  trim;  and  in  addition,  since  by  far  the 
greatest  heat-loss  in  a  building  is  through  its  unprotected  glass  areas, 
cutting  down  this  loss  by  the  use  of  storm  sash  would  effect  an 
appreciable  saving  in  fuel  consumption. 

So  much  for  the  windows,  but  there  was  still  much  remaining. 
Hardware?  Lighting  fixtures?  The  client  wished  to  select  these  him- 
self, and  at  a  later  date  when  he  would  be  better  able  to  visualize 
their  appearance  in  relation  to  their  surroundings,  so  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  specifications  as  cash  allowances.  Plumbing  fixtures? 
Bathroom  accessories?  Mrs.  Client  having  visited  several  show-rooms, 
had  already  formed  her  preference  on  these  points,  and  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  architect's  notes. 

Floors?  The  vestibule  was  to  be  marble;  the  stair  hall  and  first 
floor  corridors  to  be  wide  teak-boards;  the  library  and  the  gun-room, 
random-width  oak;  the  living  room  and  dining  room,  oak  parquet; 
the  dressing  room  and  the  service  portion  of  the  first  floor,  linoleum. 
The  master's  part  of  the  second  floor  was  to  be  of  oak,  three  inches 
wide,  the  service  portion  of  two-and-a-quarter  inch  strips.  All  floors 
and  walls  in  the  master's  part  of  the  house  were  to  be  sound-proofed. 

While  they  were  still  on  the  subject  of  the  main  house,  and  before 
taking  up  that  of  the  stable,  the  client  expressed  the  desire  that 
various  other  items  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  of  the  main  house. 
He  wanted  a  jewel  vault  in  his  wife's  dressing  room,  a  silver  vault 
in  the  pantry,  and  (being  vault-minded,  it  seems)  a  wine  vault  in 
the  cellar.  A  clothes  chute  must  be  provided  to  the  laundry  in  the 
cellar,  where  there  must  also  be  a  wood  storage  room,  and  a  lift  to 
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obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  logs  upstairs  by  hand.  Only  with 
these  additions,  he  felt,  would  he  be  entirely  satisfied  and  feel  that 
his  home  was  all  that  his  heart  had  ever  desired. 

The  client  had  a  change  of  heart  about  the  heating  systems  for  the 
groom's  and  gardener's  cottages.  He  decided  on  concealed  radiation. 
But  instead  of  using  a  tubular  type  of  radiator,  which  if  concealed 
would  require  a  larger  radiating  surface  and  increased  fuel  consump- 
tion, as  the  architect  had  warned,  a  convector  type  of  radiator  was 
decided  on.  This,  being  especially  designed  for  concealed  work,  did  not 
require  a  larger  surface  of  radiation  and  would  call  for  no  greater 
fuel  consumption,  though  it  cost  slightly  more  to  install  than  a 
tubular  type  of  radiator,  concealed. 

And  so  they  finally  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the  stable. 
The  client,  we  are  afraid,  was  here  a  little  inclined  to  an  economy 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  not  undue;  for,  we  must  suppose, 
his  conscience  regarding  his  responsibility  to  his  pocket-book  rather 
smote  him  at  this  point.  But  the  architect  pointed  out  that  to  attempt 
to  spare  his  purse  some  present  pain  would  store  up  for  it  much 
future  woe  in  the  form  of  upkeep.  The  materials  chosen,  therefore, 
were  done  so  with  an  eye  rather  to  long-range  economy  than  to 
initial  cheapness,  which  is  always  a  good  choice. 

The  stable  was  to  be  of  frame  construction,  with  walls  of  hand- 
split  cedar  shingles,  painted  white,  and  a  shingle  roof.  The  spaces 
between  the  studs  and  between  the  joists  of  the  hay-loft  floor  were 
to  be  insulated  by  bats  of  rock-wool.  This  form  of  construction  had 
a  triple  advantage:  first,  since  the  space  occupied  by  the  horses  was 
not  to  be  heated,  the  inside  of  the  walls,  unless  well  insulated,  would 
sweat  in  damp,  cold  weather,  and  frame  construction  afforded  the  best 
insulation;  second  the  bats  of  rock-wool,  besides  supplying  additional 
insulation,  would  act  as  mice  stops;  third,  it  was  more  economical 
than  stone  or  brick.  The  fire  hazard,  it  was  true,  was  greater,  but 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system  was  to  be  installed  in  the  hay  loft, 
where  the  danger  was  greatest,  and  if  a  {Continued  on  page  114) 
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leveriy  i  mis, 
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An  ..I.  I  SimiiIk  i  ii  iii.iiiskiii,  four  IiIikLs  from  flic  Iiiimih  ss 
center  of  Mevcrly  I  lilU,  net  <lowii  in  two  m<  rci  ol  ground 
f>cuutifull>  landscaped  willi  old  Inn,  and  lull  rounded 
hedges.  I  his  wilt  die  liousr  dull  1 1  if  Kon<  lies  i  host  to  liny 
instead  of  huilding,  an  old  Colonial  wliii  h  li.is  l><<  mm  .1 
landmark  to  cv<  r\  lievcrly  I  LI!  1.  si. I.  nl  a  house  as  old 
im  llit°  town  and  one  willi  11  color f  11 1  historical  ownership. 
Inside,  il  was  completely  restored  to  its  former  hcauty 
decorated    willi    rare    antiques    hy    I  larold  Clricvc 
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Two  of  the  loveliest  bedrooms  in  the  house  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Roach,  ahove.  .mil  lier  \oung  daughter,  on  the  opposite  page.  At 
the  right,  Mrs.  Roach's  dressing  room  opening        ntr  hearoom 


ON  the  opposite  page  the  young  girl's  bedroom  has 
tea-rose  walls  and  a  cream  carpet;  white  organdie 
curtains,  and  a  bed  and  bedspread  of  hand-quilted 
glazed  chintz  with  a  shell  pink  ground  and  a  design  in 
gold.  blue,  and  green.  The  gold  bed  canopy  is  lined  with 
tea  rose,  held  by  chintz  tie-backs.  In  Mrs.  Roach's  room, 
above,  a  dusty  peach  carpet  sets  off  the  pale  aquamarine 
walls.  A  French  walnut  bed  with  a  quilted  ivory  satin 
bedspread  is  flanked  by  French  walnut  bedside  tables.  A 
dusty  peach  silk  brocade  bed  canopy  and  draperies  har- 
monize with  the  carpet,  while  two  aquamarine  velvet  slip- 
per chairs  pick  up  the  color  of  the  walls.  In  the  cheery 
dressing  room,  the  white  tile  floor  is  covered  with  persim- 
mon rugs,  the  persimmon  shade  being  used  again  in  the 
dressing  table  draperies.  French  blue  wallpaper  with  a 
white  design  is  complemented  by  white  organdie  curtains. 


Graciously  Designed  for  Soutkern  Living 


the  lovely  residence  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  W  arren  Wright  at  Miami  Beach.  The  hanging  halcony  shown  ahove  stands  at  the 
left  of  the  cloister  entrance,  and  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  halconies  in  the  streets  of  Lima, 
Peru.  Of  slightly  pecky  cypress,  it  is  painted  old  white.  At  the  top  right,  the  main  cloister 
entrance  rrom  the  driveway,  the  d  oorway  framed  in  simple  carved  quarried  keystone  left  its 
natural  color.    Directly  ahove  right,  looking  across  the  pool  to  the  south  door  of  the  patio 
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Photographs  by  S.  H.  Gotlscho 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WARRliN  WRKil  ITS 
I  K  )l  rSIZ  AT  MIAMI  MIACI  I,  hlORlPA 

MARTIN  L.  I IAMITON,  ARCI  M  l  I  TT 


\  cocuanul  die  of  iiimsiial  shape  makes  a 
.I.L  IiiImI  pattern  for  tin-  iNi-  of  the  camera  .is 
W€  look  towards  ill.  ii.ii  I  I.  end  of  (lie  fx  .m  Ii 
anil  the  on  can.    A I   tlu-   left,  entry   to  the 

cloister;  quarried  keystone  floor  and  old  while 
wall*  under  tlu-  high  beamed  ceiling,  and  at  the 
left  below,  tlie  tap  room  of  tlie  patio.  I  lere  tlu- 
quarrut  cystone,  used  so  effectively  in  exterior 
and  interior  details,  forms  an  arch  over  tlie  har. 
OKI  walnut  paneling  and  a  Spanish  quarry  tile 
floor  complete  tlie  tap  room.  I  h  rough  tlie 
door  can  he  seen  the  play  room.  Below,  a 
window  in  tlie  tap  room  loolcs  over  tlie  pool  to 
tlie  terrace  and  ocean.  The  wrought  iron  grille 
with  its  modern  sea  motif  is  the  design  of  J. 
M  arqucttc  Phillips,  whose  lovely  work  graces 
many  of  the  we  1 1- k  n  o  w  n    I'lorida  estates 


PUTTING  THE  COW 

BV  the  POGONffPtJ 


THE  most  perfectly  trained  colt  can  be  forever  spoiled  for  polo  by  care 
lessness  and  lack  of  thought  in  its  first  introduction  to  the  game,  h 
fact,  the  more  perfectly  mouthed  and  mannered  the  green  pony  is 
the  more  apt  the  owner  to  hurry  it  into  competition.  In  forcing  the  poir 
this  way  because  it  apparently  has  taken  so  quickly  to  the  game,  th 
owner  forgets  that  though  the  animal  is  docile  and  obedient,  it  is  tem 
porarily  dazed  by  the  confusion  of  horses  and  men,  mallets  and  ball,  an 
perhaps  a  bit  frightened.  This  forcing  may  cause  unfortunate  habits 
running  or  shying,  which  would  not  develop  if  a  systematic  process  o 
education  were  followed  throughout  its  training. 

From  foaling,  the  colt  is  taught  fearlessness  of  either  horse  or  mar, 
Mean,  kicking,  or  biting  animals  have  been  isolated  from  the  foals;  whack] 
ing  quirts  or  cruel  slaps  have  never  been  encountered,  and  the  groom] 
are  cautioned  against  the  all  too  frequent  use  of  the  halter-shank,  will 
which  temperamental  handlers  have  marked  so  many  horses  with  a  partly 
blind  eye.  Consequently,  on  coming  into  the  game,  the  green  pony  ha 
no  fear  of  oncoming  horses  or  riders.  Leading  "processes  have  taught  hin 
to  bump  and  push,  and  stopping  and  turning  correctly  has  become,  by 
dint  of  correct  handling,  an  instinctive  habit. 

At  Windy  Hill  Farm  a  hackamore  is  used  in  all  stages  of  trainir 
from  foaling  to  the  final  finishing,  when  a  Tom-Thumb  Weymouth 
which  has  been  previously  carried  for  several  months  in  conjunctio 
with  a  hackamore,  is  used  alone.  The  colt  is  now  taught  to  perform  per] 
fectly  at  speed  in  this  easy  bit,  without  the  interference  of  martingale 
or  other  gadgets.  On  putting  the  pony  into  polo,  it  is  wise  to  return  to  th  j 
hackamore  during  its  first  introduction  to  the  game.  This  is  to  insurJ 
against  a  too  severe  use  of  the  bit  during  moments  of  nervousness  cm 
confusion.  Each  successive  step  into  polo  should  be  taught  from  a  walk-  j 
the  use  of  the  mallet,  walking,  trotting,  cantering,  and  running,  and  the  ^ 
back  again  to  the  slow  gaits  to  show  the  necessity  of  rating. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  game  of  walk-polo  of  women  or  children  til 
accustom  a  colt  to  scrimmaging,  pushing,  crowding,  short  shots.  Evef 
an  occasional  rap  on  the  legs  from  a  stick  wielded  by  youthful  handJ 
would  not  discourage  the  most  timid  animal,  who  would  eventually  enjojj 
the  association  with  other  horses,  being  fundamentally  herding  animals 
Walk  polo,  trot  polo,  canter  polo,  and  finally  the  game  at  speed,  find-jj 
the  pony  interested,  understanding,  and  adaptable  to  playing  at  any  gait] 
and  increasingly  fearless  of  the  raps  and  injuries  which  are  the  lot  oj 
every  hard  worked  polo  mount. 

At  all  playing  centers  there  are  the  usual  run  of  picket  line  ponies  fori 
ever  trying  to  worm  their  way  off  the  field.  There  are  also  the  hard 
working  grooms  spending  hours  circling  and  riding  horses  who  will  no] 
play  except  when,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  they  are  made  docile  to  <j 
rider's  will.  This  situation  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

It  is  rarely  that  ponies  are  played  without  the  use  of  whip  or  spur,  anc 
when  an  owner  proudly  points  to  one  that  really  seems  to  enjoy  the  game] 
there  are  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's"  of  surprised  admiration.  If  properly  introduce 
to  polo,  a  horse  enjoys  the  sport  quite  as  much  as  the  rider,  and  in  startin 
a  colt  there  is  a  psychology  that  the  average  trainer  overlooks.  If  th 
colt  is  played  one  chukker,  and  then  held  or  ridden  alone  on  the  outskirt 
of  the  field,  he  looks  longingly  at  his  friends  gamboling  on  the  green 
If  he  is  played  too  many  chukkers  at  a  time  he  becomes  soured  and  bored 
There  are  only  exceptional  horses  who  have  the  physical  stamina  to  enjo] 
more  than  two  chukkers  of  fast  polo.  Similarly,  there  are  many  who  neecj 
several  days  to  recuperate  from  a  hard  game. 

Our  old  Chiquita,  now  twenty  years  old,  is  often  taken  for  a  colt  a* 
he  goes  happily  prancing  onto  the  field.  He  has  played  polo  for  year 
and  is  perfectly  sound,  but  about  two  games  a  week  is  all  he  should  plaj 
He  adores  polo,  and  though  a  flexible  mouth  has  been  lost  through  years  o 
yanking  about,  he  plays  well  for  men,  women,  or  children  at  any  speed 
Last  year  some  one  tried  to  play  him  three  days  in  succession.  The  las 
game  he  ran  away  and  couldn't  be  kept  on  the  field.  After  a  week's  res 
he  was  at  it  again  and  just  as  enthusiastic  as  he'd  ever  been. 

If  a  fine  pony  is  turned  over  to  a  new  rider  and  goes  "hay-wire,"  I'n 
afraid  I  am  inclined  to  blame  the  rider  and  not  the  horse.  Until  we  cai 
awaken  in  our  players  and  trainers  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  traininf 
and  playing  of  ponies,  they  will  still  have  to  go  on  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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■  N  thf  English  Channel,  not 
I  more  than  twenty-live  miles 
r  from  the  French  coast,  lies  the 
liny  island  of  Sark:  three  and  one- 
juarter  miles  in  length  and  one 
Ind  one  half  miles  wide  at  its 
■roadest  point.  Its  nmged  cliffs 
ise  out  of  the  sea  so  abruptly  as 
b  give  the  appearance  of  complete 
^accessibility ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
act,  there  is  only  one  possible  ap- 
proach; by  Le  Creux  Harbor,  which 
|«  the  smallest  commercial  harbor 
p  the  world.  This  little  port  is 
arely  large  enough  to  accommo- 
ate  the  diminutive  steamer  which 
rings  passengers  and  mail  from 
tuernsev.  Jersey,  and  Alderny.  and 
It  anything  less  than  half-tide  the 
nip  must  anchor  outside  while  the 
assengers  are  taken  off  in  boats, 
kt  high  tide  it  may  be  cautiously 
rorked  in  through  the  narrow  en- 
hance to  the  harbor. 
The  impassable  cliff  which  stands 
nrectly  behind  the  harbor  has  been 
taxed  at  this  point  by  a  tunnel, 
prough  which  one  either  toils 
oinfully  up  the  steep  winding  road 
r  takes  one  of  the  quaint  cabs 
rawn  by  powerful  horses  which 
ait  for  trade  at  the  quayside, 
[here  are  no  motor  cars  in  Sark. 
\ot  only  are  there  none  at  present, 
ut  in  all  probability  there  never 
ill  be  any.  for  on  the  statute 
x)ks  is  a  strictly  observed  ordi- 
ance  prohibiting  them. 
In  connection  with  this  ordi- 
ance  an  event  took  place  only 
lis  past  summer  which  aroused 
idespread  interest  and  should 
tablish  Sark  as  one  place  which 


enforces  its  laws  at  any  cost.  A 
-tone-crusher,  ordered  by  the  is- 
land authorities,  had  been  landed 
on  the  wharf,  and  a  long  debate 
took  place  as  to  how  it  might  be 
hauled  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
At  least  ten  horses  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  task;  but  Sark 
horses  have  not  been  trained  to 
pull  together  in  large  numbers,  and 
at  the  turns'  the  strain  would  all 
come  on  the  last  pair.  In  addition, 
the  whole  operation  would  be 
fraught  with  extreme  danger  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the 
road  and  the  steepness  of  the  grade. 
A  certain  unwillingness  to  loan 
horses  for  this  purpose  delayed 
operations  further. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
expensive  machinery  from  being 
damaged  by  rain,  the  Seigneur  of 
Sark,  Mr.  R.  YV.  Hathaway,  of- 
fered to  draw  it  up  with  his  own 
tractor.  This  swung  the  argument 
into  new  channels,  for  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  constable  that  it 
was  against  the  law  to  drive  a  trac- 
tor on  the  roads  except  to  haul 
farm  machinery;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  absolute  proof  that  a 
stone-crusher  could  be  termed  an 
agricultural  machine. 

In  the  midst  of  this  new  dis- 
cussion the  Seigneur,  accompanied 
by  the  Senior  Constable  as  assist- 
ant, took  matters  into  his  own 
hands;  brought  down  the  tractor 
and  pulled  the  heavy  machine  up 
the  hill  and  under  cover.  Soon  af- 
terwards he  was  summoned  to  his 
own  court  on  charges  of  driving  a 
motor  on  Sark  roads  contrary  to 


The  Seigneurie.  Sark 


new  Sterling  pattern 


wins  popularity 

•  There  in  n  ureal  furor  of  rnthu*ianm  about 
the  new  Htcrling  pattern,  kinj{  K«lwnr<l! 

Oinnninneurn  of  iillvcr  declare  thai  it  i»  clear!* 
ih'Kliucil  I,,  |,e  a  cla*«ic.    So  far-ncelng  hriilen 
he  jrliul  to  know  that  hiiiji  Kdward,  like  nil 
Gorham  pattern*,  run  he  added  to  nl  any  time 
—  even  IOO  yearn  from  now  I 

1.1'inliiiK  jewelem  run  uliow  il  lo  you.  and 
give  you  illiiKlrateil  price  lint*  on  ill  in 
mill  other  Gorham  pattern*.  Or  write 
the  Gorham  Company,  I'roviilence, 
It  1 1...  I.   I  I  mil  .  .  .  ainrr  Ift.'tl. 
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King  Edward  Sandwich  Plate  — Richly 
ornamented,  it  will  make  the  serving 
of  sandwiches  or  cake  an  occasion 
.  .  .  $22.50. 


King  Edward  Nut,  Candy  or  Mini 


Compote — A  small  individual  piece 
of  tremendous  distinction  and 
charm.  $17.50. 


Teaspoons — 
prices  for  six 


CHANTIUY  $8.50     ROSE  MARIE  $8.50    FAIRFAX  $8.50       HUNT  CLUB  $9.00 
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•  Looking  for  a  gift  that  will  make  someone 
remember  you  as  the  thoughtful  giver? 

Kensington  gifts  have  much-sought  and 
rarely-found  distinction.  Kensington  pieces  are 
beautiful,  in  chaste  lines  and  lustrous  metal. 
They  are  smart,  for  modern  tastes  and  modern 
needs.  And  Kensington  is  enduring  ...  it  is 
made  of  the  new  alloy  of  Aluminum  which 
neither  tarnishes  nor  stains,  and  does  not  even 
require  polishing. 

In  price ...  well,  you  can  be  thrifty  or  lavish. 
There  is  a  wide  assortment  of  Kensington  gifts. 
At  the  better  stores  everywhere. 


The  Hunt  Buffet  Server.  Six  compart- 
ments, removable,  leaving  splendid 
serving  tray.  Complete,  14x22, 
$12.50.  Tray  only,  $10.00. 


The  Zodiac  Platter.  The  gift  supreme! 
A  beautiful  plaque,  a  serving  tray  for 
sandwiches  or  canapes.  Diameter  18 
inches.  $10.00. 


statute,  and  was  fined  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  While  the  Seneschal, 
at  the  head  of  the  court,  admitted 
that  it  was  "a  bad  law,"  he  felt 
obliged  to  enforce  it  as  long  as  it 
stood  on  the  statute  books.  Mr. 
Hathaway  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  had  felt  it  better  under  the 
pressing  circumstances  to  act  first 
and  argue  the  point  afterwards. 

One  feels  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  law  against  motor  cars  when 
walking  along  the  Coupee,  that 
long  narrow  road  which  runs  along 


visit  it  I  met  three  little  boys  who 
were  having  a  wordy  argument  in 
Sarkese,  wholly  unintelligible  to 
me.  As  I  passed  them,  the  argument 
concluded  with  the  words  "Okey- 
Doke,"  and  the  little  fellows  scam- 
pered off.  Incidentally,  the  children 
of  the  island  have  exceptionally 
good  manners,  addressing  strang- 
ers with  a  shy  "bon  jour,  Mon- 
sieur" and  a  salute  which  are  in 
themselves  a  welcome. 

The  dogs,  too,  are  extremely 
friendly,  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  due 


Mail  boat  "Courier"  in  Sark  Harbc 


the  top  of  the  ridge  of  rocks  con- 
necting Sark  and  Little  Sark.  Gay 
butterflies  linger  on  Gorse  and  Fox- 
glove and  purple  Veronica,  and  the 
Sabbath  stillness  is  broken  only  by 
the  rushing  wind  that  sweeps  over- 
head. Far,  far  below,  the  azure  sea 
hurls  itself  endlessly  against  stal- 
wart black  rocks  in  a  welter  of 
foam  and  spray.  Seagulls  soar  over 
the  jagged  cliffs,  and  the  sea  is 
dotted  with  little  islands;  some  not 
more  than  a  few  feet  in  diameter 
and  others,  like  Jethou,  the  home 
of  Compton  Mackenzie,  large 
enough  to  be  habitable. 

Dwellers  in  Sark,  we  are  told, 
never  walk  along  the  Coupee  after 
dark,  for  towards  midnight  a  black 
stallion  comes  thundering  along 
the  road,  picks  up  in  his  teeth  any 
unhappy  wayfarer  he  may  happen 
to  see  and  hurls  him  far  down  to 
the  rocks  below.  For  ages  he  has 
done  this,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  continue 
this  eccentric  practice  indefinitely. 
This  story  may  have  its  origin  in 
an  old  Sark  game,  where  a  person 
puts  on  a  horse's  or  a  donkey's 
head,  wraps  himself  in  a  sheet  and 
goes  about  pretending  to  bite  peo- 
ple; opening  and  shutting  the  jaws 
by  means  of  strings. 

The  natives  of  Sark  are  bi-lingual 
or,  in  many  cases,  tri-lingual. 
Their  own  tongue,  which  they  use 
among  themselves,  is  a  patois 
whose  basis  is  Norman  French,  the 
language  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  followers.  Most  of  them 
also  speak  English  and  a  great 
many  others  are  fluent  in  modern 
French;  slipping  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  I  came  across  an  amusing 
instance  of  this  one  day  when  I 
was  exploring  the  island. 

The  Seigneur  had  told  me  of  an 
old  mill  erected  in  1571,  the  oldest 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  until 
the  close  of  the  World  War  was 
used  to  grind  grain.  On  the  way  to 


to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  females 
to  fight  over.  It  is  against  the  law 
for  anyone  except  the  Seigneur  to 
own  a  bitch;  and  none  are  allowed 
on  the  island  at  any  time.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  the  child  of  a  Seigneur 
was  bitten  by  a  bitch,  and  her 
father  at  once  had  passed  the  law 
which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

Although  there  are  Druidical  re- 
mains on  Sark,  and  stone  weapons, 
flint  arrow-heads,  and  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  there,  little  is 
known  of  its  history  prior  to  565 
A.  D.,  when  St.  Maglorius  came 
there  with  sixty-two  monks  and 
established  a  monastery.  All  that 
remains  of  his  settlement  is  a  high 
wall,  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom and  erected  without  any  ce- 
ment of  any  kind,  which  still  stands 
in  the  Seigneurie  grounds  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  lovely  flowers  of  the 
garden  and  as  a  resting  place  for 
the  snowy  pigeons  which  flutter 
and  coo  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Seigneurie  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  one  wing  which  is  only 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  was  built  in  1565  by  Sir  Helier 
de  Carteret,  to  whom  the  island 
was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
who  rid  it  of  the  pirates  which  had 
infested  it  for  many  years.  The 
Queen  at  that  time  presented  him 
with  six  bronze  cannons,  one  of 
which  is  still  at  the  Seigneurie.  The 
massive  stone  house,  with  its  t 
square  tower,  is  covered  with  i 
and  surrounded  by  centuries-ol 
trees;  many  of  them  hardy  ever- 
green oaks,  often  called  Holm  Oak. 

The  present  Seigneur,  Mr.  R.  W 
Hathaway,  was  born  in  New  Jers 
and  graduated  from  Yale  Sheffiel 
in  1913.  At  the  outbreak  of  f 
World  War  he  went  to  Canada  an 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Flying  Cor 
serving  until  the  cessation  of  ho" 
tilities.  Returning  to  America, 
was  appalled  by  the  seemingly  use- 
less hurry  and  bustle  of  modern  in- 
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CJ  O  U  N  T  H  Y 


H'i 


for  Cfjrtetmaa 

\  SIM  U  \l  i-xhibi- 
*■  tion  has  been  ar- 
ranged of  unique  period 
objects  suitable  for  gifts. 
(Juality  and  good  taste 
is  assured  in  these  selec- 
tion! of  Mr.  Vernav's 
which  have  definite 
charm  and  interest. 


/■■  ikr  January  i#*M«*  a  ffrnup  ot 
rmr*  r*»»i|iir»  ol  A'arlu  Knulfh 
.I-.'  /■■«'!  .>•.;•.»  m'iU  '■«•  Hint- 
tratrd. 


An  18th  Century  mahogany  breakfront  cabinet  of  distinctive  simplicity  and 
fine  colour.  Width  5' 29",  Depth  extreme  24",  Height  7' 6"  {Shown  in  the 
colnnet  arc  specimens  from  the  Christmas  Gift  Collection) . 

Vernav 


DID  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER,  PORCELAIN  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Spent/  no  more  than  at  home 
for  this  104  day,  26,000  mile  President  Liner 

WORLD  CRUISE 

See  21  ports  in  14  countries  for  $1033  First  Class! 
Shore  programme  abroad  included 


We  know  it  sounds  impos- 
sible that  such  a  thrilling  cruise  costs  no 
more  than  just  staying  home. 
Yet  this  is  really  a  fact! 
Your  $1033  First  Class  fare  covers  all 
your  living  for  104  days.  Your  outside 
stateroom,  close  by  informal  lounges  and 
sportsdecks  and  an  outdoor  swimming 
pool.  Grand  food  and  service  and  enter- 
tainment. 

On  board  your  President  Liner  this 
last  means  games  on  deck,  and  parties . . . 
and  talking  moving  pictures.  Ashore  in 
thitteen  foreign  countries  it  means  rare 
sightseeing,  with  guides  and  transporta- 
tion and  all  admission  prices  paid. 

Compare  the  10  dollars  a  day  this  trip 
will  cost  with  what  you'd  spend  for  rent 
and  food  and  heat  and  fun  at  home. 
And  then  compare  the  thrills! 

104  Sunny  Days 

104  days  and  nights  along  the  26,000 
mile  Sunshine  Route . . .  with  interesting 
people  bound  to  and  from  the  world's 
most  interesting  places. 

Visits  in  Havana  and  the  Panama 
Canal's  old  foreign  cities.  California's 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Hono- 
lulu, in  Hawaii.  Japan's  Kobe,  at  the 


A  street  in  Japan's  regal  Tokyo 


entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  China's  Shang- 
hai and  Hongkong.  The  Philippines' 
Manila.  Singapore  and  Penang,  in  the 
Malay  States.  Colombo,  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  India's  Bombay.  Port  Said  and 
Suez  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Naples 
and  Genoa,  and  Marseilles. 

Thus,  the  itinerary  of  the  Round  the 
World  President  Liners  that  sail  every 
other  week  from  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  And  you  may  start 
from  any  one. 


Moreover,  if  you  have  more  time,  you 
may  stopover  in  any  or  all  of  the  countries 
you  will  visit.,  .visitashore  or  make  side- 
ttips,  then  continue  on  the  next  or  a  later 
of  these  world's  only  regular  world- 
cruising  ships. 

Round  the  World  fares  (without  shore 
programme)  begin  at  $854  First  Class; 


A  beach  at  Colombo,  on  Ceylon 


$81 5  if  you  cross  America  by  train,  elim- 
inating the  cruise  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Tickets  are  good  for  two  full  years. 
And  you  will  find  that  favorable  exchange 
in  most  of  the  countries  along  your  route 
makes  stopping  over  almost  unbelievably 
inexpensive. 

Go  This  Winter! 

Why  not  get  all  details  from  your  nearest 
Travel  Agent  now.  Ask  to  see  pictures  of 
the  President  Liners'manyuniquefea- 
tures,  look  at  their  menus  . . .  and  their 
passenger  lists. 

Any  Travel  Agent  will  be  glad  to  show 
these  to  you,  and  to  tell  you  about  all 
the  various  services  these  liners  offer.  Or 
write  us  for  a  new  illustrated  book. 
Offices  at  604  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York: 


dustrial  life  there;  went  back  to 
England,  became  a  British  subject 
and  in  1929  married  La  Dame  de 
Serk,  thereby  becoming  Seigneur 
de  Serk.  {Note — While  the  name 
of  the  island  is  spelled  Sark,  the 
French  spelling,  Serk,  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  title.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Sark  still  pay 
tithes  of  grain  to  the  Seigneur. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  pay  in 
money  the  equivalent  of  the  grain, 
as  every  attempt  possible  is  being 
made  to  encourage  them  to  till 
their  fields,  which  some  of  them 
have  abandoned  for  less  arduous 
pursuits.  While,  according  to  the 
statute  books,  tithes  of  fruit  and 
potatoes  may  also  be  collected,  this 
custom  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse. 

Most  islanders  rent  a  room  or 
two  in  their  houses  to  summer 
tourists,  others  take  parties  of  them 
out  fishing  or  on  trips  to  the  cliffs 
and  caves  which  constitute  the 
great  attraction  of  the  rugged  shore 
line.  The  fish  have  a  ready  sale  in 
Guernsey  as  well  as  on  Sark  itself. 
There  is,  too,  in  the  summer,  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  tourists  along  the 
Coupee  in  cabs  and  to  sell  them 
fruit,  tobacco,  drinks,  and  the  like. 
With  all  these  summer  occupations 
bringing  in  relatively  large  sums  of 
money  with  the  expenditure  of  lit- 
tle energy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
average  Sarkman  spends  all  his 
winter  days  in  a  pub  with  a  good 
pipe,  a  mug  of  ale,  and  a  few  jolly 
companions. 

Sark  is  the  only  Feudal  State  in 
the  British  Empire.  In  1922  King 
George  granted  her  a  new  constitu- 
tion, confirming  her  liberties  and 
privileges.  The  parliament,  com- 
posed of  forty  tenants  and  twelve 
elected  deputies,  meets  three  times 
a  year  in  the  presence  of  the 
Seigneur,  who  has  the  right  of  veto. 
The  Seneschal,  who  is  also  the 
police  court  magistrate,  (and  at 
present  the  schoolteacher  as  well) 
can  impose  fines  up  to  two  pounds 
and  imprisonment  for  two  days. 
More  serious  cases  of  law  infraction 
are  tried  in  Guernsey,  whose  baili- 
wick includes  Sark.  Other  officials 
are  the  recorder  (Greffier),  the 
sheriff  (Provost),  and  the  con- 
stable. 

There  is  no  income  tax  in  Sark. 
The  main  source  of  revenue  to  the 
island  is  from  the  shilling  landing 
tax  charged  to  visitors.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  treasury  the  Seigneur  told 
me  that  a  new  harbor,  more  shel- 


tered than  the  present  one,  is  being 
planned.  This  will  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  but  more  than  half 
the  sum  is  already  in  the  bank,  and 
the  balance  can  be  raised  without 
effort  by  floating  a  bond  issue.  An- 
other source  of  income,  he  told  me, 
is  from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits,  for  these  can  be 
sold  for  less  money  than  in  Eng- 
land, even  with  the  addition  of  a 
local  tax. 

Most  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle 
think  of  it  as  coming  solely  from 
the  island  of  Guernsey.  Asa  matter 
of  fact  there  are  on  Sark  more  than 
three  hundred  fine  specimens.  All 
these  are  registered  at  the  office  of 
the  Royal  Guernsey  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
same  regulations  regarding  the  non- 
importation of  any  living  cattle  are 
followed  as  in  Guernsey.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  that  cattle  may 
be  sent  from  Guernsey  to  Sark  and 
the  reverse,  for  the  herds  on  the  lat- 
ter island  have  keen  kept  free  from 
disease  arid  pure  as  to  blood.  Some 
Guernsey  cattle  from  Sark  have 
even  found  their  way  to  America, 
where  they  have  done  well.  Cattle 
breeders  of  Sark  will  tell  you  that  1 
their  own  cattle  are  better  than 
those  of  Guernsey  because  in  the 
winter  gales  the  salt  spray  sweeps 
the  entire  island  and  deposits  in 
the  fields  certain  minerals  valuable 
to  livestock. 

As  is  the  custom  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  cattle  are  not  allowed  to 
roam  at  will  in  the  pastures,  but  are 
tethered.  Several  times  a  day  the! 
tethering  pin  is  moved  a  few  feet, 
so  that  every  available  inch  of 
pasture  space  is  put  to  good  use. 

The  Sark  Cattle  Show  was  held  1 
this  year  in  a  heavy  downpour.  Af- 
ter a  rough  crossing  in  the  diminu- 
tive Courier,  I  was  glad  to  join  the  1 
judges  and  newspaper  correspond- ! 
ents  in  the  marquee  provided  for 
their  reception.  Cider,  biscuits,  and  ! 
cheese  were  served  while  the  rain 
drummed  on  the  taut  canvas  over- 
head. The  judging  went  on  until 
noon,  when  we  were  entertained  by 
the  island  authorities  at  luncheon 
in  a  near-by  hotel.  After  the  meal 
was  concluded  the  toast  to  the  King , 
was  proposed,  to  which  all,  raising 
their  glasses,  responded  in  chorus,, 
"To  the  King,  our  Patron." 

As  we  neared  St.  Peter  Port  onj 
the  way  back  that  evening  the  sky 
suddenly  cleared,  the  sun  came  out; 
and  a  glorious  rainbow  was  seen,  i 
It  seemed  to  be  a  happy  omen.  1 
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free  •»»!  v\  i  .  llii"  I. mil  ,ind  w.ilei 
(rrc  It  ih  .in  .«« I n I •  !»•  I.u  l 
thai  llir  i  ul\  I'lniii-ii >  wrir  mil 
rk'h  men  lhe\  wrrr  in  almost 
evn\  inM.nue  |>ooi  men,  yet 
Stan  iik  from  I  ho  Mine  mark,  some 
of  thorn  advamcd,  whilo  others 
(attend  l>\  tlir  wa_\  side. 

Somo  of  thorn.  In  dint  of  thoir 
Must i  \  .  at  quired  lands  and 
Mhers  did  not.  No  one  t|iiostionod 
tho  iiliIii  ol  the  improvident  onos 
.till  to  livo  off  tho  land,  no  one 
niuK>irtil\  a  new  i  ountr\  is, 
of  necessity,  a  sonorous  nno  I'herc 
was  plenty  "t  name  so  one  came 
and  went  and  shot  as  he  liked. 
Eventually  the  States  established 
thoir  rikiht  to  all  the  wild  name 
until  such  a  time  as  it  was  re- 
duced to  private  ownership  by 
capture:  thus  establishing  a  tenta- 
tive right  to  trespass  in  the  tak- 
ing of  game — few  questioned  that 
either.  I'hc  game  w.is  there;  the 
land  owners  got  all  they  wanted 
■emselves,  they  did  not  rear  it, 
care  for  it,  or  pay  for  it — God 
sent  it  as  a  blessing  to  man  from 
Heaven  above. 

There  was  another  peculiar 
thine  about  American  sport  which 
was  not  generally  known,  and 
which  played  no  little  part  in  the 
culmination  of  events.  Inevitably 
the  various  strata  of  society  seek 
their  natural  levels.  We  acquired 
class  distinction  among  which  was 
a  gentry  formed  of  those  who  held 
most  of  the  land.  However,  this 
American  gentry  seldom  shot 
game.  Game  was  not  highly  ap- 
preciated, except  on  the  table  and 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it  to 
take  its  position  in  sport.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a  sport  when  father 
or  son,  in  pioneer  days,  had  to 
shoulder  his  ritle  and  seek  a  deer 
for  the  family  larder;  and  do  it 
again  a  few  days  later:  and  all 
the  year  around  bearing  them 
dome  on  his  own  shoulders. 

As  the  family  gained  in  afflu- 
ence they  purchased  their  game 
from  some  local  ne'er-do-well  who 
found  it  the  easiest  way  to  eke 
out  a  living — so  shooting  and  fish- 
ing fell  into  ill  repute.  Gentlemen 
of  the  tide  water  country,  from 
Boston  to  Charleston,  fought  their 
cocks,  pitted  their  terriers,  and 
hunted  the  fox,  but  they  infre- 
quently stooped  to  fish  or  shoot. 

When  they  did.  it  was  with 
more  or  less  the  feeling  that  they 
should  sneak  out  of  the  back  door. 
It  was  the  lowly  folk — the  rag- 
tags who  hung  about  the  miser- 
able taverns  where  the  turkey 
shoots  were  held  and  everyone  got 
drunk  on  red  liquor  and  fought 
like  wild  cats — who  did  the  shoot- 
ing. They,  the  farmers  and  back- 
woodsmen, who  came  in  to  the 
shoots  did  so  because  it  was  the 
only  relaxation  open  to  them, 
save  the  Elections  and  Sunday 
Service.  Xo  wonder  shooting  was 
looked  down  upon  by  the  wealthy 
land-owning  class;  and  it  still  was 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  matrons.  When  I 


returned  from  Scotland  in  my 
thn  toonth  yeai ,  with  a  propoi  ap 
pioi  latinn  n|  (lie  mm,  whetted  by 
my  first  e\|>crieiue  with  one,  I 
had  grave  difficulty  in  convincing 
my  family  that  it  was  a  proper 
thing  to  do  at  my  tondei  yoars, 
duo  to  the  lai  I  that  those  gentle- 
men among  my  father's  friends, 
who  went  in  for  it,  wore  in  every 
instance  the  hard  drinking,  wild 
and  flashy  set  w  ho  wen-  whispered 
about  in  polite  society. 

Generally  speaking,  although 
there  were  many  notable  excep- 
tions as  late  as  the  early  Nineties, 
shooting  was  a  low-brow  and  mid- 
dle i  lass  -.poii,  <>n  .1  par  in  so<  ial 
standing  with  bowling  and  base- 
boll.  So  they  had  a  free  hand — 
no  one  begrudged  them  the  shoot- 
ing. However,  Americans  began 
traveling  more  and  lost  thoir  in- 
sularism;  they  observed  what 
others  were  doing.  Here  and  there 
we  heard  of  a  pheasant  batteau 
at  Georgian  Court  or  the  estate 
of  some  other  social  leader.  At  the 
same  time  the  pinch  of  game 
poverty  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Game  was  <ln  idedly  not  as  plenti- 
ful; there  was  more  of  an  urge 
to  get  out  and  take  one's  share  of 
it.  That  meant  rubbing  shoulders 
with  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
out  with  the  same  intent.  More 
and  more  people  did  it,  until  the 
coverts  were  overrun  and  com- 
pletely shot  out. 

Then  some  of  the  land  owners 
began  to  say,  "Here,  this  won't 
do.  I  am  not  going  to  have  these 
fellows  shoot  all  of  my  game;  it 
isn't  right." 

It  was  not  right  either,  but 
that  was  and  is  the  law.  If  you 
are  hungry  you  can  be  arrested 
for  breaking  into  another's  house 
and  stealing  a  meal.  You  can  be 
jailed  for  cutting  down  one  of  his 
trees,  even  though  you  had  no 
money  to  buy  firewood — the  fact 
that  you  did  not  make  the  money 
is  your  lookout.  If  minerals  or 
precious  metals  are  found  on  his 
property,  they  are  his. 

The  game  that  lives  in  his 
coverts  is  not  his,  even  though  it 
subsists  upon  his  grain  and  his 
clover  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  harbor  it.  It  is  not  his,  or  any- 
one's until  such  time  as  it  is  re- 
duced to  legal  position  by  killing. 
The  principle  is  fundamentally 
unsound.  Who  would  strive  for 
money  if  they  were  not  permitted 
to  bank  it  for  their  future  use? 
Who  will  preserve  game  when  it  is 
not  theirs  until  they  kill  it,  know- 
ing that  someone  else  may  do  so 
before  them?  What  is  everyone's 
responsibility  usually  turns  out  to 
be  no  one's. 

Your  only  recourse  is  to  post 
your  property,  which  you  can  le- 
gally do  and  prosecute  at  your 
own  expense  for  trespass,  but 
America,  being  what  it  is,  no  law 
is  a  good  law  unless  it  is  rigidly 
enforced.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  trespass 
law  in  most  instances  and  where 
there  is,  it  is  inadequate,  so  either 
you  have  to  spend  all  of  your  time 
walking  your  fence  lines  to  keep 
"shooters"  out  or  you  must  em- 


ALLFUN..N0  WORK 

that's  SHEET  with 

SHUR  SHOT  SHELLS 


NO  GUN  CLEANING  NECESSARY  BECAUSE 
THEY  HAVE  KLEANBORE  PRIMING - 
100%  NON-CORROSIVE 

YOU  can  shoot  a  few  rounds  of  Skeet,  put  your  gun  back 
in  its  case  and  forget  it  until  the  next  time!  No  minutes 
out  for  gun-cleaning — 100%  of  your  time  can  be  devoted 
to  smashing  those  streaking  Blue  Rock  Targets. 

Shur  Shot  Shells  have  Kleanbore  priming — the  original 
non-corrosive  type  of  priming.  It  is  absolutely  non-rusting, 
non-pitting  and  non-fouling!  Use  Remington  Shells  with 
Kleanbore  priming  exclusively  and  you  never  have  to  clean 
your  guns.  At  the  National  Skeet  Championships  recently 
held  at  St.  Louis,  more  Kleanbore  shells  were  used  than 
any  other  brand.  Dick  Shaughnessy,  to  mention  some  of 
the  winners,  won  the  All  Gauge  Individual  Championship 
with  248  x  2  50  in  a  superb  exhibition  of  clay  target  shoot- 
ing; Bob  Stack  took  the  20  Gauge  Championship;  Betty 
Small  won  the  Women's  Championship.  All  used  Shur 
Shot.  The  National  Skeet  Team  Championship  was  won  by 
the  Los  Angeles-Santa  Monica  Team,  which  used  Shur  Shot 
to  a  man. 

Try  these  famous  green  shells  yourself  .  .  .  see  how  they 
add  to  your  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  finest  shooting 
sports  in  the  world,  Skeet.  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Remington. 


THE  SPORTSMAN  (SKEET  GRADE).  Skeet  shooters 
everywhere  acclaim  this  easy  Handling  autoloader  as  the  per- 
fect gun  for  Skeet.  Superb  balance,  single  sighting  plane  and 
lightning  fast  action  permit  complete  concentration  on  the 
target.  12,  16  and  20  gauges.  Special  Skeet  boring.  With 
ventilated  rib,  $64.00. 
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Always 
the  expected  guest . . . 

when  you  use 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Cross  the  seas — traverse  continents — girdle  the  globe — wherever 
you  go  you  will  find  that  you  are  always  a  welcome  and  expected 
guest  when  you  arrange  your  journey  through  world-wide 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Travel  Service. 

Before  you  leave  hotne,  the  intricate  details  of  planning  and 
arranging  your  trip  are  cast  off  by  visiting  an  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  office  and  letting  travel  experts  do  the  work  for  which 
they  have  been  technically  trained.  The  office  you  visit  is  a  part  of 
the  world-wide  chain  of  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  travel  offices  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  globe. 

An  itinerary  will  be  prepared  according  to  your  wishes,  including 
the  countries  and  cities  you  plan  to  visit — your  reservations  will 
be  made  in  advance — Travelers  Cheques  secured.  Through  the 
interlocking  service  of  the  vast  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  organiza- 
tion these  reservations  are  confirmed  to  you  before  you  start. 

En  route  you  have  the  certainty  of  constant  service  and  protec- 
tion of  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS. 

In  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  offices  abroad  you  will  find  mail  from 
home  and  a  friendly  staff  of  men  who  speak  your  language.  These 
men  have  been  advised  of  your  arrival,  know  of  your  preferences, 
and  are  ready  to  give  you  every  assistance  to  make  your  trip 
pleasant  and  carefree. 

A  note  or  a  telephone  call  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming 
"the  expected  guest." 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

(A  mericci  s  <^°Joretviosi  ^^ravel  ^)rrfantsscition 

COMPLETE  WORLD-WIDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

65  Broadway  New  York       605  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Hotel  Statler  Bldg.,  Park  Sq..  Boston        1708  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
178  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago        1010  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis 
609  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles        253  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 
and  other  principal  cities 

merican    (Dxpreas      travelers     (Sliecfues    {/Always    fflroieci     Q/otir  cJunds 


ploy  someone  to  do  it  at  your  own 
expense.  This  law  should  be 
changed.  Most  assuredly  it  should 
be  changed,  but  it  will  not  be 
changed,  because  ours  is  a  demo- 
cratic country.  We  say  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  a  vote 
in  the  governing  of  the  land,  for- 
getting that  our  vesting  him  with 
the  right  does  not  give  him  the 
ability.  Therein  lies  the  eventual 
crash  in  every  democracy. 

The  average  shooting  man  is 
without  property.  He  and  his 
forebears  have  always  enjoyed 
free  shooting;  they  consider  it 
their  right  and  hide  their  heads  in 
the  sand  about  the  future.  They 
will  fight,  to  the  last  ditch,  any 
attempt  to  wrest  "this  privilege 
from  them,  but  they  will  not  sub- 
mit without  grumbling  to  any 
worthwhile  levy  upon  them  to 
propagate  game.  Rather,  they  will 
make  themselves  believe  that  con- 
ditions will  improve  naturally,  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  would  like 
them  to  do,  despite  the  knowledge 
that  the  sportsmen  increase  yearly 
in  direct  ratio  to.  the  decrease  in 
the  game  supply. 

We  have  another  quaint  dogma 
— that  all  sportsmen  are  fine, 
broadminded,  generous  and  red 
blooded  he-men — it  has  been 
pounded  into  us  so  long  that  to 
most  of  us  it  has  become  a  solid 
fact.  I  dare  say  that  all  enthusias- 
tic golfers  feel  the  same  way  about 
their  clan,  and  certainly  everyone 
knows  the  yachtsmen  do,  but  it  is 
not  substantiated  by  the  present 
condition  of  American  sport.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  has  had  a  more 
catholic  association  with  sports- 
men of  all  walks  of  life,  rich  and 
poor,  here  and  abroad  than  has 
the  writer  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  can  say,  with  the  convic- 
tion of  this  experience,  that  sport 
is  no  controller  of  morals.  One 
will  find  just  as  many  fine  char- 
acters and  just  as  many  rotters 
among  the  shooters  as  he  will  in 
any  other  walk  of  life — no  more 
and  no  less!  Red  blood  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lack  of  fair  play, 
dishonesty,  bigotry,  or  miserliness 
— the  four  horsemen  who  have 
brought  American  sport  to  the  low 
ebb  where  it  is  today. 

There  is  another  type  who  lives 
in  or  near  to  some  game  haven, 
where  the  decrease  is  not  so  ap- 
parent, who  will  say,  as  one  South- 
ern sportsman  did  to  me  a  year 
ago,  "There  are  plenty  of  shore 
birds  and  they  will  not  let  us  shoot 
them;  there  has  not  been  an  open 
season  on  them  for  fifteen  years. 
Every  winter  I  see  all  kinds  of 
them  and  I  shoot  them  too,  and 
I  am  going  to  shoot  them  just  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  when  I  get 
caught  I  will  take  my  medicine 
and  pay  the  fine."  This  man  is  a 
Judge  on  the  Bench  and  would 
fight  if  anyone  said  that  he  was 
not  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman. 
The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  he  is 
a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman.  He 
loves  fine  guns  and  good  books,  is 
an  honored  citizen  and  a  generous 
host,  but  unfortunately  he  repre- 
sents a  big  class  of  American 
sportsmen;  more  particularly  in 
the  South,  where  the  viewpoint  is 


narrower,  because  they  have  not 
as  yet  felt  the  pinch  of  the  shoes 
in  which  they  walk. 

The  answer  to  American  shoot- 
ing lies  in  the  preserve.  It  will  cost 
a  lot  of  money  and  there  will  be 
many  heartbreaks.  Many  will 
start  and  give  up  in  disgust,  many 
have  already  done  so,  due  to  the 
inroads  of  our  unregulated  vermin 
and  the  inability  to  get  adequate 
prosecution  for  illegal  trespass. 
However,  other  brave  spirits  will 
take  up  where  they  left  off.  The 
increase  in  the  game-mindedness 
of  our  land  owners  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
They  also  begin  to  realize  that  if 
they  are  to  have  it  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  it — and  they  have  a 
way  of  getting  what  they  want. 

The  glorious  days  of  free  shoot- 
ing are  almost  over  and  will  soon 
draw  to  a  close.  A  belated  effort 
was  made  to  stem  the  depletion 
of  the  duck  population.  Then  the 
busy  finger  of  the  Trial-by-Error 
Staff  of  the  Administration  got 
into  the  pie.  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling 
gave  up  in  disgust,  and  before  the 
new  legislations  were  given  any 
kind  of  a  trial,  some  of  the  best  of 
them  were  rescinded.  Barring  an 
act  of  God,  we  can  probably  give 
duck  shooting  another  ten  years. 
When  it  is  no  longer  good  enough 
to  be  worth  the  cost  of  a  two  dol- 
lar license,  they  will  go  to  work 
on  the  quail.  We  can  safely  give 
them  another  five  years  to  clean 
them  up.  When  the  ducks  and  the 
quail,  which  with  the  lowly  rabbit 
bear  the  brunt  of  American  shoot- 
ing, are  practically  gone,  we  will 
be  just  about  ready  to  call  it  a 
day — and  what  a  sad  day ! 

The  politicians,  who  no  longer 
see  a  vote  in  it,  will  give  up  mak- 
ing idle  promises — "Why  bother, 
shooting's  over."  And  the  pikers 
who  called  themselves  good  sound 
American  sportsmen  will  shake 
their  heads  and  say  "It  is  too 
bad,"  and  sell  their  guns.  After  all 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  blam- 
ing the  politicians  than  the  silly 
geese  who  encouraged  them  to  tell 
stories  of  Santa  Claus,  because  it 
was  cheaper  and  they  liked  to  hear 
it.  Who,  in  his  proper  senses, 
would  expect  politicians  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  to 
satisfy,  to  pay  much  heed  to  the 
demands  of  the  sportsman  who 
represented  five  per  cent  of  their 
constituents. 

Why  provide  public  shooting 
grounds  or  toss  dollars  into  state 
game  farms  in  adequate  amounts 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
a  small  minority  of  their  con- 
stituents, when  public  bathing 
beaches,  state  parks,  amusement 
buildings,  and  more  automobile 
roads  and  viaducts,  appeal  to  all. 
The  politician  is  quite  right  to 
think  so,  irrespective  of  what  other 
views  he  publicly  expresses.  That 
is  why  we  cannot  expect  adequate 
support  of  free  shooting  for  the 
masses  from  either  State  or  Na- 
tional Government. 

When  it  is  all  gone  or  so  far 
exterminated  that  the  masses  of 
the  shooters  have  given  up  their 
guns,  those  landed  sportsmen  who 
foster  the  desire  will  quietly  get 
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C>Vyrilliant  cruises!  Brilliant  ships  .  .  .  built  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  sunshine!  Brilliant  shore  arrange- 
ments .  .  .  under  the  talented  direction  of  three  of  the 
most  experienced  world-wide  travel  organizations! 

The  ships  offer  all  the  ocean  delights  that  have  made 
the  Southern  Route  famous  with  travelers — great  Lido 
Decks,  swimming  pools,  open-air  freedom  for  sports,  sun- 
shine and  rest.  The  Roma  .  .  .  original  "Lido  ship"  .  .  . 
and  the  newly  remodeled  Vulcania,  with  her  new  Lido 


Deck,  speedier  engines  and  other  striking  improvements 
.  .  .  are  both  masterpieces  of  modern  Italian  ship-design 
and  ship-operation.  The  meals  are  exceptional,  both  in 
First  and  Tourist  Class  .  .  .  the  entertainment  is  fresh  and 
sparkling  .  .  .  the  service  is  unfailingly  courteous  .  .  .  the 
social  atmosphere  is  delightful,  both  on  formal  and  infor- 
mal occasions.  Make  your  choice  from  the  three  cruises 
above  .  .  .  and  you'll  congratulate  yourself  for  having 
chosen  wisely .  And  above  all— make  your  reservations  early ! 


Optional  shore  excursions.  Stopover  privilege  in  Europe,  returning  on  later  Italian  Line  sailing. 
Apply  to  LOCAL  AGENT  or  anyoffice  of  the  following: 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON  RAYMOND-WHITCOMB         AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.         ITALIAN  LINE 

587  Fifth  Ave.  670  Fifth  Avenue  65  Btoadway  624  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City  New  York  City  New  York  City  New  York  City 

OFFICES    IN    PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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LXJTTON 


SOLAR  V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES 


A  lean-to  un  an  estate  at 
Short  Hills,  N.  I.  Note  the 
Solar  Slat  Shades.  If  you 
are  interested  in  shades 
-write  for  special  literature.  A 


What  greater  happiness  can  be  found  than  the  joy  of  growing 
flowers  in  your  own  greenhouse?  For  30  years  we  have  been 
designing  and  erecting  greenhouses,  solariums,  conservatories, 
swimming  pools  and  tennis  court  enclosures  to  give  joy  and 
health  to  our  many  patrons.  Our  patented  Solar  V-Bar  construc- 
tion assures  maximum  sunshine  with  minimum  shadow.  Whether 
you  have  in  mind  a  modest  lean-to,  or  a  single  compartment,  or  a 
complete  range— Lutton  has  had  the  experience  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results.  5g  5g  5g  Remember  too,  that  Lutton  glazed 


Greenhouse  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  where  atmospheric  conditions 
are  especially  severe 

enclosures  are  the  standard  of  quality  in  workmanship  and  con- 
struction. They  are  built  of  steel,  rust  proofed  by  the  "hot  dip" 
galvanizing  process  which  insures  permanency  even  in  salt 
laden  air  where  houses  are  erected  close  to  the  sea. 


Write  for  literature,  and  give,  if  possible,  a 
brief  description  of  the  size  of  greenhouse 
you  are  considering.  We  will  gladly  furnish 
estimates— without,  of  course,  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 


•tO.  U  S  PAT.  OFF 

V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 


vm!h.  LUTTON  COMPANY 


267  Kearney  Avenue    •    Jersey  City,  J. 


busy  on  their  own,  when  free 
shooting  is  acknowledged  "a  lost 
cause"  and  the  politicians  have 
given  up  using  it  as  a  football. 
And  when  the  rag-tag  shooters, 
who  now  overrun  the  country,  quit 
as  they  will  when  there  is  no  more 
to  shoot  free  of  charge,  shooting 
for  the  real  sportsmen,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  to  put  something 
back  in  the  coverts,  from  which 
they  take  out,  will  have  their  day. 

However  this  condition  cannot 
come  until  practically  all  of  the 
wild  game  has  been  destroyed  and 
with  it  the  interest  of  the  free 
shooting  rabble — each  of  whom 
has  a  vote  to  prevent  sane  game 
legislation  and  who  scrambles  to 
get  his  while  the  getting  is  still 
worth  while — get  it  for  nothing 
and  "hang  the  future  generations." 
The  pork  barrel  of  the  American 
Field  is  almost  empty;  another 
ten  years  will  bring  the  change, 
and  in  twenty  years  shooting  con- 
ditions will  begin  to  swing  back, 
but  unfortunately  I  shall  probably 
not  be  here  to  enjoy  it  by  the  time 
it  gets  good  again.  However,  the 
future  is  bright,  because  the  orgy 
is  almost  over.  Then  we  will  get 
sane  laws  passed  and  trespass  with 
a  gun  will  be  as  it  should  be — a 
mandatory  offence  against  state 
laws  and  not  one  which  the  land 
owner  will  be  called  upon  to  en- 
force at  his  own  expense  and  some- 
times his  peril  to  boot. 

The  land  owner  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  rear  or  purchase  profes- 
sionally reared  game,  such  as 
pheasants  and  quail,  and  by  that 
time  perhaps  grouse  as  well.  Farm- 
ers owning  lands  adjacent  to  pri- 
vate preserves  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  being  able  to  rent  the  shooting 
privileges  for  the  overflow. 

Clubs  and  syndicate  shoots  will 
spring  up  all  over  the  country. 
Some  will  be  exclusive  shoots 
upon  a  large  scale  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  the  care  and  respon- 
sibility of  running  one  of  their 
own;  middle  class  sportsmen  will 
enjoy  similar  sport  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  little  syndicates,  which 
will  cost  them  no  more  than  they 
now  expend  yearly  in  a  wild 
scramble  about  the  country  to  find 
free  shooting.  These  club  shoots 
and  private  preserves  will  put 
thumbs  down  on  vermin  and  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Instead 
of  competing  for  game  with  hoards 
of  vermin  which  destroy  more  an- 
nually than  the  shooters  do,  they 
will  see  the  necessity  and  economy 
of  keeping  it  in  check,  which  is 
now  generally  ignored. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  poach- 
ing, but  it  will  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  a  population  reconciled 
to  a  better  condition  than  now 
exists.  We  shall  always  have  an- 
archists amongst  us,  but  they  and 
their  views  are  never  tolerated  by 
a  healthy  people.  This  game  breed- 
ing and  vermin  control  will  afford 
lucrative  jobs  for  deserving  men 
who  will  enjoy  a  new  and  sporting 
occupation.  Their  views  will  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  wealthy 
sportsmen  who  employ  them,  so 
that  a  feeling  of  mutual  apprecia- 
tion will  grow  between  the  two 
opposite  classes  and  more  general 


approval  of  vested  right  to  the 
game  will  be  fostered,  where  today' 
it  is  like  waving  a  red  flag  in  front 
of  a  bull. 

Of  course  it  will  be  different— 
the  arms  companies  will  not  sell 
as  many  guns  as  they  do  now,  but 
they  will  sell  much  better  ones 
because  this  more  expensive  forrr 
of  sport  will  encourage  the  use  ol 
tools  which  are  commensurate  with 
the  total  outlay.  Neither  will  the 
munition  makers  sell  shells  to  as 
many  people,  but  they  will  sell 
more  ammunition  to  fewer  people 
and  the  general  cost  of  distribution 
will  be  less. 

The  states  will  receive  a  larger' 
revenue  from  gun  licenses  and  pre- 
serve permits,  the  cost  of  which  I 
will  be  higher  and  the  outlay,  in1 1 
a  futile  effort  to  satisfy  the  cry  fori] 
better  shooting  on  the  part  of  thai 
proletariat,  will  be  less.  The  sapj| 
to  the  free  shooter  will  be  a  gun-l 
ning  permit  to  shoot  migratoryi] 
birds  on  such  free  lands  as  the! 
state  holds  and  upon  open  tidal) I 
waters  and  navigable  streams,  oifj 
where  he  can  get  permission  a 
Eventually  the  overflow  will  be  sea 
great  that  they  will  pick  up  quitdl 
a  bit  of  sport  on  odd  little  places,] 
here  and  there;  in  fact  much  bet  1 
ter  than  they  get  now,  only  then  tj 
will  be  fewer  of  their  particular!] 
class  shooting. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  thti 
shooting   of   by-gone   days.  Nrjl 
amount  of  money  will  restore  thil 
untrammelled  roaming  over  new 
countries  which  we  still  know  ii 
places,  and  which  our  fathers  al 
enjoyed.  It  will  be  made  shooting 
and  not  hunting!  However,  it  is  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  am 
anyone  who  has  enjoyed  shootin] 
of  this  character  abroad  will  freel] 
acknowledge  its  sterling  worth. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  convictee 
of  the  rankest  snobbery  for  thes 
observations,  simply  because 
read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall 
I  will  be  condemned  for  attempt 
ing  to  put  the  skids  under  the  pool 
man's  shooting,  when  what  I  an 
actually  doing  is  pointing  out  thai 
for  the  vast  majority  the  skids  an 
already  under  it.  I  have  said  that . 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  ma 
jority  but  that  does  not  mean  al 
of  them.  I  have  ample  sympathj 
for  those  who  stand  for  the  finei 
things  in  shooting;  who  talk,  thin! 
and  act  in  the  field  like  sportsmei 
—men  who  make  real  sacrifices  foj 
their  shooting  and  will  gladly  offei 
their  mite  to  see  things  better 
These  men  are  the  criterion  of  th< 
country's  manhood. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  thi 
hoodlums  who  dash  about  th< 
country,  shooting  where  they  pleast 
and  scoffing  at  signs,  using  am 
old  pot-metal  gaspipe,  because  ^ 
gun  is  to  them  only  a  tool  witl 
which  to  kill  more  game;  grounc 
sluicing  a  covey  or  shooting  into  s 
flock  of  ducks  on  the  water: 
sneaking  up  and  shooting  over  am 
man's  dog  is  all  in  a  day's  work— 
"How  many  did  yuh  get?"  That' 
what  counts — and  the  woods  an 
full  of  them,  dressed  like  tramps 
shouting  and  cursing,  breaking 
down  fences,  and  "To  hell  witl 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


T.  lines  °f  a  motor  car  may  change  with  the  years, 
but  if  its  maker  is  true  to  his  craft,  he  will  hold 
ever  faithful  to  the  intrinsic  character  which  first  set  his 
car  apart  from  the  crowd.  So  under  the  suave  beauty  of 
these  Buicks  for  1937,  there  reigns  still  the  old  tradition 
of  ruggedness  which  Buick  drivers  of  another  generation 
knew  and  admired.  Lovely  as  this  car  is  to  behold,  and 
swift  as  is  its  going,  we  would  rather  have  you  choose  it 
for  its  fine  heritage  of  durable  goodness  which  more 
than  any  other  thing  we  here  have  striven  to  preserve. 


one 


of  four  great  BUICKS 


THE  MODEL  SHOWN  IS  A  ROADMASTER  SERIES  80  FOUR-DOOR  SEDAN,  PRICED  AT  $1275  LIST,  FLINT,  MICH.  FENDERWELLS  EXTRA.  OTHER  BUICKS  FROM 
$765  UST  AT  FLINT.  SAFETY  GLASS  INCLUDED,  STANDARD  AND  SPECIAL  ACCESSORIES  GROUPS  EXTRA.  PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 
TO  A 


...  A  Hartmann  Wardrobe!  You 
can  take  so  many  more  clothes 
and  accessories  ...  so  much 
more  conveniently.  Just  for  an 
idea  of  how  it  solves  a  traveler's 
problems,  look  . . . 


■  Here  are  hangers  for  gar- 
ments, a  compartment  for  shoes, 
drawers  for  accessories,  even  a 
laundry  bag  ...  so  many  places 
just  made  for  things!  Actually, 
you  arrange  your  clothes  —  not 
pack  them  —  in  a  Hartmann  . . . 
and  do  it  in  much  less  time! 
Furthermore . . . 


•  Hartmann's  travel-tested  de- 
sign doesn't  waste  an  inch. 
"Bonus"  space!  Everything 
gently  held  in  place  ...  no 
crowding  ...  no  wrinkling  .  .  . 
and  there's  real  comfort  on  a 
trip,  for . . . 


■  Everything  is  ready  for  use  when 
you  need  it!  A  Hartmann  eliminates 
valet  service  . . .  the  expense  . . .  the 
worry . . .  grooms  you  for  the  most 
formal  occasion  immediately  on 
arrival!  —  another  Hartmann  divi- 
dend !  Why  not  "travel  Hartmann" 
next  time? 


•  Every  traveler  needs  a  Hartmann 
Tourobe,  "the  wardrobe  closet  with 
a  handle."  Garment  Action  holds 
3  to  5  suits  or  10  dresses,  on  hang- 
ers—  no  wrinkling.  Drop  section 
carries  a  host  of  accessories.  Light 
enough  to  carry,  sturdy  enough  to 
check — a  truly  versatile  traveler  foT 
plane,  train,  steamer,  or  motoring. 


FINE  TRAVEL  GOODS  FOR  60  YEARS 

•  Hartmann  standards  require  that  every 
piece  of  Hartmann  Travel  Goods  be  sim- 
ple, practical,  convenient.  No  Hartmann 
is  ever  an  "experiment."'  Efficiency  is  as 
typically  Hartmann  as  smartness  and 
durability  ...  a  natural  result  of  Hart- 
mann's 60 -year  familiarity  with  every 
travel  need. 


RoJ  anJ  reel  off  the 
coasts  or  1  eru  and  Cnile 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

schools  which  I  figured  would  tip 
the  scale  at  200  pounds.  We  sighted 
only  one  marlin  and  could  not  come 
to  terms  with  him.  I  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  strong, 
warm  current  setting  down  the 
coast  from  the  direction  of  the 
Guayaquil  river  was  making  the 
water  too  dirty  for  the  marlin.  We 
went  out  every  day  during  my  eight 
days'  stay  up  there  in  the  hope  that 
conditions  would  improve,  but  I 
had  no  luck.  One  day  we  ran  across 
a  broadbill  swordfish  about  three 
miles  off  the  coast  and  he  certainly 
was  an  interesting  fellow.  We  tried 
him  with  a  sierra,  but  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and 
kept  swimming  about  in  a  most 
restless  manner,  not  minding  the 
boat  particularly,  just  restless;  all 
very  unlike  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  Chilean  waters,  who  sur- 


had  taken  his  first  marlin  of  601 
pounds.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other cable  on  the  7th  announcing 
his  second  marlin  which  weighed 
712  pounds.  Both  fine  fish  were 
taken  by  a  sportsman  who  well 
deserved  his  success  and  many 
more  for  his  enterprise  in  building 
and  fitting  out  his  boat,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  long  trip  down  and 
up  the  coast. 

Sharks!  If  anyone  wants  to  see 
them  by  the  hundred,  go  to  Cabo 
Blanco  where  the  hammer-head 
abounds.  The  brutes  are  around 
the  boat  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  In  spite  of  them  T.G.S. 
took  his  two  fish  undamaged.  So 
much  for  my  first  trip  to  Cabo 
Blanco  and  I  now  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  next. 

The  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Chile 
has  provided  excellent  sport  for 
those  of  us  who  are  resident  out 
here  and  to  some  of  our  friends 
who  have  visited  us.  A  record  of 
the  fish  taken  on  rod  and  reel 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  fine 
fish  to  be-met  with  in  these  waters. 


Species 

Weight 

Caught  off 

Caught  by 

Date 

Striped  Marlin 

220  pounds 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1933 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

619 

cc 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1933 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

509 

If 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1934 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

489 

cc 

Tocopilla 

G.  W.  Garey 

1934 

Broadbill  Swordfish* 

445 

CC 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1934 

Broadbill  Swordfish* 

672 

CC 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1934 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

488 

cc 

Tocopilla 

G.  W.  Garey 

1934 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

837^ 

(1 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1934 

Striped  Marlin 

601 

u 

Cabo  Blanco 

T.  G.  Stokes 

1935 

Striped  Marlin 

712 

cc 

Cabo  Blanco 

T.  G.  Stokes 

1935 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

410 

cc 

Tocopilla 

H.  W.  Major 

1935 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

674 

II 

Tocopilla 

H.  W.  Major 

1935 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

613 

II 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1936 

Striped  Marlin        about  300 

cc 

Arica 

W.  Mellon 

1936 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

683 

cc 

Tocopilla 

G.  W.  Garey 

1936 

Striped  Marlin 

351 

cc 

Tocopilla 

W.  E.  S.  Tuker 

1936 

Yellow-fin  Tuna 

135 

cc 

Tocopilla 

F.  W.  Urtz 

1936 

Broadbill  Swordfish 

538 

CI 

Tocopilla 

C.  W.  Forbes 

1936 

(*)  These  two  fish  were  taken  on  the 

same  day. 

face  and  swim  around  in  the  most 
calm  and  collected  manner,  except 
when  the  fashion  of  the  day  is 
jumping,  then  all  jump  and  sur- 
face for  very  short  periods. 

My  new  friend  interested  me; 
his  fin  and  tail  appeared  to  be 
longer  and  more  sickle  shaped 
than  those  of  the  fish  I  see  in 
Chile.  He  looked  to  weigh  about 
400  pounds  and  to  have  quite  a 
flat  shape  to  the  front  of  the  head. 
As  he  refused  all  bait  offered  and 
still  continued  to  surface,  I  decided 
to  try  and  get  him  somehow,  so 
the  boatman  rigged  up  a  harpoon. 
I  was  very  keen  on  having  a  close 
look  at  him  and  to  take  a  photo- 
graph to  compare  him  with  his 
Chilean  relation — but  nothing  do- 
ing, for  I  only  succeeded  in  touch- 
ing his  back  with  the  harpoon  and 
I  was  then  treated  to  a  wonderful 
display.  When  the  harpoon  touched 
him  he  flashed  to  a  glorious  elec- 
tric blue,  a  truly  lovely  sight  the 
fish  presented  dashing  away  over 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Alas,  on  December  31st  I  had 
to  leave  my  friend  T.G.S.  and 
the  crew  of  the  Otehei  to  catch  my 
boat  from  Payta  back  to  Chile. 
The  day  before  I  left,  the  fisher- 
men told  me  that  the  current  was 
turning  back  towards  the  north 
and  that  marlin  could  be  expected 
at  any  time.  I  was  glad,  as  T.G.S. 
was  remaining  on  for  a  while. 

The  good  news  came  to  me  by 
cable   on   January   4th;  T.G.S. 


The  broadbill  swordfish  taken 
by  G.  W.  Garey,  C.  W.  Forbes, 
and  W.  E.  S.  Tuker  were  all 
weighed  more  than  twelve  hours 
after  being  caught,  therefore  the 
corresponding  allowance  should 
be  added  to  the  weights  given 
above  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
weight  of  each  fish. 

The  range  over  which  these  game 
fish  are  to  be  found  is  from  Arica 
in  the  north  to  Huasco  in  the 
south  of  Chile  and,  from  figures 
kept  by  the  local  authorities  in  the 
different  ports,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  broadbill  swordfish  —  locally 
called  albacora — can  be  found  in 
these  waters  all  the  year  round. 
From  November  to  March  they 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  season 
commences  in  April  continuing; 
through  to  October,  with  fishing  at 
its  height  during  May  to  Septem- 
ber. The  broadbill  swordfish  are 
to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  off 
the  ports  of  Tocopilla,  Iquique, 
and  Antofagasta,  while  the  records 
also  show  them  to  be  abundant  off 
Arica,  Pisagua,  Taltal,  Chanaral, 
and  Caldera,  with  good  fishing  to 
be  had  out  of  Mejillones. 

For  the  marlin  swordfish,  I  con- 
sider the  months  of  January  to 
May  to  be  the  best.  This  season 
there  has  been  a  very  good  run  of 
fish  and,  incidentally,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tackle  has 
been  lost  in  Herculean  efforts  to 
bring  these  grand  fighters  to  gaff. 

Yellow-fin  tuna,  dolphin,  bonito, 
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For  both  Cabin  Class  and  Tourist  Class  accommodations  on 
these  sailings  to  the  Coronation,  it  is  recommended  that  reser- 
vations he  entered  at  once  for  your  favorite  cabins  or  suites. 
The  present  state  of  advance  bookings  makes  this  early  appli- 
cation desirable,  in  order  that  disappointment,  such  as  happened 
last  season  among  our  friends,  may  this  year  be  avoided. 
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Australia .  .  .  not  far  away  .  . .  climaxes  a  chain  of 
exotic  ports  in  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand. . . 
each  a  new  adventure,  a  vacation  in  itself!  The  ex- 
change, favoring  your  dollar,  makes  travel  inexpensive. 


dorado,  corvina,  and  the  fighting 
skip-jack  must  not  be  forgotten 
because,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
the  professors  who  will  teach  the 
fisherman  how  to  handle  his  rod 
and  to  equip  himself  for  battle 
with  the  larger  fish.  This  season 
has  been  a  very  good  one.  From 
November  to  March  these  game 
fish  have  been  giving  thrilling  sport 
on  light  tackle  and  have  been 
plentiful  throughout  the  season. 
The  largest  yellow-fin  tuna  taken 
weighed  135  pounds,  while  the 
average  has  been  well  up  to  forty 
pounds.  During  August  and  Sep- 
tember last  year  there  was  a  good 
run  of  albacore  when  some  fine 
fish  were  taken.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  record  of  64  lbs. 
4  ozs.  topped  during  this  season. 

In  1920  I  brought  out  a  twenty 
foot  cutter  from  England  and 
amused  myself  practically  every 
week-end  enjoying  the  excellent 
sailing  to  be  had.  On  my  trips,  I 
frequently  trolled  a  hand-line 
astern  and  had  great  fun  handling 
my  craft  and  pulling  in  the  bonito 
and  dorado. 

Before  1933,  no  really  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
game  fish  out  here  on  rod  and  reel, 
although  it  has  always  been  known 
through  the  commercial  fishermen 
that  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fish  in  these  waters.  I  have  al- 
ways been  keenly  interested  in 
fishing  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water,  but  I  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  behind  a  rod  and 
have  the  thrill  of  fighting  a  game 
fish  until,  in  1933,  it  appeared  to 
be  "now  or  never"  and  "now's  the 
time"  won  hands  down.  So  rods, 
reels,  lines,  leaders,  and  hooks 
were  obtained,  and  off  I  went  with 
a  good  amount  of  leg-pulling  from 
my  friends. 

The  local  commercial  fishermen 
were  good  sports  and  gave  me  all 
the  help  they  could,  at  the  same 
time  having  a  quiet  chuckle  to 
themselves  that  anyone  could  be 
mad  enough  to  think  that  he  was 
going  to  kill  any  sort  of  big  fish 
with  a  pretty  looking  piece  of  cane 
and  a  thin  piece  of  string.  Carlos, 
a  good-tempered  and  likeable  fish- 
erman, took  me  to  his  bosom  after 
the  financial  points  were  settled  to 
his  satisfaction  and  put  me 
amongst  the  bonita  and  tuna.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  flow  of  ex- 
cited instructions  he  poured  out  at 
me  when  I  hooked  my  first  tuna, 
and  the  joke  of  it  was  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  rod  and  line  used  be- 
fore. Anyway,  he  was  a  pukka 
fisherman  and  I  was  not,  so  how 
was  I  to  know  anything  about  fish 
that  broke  hand  lines  just  as  they 
pleased.  The  fish  was  duly  gaffed 
and  he  approved  the  gaff  as  the 
best  implement  invented;  he  al- 
ways had  great  affection  for  that 
and  the  reel. 

We  had  many  fishing  trips  to- 
gether and  he  always  got  very  ex- 
cited as  soon  as  a  fish  was  hooked, 
which  one  day  caused  him  to  trip 
over  my  spare  rod  and  break  it  in 
his  keenness  to  use  his  beloved 
gaff.  He  never  missed  gaffing  a  fish 
— first  shot  every  time.  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  Carlos  and  pass  on  to  an- 
other port  before  we  had  killed  our 


first  swordfish  while  still  together. 

Tuna  became  small  stuff  and  at 
Tocopilla  I  set  my  cap  at  sword- 
fish.  Here  the  commercial  fisher- 
men were  my  trusty  friends  once 
again  and  assisted  in  putting  me 
on  my  first  marlin,  which  pro- 
vided me  with  a  great  thrill  and 
with  a  forty  minute  battle.  In- 
cidentally, that  fish  caused  the 
fishermen  to  look  with  respect  at 
the  pretty-looking  cane  and  the 
"caretilla"  which  was  holding  the 
36-thread-line. 

After  this  conquest,  a  fisherman 
allowed  me  to  fit  a  fishing  chair 
into  his  boat  and  have  a  go  at 
broadbill  swordfish,  which  was 
done.  However,  repeated  failures 
to  tempt  the  quarry  to  take  the 
squid  bait  caused  a  slump  in  stocks 
for  rod  and  reel  fishermen,  and 
things  did  not  look  any  too  gay.  On 
September  10th,  1933,  the  great 
day  dawned  and  I  hooked  into 
a  619  pound  broadbill  which  I 
brought  alongside  dead  after  a 
struggle  lasting  five  hours.  The 
boat  that  I  was  fishing  from  was 
called  the  Al  Fin. 

The  bait  for  the  broadbill 
swordfish  in  these  waters  is  the 
squid,  which  must  be  fresh,  and  all 
the  fish  that  I  have  taken  have 
been  hooked  on  single  hook  through 
the  tail  of  the  bait.  I  use  a  Hardy  V 
No.  5  salt-water  rod  with  600 
yards  of  36-thread  Ashaway  line,; 
with  a  14-foot  rust  proof  cable 
wire  leader,  500  pound  test,  at- 
tached to  one  of  Hardy's  ''Zane 
Grey"  swordfish  hooks.  The  reels 
we  use  are  made  in  our  workshops 
here  for  our  own  use  only.  They 
are  of  a  standard  pattern  with 
certain  specialties  in  connection 
with  the  drag  and  striking  brake- 
which  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  applying  friction  by  hand  on 
the  line  on  the  drum  of  the  reel. 
Our  reels  work  perfectly  and  stand 
up  to  lots  of  hard  work  without 
giving  any  trouble  at  all.  They  are 
made  by  the  Chilean  mechanics 
who  turn  out  an  excellent  job. 

The  catching  of  the  squid  bait 
is  done  overnight  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  the  small  fellows 
with  a  body  of  about  twelve  inches 
long.  They  run  to  a  big  size  out 
here;  I  have  seen  squid  with  a 
body  size  of  over  three  feet  long 
The  instrument  used  for  catching 
the  squid  is  something  like  a  grap- 
pling iron  on  a  small  scale:  some- 
times it  is  made  from  galvanized 
telephone  wire  bent  to  form  a  clus- 
ter of  hooks  without  barbs.  These 
are  soldered  together  and  leaded 
up  the  stem  to  give  the  weight. 
At  the  top  there  is  an  eye  to  take 
the  line;  the  same  thing  can  be 
made  using  a  cluster  of  hooks. 

The  bait  used  for  squid  can  be 
any  piece  of  fish,  or  even  a  white 
rag  tied  on  to  the  stem  well  above 
the  hook  so  that,  in  reaching  upj 
to  close  on  the  bait,  the  tentacles 
become  engaged  on  the  hooks. 
When  the  bait  is  caught,  it  is  best 
to  lay  them  out  flat  on  a  piece  of 
canvas  so  that  they  can  drain 
freely.  During  the  fishing  trip 
keep  them  covered  with  a  piece  of 
canvas  or  sack  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  boat.  Fresh  bait  is  essential 
and  squid  kept  from  one  day  to 
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ST.  MORITZ  ® 


SKI  TO  EUROPE — via  the  s.  s.  paris!  from  January  16  to  February  24, 

YOU  MAY  CROWD  IN  40  DAYS  OF  FROSTY  THRILLS  AND  NO  SPILLS.  NEW- 
YORK  TO  PARIS  TO  ST.  MORITZ,  AND  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  SKIING  COUNTRY  ON 
THE  TOP  OF  THE  GLOBE.  A  SKI  SLIDE  ON  TOP  DECK;  DRY'lCE  EXERCISES  AND 
SKI-LECTURES  ABOARD.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  ON  THE  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
SNOW   BOAT.     OR    CONSULT   THE    INFORMATION    BOOTH    ON    THE    SIXTH  FLOOR. 
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As  if  has  been  made  by 
ihem  for  300  years! 


Yet  today — Chartreuse  costs 
no  more  than  the  other  fine 
liqueurs.  For  centuries  now, 
Chartreuse  has  been  made 
by  the  Peres  Chartreux  in 
Tarragone,  Spain,  and  in 
France,  with  infinite  care  and 
patience.  Chartreuse  is  now 
available  in  fifths. 


Write  Dept.  C,  Schenley  Import 
Corp.,  New  York,  for  "The  Story 
of  Chartreuse" — written  in  France, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 


Green  110  proof  Yellow  86  proof 
A  Schenley  Import  from  France 
©1936,Schenley  Import  Corp.,N.Y. 


Chartreuse 

Sip  Chartreuse  —  straight  or  mixed  with  cognac 
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the  next  is  no  good  for  the  broad- 
bill.  I  have  never  tried  keeping 
them  on  ice;  fortunately  there  is 
no  need  to  do  so,  as  they  are  us- 
ually plentiful. 

Marlin  will  take  the  squid  read- 
ily, also  cut  or  fresh  fish  baits  such 
as  the  herring,  skip-jack,  and  other 
small  fish  which  can  be  caught  out 
here.  The  principal  food  for  both 
broadbill  and  marlin  in  these 
waters,  however,  is  the  squid. 

The  best  artificial  bait  for  the 
tuna,  dolphin,  bonito,  etc.,  is  the 
feather  squid  or  Japanese  feather 
jigg,  while  cut  bait  can  be  used 
with  excellent  results.  There  is  al- 
ways the  risk  that,  while  fishing 
for  these  smaller  -fry,  the  marlin 
will  rush  the  bait  with  very  sad 
results  for  the  light  tackle.  I  saw 
two  lines  ruined  within  minutes 
of  each  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  No 
one  was  expecting  Mr.  Marlin  to 
make  a  sudden  call.  I  think  that 
the  marlin  treats  the  fisherman  to 
the  same  wonderful  display  where- 
ever  he  be  found,  so  I  recommend 
those  of  you  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  read  the  vivid  accounts 
that  have  already  been  written 
about  this  great  fighter. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be 
putting  a  damper  on  the  proceed- 
ings, but  I  feel  it  only  fair  to 
record  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist  today  so  that  no  one  may  be 
deceived.  I  have  already  made 
mention  of  developments  to  be 
made  and  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done 
out  here  before  the  visitor  can 
count  on  obtaining  any  of  the 
necessary  facilities  for  fishing.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  only  one 
boat  on  the  coast  of  Chile  fitted 
out  for  rod  and  reel  fishing  and 
she  is  privately  owned  and  not  for 
hire;  the  same  applies  to  Peru,  so 
far  as  I  know.  In  the  north  of 
Chile  no  tackle  of  any  kind  can  be 
bought  or  hired. 

I  am  hoping  that  a  fishing  club 
will  be  possible  by  getting  those 
of  us  out  here  interested  in  fishing 
to  get  together  and  start  the  ball 
rolling,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
small  way.  If  we  are  successful  in 
doing  this,  then  the  visitor  will 
have  some  facilities,  independent 
of  the  help  we  are  always  prepared 
to  extend  personally  to  a  visitor 
from  foreign  lands,  in  the  usual 
West  Coast  manner.  Anyway,  I 
feel  that  in  the  fishing  out  here  we 
have  something  well  worth  shoot- 
ing for  and  in  the  meantime  to  all 
of  you  even-tempered,  strong- 
limbed,  stout-hearted  sportsmen 
who  are  active  fishermen  and  to 
those  of  you  who  follow  the  sport 
in  print — tight  lines,  good  luck! 


American  gunning 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

the  farmer."  They  take  and  take 
and  scoff  at  laws  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it  and  they  would  not 
give  a  plugged  penny  to  improve 
conditions.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment for?  Yet  in  their  blind  Bol- 
shevik stupidity  they  will  obstruct 
any  law  which  would  encourage 
the  wealthy  man  to  improve  his 
shooting,  though  the  overflow 
would  vastly  improve  theirs. 
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They  are  the  minority  you  say 
— these  undesirables!  Yes,  but 
they  are  not  a  small  minority.  I 
have  observed  them  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
they  have  contributed  much  to  the 
present  conditions.  However,  their 
day  is  almost  over,  because  they 
are  of  the  breed  which  will  quit 
when  there  is  no  more  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  If  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  change  would  bring  in  its 
wake  better  sport  for  the  deserv 
ing  element,  I  would  indeed  be 
traitor  to  my  best  friends. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance,  though 
I  could  offer  a  dozen.  While  shoot 
ing  on  an  estate  in  Scotland  I 
asked  my  loader  (whom  I  was 
paying  a  wage  of  $2.50  a  day)  to 
accompany  me  to  a  distant  estate 
the  following  week.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said  that  he  could  not 
do  it.  "You  see  sir,  it's  like  this, 
I  run  a  bit  of  a  syndicate  for  some 
of  my  friends  and  myself  and  *t 
starts  next  week.  Our  minister  is 
in  it  and  the  local  doctor,  the 
butcher,*  a  couple  of  lads  from 
near-by  town,  and  my  brother  and 
I.  Oh  it's  only  a  wee  shoot  of  some 
six  hundred  acres,  but  we  shoot 
it  once  a  week  and  it  only  costs  u?1 
three  pounds  each  for  the  seasoi 
and  with  the  rabbits  we  got  six- 
hundred  head  off  of  it  last  year 
between  September  and  February.' 

If  that  sort  of  thing  is  possible 
in  a  little  country  like  Scotland, 
land  with  a  teeming  population 
twenty  miles  from  a  city  the  size 
of  Edinburgh,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
a  land  as  vast  as  America?  Do 
you  think  for  one  minute  that  a 
Scottish  pastor  gets  a  big  income? 
Another  member  of  the  syndical 
worked  for  me  for  $2.50  per  day! 
With  wages  where  they  are  in 
America,  do  you  mean  to  tell  im 
that  only  rich  men  can  shoot  heij 
under  the  coming  system?  Yet, 
have  heard  the  President  of  the 
American  Game  Association  say 
publicly  that  there  was  no  shoot- 
ing for  the  poor  man  in  Europe* 
simply  because  he  did  not  hav< 
the  courage,  or  was  too  ignorant  oj 
conditions  there,  to  tell  his  hearer; 
the  truth.  Scotland  and  Englanc 
are  studded  with  such  little  shoot; 
as  I  described  because  they  had 
the  common  sense  to  put  thei 
shooting  on  a  sound  commercia 
basis  years  ago. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  jeer  al 
these  prophesies.  Let  me  reminc 
them  that  we  are  a  sane  people; 
we  get  hysterical  and  wave  th< 
American  flag  and  prate  about  oui 
shooting  rights,  which  never  wen 
anything  but  privileges — privilege 
which  we  abused,  but  underneat] 
it  all  we  have  a  hard  businea 
sense.  It  is  not  for  nothing  tha 
we  are  acknowledged  to  be  tin 
world's  most  progressive  businea 
people;  and  game  can  only  be  re 
stored  by  dropping  our  idealist! 
dreams  and  putting  it  on  a  sounj 
business  basis.  That  means  ves^ 
ing  the  rights  to  the  game  in  th< 
property  owners  who  support  it- 
rich  and  poor,  farmers  and  mil 
lionaires  alike — and  by  making  tha 
non-property  owners  pay  for  th<| 
privilege  of  taking  it  or  quit!  I 
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A  FAMOUS  STAR  IN  A  DRAMATIC  NEW  ITINERARY! 

THE  AQUITANIA 

cruise  de  luxe  to  the  West  Indies  and 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

VENEZUELA  •  BRAZIL  •  URUGUAY  •  ARGENTINA 
from   New  York  Wednesday,  February  17 

Premiere  of  a  famous  star  .  .  .  largest  liner  ever  to  sail  below  the  Equator!  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  at  the  peak  of  its  most  colorful  season,  will  welcome  her  —  and  you!  — 
with  gay  fiestas.  Montevideo  and  its  beaches  will  acclaim  her  with  all  the  whirl  of 
fashion  that  makes  this  the  Deauville  of  South  America.  You  may  spend  three  days  in 
Buenos  Aires,  greatest  capital  of  them  all  -  .  .  as  sophisticated  as  its  polo,  as  spirited 
as  its  native  tango.  River  steamer  to  and  from  'B.  A."  is  included  in  the  cruise  rate. 
You  visit,  too,  Nassau  and  Panama,  La  Guaira  in  Venezuela,  Barbados,  Bahia  in 
Brazil  and  Trinidad.  The  Aquitania  invites  you  to  forty  days  of  distinguished  cruising 
.  .  .  but  you  should  make  reservations  early!    40  DAYS  •  •  •  *495  up 


SUNSHINE  CRUISES 

TO  NASSAU  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 


Britannic  Christmas  Cruise  sails  Dec.  18  to  St. 
Thomas,  La  Guaira,  Curacao,  Cartagena, 
Panama,  and  Havana.  1  5  days,  only  $1 87.50  up. 

Berengaria  New  Year's  Cruise  sails  Dec.  29  for 
New  Year's  Eve  in  Nassau!  5  days,  $77.50  up. 

Britannic  to  the  West  Indies.  6-day  cruise  to 
Nassau  sails  Jan.  8,  $75  up.  8-day  cruise  to 
Nassau  and  Havana,  sailing  Jan.  16,  $100  up. 


Weekly  Nassau  Cruises  .  .  .  Carinthia  every 
Saturday  Jan.  23  through  March.  Six-day  round 
trip  (day  and  evening  in  Nassau),  $70  up.  With 
stopover  privilege,  $95  up.  One  way,  $65  up. 

Georgic  to  the  Caribbean.  Jan.  9  &  23  to  Ber- 
muda, Haiti,  Havana,  Nassau  —  11  days,  $140 
up.  Feb.  6  &  27  to  ten  'highspot'  ports  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  —  18  days,  $220  up. 


See  your  local  agent  or  Cunard  White  Star,  25  Broadway  and  638  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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There's 
a  World  of  Difference  .  .  . 

when  it's  SANDEMAN ! 


YES  ...  as  different  as  day  from 
night.  Until  you  have  tried 
Sandeman  you  have  not  found  out 
how  truly  great  imported  Sherry 
and  Port  can  be. 

Since  1790,  Sandeman  has  produced 
and  bottled  the  Sherries  and  Ports 
of  Kings  and  Princes  .  .  .  the  Sher- 
ries and  Ports  of  the  most  discrim- 
inating tastes  on  the  Continent,  in 
England,  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  You  can  easily  afford 
the  luxury  of  the  best — Sandeman. 

Sandeman  Sherries  and  Ports  are 
available  at  better  restaurants  and 
clubs;  or  by  the  bottle  or  case  at 
good  retail  stores. 


Skerrie*— JA^M  18  to  JO*  bw  *ofut0. 
torls— Alcohol   19  Co  tl$  bw  — fc— 


SANDEMAN 


SHERRIES  AND  PORTS 

Produced  and  Bottled  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  INC.,  N.  Y.  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S. 


How  we  cook  game  in  England 


ELSIE  TURNER 


The  first  game  available  are 
Grouse.  They  come  into  sea- 
son on  the  twelfth  of  August, 
and  though  somewhat  expensive  at 
first  (about  10s.  a  brace),  they  soon 
become  cheaper,  and  in  a  good  sea- 
son are  abundant.  The  young  birds 
are  usually  served  roasted.  They 
should  have  the  breasts  covered 
with  very  fat  home-cured  bacon 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  birds 
during  cooking;  they  also  require 
frequent  basting  as  Grouse  are  nat- 
urally very  dry  birds.  A  square  of 
toast  is  set  below  the  birds  in  the 
roasting  tin,  and  on  this  toast  they 
are  served  when  transferred  to  the 
hot  serving  dish.  They  must  never 
be  overdone,  but  as  much  under- 
done as  personal  tastes  require. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  watercress 
and  serve  bread  sauce,  fried 
crumbs,  and  gravy  in  sauce  boats. 
Chip  potatoes,  cut  very  thin  and 
known  as  "game,  chips,"'  or  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  again  into  "matches'' 
or  "straws"  and  fried  a  golden 
brown  in  deep  fat,  together  with 
green  peas  or  beans,  are  the  ac- 
companying vegetables. 

Old  Grouse  are  stewed  slowly 
and  served  in  a  casserole  or  made 
into  a  game  pie  or  pudding:  they 
also  make  delicious  potted  meat. 
The  meat  is  taken  off  the  bones  of 
a  cooked  bird,  mace,  salt,  and  pep- 


per  added,  and  pounded  together 
with  a  little  stock  and  enough  very 
thick  cream  to  get  it  to  the  right 
consistency.  Press  into  a  glass  or 
china  dish  and  run  a  thin  layer  of 
melted  butter  on  the  top. 

Partridges  are  the  next  birds, 
and  September,  the  first,  will  always 
find  keen  sportsmen  out  in  the 
fields  after  these  succulent  little 
brown  birds.  They  are  delicious 
eaten  the  day  they  are  shot,  or  else 
must  be  hung  for  a  week  or  longer 
according  to  the  weather. 

Roast  Partridges  are  cooked  in 
the  same  way  as  Grouse,  but  a 
young  Partridge  cooked  in  a  cab- 
bage is  a  very  popular  dish.  Choose 
young  birds  and  place  them  in  a 
stewpan  on  a  good  sound  cabbage 
surrounded  by  lean  bacon,  cut  up 
onions,  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  and 
enough  white  wine  to  keep  all 
moist.  About  two  hours  is  the  time 
for  stewing  slowly  and  more  white 
wine  must  be  added  if  the  liquor 
dries  up.  Serve  very  hot.  each  bird 


in  the  cabbage  in  which  it  has 
cooked,  with  a  little  of  the  gravy 
poured  over  it.  If  old  birds  are 
used  for  this  dish,  they  must  be 
stewed  first  till  tender  and  then  put 
in  the  pan  containing  the  cabbages, 
seasoning  and  wine. 

On  October  the  first.  Pheasants 
can  be  shot,  though  the  big  covert 
shoots  are  never  arranged  till  No- 
vember, when  the  leaves  are  off  the 
trees  and  the  undergrowth  dying 


Sketches  by  Dorothy  A. 

Partridges  in  cabbages 


down.  Early  Pheasants  are  shot 
from  small  outlying  woods,  or  when 
driving.  Partridges  a  quantity  are 
found  in  root  fields.  An  early 
Pheasant,  if  quite  young,  is  consid- 
ered a  delicacy,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  tasteless  compared 
to  those  which  have  hung  till  a 
gamy  flavor  is  obtained.  A  Pheas- 
ant can  be  cooked  in  everyway  like 
a  chicken,  but  in  pies  and  stews 
some  added  stock  is  necessary  as  a 
Pheasant  has  little  juice  of  its  own. 
They  are  roasted  and  stewed,  fried 
and  boiled,  boned  and  braised,  cur- 
ried and  cocotted.  The  last  named 
is  particularly  good  for  an  old  bird. 
Tie  some  very  fat  slices  of  bacon 
over  a  Pheasant's  breast  and  braise 
in  an  earthenware  casserole  with 
cut  up  potato,  small  onions,  car- 
rots, minced  ham  and  plenty  o.' 
Madeira  sauce.  The  casserole  is 
sent  into  the  dining  room  and  a  hot 
dish  supplied  on  which  it  is  cut  up. 
but  hand  round  the  casserole  with 
the  gravy  as  therein  lies  the  flavor. 

Pheasant  with  creamed  tomato 
sauce  will  often  tempt  sportsmen 
who  shoot  a  great  deal  and  tire  of 
eating  Pheasants  constantly  for 
four  months  in  the  year.  The 
Pheasant  should  be  cut  up  in  neat  J 
pieces,  and  be  sure  you  choose  a| 
young  bird  or  well-hung  hen:  lay' 
the  pieces  in  cold  water.  Brown  an  I 
onion  in  butter  in  a  copper  sauce- 
pan, add  half  a  tumblerful  of  thick, 
well-seasoned  tomato  sauce,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  another  of  J 
paprika.  Put  the  pieces  of  Pheas-I 
ant  in  the  pan  and  close  tightly:  I 
simmer  for  an  hour,  shaking  the! 
pan  frequently.  Xow  add  half  pin'-P 
of  really  thick  cream  and  mix  tbor-i 
oughly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Servel 
with  a  border  of  Chipolata  sau-1 
sages,  and  those  who  are  tired  o: 
Pheasant  can  eat  the  sausage?. 

I  read  recently  in  a  "Cookery 
Book  for  Appreciative  Epicures' 
that  all  small  game  birds  must  be 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


counthy  i. in: 


SOMEONE  once  said  that  Dickens  was  England's  greatest  chef  because  he  did 
'  his  cooking  with  pad  and  pencil!  Let  the  quip  pass.  There  is  no  call  to  defend 
the  culinary  genius  of  a  nation  that  has  given  plum  pudding  to  the  world. 

Imagine  a  Christmas  feast,  devised  in  the  grand  manner,  with  this  traditional 
sweet  not  ready  for  a  grand  finale!  The  castle  cooks  of  Britain  were  inspired 
indeed  when  they  spiced  luscious  fruits  and  baked  this  old-style  goody  at 
holiday  time.  And  Heinz  plum  pudding  is  the  true  English  kind:  rich,  fruity, 
delicious — ready  to  heat  and  serve. 

Listen,  also,  to  the  ingredients  that  go  into  Heinz  mincemeat — tender,  lean  beef, 
suet,  Valencia  seeded  raisins,  plump  Grecian  case  currants,  firm,  juicy  apples, 
lemon  peel,  aromatic  candied  citron,  oriental  spices,  ancestral  skill! 

Two  other  members  of  the  famous  57  Varieties  that  you'll  want  for  the  holidays 
and  other  festive  occasions  the  year  around,  are:  light-textured  Heinz  fig  pud- 
ding and  date  pudding,  made  of  choicest  fruits,  as  only  our  chefs  know  how! 


Tune  in  Heinz  Magazine  of  the  Air.  Full  half  hour — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings, 11  E.S.T.;  10  C.S.T.;  9  M.T.;  12  Noon  Pacific  Time— Columbia  Network. 
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UNEQUALLED 

SOUTH 
AFRICA 

C7*^0  Capetown  via  Gibraltar  in  as  little  as  19 
days!  It's  the  fastest  service  to  South  Africa 
.  .  .  with  brilliant  Lido  life  all  the  way  on  fine  Italian 
Line  vessels.  The  famous  "Duilio"  and  "Giulio 
Cesare",  swift  white  luxury  liners,  are  especially 
ventilated  and  equipped  for  tropical  climates.  And 
every  minute  of  the  voyage  you  enjoy  famous  Italian 
Line  service,  courtesy  and  seamanship.  Direct  con- 
nections for  Dakar,  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  Port  Natal. 


Special  Low-Cost  Inclusive  Tours  to  the 

EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

Johannesburg  Open  to  Jan.  15,  1937 


ITALIAN  LINE 

H 

Apply  to  local  Travel  Agent,  or  624  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


On  safari 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

150  pounds  of  ivory  are  compara- 
tively numerous  but  naturally 
those  carrying  the  heavier  ivory 
are  not  so  frequently  found.  How- 
ever, during  my  last  three  visits  to 
this  part  of  the  country  each  of 
my  clients  was  lucky  enough  to 
bag  an  elephant  with  tusks  of  over 
100  pounds  apiece.  It  is  reckoned 
that  in  Kenya  Colony,  Tangayika 
territory,  there  are  over  40,000  ele- 
phants. In  my  opinion,  after  many 
years  of  professional  hunting, 
there  is  no  other  form  of  sport 
that  can  compare  with  the  sport 
of  elephant  shooting. 

The  game  laws  of  Kenya  and 
Tangayika  are  very  generous  and 
on  a  two  months'  safari  the  hunter 
should  reasonably  expect  to  secure 
specimens  of  the  following  game: 
elephant,  lion,  buffalo,  rhino,  leop- 
ard, cheetah,  hippo,  giraffe,  greater 
kudu,  lesser  kudu,  sable  and  roan 
antelope,  elope,  hartebeeste,  wilde- 
beeste,  topi,  water  buck,  oryx,  and 
many  other  different  species  of  the 
smaller  antelopes  and  gazelles.  A 
successful  safari  should  produce 
from  forty  to  fifty  different  heads 
of  game.  The  long  rains  are 
normally  expected  towards  the  end 
of  March  and  continue  until  the 
end  of  June,  and  therefore  the 
best  time  for  hunting  is  from  the 
beginning  of  July  until  the  end  of 
March,  practically  eight  months 
out  of  the  year.  There  are  some- 
times light  rains  in  November  but 
they  are  not  heavy  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  hunting. 

The  experienced  big  -  game 
hunter  may  prefer  to  hunt  alone 
but  to  the  novice  a  professional 
hunter  is  almost  essential.  Through 
his  knowledge  of  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  different  species  of 
game,  he  can  lead  his  party  to  the 
best  shooting  grounds  without 
waste  of  time.  He  will  take  over 
entire  charge  of  the  safari  and 
native  personnel  and  be  ever  at 
hand  with  his  rifle  to  insure  the 
safety  of  his  clients  or  to  cover 
any  mistakes  they  may  make. 

Now  a  brief  outline  of  camp 
life.  You  can  be  as  comfortable 
on  safari  as  you  can  be  in  your 
own  house  —  perhaps  more  so! 
You  can  have  iced  drinks;  you 
can,  if  you  like,  have  a  seven 
course  dinner;  you  can  sleep 
soundly  in  a  comfortable  cot  un- 
der a  double-fly  tent.  You  can  get 
all  the  kick,  all  the  fun  you  want 
out  of  hunting,  and  you  need  not 
rough  it  unless  you  are  so  minded. 
Many  people  make  a  great  fuss 
about  the  sun  and  you  hear  a  lot 
of  nonsense  talked  about  actinic 
rays  and  what  not.  With  a  good 
thick  felt  hat  and  khaki  shirt,  with 
perhaps  a  red  cellular  undervest, 
few  people  experience  any  sun  dis- 
comfort. There  are,  of  course, 
those  who  insist  on  tropical  hel- 
mets; there  are  also  people  still 
about  the  world  who  wear  red 
flannel  petticoats,  I  believe!  The 
best  leg  wear  for  men  and  women 
are  trousers  of  some  tough  mate- 
rial to  provide  protection  against 
thorns,  grass  seeds,  and  ticks.  A 


good  thick  overcoat  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
the  climate  being  for  the  most 
part  temperate,  not  tropical — 
sunny  days  and  cool  nights. 

Mosquito  boots  after  dusk  are 
a  wise  precaution,  though  at  3000 
to  4000  feet,  the  altitude  of  some 
of  the  finest  big-game  areas,  mos- 
quitoes are  rarely  found.  Don't 
forget  your  cameras,  including  a 
movie  camera  if  possible.  Wonder- 
ful close-up  pictures  of  lion  and 
other  game  will  be  one  of  the  most  h 
cherished  treasures  of  your  trip.  I 
A  hunting  safari  is  an  astonish- 
ingly pleasant  life  which  appeals 
to  old  and  young  alike.  For  while 
youth  can  take  advantage  of  mus- 
cle and  sinew,  age  can  utilize  iron 
and  petrol.  The  busy  man  can, 
right  out  in  the  wilds,  get  his  news 
bulletin  wireless  telephoned  to 
him,  while  the  more  fortunate, 
who  can  for  a  time  cast  responsi- 
bility aside,  can  be  as  completely 
cut  off  from  the  world  as  though 
on  a  trip -to  the  moon. 

The  recollection  of  your  first 
lion,  killed  perhaps  when  charg- 
ing, the  "spoor  up"  and  success- 
ful shot  at  a  lone  bull  elephant 
(the  most  wonderful  memory  a 
hunter  can  have)  your  first  sight 
of  the  greater  kudu,  the  king  of 
all  antelope,  the  immense  game 
herds  passing  in  their  thousands  to 
water — these  memories  will  last  a 
lifetime.  There  could  be  no  better 
description  of  such  a  trip  than  the 
words  of  the  late  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  his  return  from  his  African 
hunting  trip.  He  said,  "There  are 
no  words  than  can  tell  the  hidden 
spirit  of  the  wilderness,  that  can 
reveal  its  mystery,  its  melancholy, 
its  charm.  There  is  a  delight  in  the 
hardy  life  in  the  open,  in  the  thrill 
of  the  fight  with  dangerous  game. 
Apart  from  this,  yet  mingled  with 
it,  is  the  strong  attraction  of  the 
silent  places,  of  the  great  tropic 
moons,  of  the  splendor  of  the  new- 
stars;  where  the  wanderer  sees 
the  awful  glory  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set in  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
earth,  unworn  of  man  and  changed 
only  by  the  slow  change  of  the 
ages  through  time  everlasting." 

California  gentlemen 
ranckers  prefer  blondes 

{Continued  from  page  60) 
road  that  looks  none  too  well 
traveled.  Shut  off  from  the  ocean 
breeze,  the  farther  back  into  the 
mountains  we  go,  the  hotter  it  be- 
comes; that  is,  in  July.  After 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  twisting  and 
climbing  along  narrow  ledges,  we 
drop  down  into  a  delightful  strip 
of  valley  with  what  appears  as  a 
small  village  in  the  distance.  The 
"village"  turns  out  to  be  Los 
Priestos  Rancho,  consisting  of  the 
Murphy  ranch  house,  many  sta- 
bles, superintendent's  and  ranch 
hands'  quarters.  Much  to  our  sur- 
prise, back  here  where  water  is  at 
a  premium,  there  are  beautiful 
gardens,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  and  all  that  the  heart  may 
desire  of  beauty  and  pleasure. 
Our  fine  Palominos  are  quar- 
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i  \ •« N I  iU%   I  VMI'M    Cemd  M 

i  I  Mir  mfrittir  lsui|Mi  wired  fur  rice  - 
Hi,  it  ^  4  oiupJele  Mllh  brackets  for 
tlwtr  or  |Nlr  |mmU  .    .    .   Pair,  $I.VOO 


t  hi  i .sr. \  smrs  nn.r  rMX  Ks 

I  he     "\  i  n, I-  i  l  il  i  "    H-dn*  ship's 
hell   -  r  i  ,  I.  ■  i .      de«k    .  I.  .  k    In    I ....... . 

rase  with  Itmwi  ■■Mtkf*  .  .  fit*!  INI 
The  "Clinton"  i  IimI,  smaller  mnl 

non-strtktn**  $a.voo 


C  VSHM  F  It F  RORFS-Futl-slsed 
rol*r«  made  in  Sent  land,  martrlmi*- 
I y  soft  and  extremr-lt  ttnrm.  Vrinlir 
only  to  o*.  Plain  colors,  rnrli.  $20.00 


AAF  rOKI  \IU  K  HvniO—  V 
powerful.  t'\w  tube.  V.C.-IM..  -in-,  r 

hclcrod>  nr    r.ul  with    d>  miniir 

speaker  and  self-contained  aerial. 
Light  tan  washable  fabric   .  $25.00 


Ml  SICAL  JUGS—  FnglUh  Crown 
IVvon  jugs  decorated  in  colored  re- 
lief, with  words  of  song  they  sing. 
John  Peel  or  Daisy  Bell.  Each!  $10.00 


(llir'tslhias 


Do  yOUr  Christ  iii.ih 
sllO|»|»in$>  al  home 

Send  fur  this  {jifi  ealalog.  It  contains  nearly 
three  hundred  «ri f I  article*  in  <,'reat  variety  of 
kin. I  ami  price,  hut  all  ap|>ealiug  to  those  who 
love  outdoor  life  anil  s|M>rt. 

Willi  lliis  "gift  shop  in  a  hook,"  you  may 
choose  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  many  of 
the  gifts  hein<;  designed  and  made  solely  for  11-. 
Mail  orders  are  given  prompt,  careful  service. 

Svml  f„r  "The  Chri»tmn*  Trail" 

VISIT  THE  CIIKISTM  VS  (OltltAI,-,,  whole  floor 
of  game*,  ■  ■  •  •  t  -  uml    |   ■  toys  for  eliililren 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  Co. 

The  Greatest  Sporting  GooJs  Store  in  the  fVorlJ 
MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

I  III!  VI. o  STUKF:  Von  I  k  .  &  Antolnc,  .13  So.  w  shs-h  Avenue 


TIIK  HAMIM  SAIIIIIi- A  hand- 
made forward  seal  saddle  with  semt- 
fh  illilr  tree,  pigskin  seal  uml  Incon- 
spicuous knee  rolls.  Finest  quality 
materials  I  hrooghout ,  Including 
girth,   stirrup   leathers   and  Iron*. 

9115.00 


HURRICANE  IMPF- Ideal  sport- 
men*i  pine  for  outdoor  use.  f  n  finest 
mnl  ■■  red  briar.  A  hinged  rap  pre- 
vents tobacco  burning  I'm*  «  •  | .  ■  - 1 1  . 
and  stops Hpurks  from  esea pin g.  $7.50 


I»FSK  WRITING  PAD— A  complete, 
desk  pad  made  in  Knghind  of  fine 
Inng-grn  i  im  -d  leal  hers.  Odors :  red, 
blue  or  brown.  Size  14"  by  10".  $10.00 
In  fine  English  hazel  pig   •   .  $18.50 


©  a 

LADIES'  GOLFERS  IM  RSK-Im- 
fMirted  calfskin  hag  in  brown,  blue, 
red  or  green.  Outside  pocket  for 
rigaret tea  and  interior  with  mirror 
and  change  purse.  Moire  silk-lined 
and  separate  oil  silk  pocket  .  $10.00 


DOME  BADMINTON— A  popular 
game  for  indoor  play.  Set  in  com- 
plete  with  four  ha ts.  similar  to  ping- 
!"">■_■  shuttlecocks,  jointed  {Mists 
and  nets  •••>  $7.50 


FISHERM  UV'9  KMI  E  WITH 
SC  A  LK — Contains  large  blade, 
scissors,  corkscrew,  tweezers, 
disgorger  and  scale  weighing 
up  to  12  lbs  $12.50 


MARION KTTK  THE  \TEK — A  real 
theater.  SUe  47"  x  40",  with  velvet 
curtains  and  adjustable  wings,  fin- 
ished in  blue  with  silver  .  $12.50 
Circus  puppets,  including  ringmas- 
ter, bare- back  dancer,  clown  and 

animals  $25.00 

Cinderella  set,  6  characters  .  $20.00 


JAEGER  CAMEL-HAIR  ROBE— A 
luxurious  robe  for  men ;  made  of  the 
finest  camel-hair.  Sizes:  small,  me- 
dium, large  and  extra  large  .  $45.00 
Other  camel-hair  robes   •  •  $25.00 


FOLDING  BACKGAMMON  TABLE 
— A  folding  table  exquisitely  lac- 
quered, in  choice  of  red.  black  or 
green.  Cork-lined  hoard.  Complete 
with  men.  doubling  cube,  dice  and 
cups  $75.00 


DOG'S  LAMP  POST— Symbol 
of  urban  life  and  the  dog.  This 
actually  lights  and  contains  in 
the  base  an  assortment  of 
squeaking  delights  for  the 
family  pet  $3.75 


A  &  F  OVER  AND  UNDER  SHOT- 
Gl  N  —  A  well-balanced,  hard  shoot- 
ing, imported  hammerless  shotgun 
with  automatic  ejectors  in  all  stand- 
ard gauges  from  12  to  .410.  Barrels 
are  26,  28  or  30  inches  long  .  $150.00 
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gift  to  strike  joy  into  the  heart  of  any  lover 
'of  the  outdoors — the  finest  glass  made,  a  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Binocular.  Acclaimed  by  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  aviators,  hunters,  polo  enthusiasts  and 
yachtsmen  everywhere.  Write  for  40-page  catalog 
of  useful  binocular  information;  describes  features 
of  eleven  Bausch  &  Lomb  models,  $66  to  $132. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  270  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  WORLD'S   BEST— BY  ANY  TEST 


BAUSCl4?&  LOMB 


Four 

Memorable 
Perfumes 

ARPEGE 
RUMEUR 
SCAN  DAL 
MY  SIN 


LANVIN 


tered  in  large  screened  stables, 
finished  inside  in  white,  orange, 
and  black,  and  hung  with  oil 
paintings  of  coach-and-four  days 
in  early  California.  Is  it  any 
wonder  these  beautiful  horses  arch 
their  necks  and  step  high,  wide, 
and  handsome  in  such  an  environ- 
ment? Bathed  and  curried  daily, 
their  haunches  glistening,  all  these 
pampered  beauties  have  to  do  is 
wait  for  daily  exercise.  Even  tail- 
swishing  at  flies  is  made  unneces- 
sary by  the  busy  electric  hum  and 
snap  of  modern  fly-catchers. 

Standing  at  attention,  ears  up 
and  eyes  flashing,  there  were  only 
two  occasions  when  we  saw  any 
sign  of  letdown  in  dignity.  Once 
when  Betty,  small  daughter  of  the 
superintendent,  came  into  the 
stable,  there  was  much  whinnying 
and  stamping.  As  purveyor  of 
sugar  lumps,  Betty  has  them  all 
at  her  feet.  Later  when  several 
were  turned  loose  in  the  paddock 
for  our  special  benefit,  much  to 
our  amazement,  each  of  the  digni- 
fied creatures  hunted  out  a  nice 
dusty  spot  in  which  to  roll,  a 
surprisingly  ordinary  horsey  trick 
for  such  highbrows.  And  what 
must  those  boys,  who  curry  and 
polish  all  day,  have  said  about  us 
coming  along  and  causing  such  an 
irregularity? 

Perhaps  you  are  asking  why 
these  horses  live  such  an  apart- 
ment house  life  with  all  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  at  hand  in  which 
to  run?  Probably  the  time  comes 
when  they  are  turned  loose,  free 
to  roam  the  mountain  sides,  but 
this  was  summer  and  the  horses 
were  merely  visiting  at  home  be- 
tween fiestas.  Also  these  animals 
are  a  bit  too  valuable  to  turn 
loose  at  random,  with  the  chance 
of  their  biting  and  kicking.  They 
seem  a  bit  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  possibly  a  bit  jealous 
of  each  other,  but  such  well 
mannered,  proper  fellows  with 
strangers.  The  Palomino  is  espe- 
cially adaptable  as  a  saddle  horse 
for  the  ranchman  because  of  his 
endurance  on  hard  long  rides. 

Inquisitive  about  the  value  of 
the  individual  horse,  we  ventured 
to  ask  Mr.  Johnston  the  price  of 
the  horse  he  was  riding.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy is  a  quiet,  retiring  gentleman, 
who  is  not  interested  in  price.  In 
fact,  he  hates  to  part  with  a  single 
one  of  his  horses.  Mr.  Johnston 
was  finally  inveigled  into  giving 
an  approximate  value  of  $1700, 
but  some  Palominos,  we  know, 
have  brought  $2500. 

Not  all  early  Californians,  one 
must  remember,  imported  Palo- 
minos. Many  chose  white  Ara- 
bians. Today,  they  are  still  to  be 
found  in  California  in  one  superb 
group  owned  by  Adolfo  Cama- 
rillo.  Famous  the  world  over,  these 
white  beauties  are  raised  merely 
as  a  hobby  by  Mr.  Camarillo,  on 
his  10,000-acre  ranch  near  the 
village,  of  Camarillo,  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Los  Angeles. 

Besides  a  visit  to  see  Mr.  Cama- 
rillo's  beautiful  horses,  it  is  a  joy 
to  spend  a  day  on  this  fine  old 
rancho,  which  Don  Adolfo  and  his 
family  have  made  famous  for  its 
hospitality  and  good  cheer.  He  has 


been  raising  white  Arabians  since 
1921.  The  story  of  the  breeding 
of  these  pink-skinned,  white  beau 
ties  seems  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  fact  that 
the  white  horses  are  produced  by 
breeding  a  white  Arabian  stallion 
with  a  black  or  chestnut  Morgan 
mare  or  vice  versa.  The  sire  of 
Sultan,  the  first  white  Arabian 
Mr.  Camarillo  owned,  was  a  White 
Arabian,  bred  with  a  black  Mor 
gan  mare. 

There  never  were  such  pink 
skins,  unless  that  of  rabbit's  ears, 
as  these  Camarillo  white  Arabians 
have,  nor  such  fine  white  coats  of 
hair.  For  all  of  the  world,  the 
luster  of  their  coats  outshines  the 
oiled  heads  of  Hollywood's  most 
brilliantined  sheiks.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  horses,  the  sheen  is> 
natural.  Nothing  is  done  to  imJ 
prove   the   natural   brilliance  of 
their  coats  beyond  a  daily  batbl 
and  brushing  twice  a  day. 

To  think  that  these  snow  white 
animals  are  born  of  one  brunette 
parent  is  amazing.  Breeding  of  a] 
white  stallion  and  a  white  marei 
has  rarely  been  successful.  Mrl 
Camarillo,  with  an  amused  grin! 
tells  of  one  incident.  One  of  hifl 
finest  white  Arabian  stallions  was 
bred  with  a  white  Arabian  mare 
belonging  to  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
stables.  The  offspring  was  a  sorrel 
filly.  But  later  the  same  sorrel, 
bred  to  a  white  Arabian,  produced 
a  white  colt. 

Mr.  Camarillo's  horses  are  not 
for  sale.  To  this  remarkable  son 
of  one  of  early  California's  illus- 
trious families,  they  are  almost  as 
dear  as  his  children,  and  to  ap- 
preciate this  affection,  one  must 
understand  the  whole-hearted  de- 
votion of  a  Spanish  household. 
Last  Christmas,  Mr.  Camarillo 
refused  an  offer  of  $5000  for  Dia- 
mond from  an  army  Colonel,  who 
desired  the  horse  as  a  gift  for  the 
President  of  Mexico.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  relented,  Mr.  Cama- 
rillo admits,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Sultan,  his  original  stallion, 
had  just  died  of  pneumonia.  Dia- 
mond, a  son  of  Sultan,  is  one  of 
his  best  stallions. 

Though  the  white  beauties  are 
not  for  sale,  we  see  them  now  and 
then  in  a  motion  picture,  the  lead 
horse  ridden  by  the  hero.  Too,  like 
the  Palominos,  the  Arabians  are 
part  of  all  California  fiestas.  In 
fact,  the  white  Arabians  and  the 
Palominos,  meeting  in  one  gay 
parade  after  another,  are  as  old 
friends  as  their  masters,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  Mr.  Camarillo. 

Filled  with  fire  and  vim,  the 
white  Arabian  is  high  spirited 
without  being  nervous.  Quick  to 
learn,  he  is  readily  educated  in 
high  school  tricks.  He  is  self- 
possessed,  obeying  orders  willingly 
when  he  is  well  ridden.  Loose 
among  his  own  kind,  he  is  friendly 
but  incorrigible  at  the  approach  of 
a  stallion  of  another  breed. 

"Gentlemen  prefer  blondes,''  Wt 
have  heard.  The  California  coun- 
try gentleman,  at  least,  proves  that 
point  in  the  case  of  his  choice  of 
a  saddle  horse,  which  invariably  is 
either  a  golden-haired  Palomino  or 
a  platinum-blonde  Arabian. 


selling  organ  in  the  world 


or  your  home -a  new  miracle  of 


organ  music ! 


EADY  THIS  wonderful  organ  has 
ened  a  whole  new  chapter  of  musical 
;tory.  It  produces  the  full  range  of 
vely  tones  heard  in  cathedrals.  Yet 
10  pipes,  no  reeds.  Played  like  any 
the  Hammond  embodies  a  wholly 
rinciple  of  design.  It  originates 
by  electrical  impulses  instead  of 
pressure. 

h  the  creation  of  the  Hammond, 
e,  exquisite  beautv  of  organ  music 

the  first  time  become  a  practical 
in  private  residences.  This  remark- 
w  organ  occupies  only  a  four-foot 

fits  in  any  living  room.  And  it 
o  more  than  a  fine  piano. 


To  musicians,  the  Hammond  has  come  as 
a  revelation.  Noted  artists  and  composers 
were  among  the  first  to  buy  it. 

Modern  quick -tempo  music  can  be 
played  on  the  Hammond  with  an  ease  and 
brilliance  of  effect  never  before  possible 
on  the  organ.  And  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  organ  voices  —  flute,  diapason, 
strings,  reeds  —  scores  of  interesting, lovely 
new  tones  are  instantly  available. 

See  and  hear  the  Hammond  at  any 
of  our  dealers  in  principal  cities.  Look 
in  your  Classified  Telephone  Directory 
under  "Organs",  or  "Organs,  Electric."  Or 
write  The  Hammond  Organ,  2903 
North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


An  organ  that  creates  exquisite  tones  electrically 


Fits  in  a  four-foot  square. 

In  the  Hammond,  the  whole  com- 
plex mechanism  of  the  conven- 
tional organ  is  reduced  to  two 
simple  units.  The  graceful  spinet  - 
like  console,  with  its  bench, 
occupies  no  more  space  than  a 
writing  desk  and  chair.  The 
tone  cabinet  can  be  placed  any- 
where. Both  units  are  designed 
with  attractive  simplicity,  and 
harmonize  well  with  a  wide 
range  of  decorative  schemes. 


No  installation  —  just  plug 

in.  In  the  past  the  installation 
of  an  organ  has  meant  permanent 
structural  alterations.  With  the 
Hammond  there  is  no  building 
in  of  any  kind.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  connect  the  cord  with 
any  electric  outlet. 
Easy  to  move.  The  console  of 
the  Hammond  can  be  carried 
by  two  men.  The  tone  cabinet 
and  bench  can  be  moved  like 
any  other  pieces  of  furniture. 


MOND     DEALERS     ARE      NOW     HOLDING      DAILY      GIFT-SEASON  DEMONSTRATIONS 


$1250  ^"K 

Chicago— slightly  higher 
for  large  installations  ^j) 
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RWELRV  thi*  year  l»  more 
cm  hauling  than  evei ,  wit- 
ness   |  he    bract-lets  and 
rings  portrayed  on  the  facing 
page.  The  first  in  of  emeralds 
and  diamonds  joined  together 
in  two  rows,  .ind  with  a  dia 
mond   ilasp   for   extra  bril- 
liant e.  The  ring,  no  doubt,  was 
mined  from  the  famous  Col- 
ombia mines  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  emeralds  of  best 
color  and  quality  are  found. 
\  new  ty|H'  of  bracelet  em- 
phasizing nold,  which  is  fast 
gaining  in  popularity,  has  a 
flexibility  most  unusual.  The 
buckle   decoration   of  rubies 
and   diamonds   reminds  one 
of  the  bracelets  our  grand- 
mothers wore.  Gold,  rubies, 
and  diamonds  in  the  ring  con- 
tinue the  ensemble  idea.  All 
from   Mart  us  and  Company. 
Paul  Flato  is  noted  for  his 
distinguished  and  original  de- 
signs.   This    bracelet  (upper 
right)  is  of  Oriental  cabochon 
sapphires  with  diamond  clip 
treated  in  a  twist  arrangement 
which  is  most  intriguing.  The 
ring  of  sapphires  is  surrounded 
by  square  cut  diamonds.  Cen 
ter  left:  Another  novel  treat- 
ment in  a  bracelet  from  Cdall 
and  Ballnu  has  mountains  of 
gold  with  a  train  of  rubies 
running  through  the  center. 
Their  flexible  bracelet  again 
uses  diamonds,   rubies,  and 
gold,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  popular  combination 
for  the  winter  season.  A  beau- 
tiful ring  composed  of  dia- 
monds, has  a  design  depressed 
in  the  center,  and  rubies  complete  the  composition  effectively 
Cue  of  the  most  distinguished  gowns  we  have  seen  is  the  one 
sketched  here,  designed  by  Anna  Tappe.  It  is  most  exciting,  smart 
and  dignified  at  the  same  time,  just  full  of  flavor  and  interest. 
Of  black  taffeta,  it  is  full  and  long  with  a  cowl  neck  draping  in 
the  back.  The  amazing  feat  of  the  dress  is  that  for  dancing,  the 
skirt  is  draped  over  the  arm.  whereupon  the  back  duplicates  the 
cowl  of  the  neck  and  a  ruffled  black  taffeta  petticoat  is  revealed 
— so  flattering  for  the  dance.  Of  course,  if  you  are  the  Spanish 
type,  you  may  prefer  a  bright  red  ruffle  to  harmonize  with  the 
red  plume  in  your  hair.  The  combinations  are  infinite. 

Black  demands  fair,  translucent  skin.  The  Richard  Hudnut 
Salon  uses  their  DuBarry  Special  Rachel  face  powder  that  has  all 
the  warmth  and  rosy  glow  of  summer  powders  with  the  added 
very  faintest  suggestion  of  blue,  for  just  that  translucent  effect! 
With  it  should  be  used  the  Carmeen  lipstick  which  matches  either 
the  powder  rouge  or  cream  rouge,  giving  a  flattering  effect.  They 
have  a  new  black  eyeshadow  which  is  perfect  for  every  woman 
as  it  includes  blue,  green,  brown,  gray,  and  purple  shades  thus 
accenting  the  color  of  the  wearer's  eyes. 

.Make-up  suggested  by  Helena  Rubinstein  to  wear  with  black 
in  the  evening  would  include  peachbloom  foundation  film  to  give 
a  porcelain-like  and  transparent  effect  and  carry  out  the  accent  of 
luxury;  red  geranium  rouge  en  creme  for  flowerlike  delicate  color, 
and  peachbloom  powder.  The  lipstick  of  course  should  match  the 
rouge  and  nail  polish  should  duplicate  both.  Blue  mascara  for  the 
eyes  and  blue  luminous  eyeshadow  complete  the  picture  and  what 
a  portrait  this  would  make! 

To  turn  from  these  actual  pictures  to  one  which  inspires  them 
takes  but  a  moment.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  is  showing  a  col- 
lection of  textiles — really  a  part  of  the  famous  Besslievre  collec- 
tion of  textile  fragments,  which  is  mainly  European  and  contains 
selections  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  em- 
broidered dress  borders  show  "vigorously  drawn  flowers  worked 
in  brilliant  colors  with  naturalistic  effect,"  which  should  be  the 
inspiration  for  interior  designers  and  dress  designers  alike.  Val- 
ances worked  out  from  this  flower  motif  would  be  fascinating, 
as  would  one  which  shows  swags  of  lace.  For  flounces  on  a  dress- 
ing table  nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  or  feminine.  Velvets, 
brocades,  and  almost  every  fabric  you  could  mention  find  a  place 
in  the  collection,  truly  an  inspiration  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  combination  of  colors — and  is  there  a  woman  who  is  not? 
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t.    m|„«  Sondwichpl-.ein.h.di.tinguisne* 
Su9or  -nd  cr.-m  In  -  „„,,„„,  $,3.00. 

design,  $10.00  each. 


Kensington  peppers,  $14.00  the  I  Engraved  gloss  Jam  Jar  with  Fair- 
pair.   Salts,  $1100  the  pair.  /     lax  spoon,  $4.50. 


Stuffed  Celery  Dish,  $30.00.  Small- 
er size  for  mints  or  nuts,  $10.00. 


Chippendale  Bowl,  for  flowers, 
fruits,  or  decorative  use,  $25.00. 
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The  Port  Watch  says — 

To  Sail  American 

means  moderate  Luxury 
at  Low  Cost 

To  sail  under  the  American  flag  is 
not  just  patriotic.  It  is  good  business 
and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  On  the 
Manhattan  and  the  Washington  trav- 
elers are  offered  American  living 
standards  at  their  best.  Big  cabins 
with  real  beds,  comfortable  furniture, 
private  baths.  The  public  rooms  are 
spacious.  The  decks  are  huge.  The 
meals  are  prepared  by  masters  of 
culinary  art.  Yet  all  of  this  luxury  is 
yours  for  low  fares.  On  the  Washington 
and  Manhattan  $181  each  for  two  in 
large  room  with  private  shower  and 
toilet,  to  British  ports.  On  the  popu- 
lar Pres.  Roosevelt  and  Pres.  Harding 
SI  29.  These  four  fine  ships  offer  a 
sailing  every  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Cobh,  Plymouth  (Southampton 
westbound),  Havre  and  Hamburg. 

Till  your  travel  agent  you  want  to 
SAIL  AMERICAN 


Boo  Its  for  (lie  Country  Library 


AN  IN  I  KOI  )l  (  I  ION  TO 
CO!  fNTRY  LIFEj  As  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Alfred  S.  Campbell, 
warns,  this  is  not  an  introduction 
to  the  easy  going,  sporting  country 
gentleman  life,  but  a  practical 
guide  book  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  take  his  country  life  and  farm- 
ing seriously.  It  is  not  a  ponderous 
tome  by  any  means,  but  it  covers 
all  angles  from  choosing  the  farm 
and  the  foundation  stock  to  mar- 
kets, working  capital  and  the 
school  problem.  It  also  tells  you 
where  to  go  for  further  detailed  in- 
formation on  any  of  the  subjects 
treated.  It  is  well  worth  while  for 
anyone  contemplating  the  move 
to  the  country,  whether  he  may  in- 
tend to  be  a  real  dirt  farmer  or 
merely  active  supervisor.  Prince- 
ton University  Press.  $1.50 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN GOLF:  Do  you  know  that 
the  first  pretentious  golf  course 
was  constructed  by  the  Indians? 
That  they  used  to  carry  gutty 
balls  in  pails  of  ice  to  keep  them 
crisp?  That  a  golfer  putted  with  a 
billiard  cue  in  the  first  amateur 
championship?  The  chances  are 
that  unless  you  are  a  very  old 
timer,  a  good  part  of  this  book 
will  be  news  to  even  the  most 
rabid  golf  fiend.  All  the  old-time 
heroes  march  through  these  pages 
as  well  as  the  modern  champions. 


their  stories  made  the  more  de- 
lightful by  numerous  anecdotes, 
many  of  which  have  become  golf 
legend.  The  author,  H.B.  (Dickey) 
Martin,  is  well  qualified  to  handle 
his  subject,  for,  as  Grantland  Rice 
says  in  his  introduction  to  the 
book,  "He  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  all  the  leading  stars  since 
1905,  both  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals" .  .  .  and  "has  followed 
them  from  San  Francisco  to  St. 
Andrews."  The  book  is  written 
with  the  true  story  teller's  knack 
throughout  its  four  hundred  pages. 
An  ideal  gift  for  the  golfer  or 
novice.  Dodd  Mead  &  Company. 
$5.00 

GARDEN  DECORATION 
AND  ORNAMENT:  G.  A.  Jel- 
licoe.  A  book  dealing  with  all  the 
structural  features  and  ornaments 
applicable  to  gardens  for  country, 
suburban,  or  town  houses.  It  deals 
with  flowers,  topiary,  ornament, 
water,  furniture,  paths  and  steps, 
garden  structures,  and  walls  and 
gates.  Mr.  Jellicoe,  well  known  as 
a  designer  of  houses  and  gardens, 
has  used  modern  as  well  as  class- 
ical examples  and  has  turned  out 
a  handsome,  profusely  illustrated 
work  that  should  be  of  great  value 
to  home  and  estate  owners  and 
garden  lovers  all  over  the  world. 
Published  bv  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $6.00  " 


THE  NOBLE  DOG  FOUNDATION 

Drivers  who  run  down  a  human,  then  roar  away,  leaving 
their  victim  to  die,  are  looked  upon  as  criminals.  An  animal's 
life  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  human's  in  value — but  our 
pets  deserve  protection  from  hit-and-run  drivers.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Noble  Dog  Foundation  they  now  get  it.  We 
appeal  to  our  readers  on  behalf  of  this  foundation  to  support 
their  campaign:  "Help  us  stop  the  maiming  and  killing  of 
dogs  bv  hit-and-run  drivers!" 


w  inter  sports 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


and  efficient  beginner  in  learning 
to  "stem"  and  "telemark"  with 
only  occasional  spills.  I  felt  that  I 
was  really  progressing  when  I  was 
invited  to  go  with  the  better  per- 
formers to  lunch  and  ski  at  Chin- 
quapin ski  house  at  the  junction 
of  the  Big  Tree  and  Glacier  Point 
roads.  The  snow  plows  were  busy 
there  opening  the  way  to  Monroe 
Meadows  where  the  ski  contests 
are  held,  and  clearing  out  around 
the  little  Chinquapin  ski  house 
which,  on  our  arrival,  was  still 
covered  with  snow. 

Young  Ed,  an  expert  skier  week- 
ending from  college,  kept  us  all 
entertained  doing  amusing  stunts 
— jumping  the  cabin  and  hurtling 
over  the  closed  road,  once  landing 
head  first  in  a  drift  with  only  his 
skis  showing.  He  bucked  himself 
free  like  a  bronco  as  we  were  all 
rushing  to  extricate  him  before  he 
smothered.  Young  Ed  was  the  only 
one  who  made  me  feel  comfort- 
able about  my  sealskin  pants. 
Coming  into  the  house  from  the 
pure  air,  I  couldn't  help  realizing 
that  the  funny  smell  emanating 
from  me  was  that  Eskimo  tan.  Re- 


marks of  friends  didn't  help  much, 
but  when  young  Ed  said  he 
thought  them  "corking,"  I  was 
really  grateful  in  spite  of  know- 
ing that  at  the  time  he  had  a  bad 
case  of  the  sniffles. 

I  regained  some  confidence  dur- 
ing the  evening  sleigh  rides  and 
hockey  tournament,  as  I  strutted 
comfortably  about  in  my  parka 
and  wolf  skin  mitts  while  others 
shivered  or  sat  all  huddled  up  on 
little  warming  pads. 

When  we  went  dog  teaming  the 
poor  owner  of  the  concession  and 
kennels,  an  ex-bellboy  at  the 
hotel,  romantically  interested  in 
the  Alaskan  frontier,  was  tremend- 
ously impressed  when  I  casually 
mentioned  Scotty  Allan,  Leonard 
Seppalla,  and  other  famous  per- 
sons of  Alaskan  Dog-Derby  his- 
tory. He  offered  to  buy  my  cos- 
tume or  put  me  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture show,  but  when  I  suggested 
enough  money  must  be  forthcom- 
ing to  pay  for  two  at  the  Ahwah- 
nee  Hotel  for  a  week,  there  was 
less  enthusiasm. 

The  Ahwahnee,  probably  the 
most  beautiful  and  undoubtedly 


Starboard  Watch  says — 

Remember 
the  Washington  and 
Manhattan 

are  America's  largest  ships 

The  Washington  and  Manhattan  are 
BIG  ships.  They're  fast  ships.. .British 
ports  in  six  comfortable  days.  The 
appointments  of  these  great  liners, 
the  food  served  in  their  air-condi- 
tioned dining  rooms,  are  all  in  keep- 
ing with  American  living  standards. 
Judged  by  size,  speed  and  comfort 
you  will  agree  that  to  SAIL  AMERI- 
CAN is  to  sail  in  luxury  .  .  .  Other 
travel  bargains  under  the  American 
flag  are  the  "American  One  Class" 
ships  fortnightly  to  Cobh  and  Liver- 
pool, and  the  American  Merchant 
Lines  to  London  direct  each  week, 
one  way,  $100;  round  trip,  $185. 

Your  travel  agent  has  full  details 
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.1  Mountain  Pass  in  tbt 
Zuattt  fit'xtn  Rang* 

THE  famous  "Garden 
Route"  of  South  Africa 
include*  Mossel  Bay.  a  quaint 
Indian  (Acin  resort  -glorious 
Montagu  Pass — the  "Wilder- 
ness (an  unusual  name  for  a 
region  of  transcendent  beauty), 
picturesque  Knysna,  and 
George,  called  the  "prettiest 
village  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

By  rail  or  motor,  the  "Garden 
Route  '  is  one  of  the  world's 
rare  seen i c  t  reats  —  gem- like 
villages  that  make  one  long  to 
live  there,  towering  mountains, 
primeval  forests. 

This  charming  Gipe  Province 
region  includes  the  delightful 
coast  resorts  of  Muizenberg. 
Mossel  Bay.  Port  Elizabeth  and 
East  London,  with  their  miles 
of  white  beaches  and  the 
sportiest    sea    bathing  and 

South  Africa  not  only  abounds 
in  beauty  and  marvelous  sight- 
1  seeing,  with  comfortable  trans- 
portation— it  offers  Good 
Health  in  a  climate  of  sparkling 


DETAILED  IN 
FORMATION 
FROM  ALL 
LEADING 
TRAVEL  AND 
T  O  V  R  I  S  T 
AGENCIES 


one  uf  I  he  lit-M  managed  hoick  in 
California,  It  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  are  superb  vistas  from  pic- 
ture windows  with  gentle  iltvi 
stepping  < It  I u  .it fly  in  the  dri  p 
snow.  The  park  is  a  refuge  for 
these  lovely  creatures  who  are  so 
tame  they  will  mine  to  the  door- 
steps for  food. 

I  had  known  the  hostess  for 
years  ami  consequently  we  were 
invited  to  the  hotel  for  my  birth- 
day dinner.  She  was  obviously 
worried  about  my  appearance 
ntil  I  arrived  in  my  skating 
dress,  which  was  rather  more  con- 
ventional than  most  of  my  ap- 
parel. We  pretended  great  frivol- 
ity, and  just  to  tease  her  we  pa 
railed  the  cake  to  the  tune  of 
"Happy  Birthday  to  You,"  finally 
landing  at  the  skating  rink  where 
Jules  Freish  nearly  wept  with 
pleased  embarrassment  bec  ause  we 
had  remembered  that  it  was  his 
birthday  too. 

Censure  may  be  poured  on  my 
head  for  stating  that  skiing  and 
ating  seem  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  polo  in  its  wildest 
form:  however  this  may  have  been 
due  to  my  clumsy  manner  of  ap- 
proach. Probably  falling  off  a  horse 
at  least  ten  times  a  year,  landing 
on  approximately  the  same  part 
of  my  anatomy,  bouncing  up  un- 
injured from  the  springy  turf  and 
on  with  the  game  should  have 
inured  me,  but  ice!  I  can't  express 
my  terror  of  falling  on  ice!  I  lost 
my  nerve  completely  after  the  first 
hard  crash  and  had  a  patient  prn- 
fessional  holding  me  up  from  then 
on.  Stopping  as  much  as  I  could 
with  a  pretense  of  weak  ankles, 
only  the  insistence  of  friends  kept 
me  at  it  until  my  time  was  up. 

Reluctantly  I  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  sense  of  speed  and 
exhilaration  about  skiing  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  other 
sport,  particularly  when  chasms 
or  trees  hove  ahead,  or  you  have 
to  glide  over  someone's  spill  hole 
with  that  do  or  die  attitude  of 
mind.  During  a  weak  moment  I 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  four- 
mile  ski  jaunt  down  from  Monroe 
Meadows  to  Chinquapin.  There 
were  six  hardy  females  herded 
along  by  Freish.  On  a  fast  day  it 
can  be  made  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  by  a  good  skier,  and 
it  was  a  particularly  fast  day  as 
the  surface  snow  had  thawed  and 
frozen,  making  an  icy  crust.  I 
modestly  suggested  going  last, 
since  I  was  the  least  experienced. 
As  Lucy  counted  one  hundred  spills, 
and  as  the  others  had  a  fair  share, 
by  the  time  I  came  along  there 
were  so  many  unfilled  holes  to  fall 
into  that  I  was  down  most  of  the 
time.  Darkness  and  a  worried 
crowd  were  waiting  for  us  at 
Chinquapin  when,  after  three 
hours,  Freish  and  I  hove  in  sight. 

Two  Austrians  and  a  German, 
experienced  skiers  visiting  the 
valley,  were  so  thrilled  with  the 
trip  that  they  took  it  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  while 
prone  in  the  trail  I  looked  up  to 
see  the  three  of  them  careering 
around  a  bend.  I  don't  speak  Ger- 
man, but  I  surmised  what  was 


Cruisei 


IN  THE  LUXURIOUS  PRIVACY  OF  YOUR 
OWN  YACHT,  with  only  companions  of  your 
choice. 


Anchor  in  the  shelter  of  palm  fringed  lagoons 
— idle  through  the  tropical  glory  of  the  inland 
waterways — to  the  smart  resorts — or  sail  your 
own  seagoing  yacht  to  Nassau,  Havana  and  the 
Islands.  Go  wherever  and  whenever  you  wish. 
Your  whim  is  your  "itinerary". 


Yachts  of  all  types,  all  prices,  for  sale  or 
charter.  One  of  them  will  suit  your  particular 
needs.  As  an  example,  we  offer: 


Top  —  Luxurious 
ocean    going  steel 

Dieiel  yacht. 
Ideal  /or  ocean 
trailing  through 
the  West  Indies. 

left — Tic  in  Screw 
— 90-ft.  Houseboat. 
The  comforts  and 
I  nobleness  found  in 
your  home  ashore. 


RiiiHT — J2  it.  Twin 
Screw  Sport  Fish- 
erman. Seaworthy, 
last  and  ideal  for 
day  cruises  and 
fishing. 


YACHT  BROKERS 


GIELOW 


HENRY  J.  GIELOW,  INC. 

25  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 
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Miami  Beach  boasts  this  year  many  new 
hotels,  new  play  haunts,  new  diversions 
....  but  the  Roney  Plaza  is  still  the 
Roney,  queen  of  the  winter  play  world!  Its 
facilities  for  vacation  fun  are  still  un- 
matched: its  long  private  beach  and  wide 
acres  of  beauty  beside  the  sea,  containing 


More  than  a  hotel,  the  Roney  is  a  resort 
playground  in  itself.  And  its  extraordi- 
nary guest  privileges  extend  even  beyond 
the  estate !  Roney  Plaza  guests,  approved 
by  the  membership  committee,  enjoy  all  play 
privileges  in  the  exclusive  Florida  Year- 
Round  Clubs  (Miami  Biltmore  Country 
Club  at  Coral  Gables,  Roney  Plaza  Cabana 
Sun    Club   on   the   hotel   beach   and  Key 


the  famous  Roney  cabana  colony,  tropic 
gardens,  outdoor  pool,  dance  floor,  tennis 
courts,  oceanfront  cafe  and  fashionable 
shops.  Yet  with  all  its  contemporary  glamour, 
the  Roney  still  holds  true  to  its  high  tra- 
ditions of  courtesies,  luxuries  and  social 
comfort  worthy  of  its  distinguished  guests. 


Largo  Anglers  Club  on  the  Florida  keys) 
.  .  .  together  with  transportation  without 
charge  in  the  club  aerocars — sumptuous 
motor  "Pullmans" — that  carry  guests  to 
every  vacation  pleasure,  be  it  horse  racing, 
golf,  night  life  or  fishing.  Address  res- 
ervations and  inquiries  to  the  hotel  direct 
or  the  New  York  office:  521  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Suite  1238-41. 


meant  by  their  remarks  as  they 
hurtled  into  a  snow  bank  in  pref- 
erence to  hitting  me  or  a  tree. 
Freish  expostulating  that  they 
were  no  gentlemen  and  glaring  his 
disapproval,  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions very  definitely. 

I  occasionally  got  the  idea  of 
relaxed  knees  and  taking  the  rough 
places  with  some  sense  of  abandon 
but  I  fell  so  many  times  that 
finally,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  I 
was  unable  to  lift  myself  out  of 
the  deep  snow  unassisted.  Poor 
Freish!  When  we  reached  the  hill 
above  the  ski  house  I  begged  him 
to  let  me  take  off  the  skis  and 
roll  down.  But  he  wouldn't  hear 
of  such  betrayal  o.f  the  King  of 
Sports!  I  was  red,  white,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  before  the  week 
was  over,  and  couldn't  have  worn 
an  evening  dress  or  bathing  suit 
for  a  month.  Fortunately  I  don't 
care  much  for  either,  preferring 
riding  clothes. 

If  I'm  invited  to  go  sporting 
again  between  December  and 
March,  I'll  probably  have  to  ac- 
commodate my  frtends  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  conventional  ski  outfit, 
but  I  won't  expect  to  have  half 
as  good  a  time.  The  charm  of  the 
whole  program  is  the  complete 
sense  of  absurdity  in  falling  every 
which  way  in  the  snow.  To  look 
dignified  afterwards  over  a  Tom 
and  Jerry  just  can't  be  done. 

Gl  amorous  Angelica 
Kauffmann 

{Continued  from  page  64) 
Angelica  and  Mary  Moser.  By 
careful  searching  of  the  canvas, 
these  two  young  women  members 
were  discernible  as  portraits  high 
up  on  the  wall  of  the  classroom. 
She  and  Mary  had  a  good  laugh 
over  this  means  of  insuring  the 
dear  lay  public  against  shock. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  a  charming 
portrait  of  Angelica  Kauffmann 
which  is  well  known  to  collectors, 
and  she  reciprocated  with  one  of 
him  done  for  his  friend  Mr.  Parker 
of  Saltram,  later  owned  by  the 
Earl  of  Morley.  It  received  high 
praise  from  the  art  critics  and  the 
newspapers  of  her  day. 

During  Angelica's  six  months' 
sojourn  in  Ireland  her  time  was 
filled  with  excellent  commissions 
and  delightful  social  events.  Here, 
in  addition  to  her  portraiture,  she 
was  called  upon  to  do  decorative 
paintings  as  she  had  in  the  Eng- 
lish country  houses  designed  by 
Robert  Adam.  Many  lovely  rep- 
licas of  Eighteenth  Century  Eng- 
lish furniture  today  have  medal- 
lions painted  in  classic  figures 
"after  Angelica  Kauffmann." 

Examples  of  her  work  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Austria. 
These  include  portraits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  families  of  all 
these  different  countries. 

Putting  tne  colt 

into  polo 

(Continued  from  page  78) 
riding  heart-broken  or  run-away 
nags  with  whips,  spurs,  trick-bits, 
martingales,  gags,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  paraphernalia  which  is  thought 


Genuine 
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Duncan 


Gift  Glas< 


1.  Duncan  No.  113  Four -piece  Cascade 
Ensemble.  Set  88.00 

2.  Duncan  Tear-drop  Individual  A^h  Trays 
(patented).  Set  of  8  8*-75  I 

3.  Duncan  Colored  Footed  Beverage 
Glauses  with  hand-cut  novelty  cutlinge. 
12-oz.  and  14-oz.  Highballs;  OU 
Fashioned!*;  Cocktails;  Whiskcy-and-Soda; 
Orange  luices.  Dozen  8B.O0 


4.  Duncan  No.  14  Threc-liiht 
Candelabra.  Pair.  .  .812.00 

See  them  at  your  departmen' 
store,  jeweler  or  gift  shop,  of  | 
write   to   us  for  folders 
names  of  dealers  near  you. 


THE  DUNCAN  &  MILLER  GLASS  CO. 
WASHINGTON,  PENNA. 
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wtrssarv  t>>  keep   i  Iioim-  kimiii* 

irn|HM  l\  .   I'lll    w  lilt  I)   .11  tu.llb  if 
lOhl  i»  complete!)   souring  liim 
hi  tlu-  Hume       horses  are  bred 
miIi  mtclhgcni  c.  it  in  tint  hard 
ii  teach  tin-in  in  cnjo\  playing, 
iimI  trtallions  .mil  marcs  «.in  In- 
tsed  ami  turned  in  exai  1 1\   I  he 
mme  way.  In  t  ut,  tlu-  studs  seem 
it  enjoy  pai  In  ul.u  l\    tlir  as-.,.,  i 
ilixn  with  othei  horses  duriui;  the 
•  amr.  which  the  iin  es.su  \  restrii 
inu>  of  their  quarters  Lit  k. 

Kn  rnt I \  I  took  ,i  six  \  eat  old 
llproughbrrd  stallion  Moraker, 
»y  Moonraker  out  of  a  Chaffinch 
nare.  to  a  woman's  |»olo  tourna- 
nent  He  enjoyed  the  truck  ride 
md  the  Rames  immensely,  and 
vas  not  half  so  impressed  with 
he  strange  surroundings  .is  wen- 
he  surprised  players  ami  their 
rknds,  who  believed  a  stallion  to 
>e  a  w  ilde\  ed,  rx>  itahlc  animal, 
•radically  itnjiossihlc  to  play  A 
;ood  axiom  for  any  stables  to  fol- 
>\v  would  be.  It  is  better  to  take 
ears  in  training  than  to  break 
lown  or  ruin  a  horse." 

The  horse  dealer  cares  little 
whether  a  pony  is  unsound  or  eas- 
ly  spoiled,  as  he  always  has  new 
;reen  ones  to  sell  in  its  place,  but 
rom  a  player's  point  of  view,  not 
nly  the  extra  cost  of  a  new  horse, 
nit  the  invaluable  loss  of  a  fine 
Kiny  is  the  result  of  too  hasty 
nethods  of  putting  a  horse  in  the 
eld  for  play. 

The  Knglish  International  Team 
nee  brought  over  a  string  of 
mnies  whose  average  age  was 
ourteen  years    I   would  like  to 


venture  an  opinion  that  those 
horses  were  not  played  as  three 
and  loin  ye  n  olds,  as  is  i  ustofn- 
ary  in  this  loiinlry,  when-  tern 
perameutal  impatience  prevents 
our  wailing  until  colts  are  of 
proper  si/e  and  soundness  before 
intensive  training  is  begun. 

.should  a  young  horse  be  doing 
nicely,  but  showing  a  few  signs 
of  wear  and  tear,  why  not  turn 
him  out  for  a  month  or  so:'  The 
animal  will  come  back  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  nlti-n  with  increased 
understanding  of  the  game.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  time 
must  he  spent  in  all  these  simple 
processes  of  putting  an  already 
well-trained  horse  into  polo.  Some 
lake  longer  than  others  to  absorb 
new  ideas,  until  repetition  has  de- 
veloped correct  habits.  There  are 
simie  lines  of  thoroughbreds  so 
nervously  bred  for  intensive  racing 
that  the  most  careful  handling 
would  fail  to  keep  them  from  los- 
ing their  heads  at  the  first  dash 
down  the  field.  However,  if  you 
have  a  colt  in  your  stables  just 
ready  to  put  into  the  game,  shut 
your  ears  to  the  average  methods, 
and  try  this  new  process  for  a 
change    and  watch  it  work! 

Monti  in  tlu-  field 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
were  mired  to  their  hub  caps.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  a  s|iot  to  stand 
where  you  didn't  have  a  disturbing 
feeling  that  you  were  about  to  sink 
out  of  sight,  or  lose  one  or  both 
shoes  at  the  first  step.  One  gentle- 


man, evidently  celebrating  his 
good  I it<  k,  oi  | m  i  haps  his  good 
judgment  of  horse  flesh,  was 
trippeil  by  John  barleycorn  al  tin- 
top  of  a  bank  and  slid  down  its 
slimy  im  line  into  a  brook. 

I  Mir  to  t he  conditions  and  due 

10  casualties  al  other  meets  there 
were  a  great  many  si  rat)  lies,  in- 
cluding of  course  Ihe  favorite  in 
the  Monmouth  (lold  Cup;  Mrs. 
(i.  II.  Bostwick's  I- ugil ive  l)i-(  an  •  ■ 
ol  lameness.  Although  they  cut  out 
the  two  sliffest  limber  jumps,  it 
was  still  anybody's  race  in  all  the 
events.  While  the  going  probably 
didn't  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 

11  in  this  case,  the  fourth  race,  the 
Shrewsbury,  had  a  surprise  in 
store  for  those  who  thought  that 
R.  V.  N.  (lambrill's  Navarino  or 
Anderson  bowler's  Frolic  2nd  had 
the  mm-  in  the  hag.  Hoth  went  off 
the  course  the  last  time  around 
and  so  Bcnj.  Leslie  Behr's  Depart, 
third  at  the  time  and  the  only 
other  horse  in  the  race,  came 
through  to  win.  Navarino  and 
Frolic  finished  in  that  order  rather 
slowly  and  disgustedly. 

The  feeling  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendship  between 
the  farmers  of  the  locality  and  the 
members  of  the  hunt  is  a  great 
asset  to  Monmouth  County.  It  is 
beneficial  to  the  farmers,  and  it 
certainly  makes  for  better  hunting. 
The  hunt  members  buy  the  farm- 
ers' vegetables  and  produce  and 
otherwise  patronize  home  industry, 
and  they  also  welcome  the  farmers 
to  ride  to  hounds  at  any  time. 
Of  course  this  helps  immeasur- 


ably lo  smooth  ovei  sin  h  annoy 
amen  as  trampled  imp,  and  al 
leged   lov,  nl   pouliiy    from  tin- 
ravages  of  foxes.  Kvery  year  at 
the    running   of    the    race  meet 
they  have  their  famous  "farmers 
lumheon"  al  which  the  members 
of  the  hunt  wait  on  tin-  farmei 
This  event   is  looked  forward  to 
with  much  pleasant  anticipation 
by  everyone  concerned.  Preceding 
the  main  events  were  two  races  on 
the  flat  for  farms  owned  by  farm- 
ers over   whose   land    the  Mon 
mouth  hounds  hunt. 

A  few  dyed  in  the  wool  dachs- 
hund fans  are  attempting  to  arouse 
popular  interest  in  the  breed  as  a 
sporting  dog.  They  have  had 
about  four  field  trials  so  far  in 
this  country,  and  they  probably 
will  have  al  least  one  more  before- 
cold  weather.  The  one  that  we 
attended  was  down  on  Long  Island 
at  "Kilsyth,"  the  estate  of  (jcrald 
Livingston  on  Lloyd's  Neck,  where 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
wild  rabbits,  the  game  that  the 
dachshund  followers  feel  is  the 
most  suitable  for  their  purpose  in 
this  country.  The  trials  are  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  manner 
as  beagle  trials,  but  this  doesn't 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Beagles  have  had  a  long  head  start 
at  this  sort  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try and  they  certainly  are  more 
efficient  at  it,  which  would  handi- 
cap the  dachshund  greatly  in 
popularity.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  how  this 
infant  sport  will  develop,  but  it 
(Continued  on  page.  111) 


•  We  invite  harassed  gentlemen 
tnd  women  seeking  something 
rare,  something  beautiful  for 
Christmas — to  consult  the  deco- 
rating shop.  Ninth  Floor  at  34th 
Street  and  Broadway 
in  New  ^ork. 
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Sterling 


makes  a 
Handsome 
Gift 


S.nuKs  i.  Ii  tray,  top,  in  lily 
pacl  design.  Lustrous  finish. 
9V2»  diameter  .     .  $22.50 

Hun  Lou  disli,  center,  poppy 
design ■  LustrOlM  finish.  6" 
diameter       .     .     .  $10.00 

Tray,  bottom,   leaf  design. 

finish.    6W  long 
x  4V4"  vide    .     .     .  $5.00 


Bon  bon  tray,  .shell  shape, 
top,  handle  and  ball  feet. 
Lustrous  finish.  83/4"  long 
x  5V2"  wide      .     .  $15.00 

Bread  tray,  leaf  shape,  bot- 
tom. Lustrous  finish.  12Vi" 
long  x  5V4"  wide    .  $17.50 

•a 

Our  Gi/t  Booklet  "  L"  has 
1001  clever  suggestions  /or 
Christmas.  Send/or  it  today. 


HfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEmmER 

145  EAST  57th  STREET  •  since  184*  •  NEW  YORK 

(  /  block  east  0/  Park  Ave.  ) 


AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

under  the  persnnal  charie  of 

ARTHUR  URBANE  DILLEY,  M.  A. 

National  authority  and  author  of  "Oriental  RuiJs  and  Carpets" 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  Oriental  rugs  is  here  offered  to  pur- 
chasers. Values  are  unusual  in  rugs,  carpets  and  European  tapestries  of  many 
sizes  and  descriptions. 

Special  Attraction  for  Rug  Collectors  and  Patrons  of  Art 

On  exhibition,  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  Antique 
Caucasian  Dragon — Animal  Rugs.  Photograph  on  request. 

For  particulars  about  the  collection,  write  to  Mr.  Dillcy,  or 
phone  for  an  appointment  when  you  arc  in  New  York. 

WM.   H.   JACKSON  COMPANY 

Established  1827 

16  East  32nd  Street,  New  York  City    •     Phone  ELdorado  5-2430 


tor 


OCCASIONAL 
ENTERTAINING 


MAHOGANY  TABLE 
AND  SHEFFIELD  TRAY 

Tray  may  be  removed  for 
serving,  leaving  table  for 
occasional  use.  $75.00 


GJUul   ft.  Ikwvtt 


NEW  — 
OLD 

accessories 


A  candlestick  in  black 
wood  carved  by  Katcba- 
malcoff  is  dramatic  and 
would  be  effective  wben 
liglited  and  placed  against 
a  dead  wliite  wall.  Per- 
sonality Decorating  Inc. 
have  tbis  and  tbe  pewter 
tray  for  wbicb  you  can 
find  many  effective  uses 


Demarest 


Tbe  sturdy  design  of  tbis 
bronze  lamp  witb  pewter 
cast  would  appeal  to  many 
persons,  particularly  to 
men.  Witb  it  tbe  b  unt 
scene  sbadc  (copied  from 
old  manuscripts  in  tbe 
Metropolitan  Museum) 
is  exactly  rigbt.  From 
tbe  New  York  Galleries 


19  East  52nd  Street 


New  York  City 


If  you  love  Staf-j 
fordsbire  figures  | 
and  wbo  does  not 
tki  s  group  will  h 
most  appealing 
Mrs.  Bruce  Incj 


Vester  Inc.  bavr 
tbese  pewte 
pieces  from  Jem 
salem  witb  tlia 
queer  brassy  fool 
of  old  pieces.  Tb 
ceremonial  bow 
can  be  used  fo 
owers  eitlie 
tb  or  witliou 
bolder,  Tb 
"Hands  of  FV 
tima"  form  j 
lucky  necklace  1 
lovely  combiiH 
tion  of  gree 
ue,  and  yello 


fl 


tb< 
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CHAMPAGNE! 

Fettive  in  spirit,  it  meant  a 
p«rkling  party  and  genial  hot- 
>italdy.  In  fact,  any  day  is  a 
loiiday  when  you  serve  Great 
Vestern  Champagne. 

Great  Western  is  a  true 
hampagne  and  the  only  Amer- 
c«n  one  to  win  highest  honors 
it  Paris,  Vienna  and  Bruxelles. 
injoy  its  superb  quality — and 
conomy. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO 

Rhc.im.  N.  Y. 


A  "DIFFERENT" 


EVERYBODY 
WANTS  ONE 


Ualball.  rarf5,  6|[hl«.  thratrr  or  any 
st  r\  rrs  mo*  e  i*  a  **rlo«r-up**  *•  ilh  lhl« 
lM»«k  VlUn.pr  U  ,.rn  Ilk*  ortHnai-T  r»e- 
M,  lea*  in«  both  hand*  it-.  .  Light,  ron* 
able.  Vltrartivr  leather  •  ■  ■  til-*  pocket 
I* .  V  practical,  handsome  gift  of  real 
\\ity  —  and  r*er»« 
-  ran  u*e  an  Alt- 
>e.  l>ealer%  or  dU 
I.  postpaid  <  or 
».  1  >.  M«nr>-b«ik  Double  Power.  $12.50: 
►"autre.  3'4   Po«er.  $14.50. 

W  rile  /or   i  atalof 

•LLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
Hudson  Ave.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


□ 


OLLENSAK 


\ \< >iii li  in  iIm  rieid 

(Continued  from  pn^i  K)V) 

would  In-  a  nun  li  better  iilci  il 
vimr  put  pose  i  < mi l< t  I »i-  found  for 
vvhii  h  the  dai  hshund  is  bettri 
suited  Mi. in  an\  oilier  lireed.  VVh.il 
I  hi-,  m i v. 1 1 1  lie,  only  time  can  tell 
because  conditions  in  America  are 
i  n  dilleienl  than  in  Germany,  and 
due  to  the  confused  stale  of  affairs 
,ii  present,  there  are  very  few 
American  dogs  thai  are  properly 
trained  for  anything. 

Ama/.ingly  enough  these  little 
iloi;s  are  used  to  trail  deer  and 
even  keep  wild  hoar  at  hay  in 
(Iermany.  Of  course  the  parks  ami 
forests  ahroad  where  they  would 
he  used  are  limited  in  extent  and 
well  stocked.  They  are  criss- 
crossed  with  paths  and  rides  where 
the  hunter  stands  or  sits  on  his 
horse  and  waits  for  the  game  to 
be  driven  within  range,  or  waits 
for  the  harking  and  haying  of  the 
dogs  to  tell  him  where  the  deer 
will  break  cover.  The  more  noise 
and  fuss  that  is  made  the  better. 
In  this  country  a  deer  or  bear 
could  easily  outwalk  these  slow 
moving  little  "hounds"  and  leave 
them  lost  in  the  wilderness.  Kven 
laving  drags  and  running  the 
dachshunde  in  small  packs  isn't  a 
very  successful  sport.  They  have 
tried  running  field  trials  in  this 
manner  abroad  but  apparently 
without  much  success.  They  must 
be  very  difficult  things  to  judge. 
This  method  is  frowned  upon  in 
this  country  as  being  too  artificial 
anyway,  so  that  is  one  less  possi- 
bility to  consider. 

Digging  or  routing  out  burrow- 
ing animals  such  as  foxes  and 
badgers,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
dachshund  seems  so  well  suited 
physically,  is  also  out  in  this  coun- 
try, although  they  are  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose  abroad.  It 
seems  that  woodchuck  burrows  are 
too  small  for  a  full  size  dachshund 
to  enter,  except  with  a  great  deal 
of  digging.  As  these  earths  are 
large  enough  for  a  fox  or  (Heaven 
forbid)  a  skunk  to  enter,  these 
animals  often  use  them  instead  of 
digging  their  own  dens.  Conse- 
quently there  are  few  opportuni- 
ties for  a  dachshund  to  go  to  earth 
in  this  country.  The  miniature 
type  can  enter  a  woodchuck  bur- 
row quite  easily,  but  as  they  only 
weigh  about  eight  pounds,  they 
are  hardly  a  match  for  a  big  angry 
woodchuck  or  a  fox.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  often  get  the  worst  of 
it,  and  in  any  case  are  apt  to  be 
badly  scarred.  This  of  course 
would  discourage  the  use  of  show- 
dogs.  As  far  as  competition  is  con- 
cerned it  would  be  extremely  un- 
interesting for  the  gallery  to  wait 
all  day  or  possibly  two  days,  while 
a  dog  harried  some  invisible  ani- 
mal underground — it  really  does 
take  this  long  sometimes.  The 
judges  probably  would  have  to 
take  turns  watching  through  the 
night.  A  small  terrier  we  are  told 
can  get  into  a  burrow  as  easily  as 
a  dachshund — it's  the  thickness 
through  the  barrel  and  not  the 
length  of  leg  that  actually  counts 
in  the  work  underground. 


COLLECTOR'S  LUCK 


Antique  Gifts  .  .  .  charming  piano  sewing  box  with  pearl-handled  fittings 
(c.  1780),  $75.  Silver  candlestick  (c.  1768),  one  of  a  set  of  four,  $5  50. 
Pewter  quart  tankards,  each  $15.  Two  of  four  perfectly  matched  glass  de- 
canters (c.  1800),  $50  each.  Small  silver  bowls  for  ash  trays  (c.  1744), 
$3  5  each.  Silver  ink  stand  by  R.  Gainsford  (c.  1821),  $275.  Silver  skewer 
for  letter  opener  (c.  1820),  $25.  Silver  basket  (c.  1775),  $85.  Silver 
asparagus  server  (c.  1790),  $60.  Silver  sauce  tureen  (c.  1808),  pair,  $300. 

W  &  I 


Sloane 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT   4  7  T  H  •  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGION,   D.  C,   SAN    FRANCISCO    ANO    BEVERLY    HIILS,  CALIFORNIA 


GIVE  HER  the  Ascot  ...  a  perfect 
triumph  in  Continental  travel  bags  fitted 
with  bottles  and  jars  .  .  .  gusseted  to  give 
loads  of  room  for  overnight  things . . .  pockets 
for  everything,  including  a  hidden  passport 
pocket  .  .  .  and  a  separate  waterproof  en- 
velope for  wash  cloth  and  such.  14"  long, 
lined  with  soft  rustic  linen.  Russian  calfskin, 
black,  blue  or  brown    ....  $47.50. 

Our  Christmas  Book  sent  on  request. 
Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


MARK  CROSS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  52nd,  New  York. 


BELL 

& 

FLETCHER,  Ltd. 


!>TERlOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


t  Miduoa  A*e.  77  Sc*bur>  St. 

M»  YORK  BOSTON 

lre«nl  4-5470  Kcnmorr  6084 
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A  GRAFLEX 

"Shot",  Dec.  «4 
11:«JP.  M. 


GRAFLEX 


Put  a  Graflex  in  Santa's  bag  and 
perfect  pictures  are  "in  the  bag", 
too.  Give  Graflex — the  camera  that 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  gift- 
giving  as  well  as  picture-taking! 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  show 
you  Graflex  All-American-made 
Cameras  and  Equipment. 

National 
GRAFLEX 


Head  You r 
Christmas 
List  with 

GRAFLEX 


Beautiful 


A  perfect  gift — "just 
a  handful"  of  happi- 
ness! Though  small, 
it  has  many  "big 
camera"  features  and 
gives  ten  2Y4"  x 
2y2"  pictures  from 
each  8-exposure  film. 
The  world's  finest 
miniature  reflex 
camera ! 

SPEED 
GRAPHIC 

You  can  choose  no 
better  camera  gift 
than  this.  The  Speed 
Graphic  is  fast,  effi- 
cient, precision- 
made.  It  is  used  by 
prize-winning  pho- 
tographers the  world 
over.  Three  sizes: 
3V4  x  41/4,  4  x  5 
and  5x7. 

ENLARG-OR- 
PRINTER 

A  splendid  gift  for  the 
camera  owner!  It  is 
an  enlarger,  a  contact 
printer  and  retouching 
desk  all  in  one — al- 
most a  complete  dark- 
room in  itself!  Yet  it 
is  compact  and  com- 
pletely portable. 

"PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC 
ENLARGING" 

Any  picture  fan  will 
appreciate  this  interest- 
ing, authentic,  224-page 
book,  by  Franklin  I. 
Jordan,  F.  R.  P.  S.  Free 
with  the  purchase  of 
an  Enlarg-or-Printer,  or 
S3. 50  separately. 

Send  for  New 
FREE  Catalog! 

Send  for  new  Graflex 
catalog  and  "Photo- 
graphic Enlarging" 
older.  Paste  coupon  on 
penny  post  card,  if  you 
desire.  Folmer  Graflex 
Corporation,  Dept. 
CL-4,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  CL-4,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  new  catalog  describing 
Graflex  All-American-made  Cameras  and  Ac- 
cessories and  the  Enlarg-ox-Printer.  Also  folder 
on  "Photographic  Enlarging"  book. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


It  would  be  a  shame  to  have  this 
already  popular  breed  become 
nothing  but  a  pet  and  lap  dog, 
and  as  they  are  intended  to  be  a 
red-blooded  working  dog  and  are 
used  as  such  abroad,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  be  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
have  another  breed  do  the  work  of 
the  beagle?  After  all  the  beagle  has 
the  necessary  speed  and  boldness 
for  trailing  the  cottontail  through 
heavy  thickets  and  briar  tangles. 
While  the  dachshund  fans  will  un- 
doubtedly stick  to  their  favorite 
breed  and  use  them  for  everything 
from  catching  rats  in  the  cellar  to 
treeing  Mountain  Lions  in  Ari- 
zona, let's  hope  that  some  special 
niche  will  be  found  for  the  dachs- 
hund through  various  field  trials 
and  extensive  experiments. 

How  we  cook  game 
in  England 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

plucked,  singed,  and  drawn.  This 
remark  would  send  all  "Apprecia- 
tive Epicures"  in  England  into  hor- 
ror stricken  hysterics!  Small  game 
birds  such  as  Snipe  and  Woodcock 
should  never  be  drawn  for  roasting, 
unless  the  former  have  been  shot  on 
a  sewage  farm,  a  very  favorite  re- 
sort; they  should  then  be  drawn 
immediately  after  they  are  shot.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  to  be  stuffed 
with  oysters  or  other  delicacies, 
they  must  be  drawn  but  the  "trail," 
as  the  inside  is  called,  is  then  spread 
on  the  toast  on  which  the  bird  it- 
self is  roasted. 

In  France  the  Plover  and  Golden 
Plover  are  not  drawn,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste  in  England  where 
they  are  held  in  high  esteem  both 
for  their  eggs  and  as  table  delica- 
cies. Wild  Duck,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  depend  entirely  on 
the  cooking  which,  though  quite 
simple,  must  be  very  carefully  at- 
tended to,  as  overcooking  makes 
them  horribly  tough.  Teal  and 
Wigeon,  liberally  basted  with  but- 
ter, should  never  be  cooked  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  Mallard,  Pin- 
tail, and  Pochards  require  five  or 
ten  minutes  longer  and  then  come 
to  the  table  really  juicy. 

Port  wine  sauce  is  served  with  all 
forms  of  Wild  Duck;  it  should  be 
flavored  with  cayenne,  lemon  juice, 
ketchup,  and  Harvey's  sauce.  A 
suitable  addition  is  an  orange  salad 
with  oil,  and  brandy,  and  flavored 
with  chili  vinegar. 

Aviation  for  all 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

nose  reinforcement  to  make  it 
proof  against  water  entering  other 
portions  of  hull  in  case  of  punc- 
ture. For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  this 
super  production  would  go  unap- 
preciated. But,  thanks  to  the 
printed  word  an  eventful  day  ar- 
rived. It  seems  a  Mon.  Armand 
Esders  had  carefully  scanned  the 
glowing  words  that  appeared  in 
advertisements  before  deciding 
upon  a  purchase.  The  Dolphin 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  his 
prayer  and,  after  a  personal  visit 
to  the  factory,  his  mind  was  made 


up  and  no  high  pressure  salesman 
was  called  in  to  close  the  deal.  He 
merely  had  to  consult  his  scrap 
book  and  with  its  use  he  was  able 
to  know  what  he  wanted  left  in 
and  what  he  wanted  removed.  One 
thing  he  did  want  was  a  bar.  He 
wrote  a  check  for  $57,000  and  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  Dolphin. 

Reference  to  a  bar  brings  up  the 
subject  that  the  American  Airlines 
is  interested  in  knowing  whether 
cocktails  should  be  served  along 
the  far-flung  route.  They  argue 
that  their  guests  feast  on  Southern 
fried  chicken  during  the  day  and 
sleep  horizontally  at  night,  so 
cocktails  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
luxury  lacking.  However,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  new  model  of  the 
Sikorsky  will  have  not  only  a  cock- 
tail lounge  but  a  floor  for  dancing. 

The  Northrop  de  Luxe  Delta,  a 
keen  rival  of  the  Dolphin,  found 
purchasers  in  those  who  go  the 
limit  in  aviation.  Percy  Crosby, 
Jr.,  a  radio  executive,  and  Hal 
Roach  are  among  those  who  favor 
this  type  of  aircraft.  Keith  Scott 
owns  a  ten-passenger  Fokker  in 
which  he  takes  his  friends  on  ex- 
tensive fishing  expeditions.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  locating  a 
school  of  fish.  Senator  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo  in  1929  invested  in 
a  Lockheed  executive  transport, 
which  he  named  "Blue  Streak" 
and  used  for  transcontinental  trips 
between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York.  The  family  also  used  it  for 
inter-city  flights  about  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  had  a  flying  office  fitted 
with  a  typewriter,  filing  cabinet, 
telephone  radio,  reclining  chairs, 
washstand,  and  other  conveniences. 
At  the  time  it  was  constructed  it 
was  the  fastest  passenger-carrying 
plane  in  the  air.  During  their  so- 
journ in  California  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Du  Pont  became  inter- 
ested in  gliding  and  both  achieved 
records.  This  experience  created 
an  enthusiasm  that  ended  in  the 
ownership  of  an  airplane,  which 
they  took  back  east. 

King  Edward  VIII  flew  his 
tenth  plane  from  Sandringham  to 
London  on  the  day  he  ascended  to 
the  throne.  In  1929  he  purchased 
his  first  plane  and  used  it  for  big 
game  hunting  in  Africa.  He  flies 
gay  colors,  his  new  plane  being 
scarlet  and  blue  with  silver  wings. 
King  Edward  carries  an  American 
parachute  with  the  small  "pilot 
chute."  He  has  a  liquor  cabinet 
built  into  his  plane. 

The  first  Chief  Executive  to  use 
a  plane  for  transportation  is  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
also  is  the  first  wife  of  a  United 
States  President,  to  travel  by 
plane.  She  has  covered  several 
thousand  miles,  her  longest  trip 
being  her  flight  to  the  Caribbean 
Islands.  The  name  of  Roosevelt 
has  long  been  associated  with  avia- 
tion. The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt 
flew  with  Hoxsey  at  St.  Louis  in 
1910.  His  gallant  young  son, 
Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt,  member 
of  the  27th  Pursuit  Squadron, 
First  Pursuit  Group,  lost  his  life 
in  the  World  War  near  the  end  of 
the  conflict. 

In  her  Stinson,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  one  of  the  first  women  of  the 


using  CANDYLBEME  LAMPS  in 
your  present  candle — type  fixtures 
on  regular  MO-volt  current.  Ideal 
for  ceiling  and  wall  fixtures,  can- 
delabra or  wherever  a  soft  candle 
glow  effect  is  needed.  Made  of 
clear  glass  with  a  special  tough, 
long-burning  filament,  these  lamps 
give  a  true  simulation  of  candle 
light.  Base  fits  candelabra  sock- 
ets, or,  with  adapters,  standard 
size  sockets. 


Candylbeme 


Clear 


60c  ea 


Frosted  .  .  .  SBc  ea. 
Adapters  .  .  15c  ea. 

Order  direct  from 

BUTLER- KOHAUS,  INC. 

2827  Olive  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Toast  to  Age  I 

Aged  bitters  gives  your  drink  nat- 
ural, mellow  flavor  which  an  ordin- 
ary bitters  lacks.  *  Insist  on 
"ABBOTT'S"- -America's  Oldest 
and  Finest.  The  Abbott  man 
pictured  above  appears  on  every 
label.  Look  for  him  before  you  buy. 
He's  the  sign  of  the  age. 


Utility  Window  Shelf 

FOR    PLANTS,   AQUARIUM,    BOOKS,  ET 

Ideal  Xmas  gift.  Fits  flush  with  any  win- 
dow stool.  Utilizes  stool  width.  Attaches 
by  hand.  Easily  moved.  Round  corners  and 
edges.  White  or  ivory  enameled  hard- 
wood. Rustproof  hardware.  2  sizes:  5"  x 
12"— $1.25;  4"  x  24"— $1.50  postpaid.  Send 
money  order  or  check  to: 

IRVING   VAN  WERT 

Box  601  Amherst,  Mas 


SMOKY 

FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 
on  Success 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  i. in; 
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HEALTHY 
FRESH  AIR 


I  MoM  healing  s\»toin-  hake  tin* 
oislure  out  of  the  air.  Tin*  \\  niton 
■nidi fie i  gi\os  you  a  properh 
llancod  atmosphere  right  in  youi 
urn  homo  or  ollieo.  t  mi  livo  in 
esh  in\  igorating  air  instead  of  in 
jt  stuffy  dried  out  indoor  air  — 
hioh  i>  so  ofton  tin-  oau«o  >>l  cold*. 

Tlio  W  alton  Humidifier  plug* 
ito  any  electric  outlet.  It  scien- 
ficallv  humidilios  bv  putting  inois- 
ire  back  into  the  air.  Operating 
>»t  only  the  eqim  nlenl  of  tunning 
twenty-fix e  watt  light. 

[  The  Walton  Humidifier  is  tin- 
ned in  beautiful  statuary  bronie. 
pntains  no  heating  element — fully 
baranteed. 
Prices  only  >.»7..~>0  and  up. 
#      »  • 

Table  model  illustrated  —  Cabinet 
>deU  equipped  with  Automatic 
umiili~i.it  ,il->>  .iv  .ul.il'I.' 
See  tlie  Walton  Humidifier  at  lead- 
It  stores  or  mail  coupon  for  illus- 
ited  booklet — without  obligation. 

ASK  VOIR  PHYSICIAN. 


MERIC  v\  C  \S  VCCUMl'LATOR  CO. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

I  •  Pleusr  semi  illustrntnd  rnxiklt't  on 
I  Waltuu  llumiditiers  without  obligation. 

I  Nairn*   

I  Addrrss.  


State  clu 


i  mom. i  In  iiw n  and  pilot  a  piano, 
has  made  transcontinental  llighls 
from  California  to  Now  York. 
Others  of  the  silver  screen  who 
o\\  n  airplanes  are  <  latent  o  Itrown, 
Wall. no  Itooiy,  I'.tul  l.ukas,  ami 
Howartl  Hughes,  The  latter,  a 
nephew  of  Rupert  Hughes,  is  the 
spooil  king  nl  P'iii,  having  llown 
from  California  to  Now  York  in 
nine  hours,  twenty-seven  minutes, 
mil  ton  soi < mils,  I  n  .1  mai  hino  « •  I 
his  own  build  ho  made  CS2  miles 
in  hour  over  a  kilometre  course  at 
Santa  \na,  California.  Lady  Drum- 
mond  Hay,  whoso  llighl  in  the 
(Iraf  Zeppelin  across  the  Atlantic 
made  her  conspii nous  in  air  circles, 
ret  ently  sold  her  Waco  in  Australia. 

To  own  an  amphibian  it  is  not 
necessary  to  possess  a  large  craft. 
The  Privateer  Amphibian  is  a 
three-place  pleasure  craft  of  the 
monoplane  type,  combining  all 
modern  comforts  and  improve- 
ments. It  is  designed  especially  for 
the  private  owner  or  for  country 
club  use.  Stainless  steel  is  used  in 
control  wires  and  for  bracing, 
while  the  hull  is  made  non-corro- 
sive by  a  special  sand-blasting 
process  prior  to  plating  it  with  a 
permanent  covering  of  pure  zinc. 
This  charming  little  craft  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  gadgets.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes compass,  altimeter,  oil  pres- 
sure, oil  temperature,  gas  level,  air 
speed,  navigator  and  anchor  lights, 
Heywood  starter,  fire  extinguisher, 
life  preserver,  anchor  rope,  heav- 


ing line  and  first  aid  kit .  Of  <  our  o, 
the  I'rivateei  is  not  a  "flivver" 
and  it  is  one  of  those  not  m  id' 
within  the  rent  h  of  the  average 
pel miii'h  poi  ketbook. 

Prominent  private  owners  in- 
titule Cliff  Durant,  automobile 
racer  and  sportsman  pilot;  Allan 
Hancotk,  explorer;  VV.  H.  Irwin, 
(ieorgian  capitalist;  Peter  S.  Dana, 
holder  of  a  junior  transcontinental 
record.  He  is  the  great  grandson  of 
Richard  Dana  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  Also  Karon 
John  H.  Kyssenhardt,  a  sportsman 
pilot  and  a  former  member  of 
von  Richthoffen's  Hying  squadron; 
Franklin  Farrell,  Jr.;  J.  W. 
Thornc,  sportsman  racer  and 
youngest  driver  in  the  19.56  Me- 
morial Day  Classic  at  Indian- 
apolis; F.  M.  Koldridge,  Governor 
of  the  National  Aeronautical  Asso- 
ciation, all  of  whom  drive  Ryan 
models.  Richard  Norton,  Carl 
Ileal,  A.  C.  Smith,  and  Lorenz 
Iverson  are  among  the  private  own- 
ers of  transports. 

In  June,  19.14,  the  Rureau-  of 
Air  Commerce,  headed  by  Fugene 
Vidal,  established  its  development 
section  and  outlined  specifications 
for  safer  and  cheaper  pianos  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  class.  The 
movement  has  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral benefit  anrl  within  the  past 
year  there  has  boon  a  dec  idod  gain. 

Kesides  the  general  (lying  clubs 
there  are  aviation  country  clubs 
which  are  similar  to  any  country 
club  except  that  the  members 
major  in  the  sport  of  Hying.  These 


INCORPORATED 

867  Madison  ivenue  -  /Vet*  York 


FLORENCE 

\  Piazza  Ottaviani 


VENICE 

Grand  Canal 


For  Your  House: 

Antique  Furniture 
Mantels 
Textile- 
Venetian  Glassware 


For  Your  Garden: 

Fountain- 
Statuarv 
Bird  Baths 
Benches 


and  manv  other  works  of  art. 


Fortunately  for  all  of  us  there 
i-  a  season  in  cadi  M  ar  u  hen 
generosity  holds  full  sway: 
when  there  is,  in  truth,  a  gra- 
cious time  of  giving.  For  the 
one  who  gives  shares  equally 
with  the  one  who  receives;,  to 
each  comes  a  hastening  of  the 
heart,  a  quickening  of  the  spir- 
it... Seeking  and  finding  those 
gifts  that  do  honor  hoth  to  the 
occasion  and  to  the  recipient 
is  a  quest  that  yields  its  own 
measure  of  satisfaction  when 
the  gifts  are  sent  from  Gumps. 

For  several  years  thought- 
ful givers  have  waited  for 
Gump's  View  of  the  Mode. 
This  booklet  tells  them  of  the 
treasures  of  the  world  that 
have  been  brought  here  for 
gift-givers  and  lovers  of  fine 
living.  These  pages  portray  and 
describe  the  new  est  in  an  array 
of  beauties  that  are  part  of  the 
charm  of  this  treasure-house, 
its  antiques  and  modernities. 

If  you  would  shop  for  trea- 
sures from  the  corners  of  the 
world,  write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Gump's  View  of  the  Mode. 

GUMP'S 

Collections  of  Oriental  and  European 
Antiques  and  Objets  d'Art 


ISO  Post  Street 
San  Francisco 


200  Kalakaua  Avenue 
Honolulu 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


December,  1936 


On  those  occasions  pp 

which  call  for  white  ^ 

tie,  tails  and  topper,  ^ 

serve  the  whiskey  Jp 

that  tops  them  all—  ^ 
6 -year -old  Kentucky  ^ 

Tavern.  Two  years  0 

older,  smoother,  ^ 

richer,  than  the  bot-  Jl 


I 
I 


tled-in-bond  require- 


i 


ment.  Priced  at  about  ^ 
what  you'd  expect  to  ^ 
pay  for  four -year- 


clubs  include  an  active  member- 
ship, and  it  is  required  that  an 
active  member  be  a  pilot.  It  also 
has  an  associate  membership  of 
non-ilyers.  It  is  recommended  that 
every  club  have  a  licensed  machine 
for  training  purposes,  and  the  in- 
structor holds  a  transport  license. 
There  are  four  types  of  licenses 
with  cost  and  requirements  as  fol- 
lows: Amateur,  10  weeks,  $276; 
private,  17  weeks,  $505;  limited 
commercial,  20  weeks,  $553 ;  trans- 
port, 46  weeks,  $1,777.  Before 
applying  for  a  license  a  rigid 
examination  is  necessary,  par- 
ticular attention  being  given  to  the 
eyes,  nervous  system,  and  power 
to  maintain  equilibrium;  however, 
in  spite  of  these  rigid  rules  there 
are  outstanding  exceptions.  For  in- 
stance, Wiley  Post,  one  of  the 
greatest  aviators,  had  only  one 
eye,  and  one  famous  speed-maker 
is  partially  deaf.  Official  records 
disclose  14,000  licensed  pilots  in 
this  country.  Out  of  this  number 
571  have  been  absorbed  as  airline 
pilots  and  330  as  co-pilots.  Many 
others  are  engaged  in  miscellaneous 
flying  and  not  a  few  are  stunting 
in  the  movies. 

Since  1933  airplanes  have  been 
sound-proofed  and  now  they  are 
equipped  with  the  gyro  pilot  that 
flies  hands-off,  two-way  radio, 
palatial  interiors;  and  with  the  de- 
icing  problem  solved  there  is  little 
left  to  be  desired.  To  own  an  air- 
plane is  no  longer  prohibitive.  A 
few  firms  have  inaugurated  the  in- 
stallment payment  just  as  automo- 
bile merchants  did  several  years 
ago  when  it  was  made  possible  for 
almost  everyone  to  ride. 

Planning  a  20-acre  estate 

(Continued  from  page  66) 
strict  rule  against  smoking  within 
the  stable  was  enforced  the  risk 
would  be  negligible.  As  added 
surety,  the  interior  finish  was  to 
be  cement  plaster  on  metal  lath. 

The  cupola  which  formed  the 
central  decorative  feature  of  the 
stable  served  also  a  practical  pur- 
pose. It  afforded  ventilation  not 
only  for  the  hay  loft,  in  order  to 
keep  the  hay  sweet,  but  for  the 
whole  stable.  By  opening  the  trap 
door  from  each  stall  to  the  hay 
loft  and  raising  slightly  a  few  win- 
dows in  the  inner  passage,  a  posi- 
tive circulation  of  air  could  be 
obtained  more  economically  than 
by  installing  an  expensive  mechan- 
ical circulating  system. 

In  addition  to  the  stable  there 
still  remained  to  be  considered  sev- 
eral items  which  might  be  called 
accessory  to  the  main  house.  These 
were:  the  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  roads,  and  the  greenhouse. 

Swimming  pools  in  certain  local- 
ities, even  if  privately  owned,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
health  and  sanitation  authorities. 
If  "Twenty  Acres"  were  in  such  a 
locality,  the  architect  would  have 
recommended  equipping  it  with  an 
approved  filtering  system,  which — 
although  it  would  have  added  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  initial 
cost  of  the  pool — would  have  paid 
for  itself  during  a  short  span  of 
years.  For,  if  the  pool  is  without  a 


filter,  the  authorities  will  require 
that  the  water  be  changed  about 
every  three  days;  and,  if  the  water 
is  treated  with  chlorine,  about  once 
a  week.  With  a  filter,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  the  water  only  as  often  as 
is  found  necessary  to  keep  it  sweet 
and  fresh. 

Since,  however,  "Twenty  Acres" 
is  in  a  section  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Sanitation  Board,  and 
as  the  engineer's  survey  had  al- 
ready proclaimed  that  the  water 
supply  from  the  brook  was  both 
abundant  and  wholesome,  a  filter 
was  not  necessary;  but  the  pool 
was  to  be  refreshed  by  a  constant 
stream  of  running  water,  piped 
from  the  brook. 

On  the  advice  of  the  architect, 
the  actual  construction  of  the  pool 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
specialist  in  that  field,  as  was  the 
construction  of  the  tennis  court. 
The  client  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
he  wanted  to  pay  for  a  court  with 
a  quick-drying  surface,  so  a  stand- 
ard clay-court  was  introduced  into 
the  specifications,  to  be  quoted  by 
a  tennis-court  contractor  apart 
from  the  main  contract.  This  court 
was  to  have  sub-soil  drainage  of 
four-inch  tile  laid  herringbone, 
about  twelve  feet  apart,  with  the 
spine  along  the  line  of  the  net.  On 
top  of  the  tile  drains  was  to  be 
five  inches  of  cinders;  then,  in 
sequence,  three  inches  of  crushed 
one-and-a-half  inch  stone  topped 
with  three-quarter  inch  stones  to 
fill  the  voids,  three  inches  of  coarse 
clay,  and  finally  one  inch  of  fine 
clay  finish. 

The  roads,  also,  were  to  be  let  un- 
der a  separate  contract.  They  were 
to  be  constructed  with  a  ten  inch 
Telford  base,  then  four  inches  of 
two-and-a-half  to  three-and-a-half 
inch  crushed  stone.  On  top  of  this 
was  to  go  three  inches  of  inch-and- 
a-quarter  to  two-and-a-half  inch 
stone,  with  a  light  asphalt  dress- 
ing; then  a  layer  of  one-quarter  to 
three-quarter  inch  broken  stone, 
with  another  asphalt  dressing,  and 
finally  the  finish  surface  of  blue- 
stone  gravel. 

The  greenhouse  also  was  kept 
separate  from  the  general  contract. 
It  was  to  be  constructed,  even  to 
the  excavation,  by  the  men  of  a 
reputable  manufacturer,  and  built 
according  to  his  specifications,  as 
mandated  by  the  architect.  It  was 
to  have  a  work-room  twelve  by 
eighteen  feet,  a  heater  pit,  and  the 
greenhouse  proper  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  compartments, 
warm  and  cool,  the  temperature  to 
be  automatically  controlled. 

The  conference  between  the 
client  and  architect  concluded  on 
this  note,  and  the  former  returned 
home  to  recuperate.  His  state  of 
exhaustion,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  consolations,  for  there  is  a 
sort  of  moral  uplift  one  gets  by 
spending  money  (if  he  has  it). 
The  woman  who  has  put  in  a  hard 
day's  shopping  may  be  physically 
worn  out,  but  she  is  stimulated  by 
the  recollection  of  her  purchases, 
and  will  describe  them  at  great 
length  to  anyone  who  will  listen. 


Luggage 


for  Gifts 


"Smart  fitted  cases  are 
distinguished  gifts" 


"Travelling 
cases  with  new 
modern  lines" 


cAlso  Jepotjor genuine 
VUITTON  TPunks  and  Service 

16  EAST  52ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Arthur 

Gilmore 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

SILVER 


•COLLECTIONS' 
INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 
•  PURCHASED  • 


ROBERT 

ENSKO 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK 


A  TRULY 
PERSONAL  GIFT 

.  .  .  silhouetting  a  home, 
hobby,  or  favorite  pet 

Wrought  iron  applique  silhouettes 
the  picture  vou  choose  on  the  side 
of  this  sturdy  oak  box.  All  we  need 
Is  a  photograph  or  drawing  to  ropy. 
A  marvelously  individual  gift. 

Sizes,  from  30"  long; 
prices  from  $75.00 

WM.  H.  JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Establuhed  1827 


\t  East  52nd  St. 

'Eceri/thino  for  tht 


New  York 

Firrvlace 


'I  ih 


COUNTRY  l.ll'i; 
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N  PORT,  TOO-y&u'& tctt 

~tJtaf ycu'ic  cut  jiujV 

TTHE  ship's  in!  Before  you 
lies  a  bright  new  world  .  .  . 
vith  the  Grc.it  White  Fleet  .is 
our  eager  host,  placing  every 
omtort — J 1  vers  ion — at  your 
insert  ips. 

Such  hospitality  is  not  new 
Jo  you  on  a  Guest  Cruise, 
fou've  experienced  it  at  se.i 
.  on  a  snow-white  liner 
esigned  especially  for  the 
ropics.  You've  bronzed  on 
an-splashed  decks,  gone 
wimmmg  in  the  atmosphere 
fa  smart  beach  club;  enjoyed 
ood  that  is  tempting,  varied 
.  danced  to  music  that 
wings  you  to  your  feet  and 
eeps  you  there  .  .  .  All  this 
nd  more  has  been  your  happy 
ot  as  our  honored  guest. 

From  New  York  to  Havana,  Jamaica, 
B.  W.  I.,  Panama  Canal  and  Costa 
Rita,  every  Thursday.  17  days,  $210 
.  .  .  To  Jamaica.  B.  W.  I.,  Panama 
Canal  and  3  ports  in  Colombia,  S.  A., 
every  Saturday.  19  days.  $210  .  .  . 
To  Havana.  10  days,  $135. 

Ask  about  weekly  cruises  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Guatemala.  19  days,  $228. 
Other  Guest  Cruises  from  New 
Orleans.  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San 
Francisco. 

AM  tntdde  statenoms,  mechanical  ventilation. 
N#  passports  requtred.  Superior  accommodations 
only  slightly  higher. 

Apply  any  Authorized  Travel  Agent 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 

%  N.  R.  or(s)2  H/lh  Axe.,  New  York;  Jt 
Ia    111  West  Washington  St..  Chicago; 

}2l  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans  . 

r  ivm-re  v 


She  is  filled  with  .1  great  restless 
urn*  until  I  he  things  arc  delivered. 
Mow  nun  li  miirr  stimulated  must 
•  person  In-  wliu  has  just  eon 
milled  himself  In  purchasing  a 
linine,  and  how  impatient  to  see  at 
Inst  the  finished  product.  It  is  to 
most  of  us  what  llie  sean  h  lor  the 
Ciolden  elect  c  was  to  ancient  voy- 
agers   the  ureal  adventure. 


History  of  t\ 


I'Olllltl'N  Cst.ltf 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
who  made  headway  and  increased 
his  acreage  and  his  income  hut, 
I  like  Jefferson  and  other  Virginians, 
he  took  a  broad-gauge  view  and 
realized  the  coming  need  of  di- 
versifying the  crop  and  preventing 
soil  exhaustion.  And  in  a  letter 
to  Arthur  Young,  the  publisher  of 
the  "English  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture," he  showed  that  he  under- 
stood fully  the  difference  between 
agriculture  where  land  was  cheap 
and  labor  was  dear,  as  it  was  in 
Virginia,  and  where  land  was  dear 
!  and  lalior  cheap,  as  was  the  case 
in  England.  In  other  words,  he 
analyzed  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  scratching  over  vir- 
|  gin  soil  and  reaping  large  crops 
from  a  small  area  of  highly  cul- 
tivated earth. 

There  was  great  charm  in  the 
Virginia  countryside  in  Colonial 
times,  just  as  there  is  now,  with 
meadowlarks  singing  in  the  grass, 
coveys  of  young  quail  in  the 
sweet-smelling  wild  honeysuckle, 
with  hedgerows  of  locust  and 
cedar,  and  lanes  bordered  with 
cedar  and  holly.  It  was  good  to 
look  out  over  the  ripened  grain 
and  corn  and  to  hear  the  darkies 
in  the  tobacco  fields.  It  was  good 
to  look  out  upon  the  rivers  and 
see  the  boats,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  read,  because  it  must  have  been 
typical,  how  Washington  first 
owned  a  small  sailboat,  then, as  his 
alt  airs  prospered,  a  schooner,  and 
finally  in  1774  a  beautiful  brigan- 
tine,  for  which  he  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  ster- 
ling. (In  the  same  way  he  waited 
until  1769  before  ordering  a  fine 
coach  from  London  and  until  1772 
before  he  had  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  himself  painted  by  Peale.) 

Along  the  rivers  and  marshlands 
there  were  ducks,  hares,  wild  tur- 
keys, and  other  game.  The  plant- 
ers used  to  go  hunting  and  return 
with  bags  of  mallards,  teal,  bald 
faces,  and  "blue  wings."  Herring 
and  shad  were  the  chief  fish,  and 
when  the  run  came,  the  seine  was 
carried  well  out  into  the  river  in 
a  boat  and  there  were  warehouses 
and  vats  on  the  estate  for  curing 
the  fish.  Washington  used  to  loan 
his  seine  to  the  darkies  for  Sun- 
day fishing.  His  own  favorite  sport 
was  fox  hunting,  which  was  a 
widely  followed  sport  and  included 
huge  receptions  and  feasts.  The 
grey  fox  was  indigenous  to  the 
country,  but  the  sport  had  been 
brought  from  England.  Perhaps 
its  greatest  devotee  was  old  Lord 
Fairfax,  whose  seat  was  at  Green- 
away  Court  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  with  whom  Washing- 
ton hunted  when  he  was  still  in 


DEAN'S  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

A  TREE  is  the  one  true  symbol  of  the  joy  of  Christmas.  Dean's 
imported  trees  make  ideal  table  decoration.  Select  your  colors 
—  green,  chartreuse,  blue,  red  or  sparkling  white.  Many  elec- 
trically lighted  and  all  scintillating  with  the  newest  ideas  in 
tree  decoration.  Dean's  TRIMMED  TREES  can  be  shipped 
anywhere  throughout  the  world,  and  make  ideal  gifts. 

Dean'*  famous  PLUM  PUDDINGS  made  from 
tliclr  century  old  recipe  arc  a  fining  climax  to 
the  Christmas  feast.  Sent  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Dean's  Christmas 
Suggestions 
sent  on  request 

New  iddrin 
one  door  West 
of  Park  Avenue 
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73  EAST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
Established  97  Years  .  Telephone  REgent  4- 3900 


<JL  PERSONAL  Sift 

. . .  f>iom  <SWosse 


Our  new  Tiloweb  bath 
sets,  with  their  fascinat- 
ing texture  design  will 
be  a  personal  gift  sure 
to  arouse  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  A  Tiloweb 
incarnates  perfect  har- 
mony between  utility 
and  beauty  — to  which 
is  added  that  last  fine- 
touch:  an  individually 
designed  Mosse  mono- 
gram. 

GIFT  SET 

of  2  large  bath  towels,  2 
Turkish  hand  towels,  2 
face  cloths  and  1  bath  mat, 
complete  with  monograms, 
$19.75. 

Colors:  turquoise,  maize, 
nile,  peach,  sand. 


Christmas  orders 
must  be  received 
by  December  1  Oth. 


NEW  YORK:  750  Fifth  Av 
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HAVANA** 

Come  now  to  Havana,  Riviera  of  the  Caribbean,^ where  a  host  of 
vacation  pleasures  await  you.  Make  the  most  of  them  —  enjoy  living 
at  the  National  Hotel  of  Cuba.  Adjoining  the  Maine  Monument  on 
Malecon  Drive,  facing  the  Ocean  with  a  splendid  view  of  Morro 
Castle  and  the  Harbor  entrance,  this  luxurious  hotel  is  nearest  all 
amusements ...  bathing  at  La  Playa  or  the  hotel's  salt-water  swimming 
pool ...  racing  at  Oriental  Park  ...  tennis,  golf,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing, riding,  motoring,  yachting.  Gala  nights,  dancing,  entertainment. 
Reservations  through  your  travel  agent,  the  hotel  direct,  or  N.  Y.  Office,  the  Plaza  Hotel. 
 Henry  A,  Rost,  President      Will  P.  Taylor,  Manager   

^NATIONAL"-  CM 


Land  of  sunshine  and  ancient  mys- 
tery. Land  of  modern  sport  and 
20th  century  amenities.  From  No- 
vember to  April  a  land  of  health 
and  happiness.  Motoring,  Golf, 
Tennis,  Horse  Racing  and  Grand 
Opera — to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
Season's  Highlights. 

For  authoritative  information  on  all 
aspects  of  a  holiday  in  Egypt,  address 
your  enquiries  to  Cook-Wagons-Lits, 
American  Express,  and  principal  travel 
agencies  or  to 


Informative  literature 
sent  gratis  on  request. 


his  teens.  Washington  rode  to  the 
hounds  until  his  sixty-third  year 
and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
developing  his  pack.  In  his  diaries 
we  find  the  names  of  his  dogs, 
names  such  as  Mopsey,  Truelove, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Rover,  Music, 
Sweetlips,  Countess,  Lady,  and 
Singer.  Lafayette  sent  him  a  pack 
of  French  hounds.  They  were  so 
huge  that  Vulcan,  the  largest  of 
them,  was  often  ridden  by  young 
George  Washington  Custis.  Billy 
Lee,  Washington's  colored  valet, 
who  was  with  the  General  all 
through  the  Revolution,  usually 
acted  as  huntsman,  with  a  French 
horn  at  his  back.  He  strove  his 
hardest  to  keep  the  pack  in  sight, 
which  was  no  easy  task  among 
the  tough  timber-covered  hills  of 
Fairfax  County. 

Virginia  gentlemen  were  very 
fond  of  horses.  Every  planter  had 
his  stud,  including  coach  horses, 
hunters,  and  racers.  Many  had  fa- 
mous stallions  and  great  attention 
was  paid  to  breeding.  Washington 
in  1760  kept  a  stallion  for  his  own 
mares  and  those  .of  his  neighbors. 
In  the  following  years  he  mentions 
the  successors  to  this  stallion: 
Leonidas,  Samson,  Steady,  Trav- 
eller and  Magnolia,  the  last  a  full- 
blooded  Arabian.  In  November, 
1785,  he  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty  horses  on  his  various  Mount 
Vernon  farms,  and  de  Chastellux 
writes  that  the  General  broke  all 
his  own  horses,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent and  bold  horseman,  leaping 
the  highest  fences  and  going  ex- 
tremely fast.  Jefferson  called  him 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age  and 
the  most  magnificent  figure  that 
could  be  seen  on  horseback. 

He  also  attempted  raising  mules 
and  had  two  jacks  and  two  jennets 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  Spain  in 
1785  and  a  jack  sent  him  by  La- 
fayette from  the  Island  of  Malta. 
Among  other  gifts,  Gouverneur 
Morris  sent  him  two  Chinese  pigs 
and  with  them  a  pair  of  Chinese 
geese.  He  also  had  some  golden 
pheasants  from  China.  Upon  see- 
ing them,  he  said  he  had  always 
regarded  pictures  of  them  as  works 
of  fancy  but  now  he  realized  they 
were  portraits. 

South  Carolina  differed  from 
Virginia  in  many  ways.  Its  chief 
money  crop  was  rice,  which  grew 
in  the  lowlands  along  the  river 
bottom.  Here  the  water  and  the 
fields  and  the  forests  intermingled 
to  form  a  strange  and  haunting 
scene,  as  Owen  Wister  puts  it,  full 
of  character  and  mystery.  The 
whole  tone  and  tempo  of  its  plan- 
tation life  was  much  more  South- 
ern, and  it  took  many  of  the  semi- 
tropical  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Barbadians,  with  whom  there  was 
much  intercourse. 

Moreover,  the  planters  did  not 
live  in  year-round  isolation  but 
congregated  in  Charleston,  which 
was  at  once  the  port  and  trading 
center,  and  the  social  and  political 
capital.  No  city  was  more  inti- 
mately a  part  of  its  surrounding 
country.  None  was  more  wide- 
spread in  its  citizenship,  embrac- 
ing as  it  did  the  whole  planter 
population  of  the  "low  country," 
who  ruled  the  colony  both  politi- 


cally and  socially  and  formed  an 
aristocratic  society  of  high  caliber. 

This  planter-citizenship  of 
Charleston  was  in  part  due  to  the 
scourge  of  malaria  which  forced 
the  planters  to  send  their  families 
away  as  early  as  May  to  enjoy 
the  summer's  breezes  in  the  city. 
It  was  also  due  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  Negro  labor  and  the 
richness  of  the  harvests,  which 
made  the  planters  wealthy  enough 
to  return  for  a  gay  season  in  the 
winter.  This  coming  and  going  is 
explained  in  detail  by  Mrs.  St. 
Julien  Ravenel  in  her  charming 
book  on  Charleston.  With  the  first 
frost  in  November,  which  was 
supposed  to  kill  the  malaria,  all 
the  families  returned  to  the  plan- 
tations. This  was  often  a  two-day 
journey  over  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
of  sandy  road  or  corduroy  cause- 
way, not  to  mention  the  water- 
ways in  the  lowlands  through 
which  the  planters  were  rowed  by 
their  colored  crews  in  smart  uni- 
forms chanting  plantation  songs  to 
the  strokes  of  the  oars. 

The  rice  was  cut  in  November 
and  everyone  was  then  very  busy 
on  the  plantation  until  after 
Christmas,  which  was  a  great  do- 
mestic festival  for  both  the  whites 
and  blacks.  If  the  family  was  made 
up  of  young  children,  it  might  re- 
main at  home  until  May,  but  if 
there  were  young  people,  especially 
grown-up  daughters,  the  gay  sea- 
son brought  them  back  to  town 
again  by  the  end  of  January  for 
the  St.  Cecilias,  the  assemblies, 
the  Philharmonic  concerts,  the 
races,  and  above  all  for  the  sea- 
son's high  light,  the  Jockey  Ball. 

Race  week,  which  was  the 
Charleston  carnival,  brought  even 
the  most  confirmed  stay-at-home 
to  town.  At  that  time  you  could 
look  over  the  horses,  enjoy  the 
races,  meet  friends  from  all  over 
the  colony,  attend  the  ball,  inter- 
view your  factor  and  get  your  crop 
account,  for  rice  was  sold  in  the 
month  of  February. 

By  the  end  of  March  everyone 
was  back  on  the  plantation  again, 
for  March  and  April,  when  all  the 
work  was  going  on  and  the  first 
rice  seed  and  the  grain  must  be 
sown,  were  very  important  and 
charming  months.  The  marshlands 
were  abloom  with  iris.  The  fra- 
grance of  jasmines  and  magno- 
lias filled  the  air.  Mocking-birds 
and  red  birds  sang  on  every  bough. 
The  fine  native  flora  made  South 
Carolina  a  land  of  delight,  and 
every  garden  had  its  poinsettias 
and  gardenias,  named  in  honor  of 
Charlestonians,  its  figs  and  pome- 
granates, peaches  and  oranges,  ole- 
anders and  myrtles,  azaleas  and 
camellias,  acacias  and  jujubes,  and 
roses  in  profusion. 

Charleston  occupies  a  narrow 
area,  three  and  a  half  miles  in 
length  and  two  miles  in  breadth, 
between  the  Cooper  and  Ashley 
Rivers.  The  finest  plantations  were 
chiefly  along  these  rivers.  The 
east  side  of  the  Ashley  River  was 
fairly  lined  with  the  great  planta- 
tions and  splendid  mansions  be- 
longing to  important  families  such 
as  the  Boones,  Warings,  and 
Bakers,    while    on    the  Cooper 
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WINTER 

dude 

ISANCHING- 

end  other 
matters-' 

Not  long  since,  dude  ranching 
in  our  big  southwestern  territory 
completely  outgrew  any  available 
printed  description  of  it.  So  we 
dug  in,  down  to  the  grass  roots, 
and  finally  evolved  a  Ranch  book, 
that  tells  the  story  of  our  winter 
and  summer  ranch  country  in  New 
Mexico.  Arizona  and  California, 
and  of  nearly  70  fine  places  there, 
as  it  has  never  been  told  before. 
It  is  yours  at  a  word. 
PHOENIX -PALM  SPRINGS 
Again  this  winter  there'll  be  a 
through  Phoenix  Pullman  on  The 
Chief;  and.  for  Palm  Springs,  the 
fastest  and  most  convenient  ser- 
vice in  Santa  Fe  History. 

OLD  SANTA  FE 
GRAND  CANYON 

Spending  the  holidays  in  the  lazy 
charm  of  la  Fonda,  in  Old  Santa 
Fe,  taking  in  the  picturesque  In- 
dian and  Mexican  ceremonials 
of  Christmas  Week,  is  becoming 
a  habit  with  a  lot  of  our  old 
friends.  Many,  many  others  salt 
their  winter  trips  with  the  uplift  of 
a  Grand  Canyon  stopover 

fine  TRAINS 
Six  air-conditioned  Santa  Fe  Cal- 
ifornia trains,  headed   by  the 
Super  Chief,  are  at  your  service. 

•  Incidentally,  this  winter's 
round-trip  fares  to  California  and 
Arizona  are  the  lowest  ever 
provided. 


W.  J.  BLACK.  P.  T.  M. 
Sania  Fe  System  Lines. 
K)16  Roilwoy  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Kivri  then-  wen'  place*  like  e'air- 
lawn,  liclongitig  to  t he  Colleton 
family,  Hclvidrrr,  occupied  by 
three  K"vei  urn  i,  .mil  Silk  Mope, 
the  plantation  "I  Gabriel  Maui 
gault,  the  Huguenot  immigrant 
who  at  his  death  was  i  mi  adei ed 
d\  i  ii  the  richest  man  in  the  en- 
tire Commonwealth. 

All  the  plantations  about 
Charleston  were  well  maintained. 
The  Negro  huts  that  clustered 
about  the  mansions  nave  them  the 
usual  village-like  look  but  there 
were  handsome  wardens  and  fine 
avenues  I  ish  ponds,  such  as  at 
Drayton  Hall,  were  rpiite  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  river  places, 
while  the  love  of  racing  was  so 
keen  thai  the  IVnwi<  k^,  the  Lords 
Ripon,  for  instance,  had  n  race 
track  right  under  their  windows. 
\t  Hampton,  the  old  ball  room  is 
still  in  the  wing  and  the  old  land- 
scape papers  are  still  on  the  walls 
of  the  bed-chambers. 

No  family  had  less  than  twenty 
house  servants,  and  they  all  had 
handsome  horses  and  equipages 
and  kept  open  house  with  prodigal 
hospitality.  Hut  above  all  this,  the 
planters  truly  believed  that  agri- 
culture was  the  first  and  best  oc- 
cupation of  man,  and  they  were 
men  who.  were  not  only  able  to 
run  their  plantations  profitably 
and  well  but  who  knew  how  to 
rule  Charleston  generously  and 
with  vision.  They  were  travelers, 
readers,  and  scholars,  as  Mr. 
Henry  Adams  says,  who  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  others.  And  as 
Albert  Simons  and  Samuel  Lap- 
ham  suggest  in  "Charleston," 
which  was  published  in  1927  as 
the  first  volume  in  the  Octagon 
library  of  early  American  archi- 
tecture, they  exemplified  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  eighteenth 
century — its  intellectual  freedom, 
its  moral  tolerance,  its  discipline 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  its  indi- 
vidualism, and  its  spirit  of  logic. 

It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Louisiana 
came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Cnited  States  and  reached  the 
greatest  height  of  its  prosperity. 
But  it  was  as  early  as  1541  that 
de  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
later  that  La  Salle  journeyed  to 
its  mouth.  In  1697  Iberville  was 
sent  from  France  to  colonize 
Louisiana  and  founded  Biloxi  on 
the  Mexican  Gulf  coast,  and  in 
1 7 1 8  his  brother,  Bienville,  founded 
New  Orleans.  Natchitoches  on  the 
Red  River  had  been  founded  a 
few  years  earlier  and  after  that 
colonists  settled  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  hills  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  bluffs  of  Natchez,  which 
were  two  hundred  miles  up  the 
river,  and  also  in  the  rich  delta 
called  Pointe  Coupee  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi,  Red, 
and  Atchafalaga  Rivers. 

Bienville  planted  indigo,  which 
was  at  first  the  money  crop.  Then 
Jesuit  priests  introduced  sugar- 
cane, from  which  they  made  mo- 
lasses and  an  alcoholic  drink  called 
taffia,  a  sort  of  rum.  A  blight 
struck  indigo  about  1792,  which 
was  just  about  the  time  that  sugar 
was  granulated.  All  the  planters 
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Now  in  its  fifth  .  lul 
year  -this  revolutionary  poliry 
nf  guc.l  entertainment  ut  I  tin 
Mi  ii  mi  lliltmiirr.  Offering 
unprecedented  privileges  and 
facilities  for  enjoying  a  com- 
plete Viral  inn  ....  while  living  in  one 
of  the  greatest  resort  hotels  in  the  world. 

What'*  your  favorite  hobby?  Here  are 
vime  of  the  major  «|mrti<  anil  diversions, 
which  the  Miami  Billmore  vacation  offers 
al  their  best: 


COI.l        111  ll'.l.     I  )oilllp|0|l>lllp    ..,.!(.<  ,|,| 

joining  hotel.  Five  famous  pros.  Do/en 
lilg  tournament. 

SWIMMINC  pool  or  turf,  with  special 
privileges  in  Money  |'lu/a  Cuhun*  Sun 
(Mull,  Miami  llmi  h,  including  use  of 
privale  heueh.     Weekly  lll|Uallc  carnivals, 

with  amaleur  anil  professional  stars  in 
competitions  anil  exhibitions. 
HSIIINC  world",  he.l  sport-fishing  in 
wains  around  Key  l.argo  Anglers  Club, 
on  Florida  keys,  bulge  and  individual 
ratlins.  Heel  of  thoroughly  equipped 
fishing  hunts,  with  experienced  guides. 

IIOHSK   KACINC    Ae, ,,.„.,   ,  „ 

on  regular  schedules,  transport  Miami 
Billmore  guests  to  and  from  hoth  tracks, 
without  extra  charge.  Also,  to  grey, 
hound  I  mile  and  return. 
TENNIS  Fast,  rlay  courts  on  hotel 
ground..  Brilliant  pro  in  attendance. 
Regular  tournaments  throughout  winter. 
HORSEBACK  BIIMV;  Smhlrs  of  fine 
mounls.  Thirty  miles  of  tropic  bridle 
trails.  Field  for  jumpers.  (Courteous, 
expert  staff. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  Mu.ical  revues  in  din 
ing  room.  Afternoon  lea  dances.  Bri'lge 
and  backgammon  parlies.  Fish  frie.  on 
the  F'lorida  keys.  Horseback  breakfast.. 
Treasure  hiinl..  Dancing  from  luncheon 
to  nightcap  hour.  Always  some  gaycty 
to  enjoy. 
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F'or  reservations  and  liter- 
ature (name  your  hobby; 
address  hotel  direct  or 
New  York  office:  521 
Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
123841. 


*  Be«t   in   per«onul  living. 

*  Complete  vacation  program. 

*  Loral  transportation  to  all  interests 
without  rhargr. 

+  Membership  privileges,  on  approval  of 
membership  committee,  in  exclusive 
Florida  Year-Round  Clubs:  Miami  Bill- 
more  Country  Club,  Roney  Plaza 
Cabana  Sun  Club  and  Key  Largo  An- 
glers Club. 


Coral  Gables, 


(0  It's  good  to  be  alive  in  El  Paso's 
warm  winter  sunshine* — good  to 
be  off  for  a  canter  across  desert, 
mesa  and  mountain,  to  loaf  in  a 
sun-drenched  patio,  to  golf  every 
day,  to  see  the  sights  of  Nature's 
Wonderland :  Carlsbad  Caverns,  the 
.,  Great  White  Sands,  the  ro- 
mantic Rio  Grande,  Old  Mex- 
ico, land  of  mystery  and 
legend,  the  cattle  country. 
Comfortable  metropolitan  ac- 
commodations await  you.  "Go 
west"  this  winter — live  and  R 
play  in  the  sun.  £ 

]V^t>U/TVtl|,  TEXAS 


Special  winter 
rales,  slop- 
orers  on  all 
railroads: 
Rock  Island. 
Santa  Fe,  So. 
Pac.  Texas  & 
Pacific  and 
Amer.  Air- 
lines. 


SUNSHINE  PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  BORDER 


EL  PASO  GATEWAY  CLUB 
309  San  Francisco  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Please  send  new  illustrated  literature  on  El  Paso,  Sunshine  Playground  of  the  Border. 
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II  that's  Finest  in 
Glass  Structures 

Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

.  .  .  CocLtail  Lounges  .  .  . 
Sun  Rooms  and  Garden  Rooms 
Glassed -Over  Swimming  Pools 
Send  for  Catalog.  Or  send  for  us. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK  DES  PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 


AUSTRIA  IN  SKI  TIME? 


o 

o 
o 

o 
e 


Where  every  village  and  town  has 
a  government-licensed  ski  instructor. 

Splendid  snow  conditions  prevail 
from  November   through  March. 

Cable  railways  and  a  system  of 
Alpine  huts  make  the  highest 
slopes  available. 

All  the  world  joins  the  irrepres- 
sible Austrians  for  carnival. 

It's  inexpensive;  railway  reduc- 
tions up  to  60^6. 


Overnight  from  all  the  ports  to: 
Hannes  Schneider's  St.  Anton;  smart 
Kitzbuehel,  Igls,  Zuers,  sunny  Hof- 
gastein,  the  Kanzelhoehe. 

Opera  Ball,  Jan.  16,  Vienna;  World 
Championship  Figure  Skating,  Feb. 
12-13,  Vienna;  Arlberg  Downhill 
and  Slalom  Races,  March  13,  St. 
Anton. 


Consult  your  travel  agent,  or  write: 


AUSTRIAN  STATE  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

Dept.  Y,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


thereupon  turned  to  sugar,  and  a 
period  of  great  Creole  prosperity 
followed,  called  the  "Golden  Age 
of  Spanish  Society,"  for  Louisiana 
as  early  as  1762  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Charles  III  of  Spain  by 
Louis  XV  and  it  was  only  in  1800, 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso, 
that  Louisiana  passed  back  to 
France,  only  to  be  sold  promptly 
by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  was  the  sale  com- 
pleted in  1803  than  the  Americans 
came  flocking.  Well-to-do  plant- 
ers from  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Carolinas  converted 
all  their  possessions  into  ready 
gold.  They  came  overland  bring- 
ing their  slaves  with  them.  They 
floated  down  the  river  in  flat 
boats.  They  settled  on  rich  bottom 
lands.  They  bought  $10,000, 
$15,000,  or  $20,000  worth  of  farm- 
ing implements  on  credit.  They 
grew  sugar  cane  and  cotton.  They 
erected  sugar  mills  whose  cost 
alone  with  all  the  machinery  was 
enormous,  not  to  mention  the  cor- 
respondingly great  cost  of  oper- 
ating them.  They  put  up  cotton 
gins.  They  planted  pecan  trees, 
and  besides  they  had  to  have  sub- 
sistence farms  for  their  entire 
plantation  population. 

The  prosperity  of  the  new  plan- 
tations was  astounding.  Fortunes 
began  to  be  made  in  three  or  four 
years.  Sometimes  a  planter  almost 
paid  for  his  place  with  a  single 
crop,  but  it  was  not  a  country  for 
poor  men.  The  rich  bottom  lands, 
as  Colonel  Claudius  F.  LeGrand 
wrote  home  to  Maryland  in  1836, 
began  to  bring  as  much  as  $100 
an  acre.  At  that  time  places  sold 
for  $300,000  and  $500,000  and 
anything  below  $100,000  could 
scarcely  catch  the  attention  of  a 
Mississippi  River  planter. 

Everything  was  done  on  a  large 
scale.  The  planters  naturally 
thought  in  large  figures.  They 
made  large  fortunes,  had  large 
families  and  built  large  houses. 
They  were  strong  men  physically 
and  mentally.  They  were  naturally 
generous  and  hospitable. 

Louisiana  reached  its  most  pros- 
perous period  in  the  twenty  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was 
said  that  a  traveler  on  one  of  the 
famous  Mississippi  steamboats 
was  never  out  of  the  sight  of  a 
fine  house  from  the  time  he  left 
New  Orleans  until  he  reached 
Baton  Rouge,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
typical  plantation  house  was  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Re- 
vival and  had  either  a  columned 
and  pedimented  front  porch  or 
else  was  entirely  surrounded  with 
large  columns  and  galleries.  The 
earlier  nineteenth  century  houses, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
started  out  by  using  the  Roman 
Doric  columns  and  entablatures. 
Then  the  more  severe  and  more 
stolid  Greek  Doric  was  used,  fol- 
lowed later  by  the  Ionic  and  end- 
ing in  a  period  of  extraordinary 
hugeness  with  the  Corinthian. 

The  houses  were  built  of  solid 
timbers  by  the  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tation but  were  usually  designed 
by  a  foreign  architect.  The  im- 
pression was  one  of  stateliness  and 


spaciousness.  All  the  furniture  waJ 
unusually  large.  Great  wardrobel 
and  cupboards  of  mahogany  weri 
used  instead  of  closets.  Bedpost! 
twelve  feet  high  were  not  unusuall 
Sofas  seven  feet  long  were  thf 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  I 

The  houses  were  set  in  groves  o[ 
trees,  usually  oak,  hickory,  mag 
nolia,  and  bay.  An  avenue  usualh 
led  down  to  the  front  gate,  whicl 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mill 
away.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Acaci; 
Plantation  near  Baton  Rouge,  th 
avenue  was  of  dark  cedars) 
shrouded  with  gray  Spanish  moss} 
with  crepe-myrtle  and  acacia  tree| 
on  each  side  of  them.  More  oftei! 
the  avenues  were  of  live  oaks.  Tlv 
magnolia  trees  also  grew  spleni 
didly  in  this  climate,  and  beneatli 
them  there  would  be  oleanders' 
plumbagoes,  and  lantanas  in  grea; 
clumps  eight  feet  high.  In  the  gar 
dens  there  was  a  wealth  of  flowere 
There  were  roses,  lilies  and  hibis! 
cus,  cape  jasmines  and  magnolil 
fuscata,  lemon  and  orange  tree; 
tropical  shrubs  like  the  banan 
tree,  the  giant  elephant  ear,  th 
yuccas,  while  vines  grew  riotouslj 
everywhere. 

Each  plantation  had  not  only 
mansion  house  but  numerous  ou  j 
buildings.  There  were  always  sun 
mer  houses  in  the  garden,  a  pr 
vate  chapel,  a  school  house  for  thjj 
children,  carriage  houses  and  st;j 
bles,  and  the  usual  farm  builr 
ings.  Then  beyond  these  thei 
were  the  Negro  quarters,  thl 
Negro  church,  the  sugar  house  cj 
the  gin  house.  And  beyond  then 
the  cotton  fields  lay  snowy  in  th! 
sunshine  or  the  sugar  field 
stretched  on  endlessly,  while  wilrf 
pigeons  in  large  flocks  passed  fron 
one  swamp  to  the  other  and  th 
river  flowed  on  ceaselessly  beyorn 
the  levees.  And  everywhere  theri 
were  always  the  soft  voices  and  thj 
singing  of  the  Negroes,  and  in  th 
evenings  the  music  of  the  plantai 
tion  band  of  guitars  and  fiddles. 

It  was  a  marvelously  rich  plan 
tation  period  but  it  lasted  onlj 
about  sixty  years,  for  after  thl] 
Civil  War,  Louisiana  dropped  fror 
its  position  of  the  richest  state  i 
the  Union  to  the  poorest. 

California's  golden 
palominos 

(Continued  jrom  page  56) 
splendid  studs  and  gave  me  oj 1 
portunities  which  I  could  not  ha\ 
otherwise  enjoyed.  To  my  eye  tlfi 
California  horse  possesses  mo 
points  in  common  with  those  1 
the  East,  being  of  small  size,  bi y 
full  chested,  thin  flanked,  roui; 
m  the  barrel,  clean  limbed.  \vi 
unusually  small  heads,  feet,  an 
ears,  large   full  eyes,  expand*' 
nostrils   and    very    full  flowif] 
manes  and  tails." 

Alta  California  was  quick 
colonized,  following  the  establis 
ment  of  the  missions,  and  tl 
presidios  of  San  Francisco,  Mo 
terey,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  AngeM 
and  San  Diego;  Monterey  becoi 
ing  the  administrative  capital  ai 
the  home  of  the  Governor,  \vh| 
Santa  Barbara  became  the  soc 
capital    of    the    new  provin<| 
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AROUND  CHRISTMAS 


Wish   id.,   toll.,   i  M.i.i 

\  Hi  it  I  i   Mriiin  t  n>.  .ill. I  - 

injl  lu  your  m»u*j|*i  "Oh  boy, 
n'.  »<  above:  dowa  herel" 

Vmt  Mi  m>i>  (  iiv  tin*  winur. 
and  nuke  y«>ur  holiday  more 
ci'inplcic  by  including  in  your 
Mhnlule  pmviiKi.il  Nlrxiio  >■ 
well — (he  world  famous  .it 
chdeologujl  Oiixau  .iinl  Monte 
AIS*n,  or  the  l'ru.tp*n-Pati- 
cujik  Murrlu  lake  region, 
"rVraJiie  wn  Earth."  One  or 
the  other  may  he  comfortably 
reached  overnight  from  Mexico 
City  .  .  .  an.)  what  a  thrill! 

Falter     international  train 

•chrtlulr*  today  bring  Mexico 
City  ten  hours  closer  to  New- 
York,  Chuago.  St  I  ouis  and 
manv  other  ciiun  ,-(V\  YOl'R 
TRAl'EL  AGEST  for  inform j 
lion  on  umitr  exenruon  fjrn 
d*J  SHgttttioMt.  V'tilt  to  us 
for  our  UU<t  illmlrjItJ  folJtr. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 
of  MEXICO 

201-S,  North  Wells  Blds.,  Chicago,  III. 


■  ■•I'll/  MEXICO 


Motor  sixty  miles  through  the 
orange  groves  and  you're 
Arrowhead  Springs.  Eighteen 
hundred  acres  of  beauty  with 
a  splendid  hotel  and  bunga- 
lows to  make  you  supremely 
happy  and  comfortable. 

World  famous  steam  caves. 
Golf,  riding,  tennis,  swimming, 
and  every  facility  to  make 
your  California  hoKdayxhere 
enjoyable  and  memorable. 
^^_^bfr  S.  Ward,  Manager 


Soltlirrs  Im  amc  art  tier*,  I  tie-  mi 
*inn*   wrrr   rath   grunti-il  larKf 
hnltlinK*  «»f  land,  and  proud  fas 
tilians  sno 1 1  fnlluwt'il  In  take  up 
extrusive    nine  hi  is    under  roy;il 
charter.  Horses  alonx  with  other 
ilnini'Htii  animals,  wire  al  lirsl  al 
must  exclusively  I  lit*  property  nf 
the  missions;  lull  the  soldiers  re- 
t|iiired  a  few,  anil  as  the  pobla- 
ilorrs  (settlers)  ^revv  in  niunliets 
they   were   jriven   or  purchased 
livestock    which    rapidly  propa- 
Kated  into  vast  hertls. 

Horses,  particularly  unliroken 
o i it's,  wire  for  years  the  cheapest 
commodity  in  California.  Near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  could  he  houghl  for  two  or 
three  dollars  apiece!  Saddles,  how- 
ever, were  really  prized,  bring- 
ing- twelve  or  fifteen  dollars.  If  a 
horse  ran  away,  it  was  easy  to  find 
another,  hut  each  man  guarded 
his  favorite  saddle  second  to  his 
wife.  Of  course  favorite  saddle 
horses  were  worth  much  more; 
while  according  to  tradition  no 
gentleman  would  think  of  selling 
a  Palomino.  He  might  give  it  to 
,in  honored  friend  or  a  favorite 
son,  hut  it  was  kept  for  his  own 
personal  use  and  for  his  daugh- 
ter's wedding.  When  a  Palomino 
appeared  it  was  either  Don  Ram- 
undo  himself,  or  the  Senorita 
Manuela  tin  her  way  to  the  mis- 
sion for  her  marriage! 

For  fifty  years,  first  under 
Spanish  dominion,  and  after  1822 
when  Mexico  broke  away  from  old 
world  rule,  Californians  led  a  pas- 
toral existence;  free  from  the 
cares  of  the  outside  world,  simple, 
healthy,  and  peaceful  as  any 
similar  Eden  in  history.  A  traveler 
could  journey  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco  along  El  Camino 
Real,  with  a  welcome  at  rancho 
or  mission  each  night,  a  place  at 
the  bounteous  board,  a  room  and 
bed  for  peaceful  rest,  a  pile  of 
silver  on  the  table  from  which  to 
help  himself  for  his  continued 
journey,  and  a  horse  if  needed; 
with  the  sole  request  to  give  it  a 
slap  to  start  its  return  when  the 
day's  ride  was  finished!  Aside 
from  occasional  ships  from  Cadiz 
or  Lima,  bringing  silks,  brocades, 
and  the  few  essentials  for  cultured 
living  (and  later  the  increasing 
visits  of  New  England  vessels 
after  hides  and  tallow),  every- 
thing was  grown  or  made  on  the 
great  ranchos,  or  at  the  near-by 
missions  by  Indian  labor  under 
the  gentle  guidance  of  the  padres. 
The  menus  were  simple:  beef, 
bread,  and  wine  were  the  staples, 
with  olives,  fruits,  a  few  simple 
vegetables,  pork,  mutton,  deer  or 
bear  meat,  and  game  as  additional 
luxuries.  Life  was  divided  between 
the  work  of  raising  cattle  and 
horses,  building  or  repairing 
dwellings,  and  the  details  of  run- 
ning a  feudal  estate;  and  feasting, 
dancing,  and  making  love  in  the 
moonlight.  Sports  were  all  of  them 
of  the  saddle  and  concomitant  to 
riding  in  some  fashion. 

Quoting  Nellie  Van  de  Grift 
Sanchez,  the  great  historian  of 
Spanish  California:  "The  insepar- 
able companion  of  the  Californian 
both  in  work  and  in  play,  was  the 
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THIS  CHARMING 
GULF  COAST 
PLAYGROUND 


SLnny  5T-  PETERSBU  F\G 


On  the  beautiful  west  coast  of  Florida  is  one  of 
America's  most  delightful  winter  playgrounds  .  .  . 
and  in  the  center  of  this  playground  is  sunny  St. 
Petersburg,  a  resort  Mecca  to  which  many  thou- 
sands of  sun-seekers  come  each  year.  Plan  to  make 
this  your  vacation  headquarters  during  the  coming 
winter.  Here  you  will  find  an  unsurpassed  climate, 
an  amazing  variety  of  sport  and  recreation,  splen- 
did accommodations,  and  a  pleasing  hospitality. 
.  .  .  Plan  to  come  early  and  stay  late.  Write 
today  for  the  interesting,  illustrated  St.  Petersburg 
booklets.  Address  H.  J.  Scott,  Secretary,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


On  FLORIDA'S   WARM  1 

GULF  COAST 

<yt  limited  membership  Cruise 

Only  500  passengers  accepted;  no  space  sold  below  C  Deck 
THROUGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

II m u nil  Smith  II mi; Hi:  i i 

PERU,  CHILE.  ARGENTINA,  URUGUAY,  BRAZIL,  VENEZUELA 

ON  THE  FAMOUS  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER 


"PRIDE  OF  THE  SPOTLESS  FLEET" 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 


FEB. 4th 


61  DAYS  •  18  PORTS 
14,918  MILES  •  $595 

(Shore  excursions  additional) 

This  is  really  two  cruises  in  one 
— first  the  most  interesting  ports 
of  the  West  Indies — then  a  com- 
plete circumnavigation  of  South 
America.  Exceptionally  long 
stays  at  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires- 


CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE    or   AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

29  Broad-ay.  Ne-  York  Offices  in  all  principal  cities  65  »«>•*'«»■  N'-  Yort 
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jSl^Z  One  and  one-half  acres  of  sunny, 
quiet  gardens  to  laze  in...  six  min- 
jfttfiT^JEt  utes  from  downtown's  very  center 


__lie  lown  House 

One  of  The  World's  Fine  Hotels 
Wilshire  Boulevard  opposite  LaFayette  Park 
LOS  ANGELES 


Rooms  from  $6.00;  suites  and  apartments,  1  to  5  bedrooms, 
from  $12.50  .  .  .  Unchanging  rates  the  year  'round. 
M.  E.  MORRISON,  Managing  Director 


|cm  a  rucjkt ...  a  ^ea^cm 
.  .  .  on  an  en.ti.ne  i^ean. 
★ 

.  .  .  Seninnc^  pan.tni.e4 
.  .  .  uxxxibunruria  jjine- 
pfiace-i  .  .  .  complete 
kote£  4entfi.ce  .  .  .  ex- 
cellent cul&lne. 
★ 

FURNISHED  or 
UNFURNISHED 

iMapfatr  House 

PARK  AVE.  AT  65TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

EDWARD  H.  CRANDALL 


horse.  The  system  of  cattle  rais- 
ing developed  a  race  of  famous 
cavaliers.  All  observers  testify 
that  there  were  few  such  riders  in 
the  world  as  the  Californians,  not 
even  excepting  the  Cossacks  of 
Tartary.  All,  even  the  women, 
were  expert  horsemen,  could  throw 
a  lasso  and  shoot  unerringly.  They 
were  said  to  be  almost  born  in 
the  saddle,  for  at  only  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  when  their  little  legs 
hardly  reached  half  way  down  the 
animal's  sides,  they  were  put  on 
horseback  and  taught  to  ride  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  It  is  said  that 
those  who  were  not  killed  in  the 
beginning  became  expert  riders. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  was  strong 
enough,  he  would  go  out  to  the 
fields,  lasso  a  wild  colt,  halter  and 
mount  it,  and  then  let  it  run,  fly- 
ing over  the  open  country  until  it 
was  exhausted.  If  the  colt  fell  in 
jumping  a  ditch,  or  rolled  over  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  its  burden,  the 
boy  had  to  look  out  to  keep  on 
top.  It  was  the  favorite  sport  even 
in  babyhood  to  whirl  the  lariat 
and  cast  it  over  anything  that 
came  in  the  way. 

"The  Vaqueros  acquired  all 
kinds  of  fancy  tricks,  which  they 
were  proud  of  showing  off  in  pub- 
lic. It  was  very  easy  for  one  of 
them  to  pick  up  a  coin  or  hand- 
kerchief at  full  gallop,  and  their 
skill  with  the  lasso  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  foreign  visitors. 
They  often  took  their  meals  in 
the  saddle,  and  could  light  a 
cigarette  at  a  gallop.  The  story 
goes  that  a  horseman  of  San  Jose 
won  a  wager  that  he  could  start 
at  full  speed  with  a  salver  of  a 
dozen  wine  glasses  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  after  fifty  rods  stop  sud- 
denly and  hand  down  the  salver 
without  spilling  a  drop.  Young 
fellows  would  often  remove  the 
reins  of  their  horses  and  guide 
them  merely  with  blows  of  the  hat 
on  their  heads.  At  times  they 
would  lasso  some  animal,  cast 
away  the  lasso,  follow  it,  and  pick 
it  up  at  full  run.  Bonifacio  Lopez, 
weighing  three  hundred  pounds, 
used  to  ride  his  horse  at  full  speed 
up  and  down  a  breakneck  trail 
near  San  Diego,  to  the  great 
wonder  even  of  his  countrymen. 

"For  hard  work,  strength,  and 
agility,  the  Californians  surpassed 
the  famous  gauchos  of  the  pam- 
pas of  Southern  America.  Un- 
horsed, a  Californian  considered 
himself  but  half  a  man,  and  he 
who  was  not  a  skilled  rider  was 
looked  upon  with  contempt. 
Everything  possible  was  done  on 
horseback,  even  firewood  being 
lassoed  and  dragged  to  the  door 
in  this  way.  It  was  one  of  Walter 
Colton's  jokes  that  the  reason  fish 
was  seldom  seen  on  the  tables  of 
Californians  was  because  the  sport 
of  fishing  had  to  be  carried  on 
afoot.  'If  they  could  go  to  sea  on 
their  horses  and  fish  from  their 
saddles  they  would  often  be  seen 
dashing  through  the  surf,  but  to 
sit  quietly  in  a  boat  is  entirely  too 
tame  a  business.' 

"Horseback  was  the  universal 
mode  of  travel,  even  the  women 
preferring  the  back  of  a  fine  ani- 
mal to  the  clumsy,  springless  car- 


THE  CENTER  OF 
Warmth,  festivity, 
&  Christmas  cheer! 

For  a  Holiday  Punch  steeped 
in  genial  tradition,  make  your 
convivial  Xmas  Egg  Nog  with 

MYERS'S 
RUM 

"(P&mteM  '0imcA  "  brand 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA  •  ALL 
OVER'S  YEARS  OLD  •  97  PROOF 

For  Rum  Recipe  Booklet  write 
R.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Agents 


Are  You  Moving? 

When  you  change  your  address, 
please  be  sure  to  notify  us  at  least 
four  weeks  in  advance.  The  Post 
Office  Department  will  not  for- 
ward magazines  to  a  new  address 
unless  you  pay  additional  postage, 
and  we  cannot  duplicate  copies 
sent  to  a  former  address.  Will  you 
please  cooperate  by  giving  us  the 
change  promptly,  sending  old  and 
new  addresses  to  the  Subscription 
Department,  Country  Life,  251 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION.  ETC..  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1933.  of  COUNTRY 
LIFE,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
October,  1936,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  County  of 
Philadelphia. 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  Hie  state 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  W.  H. 
Eaton,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Man- 
ager of  Country  Life  and  that  the  following  is.  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc..  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub-  | 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man-  j 
ager  are:  Publishers.  Country  Life- American  Home  I 
Corp.,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  editor.  (Mrs.)  , 
.lean  Austin.  414  Madison  Ave..  New  York;  busl-  j 
ness  manager,  W.  H.  Eaton.  444  Madison  Ave..  I 
New  York. 

Li     That  the  owner  is:  Country  Life- American  ( 
Home  Corp..  444  Madison  Ave..  New  Y'ork.  Stock-  1 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total    amount   of    stock   are:    W.    H.    Eaton.   444  | 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  W.   H.   Eaton,  voting 
trustee  for:  Mrs.  Jean  Austin.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
all  of  444  Madison  Ave..  New  Y'ork. 

3.    That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgager*,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  one  V  1 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  I 
i:r  •ther  securities  are:  None. 

J     That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  ] 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stork-  • 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  easel  mm* 
the   stockholder   or   security    holder   appear^  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  eirpora- 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also 
that    the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  sta  erarnts . 
embracing  affiants  full  knowledge  and  belief  •«'<>| 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  IMS 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appe  ir  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  anile 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  boni , 
fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  belle" 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporail'* 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  slorK 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  mm 

(Signed)  W.  II.  Eaton.  Itusltie-*  Manager  , 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this  29th  day 
of  September,  1936.  „  _,  .  ,  ■ 

(Signed)  Theodore  F.  Glolitrnf, 
Notary  Public  Queens  County  No.  545  B 
Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  11:..  Reg.  >°  „7  0""" 
Certificate  filed  in  Nassau  County  No.  .  -G  ■ 

(My  commission  expires  March  30.  IWi 
[SEAT.l 


COUNT  HY  I.I 
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fttt*.    .uitl    ihere    were  ouine 
liii'itiU    im>   wagon    mail*,  only 
tricflr  ptthfl    I  i>i '  p*i  lod  maj 
•try  appruprlalrly  It  railed  the 
qur»ti  ian  <  1  i  of  (  ilifoi  m  i   w  hen 
I  num'*  home  w.i-.  thr  I »- 1 «  k  i>l  liu 
VMrsr.   'Leave  hint  t)m  limne,  .mil 
mi  might  have  the  rest  of  the 
,-orltl. '    l'he   .tll.n  hment    ol  the 
I'alifornian   to  Ins  steed  w.i^  as 
krrat  as  that  nl  thr   \ral>s  ami 
fhr  itrongrst  lokrn  o(  friendship 
Mtwtrn  man  ami  man  h,i>  the 
lift  of  hw  Im  >i  horse  (  alifornians 
Mff  pn>luhl\   rapaMr  of  titling 
[or  Innuci   distanrrs  and  longer 
pours  than  any  othrr  horsrinrn  in 
he  world. 

"As  to  thr  horse  himself,  it  is 
traiw  that  mustang  should  rvn 
lavr  hrrn  a  trrm  of  eontempt,  for 
tr  was  a  hrautiful  rrrattirr,  of 
pure  Arabian  lineage,  ami  retained 
krarly  all  the  line  points  of  his 
LristiH  ratic  anrestors. 

"The  mustang  livrd  to  a  greater 
Ige  than  the  horses  of  other  court - 
[ries,  many  reaching  the  age  of 
wenty  live  years.  They  were  free 
rom  the  usual  equine  diseases, 
mil  their  only  enemy  was  the 
puma,  which  destroyed  many 
roung  colts,  hut  was  seldom 
.now  n  to  attack  a  full-grown 
■orse.  In  later  years.  the\  found 
mother  and  more  deadly  enemy 
In  the  Indians,  who  preferred 
Lone-flesh  to  all  other  meat  for 
latine.  and  after  the  seculari/a- 
|ion  of  the  missions  formed  bands 
f  horse  thieves  who  became  a 
rightful  scourge  in  the  valley  of 
an  Joaquin. 

"These  horses  always  traveled 
t  either  a  full  gallop  or  a  walk; 
hey  had  no  medium  gait,  what 
>ana  called  a  'genteel  trot.'  and 
hey  could  keep  their  hard  pace 
ip  all  day  long  without  apparent 
atigue.  Their  extraordinary  in- 
elligence  made  them  invaluable 
ssistants  in  cattle  herding  and 
issuing,  in  which  they  exhibited 
lmost  human  sagacity.  They 
htuild  stop  instantly  when  going 
t  full  speed,  brace  all  four  feet, 
•an  over  and  pull  on  the  lasso. 
By  this  means  they  could  stop 
nd  hold  grizzlies  and  elk,  not- 
rithstanding  the  superior  strength 
I  these  animals." 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  visiting 
'alifornia  in  1835  on  the  brig 
'ilgrim,  found  horses  to  be  one  of 
he  cheapest  things  in  the  prov- 
lce.  If  a  person  wished  to  take 
day's  ride,  he  would  pay  only 
k  the  use  of  the  saddle  and  the 
rouble  of  catching  a  horse.  When 
ie  saddle  was  returned,  it  made 
ttle  difference  what  became  of 
he  animal.  On  one  occasion  at 
anta  Barbara,  when  several  of 
is  sailor  companions,  "on  lib- 
rty,"  were  enjoying  a  ride,  one 
f  the  horses  ran  away,  throwing 
is  rider,  and  then  kicked  the 
addle  to  pieces. 

They  found  and  picked  up  all 
he  pieces,  carrving  them  back  to 
he  owner,  badly  worried  as  to 
ow  much  it  would  cost  them  for 
heir  fun.  He  carefully  examined 
he  remnants,  and  said  it  could 
»e  repaired  for  six  reals.  They 
hen  pointed  to  the  horse  which 
vas    navigating    a  neighboring 


mountain  at  high  speed,  and  the 
owner  shook  his  head  and  said 
"No  importa!"  He  had  plenty 
ntorr  horses! 

Intensive  scientific  breeding,  as 
tarried  on  today  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, was  unknown  to  the  easj 
going  Spaniards.  Thr  nearest  they 
got  to  present  methods  was  to  di- 
vide  the  herds  up  into  groups  of 
about  twenty  five  or  thirty  man  s 
called  manadm.  Kat  It  manudo 
was  given  a  stallion,  without  much 
reference  to  his  value  or  qualities. 
After  being  herded  together  by 
day  ami  corralled  each  night,  the 
mare  of  each  ntanado  soon  became 
accustomed  to  her  particular  stal- 
lion, following  him  alone,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  go  out  to  wild 
pastures,  until  the  colts  were  large 
and  strong  enough  to  be  lassoed, 
and  broken  to  the  saddle. 

No  stabling,  no  grooming,  no 
farriery,  no  shoeing,  no  docking, 
no  clipping,  no  jockeying  are  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  the  Cali- 
fornia horse.  After  a  hard  day's 
journey,  he  is  unsaddled  and  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  large  until  he 
is  again  wanted  by  his  master.  The 
manados  once  they  are  put  under 
the  care  of  their  garanon  require 
no  further  management  than 
merely  to  drive  them  back  from  a 
neighbor's  ram  ho  to  which  they 
may  have  strayed.  The  sultan 
garanon  keeps  a  jealous  eye  on  his 
harem  and  should  one  of  them 
attempt  to  stray  from  her  carvn- 
cia,  or  to  encourage  the  advances 
of  a  neighboring  sultan,  not  only 
does  the  injured  husband,  with 
war-like  neighs,  attack  the  se- 
ducer with  hooves  and  teeth,  but 
the  luckless  odalisque  is  sure  to 
receive  severe  punishment! 

He  remained  the  king  as  long 
as  he  could  maintain  his  position. 
The  hair  was  usually  cut  off  the 
manes  and  tails  of  the  mares  for 
braiding  reins,  hackamores,  ropes, 
etc.,  but  never  that  of  the  stal- 
lion; as  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  then  be  like  Samson,  shorn 
of  his  dignity!  The  mares  as  a 
rule  were  never  ridden,  but  they 
and  their  colts  were  used  for 
threshing  the  grain,  a  hundred  or 
more  at  a  time  trampling  it  out 
on  the  threshing  floor.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Mission  about  1800  that 
legend  first  applied  the  name  Pal- 
omino to  the  golden  horse. 

Don  Estaban,  Mayor  dc  Gan- 
ado,  or  cattle  foreman  of  the  mis- 
sion, wanted  the  finest  horse  in 
the  land,  so  he  offered  a  reward  to 
the  Indians  for  an  outstanding 
colt.  Various  ones  were  offered 
but  Don  Estaban  was  not  satisfied. 
Finally  a  little  Indian  lad  brought 
up  his  colt,  a  beautifully  formed 
youngster  with  a  yellow  brown 
coat  and  white  mane  and  tail,  but 
all  covered  with  the  dust  and  chaff 
of  the  threshing  floor.  "Que  Palo- 
mino?" said  Don  Estaban,  mean- 
ing why  the  dirty  mane  and  tail. 
The  lad  in  a  rage  dragged  the  colt 
off  to  wash  and  groom  it  properly, 
until  the  coat  shone  like  burnished 
gold,  and  the  mane  and  tail  were 
silvery  white.  He  then  returned  it 
for  further  inspection  by  the  fore- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


An  AMCO  Glass  Garden 

— the  ideal  Christmas  Present 


AN  AMCO  Greenhouse  attached 
to  your  home  to  irivr  h  con- 
tlnuouH  wealth  of  Mowcrlnit  and 
foliage  plants,  in  h  in-rmanrnl  im- 
provement— an  Investment  for  un- 
■  ndimf  pleasure  to  the  wholr  family 
at  small  initial  and  tip-keep  coat. 

The  16  ft.  x  17  ft.  Garden  Room 
Known  can  he  duplicated  for 
•fOtir.. 110.  Other  standard  and  special 
AMCO  construction  offers  a  wide 

Mnrluilei  fltihlng.  bcnrhei 


choice  of  ornate  dcslvn  for  any  sur- 
roundings from  the  small  home  to 
the  larirc  estate,  for  any  location, 
anil  to  fit  any  pockctliook. 

Kememher  too  that  an  AMCO 
Iflass  enclosure  makes  a  pleasant 
healthful  solarium  for  relaxation 
and  children's  play. 

Hove  an  AMCO  Representative 
call  to  offer  siiirsrextion*  and  quote 
price*.  No  obligation. 
•  nil  erection  within  00 


mll«i  of  New  York,  but  Ml  mxnnry  or  tinting. 

American/OxMoninglr 


Greenhouse 


Mfc.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oklahoma  City 
800  N.  W  42nd  St. 


Chicago 
I3I3  W.  Randolph  St. 


Philadelphia 
P.  O.  Boi  IS8.  Weal  Cheater.  Pa. 


IRON 
FIREMAN 


Credo,  Vice  President.  Louisville  Drvinjr,  Machinery 
Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


. . .  Home  Heating  at  its  Best 


"During  the  1934-35  heating  season  my 
Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burner  used 
10  tons  of  coal  costing  $59.50.  During  the 
previous  heating  season  I  burned  2700 
gallons  of  oil  costing  $189. 00.  .  .  But  even 
more  important  than  Iron  Fireman's  saving 
of  $129.50  is  the  fact  that  I  now  have  a 
uniformly  heated  home." — Julius  Credo. 

AUTOMATIC.  ..  ECONOMICAL 

An  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burner  in 


New  Iron  Fireman  Coal  Fletr  feed*  direct  from  bin  to  fire 


your  home  will  pay  for  itself  while  it 
provides  the  luxurious  warmth  of  auto- 
matic coal  firing.  Operated  by  electric 
controls,  Iron  Fireman  feeds  low  cost  coal 
to  the  fire  in  just  the  right  amount  to 
maintain  desired  room  temperatures.  It  is 
clean,  quiet,  safe.  It  makes  substantial 
savings  over  other  types  of  automatic  fuels 
and  actually  costs  less  than  hand-firing. 

If  you  buy  fuel  for  any  heating  or  power 
plant  developing  up  to  500  h.p.,  ask  for  a 
free  Iron  Fireman  survey  and  report.  Com- 
pare Iron  Fireman  with  the  tiring  method 
you  are  now  using.  Iron  Fireman  prices 
are  the  lowest  in  history.  Purchase  can  be 
made  on  easy  monthly  payments.  For 
survey  or  literature,  see  your  Iron  Fireman 
dealer  or  write  to  3115  W.  106th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Iron  Fireman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Toronto,  Canada.  Dealers  everywhere. 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


COAL  FIRING 
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ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


This  is  Ladies'  Year  in  racing. 
Two  seasons  ago  Mrs.  Dodge 
Sloan  broke  the  Whitney  line 
of  succession  at  the  top  of  the  win- 
ning owners'  list  when  her  Brook- 
meade  Stable  horses  won  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
prize  money.  Never  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  turf  had  a  lady 
owner  achieved  such  success,  or 
distinction,  although  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney,  who  owns  the  Greentree 
Stable,  was  near  it  once  or  twice. 
And  now  the  Milky  Way  Farms 
horses  of  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars  have 
won  something  over  two  hundred 


thousand  dollars,  thereby  placing 
their  owner  in  splendid  isolation. 

Ever  so  many  people  in  racing 
will  tell  you  that  the  success  of 
Mrs.  Mars,  who  named  her  stable 
after  the  chocolate  bars  she  makes, 
is  just  beginner's  luck.  Perhaps, 
but  many  men  and  women  have 
bought  more  extravagantly  at  the 
yearling  sales,  and  haven't  won  a 
dozen  purses  the  following  sea- 
son. Racing  is  like  that,  for  the 
pendulum  of  luck  always  is  swing- 
ing, and  thoroughbreds  are  the 
most  brittle  toys  in  the  world. 
Owning  horses  isn't  exactly  a  nov- 


elty to  Mrs.  Mars.  Her  late  hus- 
band, F.  C.  Mars,  had  a  stock 
farm  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  owned 
and  exhibited  harness  horses  not 
only  at  the  shows  in  the  Middle 
West  but  occasionally  at  the  Na- 
tional, and  was  mildly  interested 
in  trotters. 

The  entry  of  Mrs.  Mars  into 
racing  two  years  ago  caused  no 
stir.  She  bought  a  few  moderate 
class  horses,  and  had  an  equally 
moderate  amount  of  success  on  the 
Chicago  tracks.  That  didn't  sat- 
isfy her.  Coming  to  Saratoga  in 
August  that  year,  she  bought  nine 


Frank  Buck  and  three  of  his  Indian  Blackbuck 
that  are  fed  Unicorn  Deer  Ration. 


FRANK  BVCK  ENTERPWSES.lNC. 


AMTTYVILLE.  LONG  ISLAND  NY 


October  27,  iue 


I  «n  semilog  you  herewith  *  photograph  of  three  Indian 
Beakbua*.  ehlcb  were  rtxtu»ij>  raised  on  Unicorn  Deer  Ration,  aol 
jou         note  that  they  are  splendid  epeeiaena  la  fine  condition. 

I  brought  these  animals  bank  froa  India  with  a  big  col- 
lection late  in  193S.    They  were  not  quite  nature  and  la  rather 
soar  condition  from  a  long  voyage  of  nine  weeks  on  a  cargo  boat. 
As  soon  as  I  put  tbaa  on  Unicorn  Deer  Ration  they  started  picking  up, 
and  at  this  writing  they  are  a  reaarkabljr  fine  trio  of  animals. 

Am  using  Unicom  ueer  nation  of  all  of  oy  ruminant*  and 
getting  marvelous  results.    These  Include  such  rare  anlaels  as 
Saladang  ■or  Ceurj 
Greater  Koodoo 
Sable  Antelope 
Leaser  Koodoo 

b-llgal  Antelope 

Blessbok 

Indian  Uogoeer 

Axis  Deer,  and  others. 

Z  know  of  no  finer  ration  for  these  uelloate  and  valuable 
and  for  as  long  as  you  atnufaoture  this  excellent  food,  I 


tuts  aia^rely, 


CHAPIN  &  CO. 


Write  for  sample  and  prices  on  our 

UNICORN  DEER  RATION 

DEPT.  C.L.,  HAMMOND,  IND. 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them^ 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


G.  F.  T.  Ryall 

yearlings  for  $17,900.  (Oddly 
enough,  her  stable  winnings  for 
1934  were  exactly  $17,155.)  How- 
ever, she  and  her  trainer,  Rob. 
McGarvey,  chose  wisely,  for  one 
of  the  lot  was  a  filly  by  Toro  out 
of  Winsome  Way,  who  cost  $3,600, 
and  who  later  was  named  Forever 
Yours.  Well,  last  season  Forever 
Yours  won  $34,165,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  $107,565  earned  by 
all  the  Milky  Way  Farms  thor- 
oughbreds. Of  course  Mrs.  Mars 
didn't  know  that  she  was  going  to 
have  such  a  good  season — you 
have  to  be  psychic  plus  to  do  that 
— but  at  the  end  of  last  year  she 
decided  that  it  was  a  pretty  good 
way  to  buy  horses.  So  when  the 
Saratoga  sales  came  around  again 
she  was  in  the  front  row,  bidding 
audibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion she  had  purchased  twenty- 
eight  yearlings  for  a  total  sum  of 
$109,800. 

Included  in  this  lot  were  Case 
Ace,  who  won  the  Arlington  Fu- 
turity, at  Chicago;  Talma  Dee, 
who  won  the  Selima  Stakes,  at 
Laurel,  and  Reaping  Reward,  who 
won  the  New  England  Futurity  at 
Narragansett,  and  the  Kentucky 
Jockey  Club  Stakes  at  Louisville. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  signifi- 
cance in  Reaping  Reward's  name, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  say;  how- 
ever, one  of  the  horses  Reaping 
Reward  beat  in  the  New  England 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  1214,  Harvard,  111. 


ST  A  R  aL  I  N  E 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


Horses  can't  thank  you — but  by  keep- 
ing right  on  working  they'll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten- 
dons. Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  little  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


HOLBERT  HORSES 


Yearling  Belgian  fillies  now  for  sale  at  Holbert  Stables 


Signify  the  best  for  sixty  years 
in  the  draft  horse  world. 

Enhance  the  value  and  beauty 
of  your  farm  and  estate  with  high 
class  sorrel  or  roan  Belgians. 
Enjoy  the  thrill  of  raising  good 
registered  draft  colts. 

The  largest  and  choicest  selec- 
tion of  imported  and  native  bred 
stallions  and  mares  and  fillies  in 
America  is  now  assembled  at  our 
barns.  Let  us  expertly  assist  you 
choose  the  start  of  or  increase 
your  herd.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  pictures  and  par- 
ticulars. 


GREELEY 


Holbert  Horse  Importing  Company 

Thomas  R.  Holbert 


IOWA 
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Llturil >  vn.is  |  II  I  mil  hheim's 
MHKNtn,  UD  In  th.it  lime  tlx* 
knowlnlwd  i  h.nnpion  two-year- 
,|  \,>«  Iheie  i  i  different  e  dI 
linion  . 1 1 >< m 1 1  it  I  li'wi-vi'i .  lu'fnu' 
I  ihi-  happened.  Mis  M.irs  .mil 
I   li. Mint    Weill   In  the  S.ir.llnu.l 

Irs,  .mil  sprnl  ?I.U.500  for 
ihlren  \  r.u  linns  .mil  your  mie  . 
jlS  phul  as  minr  to  how  much 
i\  II  win  IM'Xl  M  M 

It's  a  coincidence  though,  that 
cdarvt'v.  It. iinti  lot  the  Milky 
,i\  I  arms,  figured  in  the  early 
icfss  of  another  l.nlv  owner  from 
m-ago.  Mrs.  John  I).  Herti, 
mse  \nita  IVahody  Hashed 
cktt-likr  during  the  late  sum- 

*  of  1°27.  Although  \nita  Tea 
dy  liecame  more  famous  than 
irtvei  Your-,  Mitiarvey  under- 
rated her.  and  didn't  think 
i*  was  worth  taking  to  Saratoga 
lere  was  a  difference  lietween 
ner  and  trainer  about  tin-,  and 
len  McGarvey  resigned,  Bert 
ichell,  his  stable  foreman,  w.i^ 
t  in  charge  of  the  Hertz:  horses, 
ichell  not  only  won  the  Kutur- 

at  Belmont  Park  with  Anita 
abody  that  autumn,  but  won 

•  Kentucky  l>crhy.  and  a  nuni- 
r  of  other  ini|xirtant  races  with 
igh  fount,  her  stablemate,  the 
lowing  season.  Now.  oddly 
nigh,  Michel]  is  training  for 
ither  lady  owner  from  Chicago, 
s.  K.mil  Deneniark.  Before  he 
k  over  their  training,  the  Den- 
ark  horses  won  only  Sl.nOO  all 
,t  year,  but  since  they've  been 
ler  Michel  Is  care  they've  won 
re  than  $  1 00,000. 

*    *  * 

!  don't  suppose  that  there  ever 
I  been  better  jumping  at  a  horse 
m  than  there  was  at  the  Xa- 
i.d  in  Madison  Square  Garden 

month.  Certainly  these  old  eyes 

er  have  seen  anything  compar- 
e  to  the  competition  for  the 
ernational  Military  Challenge 
phy,  in  the  course  of  which 
r  teams  tied  once  (with  per- 

SCOres),  and  three  of  the  teams 
1  twice  more  before  at  last  the 
tish  officers,  Major  A.  L.  Cam- 
u.  Captain  Sir  Peter  Grant- 
rson,  Captain  R.  G.  Fanshawe, 
I  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Talbot-Pon- 
hy  won  from  the  Irish  Free 
te  squad  by  a  single  point, 
i  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
■n  International  Military  classes 
le  introduced  in  the  old  Garden 
I  Madison  Square.  British  offi- 
h  carried  home  most  of  the  im- 
Jtant  prizes.  Well  they  did  it 
Jin  this  year,  for  in  addition  to 
Ir  jumping  for  the  Challenge 
Iphy,  which  held  just  about  the 
I  est  crowd  on  record  spellbound 
J  nearly  an  hour,  they  won  the 
loks- Bright  Foundation  Chal- 
fc  Cup.  and  the  Individual 
jitary  Championship.  Lieuten- 
i  Talbot-Ponsonby  set  what 
jjably  amounts  to  an  all-time 
1i  record  in  the  individual  event, 
I  he  had  to  go  through  four 
■p-offs,  clearing  nearly  seventy 
jades,  before  he  defeated  Cap- 
I  Yanez  of  Chile.  Lieut.  Tal- 
jPonsonby  rode  his  Kineton. 

lthough  the  Cnited  States 
my  officers  won  only  one  major 
T>t,  the  Irish  Army  Trophy, 


presented  h\  President  DeValera, 
they  made  a  splendid  showing  all 
through  the  week,  and  in  the  last 
and  hardest  lest  of  all,  they  I'm- 
i  IhiI  third  to  the  British  and 
Irish. 

I  he  i  onventional  hunter  and 
juniper  classes,  although  lacking  in 
the  fanfare  and  gold  lace,  were  as 
interesting  as  the  military  events. 

Also  alter  spending  a  week  at 
the  National  one  goes  away  con- 
vinced that  the  hackney  and  har- 
ness horse  are  far  from  curiosities. 
I  onking  over  the  entry  lists,  one 
finds  that  more  people  are  breed- 
ing their  own  high  stepjiers  not 
only  for  quality,  but  in  quantity — 
though  where  the  enthusiasts 
drive,  except  in  show  rings,  and 
iMi  country  estates,  I  don't  know. 
The  Horse  Show  picture  has 
changed  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years.  For  example,  women 
exhibitors  predominate  and  dom- 
inate the  classes  by  strength  of 
numbers  Miss  Frances  Dodge 
won    three    championships,  two 


trophies,  and  fourteen  blue  rib 
lions  quite  as  good  a  showing  for 
the  week  as  Judge  Moore  made  in 
the  old  Garden  days.  And  I 
mustn't  forget  Miss  Judy  King 
with  a  i  hampionship,  and  two  fro 
[lhies,  or  Miss  Klsie  Hollingsworth 
who  had  a  similar  st  ore,  or  I  he 
performance  of  Mrs.  Julius  Bliss' 
jumper  Will  Gallop,  or  Mrs.  K.  II. 
Augustus'  hunter  (  hitter  Chat. 

And  if  you  measure  success  by 
box  office,  and  the  sponsors  of 
what  sporting  fixture  doesn't,  1 15,- 
000  persons  passed  through  the 
turnstiles  to  sec  the  fifty-second 
National  Horse  Show,  which  also 
was  something  of  a  record. 
*    *  * 

Among  the  notable  winners  at 
the  recent  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  was  Edgeley 
Dreaming  Countess,  a  Jersey, 
which  was  judged  senior  and  grand 
champion  cow.  Kdgeley  Dreaming 
Countess,  which  has  been  un- 
beaten in  competition  this  year,  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clark,  of 


Rose  Point  Farm,  Kaunas  City, 
Mo.,  who  is  showing  for  the  first 
lime  at  the  National  event  Kdgr 
ley  Dreaming  Countess  was  bred 
by  Alfred  Bagg,  Kdgeley,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  was  grand  champion 
Jersey  at  I  he  Canadian  Royal 
Show  last  year. 

The  grand  champion  Jersey  bull 
at  the  National  Show  was  Fore 
most  Highflyer,  which  won  that 
honor  at  last  year's  fixture.  He  is 
owned  by  A.  H.  Gross,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clark's 
Premier  Masterson,  was  reserve 
in  this  class. 

P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  Twin 
Daks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
won  the  junior  championship  for 
Jersey  females  with  Royalist 
Dandy  Maiden,  and  first  prize  in 
all  the  other  classes  for  junior  fe- 
males. His  Les  Geonnais  Volunteer 
Royalist  was  judged  junior  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull,  and  Just  So  Jess, 
an  aged  cow,  was  first  in  her  class 
and  reserve  grand  champion  fe- 
male. 


Ihrse  rrsulls  with 

\  ion  \n;  and  EX  IDOL- A! 


Protection  against  pneumonia  Protection  against  rickets 
and  winter  ills!  and  weak  legs! 


Bigger,  finer  colts  like  this 
7-months  old  filly  (fed  on 
Exadol  and  Vionate) 


When  feeding  Exadol-A  and  Vionate  results  in 
fillies  like  that  above  Cupper  right),  no  wonder 
owners  are  relying  on  these  Squibb  products! 
This  filly  was  bred  by  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsley  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  at  7  months  weighed  750  lbs. 
and  was  14  hands  high! 

The  remarkable  development  of  this  filly  shows 
that  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  not  only  help  to  pro- 
tect horses  against  disease — rickets  and  respira- 
tory infections,  but  also  help  to  build  bigger, 
stronger  animals. 

Remember  these  basic  facts:  1.  Feed  EXA- 
DOL-A to  all  horses,  all  winter,  for  the  cod-liver 
oil  vitamin,  Vitamin  A,  which  helps  protect 
against  colds  and  pneumonia. 

2.  Feed  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  to  pregnant  and 
nursing  mares,  weanlings  and  yearlings  all  year 
round.  Vionate  provides  the  bone-building  miner- 


als, calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  Exadol-A  gives 
your  growing  horses  Vitamin  D  which  helps 
utilize  these  minerals. 

Together,  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  help  to  pre- 
vent rickets,  curbs,  rough  hocks  and  splints  and 
build  bigger,  stronger  yearlings.  They  also  keep 
mares  in  good  condition  for  immediate  breeding 
again.  Begin  now  with  Exadol-A  and  Vionate. 

Exadol-A  is  less  expensive — you  use  lett! 

Cheap  animal  grade  cod  liver  oils  are  usually  less  than  U.S. P. 
(U.S.  Pharmacopeia)  standard.  Even  a  U.S. P.  standard  oil 
is  not  as  potent  as  EXADOL-A,  which  is  over  three  times 
as  rich  with  its  guarantee  of  2.100  Vitamin  A  and  350 
Vitamin  D  units  per  gram.  You  can  use  the  amount  of 
Squibb's!  Less  expensive  because  you  use  so  much  less. 


Sqlibb  Exadoi  -A  Prices 

t  Gal.  Tin  . ..$2  75  per  gal. 
4  x  1  Gal.  Tin....  2.60  per  gal. 
12  x  1  Gal.  Tin....  2.40  per  gal. 
24  x  1  Gal.  Tin....  2.35  per  gal. 


Soi  on:  Vionate  Prices 

10  lbs  S.S0  per  lb. 

30  lbs  _  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb. 


E  XADOL —A 

HIGH   POTENCY  COD  LIVER  OIL 


MINERAL 

AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Sqiibb  &  Sons.  745  Fifth  Avenue,  >e\*  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  ) 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  S  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  CL6 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 


Name 
Address.. 
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^IfelJISH  WEST  INDIES 
l?id.±  you  come  to 
the  mo  At  If  e  autl^ul 
ofi  ttopic  1 1  landl 


f~\C  all  the  Caribbean  islands,  Jamaica  offers  most 
in  scenic  beauty,  all-year  equable  climate,  his- 
tory, romance,  out-door  sports  and  pleasures  amid 
the  loveliest  of  settings,  and  in  unsurpassed  hotel 
accommodations. 


/ 


Exotic  tropical  vegetation 
changes  to  that  of  temperate 
climes  as  you  ascend  the 
heights  of  the  gorgeous  Blue 
Mountains.  Placesof  historic 
interest,  glimpses  of  native 
life,  coffee,  banana,  sugar, 
pineappleand  coconut  plantations  claim 
your  interest.  Motor,  ride,  bathe  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  golf,  tennis,  fish,  sail 
and  enjoy  every  social  amenity.  Make 
your  honeymoon  memorable  by  spend- 
ing it  in  lovely  Jamaica. 


COME   TO  JAMAICA 

The  Year  'Round  Resort 

No  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 

See  the  verdure-clad  Blue 
Mountains 

Four  thousand  miles  of  scenic 
motor  roads 

Modern  hotels  in  the  English 
tradition  —  surprisingly 
reasonable  inclusive  rates 

Sea  and  sun  bathing  on  coral 
beaches — fresh  water  bath- 
ing in  tumbling  streams 

Golf,  tennis,  riding,  dancing 

Sea  and  river  fishing 

Sporting  race  courses 

Enjoy  sea-side  or  mountain 
resorts 


LUXURY  TRAVEL 

United  Fruit,  Canadi- 
an National,  Colombi- 
an and  Standard  Fruit 
Linersand  Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways  make  reg- 
ular trips.  Full  infor- 
mation from  them  or 
any  Travel  Agency. 


Write  'or  il/oifrofed  folders  fo: 
J.  ROLAND  KAY 
gr"  Room  402,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  CHICAGO 

OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE 
Room  64S  E,  Graybar  B/dg.,  NEW  YORK 
• 

TOURIST  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  6.  W.  I. 


For    Hotel    Reservations    cable-.   "  Devboard  Jamaica 


en 


California's  gold 
palominos 

(Continued  from  page  121) 
man.  Estaban  promptly  claimed 
the  beautiful  animal,  paid  the 
award,  and  his  Palomino  soon  be- 
came famous  from  Monterey  to 
Baja,  California. 

Palominos  crop  up  all  through 
the  history  of  Spanish  California. 
The  famous  bandits  Marietta  and 
Valdez  both  rode  Palominos,  and 
many  times  their  fleetness  and 
stamina  saved  the  respective  (but 
not  respected)  necks  of  their  mas- 
ters! General  John  C.  Fremont, 
following  the  American  Occupa- 
tion, was  at  Los  Angeles  and  most 
anxious  to  get  to  Monterey  and 
return,  a  little  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles.  Two  canelos  (a  va- 
riety of  Palomino)  were  offered  to 
him  and  he  made  the  round  trip 
in  seven  days,  one  less  than  he 
needed!  He  then  insulted  his  host 
by  trying  to  buy  the  horses,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  gentle  but 
firm  refusal;  Don  Jesus  later 
softening  the  reprimand  by  giving 
the  pair  to  Fremont — proverbial 
Spanish  hospitality. 

Various  figures  have  been  given 
of  the  size  of  the  great  ranchos 
and  their  herd  in  those  days.  Da- 
vis claims  that  1045  grants  of 
ranchos  were  made,  of  which 
about  800  were  stocked  with  a 
total  of  over  one  million  head  of 
stock,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Among  some  of  the  large  ones 
were:  San  Felipe  and  San  Luis 
Gonzales  Ranchos  with  90,000 
acres,  14,000  head  of  cattle,  15,- 
000  sheep,  and  500  horses  and 
mules;  Rancho  Sotoyome,  14,000 
head  of  cattle,  1,000  horses,  and 
10,000  sheep;  Abel  Stearns,  a 
New  England  sea  captain  who 
married  into  a  California  family 
grazed  30,000  cattle,  2,000  horses, 
and  10,000  sheep;  Don  Luis  Pe- 
ralta's  Rancho  San  Antonio, 
where  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley  now  stand,  had  8,000 
cattle  and  2,000  horses;  and  so  it 
went.  At  the  secularization  of  the 
missions  in  1832  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  62,000  head  of 
horses  and  420,000  head  of  cattle 
in  California,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  was  not  $25,000  in 
cash  in  the  entire  province!  What 
did  Californians  need  with  money 


when  their  fortunes  were  in  lane 
and  stock,  and  they  could  barte 
for  their  simple  wants! 

And  then  came  the  gringos!  Tl 
discovery  of  gold  soon  followe 
the  American  Occupation,  an 
rapidly  the  great  ranchos  and  th 
fine  old  families  faded  from  th 
picture.  With  clever  lawyers  an 
critical  and  exacting  judges 
land  courts  to  pass  on  titles 
royal  grants  which  read  "eightee 
leagues  toward  that  mountain,' 
"as  far  as  one  may  ride  from  th 
ocean  eastward,"  and  Los  Amer 
canos  with  itching  palms  for  eas 
money  and  eager  eyes  on  ever 
side;  what  chance  had  simpl 
old-fashioned,  mahana  minde 
dons  to  hold  out  against  avarit 
and  greed?  Droughts  and  deb 
cut  down  the  rest,  until  the  Pal< 
mino  was  as  Vallejo  said  "seldoi 
or  never  seen." 

Following  the  lean  years  a  ne- 
group  of  ranch-owners  came  int 
being;  Easterners,  with  admiratio 
for  the  simple  and  gentle  life 
the  don,  a  love  for  beautiful  horst 
and  well-bred  stock,  and  tl 
means  and  leisure  to  devote  the 
days  to  a  pastoral  existence.  Thi 
searched  out  the  few  remainii 
specimens  of  a  once  proud  bree< 
selected  mares  and  stallions  to  t\ 
establish  the  strain,  and  toda 
with  a  Palomino  Breeders  Assoc 
ation  and  a  studbook  of  their  ow 
California's  golden  horse,  the  P; 
omino,  has  again  come  to  the  for 
Visitors  to  the  Coast  marvel  at  i 
striking  beauty  in  parades,  rode< 
and  fiestas;  while  this  year,  for  tl 
first  time,  a  class  for  Palomim 
with  twenty-three  specimens  er 
tered,  was  programmed  at  th 
Santa  Barbara  Horse  Show. 

What  famous  sire  in  equine 
tory  centuries  ago  was  so  prep< 
tent  that  for  hundreds  of  yea 
he  could  stamp  his  form  and  colt 
on  progeny — as  far  apart  in  tir 
and  place  as  the  renowned  Li] 
piza  stallions  of  the  Royal  Spani: 
Riding  Academy  of  Vienna,  Que< 
Isabella's  famous  coach  hors 
from  the  now  empty  Royal  Sti 
at  Aranjuaz,  the  Ysabellas 
Mexico,  or  the  Palominos  of  San 
Barbara's  Old  Spanish  Days  f 
esta.  Perhaps  it  was  Pegasus, 
one  of  the  four  horses  which  dre 
Helios'  chariot  across  the  hea 
ens!  Quien  sabe,  mis  amigos! 
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HOTEL   CASA  BLANCA 

MONTEGO  BAY        -  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

Spend  a  memorable  holiday  in  this  loveliest  of  tropic  islands!  Make  your  visit  perfect 
by  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Hotel  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  at  Montego 
Bay, — the  finest  of  resort  hotels  under  English  management  and  offering  traditional 
English  hospitaiity.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  old  and  new  world  nobility  and  aristocracy. 

All  water  sports,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  motoring— enjoy  them  all  in  the  loveliest  of 

surroundings. 

Write  the  hotel  for  brochure  and  rates  or  apply  to  your  travel  agency 

HOTEL  CASA  BLANCA 
Montego  Bay  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Cablecramsr   "Caxaltlanca"  .Jamaica 
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BREMEN 
EUROPA 

COLUMBUS 

NEW  YORK 
HAMBURG 
HANSA 
DEUTSCHLAND 

ST.  LOUIS  BERLIN 
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HO,  crossing  to  Europe,  would  not  desire  to  give  the 
perfect  party  —  dinner,  luncheon,  supper  —  of  its  kind 
notable  as  a  painting  by  a  great  artist!    For  this  purpose  you 
have  SUN  DECK  RESTAURANTS  on  the  Bremen  and  Europa, 
OVER-SEA  GRILLS  on  New  York,  Hansa,  Deutschland,  Hamburg, 
unique  a  la  carte  features  favored  by  high  society  of  the 
Atlantic.  Here  are  the  essential  ingredients:  Famed  vintages; 
Choice  foods  expertly  prepared;  Service  trained  to  your  merest 
nod;  Intimate  rooms  of  charming  decoration,  overlooking  the 
sea;  and — how  important,  everywhere  people  to  your  liking. 
For  the  main  Cabin  Class  dining  saloons  of  our  ships  other 
chefs  are  constantly  planning  to  anticipate  your  every  desire. 
So  successfully  that  it  seems  telepathic.  But  then  think  of  the 
hundred  and  more  round-trips  of  their  ships  on  which  they  have 
served,  of  the  thousands  of  prominent  people  they  have  catered 
to.  Of  course,  they  have  rare  understanding. 
Every  few  days  a  sailing  to  Ireland,  England,  France,  Germany. 
Your  own  travel  agent  knows  these  ships.  Inquire  and  make 
your  travel  arrangements  through  him,  or 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS 
A  MODERN  COUNTRY  HOME 

-pill  wurltl  of  fashion  will  throng  In  I  ngi.ind  this  Spring  to  attend  the 
*  Coronation.  I  sen  the  piasrrst  living  jttnmmodJtions  are  jlreasly  at  a 
premium,  .intl  no  degrrt  i>(  sumfurl  van  be  especlrd  in  01  near  London  escept 

In  Ihe  heart  ol  Kmjl  Deeside.  in  atmosphere  a  crnlurv  awav,  but  hv  train  a 
mere  mrinuiht  |>iurnes  I  mm  London,  stands  '  t  .inmorr."  at  llrjrm.ir.  Aher- 
tleenshier  \  home  completely  equipped  in  the  Vmrncin  •'  >•••'  .1  1  il  nettles 
among  hills  which  fur  tenturies  hate  s\mhoh/ed  Ihr  treasure  of  the  Highland 
tradition  I  i\«  miles  to  the  North  1%  Itilmnial  Castle,  the  summer  hnme  of 
the  Rosal  I  amils. 

"Canmore"  it  a  comfortable  home  which  can  easily  be  run  with  3  or  4 
servant*  Il  contists  ol  a  lounge  hall,  diavving  room,  tludv.  dressing  alcove, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  pantrv  and  tervantt  hall  on  ihe  ground  floor,  and  I 
master  and  •  guest  chambers  on  ihe  second  store  with  b.ilhs  There  is  I 
wrvant't  nmm  in  Ihe  house  and  *  tervants'  mums  in  an  adiacent  building. 
Open  fireplaces  and  central  heating  throughout  Oak  panelling  Hardwood 
flsmrs  V  ita  glass  windows.  Three-car  garage  \  most  livable  house,  attractively 
decorated  and  furnished  with  taste  and  sharm.  J? 
The  <>'  1  acres  on  which  it  stands  includes  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  fully 
maintained  b\  ihe  owners  and  insuring  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  anil 
garden  truck  for  the  house. 

The  ltr.u-ni.ir  coimtrv  is  world-rrnuwned  'or  its  healths  climate  and  sporting 
.sc  1  is  its  CanmorV  is  near  the  ltr.1em.1r  ("ountry  (Hub.  with  tennis  courts 
and  one  of  the  sportiest  gsill  courses  in  the  Highlands.  (Hsh  and  game  abound 
in  the  vicinity. 

1  Canmore"  is  offered  for  sale  at  $''  000    but  fur  the  season.  M.iv  1st  to 
October  list.  I"  '7  a  rental  of  |).*00  would  be  considered. 

For  inlormdtion.  lommHHUalt  uilh 

MARSHALL  BIDWELL  DIERSSEN 

8  West  40th  Street 
CABLE    DIERSSEN"  New  York  City  CHickering  4-4208 


NEW  JERSEY 


CALIFORNIA 


PRINCETON 

.  .  .  gem  of  home  towns 


And  the  "beauty  spot"  for 
)»ar  home  is  in  the  charming 
"Riverside"  section  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Carnegie, 
about  l^j  miles  from  Nassau 
Hall. 

Building  lots  ...  3  to  8  acres 
with  improvements  ...  at  at- 
tractive prices.  Easy  access  to 
electric  train  service  between 
Nc\s  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Riverside  Company 
WALTER  B.  HOWE  INC. 

Agent 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Tel:  Princeton  95 


Short  Hills,  n  j 

■  Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
y^^j*  wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
7^  the  needs  of  acceptable  people. 

!  HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-0125 


LEWELLYN  PARK 


WEST  ORANGE 
lYtMB  Jersey 

«  ideal  community  for  Newark 
id  New  York  business  men.  Apply 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

East  57th  Street      New  York  City 

PLasa  3-1000 


Sun-kt.sed 

Mountain-I.irded 
/  sland-Cuarded 


SANTA  BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 


Enfoy  Its  Mild  Climate  and  Scenic  Charms 

Furnished  houses  of  all  sizes  and  prices 
for  rent  in  Santa  Barbara,  Montecito 
and  Hope  Ranch.  Please  give  your  re- 
quirements. We  will  send  descriptions 
and  prices.  Literature  and  maps  free. 
Properties  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 

Beautiful  Hope  Ranch  (2000  acres) 
adjoins  Santa  Barbara;  learn  its  At- 
tractions and  Advantages  for  your 
Home.  Private  Beach.  Riding  Club,  30 
miles  Bridle  Paths,  Lake,  Golf  Course. 
Many  charming  Homes. 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

(Established  1903) 
1012  Stale  St.    Santa  Barbara  California 


700-ACRE    FRUIT  RANCH 

in  prime  condition,  profitable,  splen- 
didly equipped  with  residence,  busi- 
ness office,  farm,  horse-breeding  fea- 
tures, etc..  for  sale  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  at  an  extraordinary 
bargain  figure. 

Illustrated  description  on  request 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 
17  East  42nd  Street       New  York 


Select 
Reliable  Brokers 

The  brokers  whose  announcements 
are  shown  in  these  pages  are  all  de- 
pendable. If  they  are  not  advertising 
what  you  want,  write  them  for  addi- 
tional descriptions. 


PgONOUNCID  O-HIGH 


RE-LIVE   CALIFORNIA'S  GOLDEN  ERA 


INAVALLF.Ya  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  surrounded  by  foothills  that  buttress 
the  majestic  peaks  of  the  Coajt  Range, 
nestles  the  village  of  Ojai.  Three  cen- 
turies of  romance  have  given  color  and 
charm  to  its  history.  Nature  has  excelled 
herself  in  providing  fertility  and  beaury. 
Days  filled  with  sunshine  under  blue 
skies;  evenings  in  cool,  invigorating  air 
suffused  with  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
sweet  grass  and  fruit  blossoms.  All  the 
amenities  of  refined  and  cultured  living 
immediately  at  hand  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  Mm  that  is  unspoiled  by 
traffic  or  industry. 

Fortunate  arc  those  who  discover  Ojai 
and  the  richness  of  its  offerings  of  varied 
opportunities  for  peaceful  quiet  and 
healthful  play.  Schools,  churches,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  markets  are  provided. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  easy  trails  lead 
through  the  fascinating  Santa  Barbara 
National  Forest.  The  ocean  is  only  four- 
teen miles  distant,  with  Santa  Barbara 
and  Los  Angeles  conveniently  near  by 
motor.  Horseback  riding,  hunting,  hik- 
ing, tennis  and  golfing  on  the  links  of 
the  Ojai  Valley  Country  Qub  lend  va- 
riety and  activity  according  to  one's 
taste.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


THE    OJAI    VALLEY  COMPANY 


OJAI,  CALIFORNIA 

Three  hotels  proiide  ample  accommodations 
in  any  style  you  may  prefer— in  the  ullage, 
at  the  foothills,  or  in  the  country.  The  Ojai 
Valley  Country  Qub  opens  December  IS. 
Come  to. Ojai  for  rest  or  play  amid  the  grotts 
of  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  avocados, 
palms,  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  mighty 
mountains.  Lite  in  the  healthful  atmosphere 
of  Southern  California  where  its  world- 
renowned  climate  is  at  its  best. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


January,  1937 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  besf  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stud 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

Dilwyne  Captain  Brownie 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Cli.  Drinksloiie  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  I.ichlly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Danchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Btrwyn;  Pennsylvania 


F 

^  OftaL  PC 


t?  KEEP  YOUR 
DOG  WELL 


•  Sergeant's  Condition  Pills  are  un- 
equalled for  treating  nervous  troubles, 
loss  of  appetite,  sluggishness,  weakness 
and  after  effects  of  hunting,  injuries  or 
disease.  Sergeant's  Cod  Liver  Oil  Cap- 
sules . . .  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  and  D.  Fine 
for  anemia  and  rickets.  Help  build  strong 
bodies  in  puppies  and  dogs. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Strgeant's  Book  on 
the  care  of  dogs  or  write : 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant's 

DOC  MEDICINES 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &   Grown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Oicners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82,  U.  S.  Highway  150.  Peoria,  III. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


~n°A 6ive  y°ur  d°s a  bieak 


|  l0  I  and 


WITH  GATE 

1. 0.1.  ■« 

7x14 
x  5 

high 


Your  dog  gives  you  his  best- 
give  him  the  protection  of 
roomy  "Buffalo"  Portable  Yanl. 
Write  for  descriptive  Booklet  80-C. 

^Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.  Bsur™oANCEY. 


(TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove  ^m. 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to- 
give  worm  treatment. 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 


WRITE  FOR 
BOOKLET  NO.  652 

on  fhepracfica/remova' 
"worms  in  Dogs  of  a"  | 
breeds  and  ages.    ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-A 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sail  Parke  -  Davit  Products 


*DOG  STARS* 

Vinton  P.  Breese 


From  time  beyond  memory  England  has  been  known  as  the 
fountain-head  of  pure  bred  dogs.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  breeds,  chief  among  which  are  Dachshunde,  German 
Shepherd  Dogs,  Great  Danes,  Doberman  Pinschers,  Schnauzers, 
Russian  Wolfhounds,  St.  Bernards,  French  Bulldogs,  and  Nor- 
wegian Elkhounds  with  Boxers,  Briards,  Great  Pyrenees,  Kuvasz, 
Keeshonden,  Bouviers  de  Flandres,  Brittany  Spaniels,  and  other 
more  recent  arrivals  of  lesser  popularity,  and  of  course  Boston 
Terriers  and  Chesapeake  Retrievers,  the  only  two  breeds  of  purely 
American  origin,  all  of  our  original  breeding  stock  and  many  of 
our  greatest  show  dogs  throughout  the  103  breeds  now  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Kennel  Club  have  come  from  England 
or  the  British  Isles.  It  is  true  that  English  dog  fanciers  are 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  their  country 
than  Americans,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  exercise 
more  time,  care,  and  study  in  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  dogs 
than  any  other  nation.  Hence  their  supreme  success  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  throughout  by  far  the  great  majority  of  breeds. 

COMPARISON.  Comparing  American  and  English  fanciers 
in  the  production  of  pure  bred  dogs  of  true  type,  a  typical  trait 
of  the  former  is  haste,  which  seems  to  be  our  chief  handicap,  while 
the  latter  with  "easy  does  it"  has  worked  for  their  success.  In 
other  words,  many  American  fanciers  strive  to  breed  a  champion 
or  winner  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  before  they 
themselves  have  even  graduated  from  the  novitiate,  and  are  prone 
to  try  a  short  cut  by  mating  a  bitch,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
to  the  latest  show-ring  sensation,  regardless  of  whether  the  union 
represents  the  essentials  of  selective  type  and  blood  lines.  Usually 
the  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  decidedly  discour- 
aging, and  after  a  few  such  trials  the  rapid-fire,  hit-or-miss  breeder 
frequently  quits  the  game.  On  the  other  hand  the  average  English 
fancier  is  more  precise  and  persistent,  getting  off  to  a  slower 
but  more  carefully  considered  start,  weighing  all  of  the  elements , 
of  both  sire  and  dam  to  produce  the  ideal  result  and  persevering 
until  such  is  attained.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only 
the  top  dogs  but  the  rank  and  file  throughout  the  majority  of 
breeds  are  generally  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  and 
that  England  supplies  the  world  with  most  of  such. 

BREEDING  STOCK.  The  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
emphasize  is  that  since  the  inception  of  pure  bred  dogs  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  made  profuse  importations  from  England  and  other 
countries  of  the  best  dogs  obtainable  for  frequently  prodigal 
American  dollars,  until  today  and  for  years  past  we  have  had 
ample  breeding  stock  to  produce  quite  as  good  dogs  in  most  of 
the  popular  breeds  as  elsewhere.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  discard  the  hasty,  haphazard  methods  and  be  guided 
more  by  the  English  idea  of  carefully  considering  all  of  the  ele- 
ments concerned  for  the  production  of  true  type  in  our  breeding 
operations.  To  be  sure,  in  many  breeds  we  have  done  remarkably 
well.  As  remarked,  the  Boston  Terrier  and  Chesapeake  Retriever 
are  purely  American  products  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  far 


A  ten  months  old  Afghan  puppy  from  the  Prides  Hill 
Kennels  of  Q.  A.  Shaw  McKcan.  This  dog  is  by  C  h. 
Badshah   of   Ainsdart  out  of  Lahsmi  of  Prides  Hill 
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Wlml  4»  V  to  |»<  •  <•>    fill   I  III    i  .1  ill,  I    I  W  I  mill  Ml'  III  In  1 1«-  I  III   I  III  II  It'll  I 

(n         mimls  <>l  Diilmntinn  puppira  (nun  I  In-   I  nlly-1  In 

KcnncU  ill    Mm.  I  .  W  .  IJonnc>         I  lu»liinj:.  I  onj;   Mm. I 

Lo  the  future  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  come  to  us  for 
Mtimens  of  these  breeds  it  they  are  to  be  produced  in  any 
juantitv  and  quality  elsewhere.  While  we  have  a  prolusion  of 
Se  formi'i  lured  and  can  afford  heavy  drafts  upon  it,  there  is 
slrtely  sufficient  of  the  latter,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popu- 
rity.  to  supply  the  home  demand  and  must  therefore  husband 
Htasources  in  so  far  as  exportation  is  involved. 

UK  kl  K  SI'  Wil  l  S.  Another  breed  in  which  America  stands 
re-eminent,  at  least  so  far  as  Americans  are  interested,  is  the 
locker  Spaniel.  From  1 1 1 ~~  very  inception  this  merry  little  bird 
pg  ami  pleasant  household  pet  has  shown  a  steady  advancement 
[  quality  and  quantity  until  today  he  leads  all  other  breeds 
registrations  with  the  American  Kennel  Club  and  is  being 
loduml  in  a  perfection  of  type  exiclled  by  no  other  breed  here 
(•  elsewhere.  Compared  with  the  larm-r,  plainer-headed,  lon^cr- 
Igged  Knglish  type  Cocker  our  American  product  is  decidedly 
Issimilar  in  showing  greater  symmetry  and  refinement  which  he 
Lmbines  with  field  abi'ity.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that 
nglish  Cockers  are  uninteresting  to  us  and  few  are  imported. 
L-ench  Bulldogs,  which  about  twenty  years  ago  were  extremely 
rani  la  r  and  found  in  their  greatest  profusion  and  perfection  in  this 
puntry.  are  staging  a  strong  revival  and  are  probably  still  at 
Leir  best  here.  Although  England  doubtless  rules  in  English 
ulldogs,  America  has  been  making  material  gains  during  the  last 
pcade  in  the  production  of  sound,  typical  specimens  as  evidenced 
L*  innumerable  best  of  breed  victories  at  Westminster  and  other 
hportant  shows,  and  often  to  the  discomfiture  of  imported  cracks, 
ur  Bullterriers  are  easily  equal  in  quality  to  importations  al- 
lough  perhaps  not  quite  so  pronounced  in  power  and  foreface. 

□INTERS  VND  SETTERS.  Throughout  Pointers  and  Set- 
rs,  America  holds  a  strong  hand,  probably  the  strongest  accord- 
Ig  to  their  suitability  to  this  country  and  to  our  own  ideas  of 
ue  type.  They  are  generally  of  a  lighter  headed,  longer  necked, 
ore  symmetrical  build,  which  contributes  toward  fast,  accurate 
irk  afield  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  show  ring.  Likewise  our 
iringer  Spaniels  are  coming  on  almost  apace.  Among  the  working 
ip,  Collies  are  the  leaders  in  quantity  and  quality  with  Dober- 
in  Pinschers,  German  Shepherd  Dogs,  and  Great  Danes  close 
).  In  non-sporting  dogs  our  Chows  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
iportations  while  Poodles  and  Dalmatians  are  making  rapid 
Ogress.  Certainly  we  need  nothing  from  abroad  in  Beagles  and 
e  doing  remarkably  well  in  Dachshunde,  Whippets,  Russian 


Tally-Ho  Black 
Alagic  of  Storm, 
three  months  old 
(  how  puppy  from 
Tallv-Ho  rvennels 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  s;.l< — MREDALES 

( bir  Mule     One  I'Viiuilr 
Good  Show  DogH 
Excellent  <  aiiupiininiiH 

((/so 

Several  Beautiful  I'lippieH 
• 

\  I  Mil* 

I  ...  I.  I,  mill  American 

(  i,   w  \i  \ i  i  CHALLENGES 
• 

I'Yeileiie   II.   line,  (  htnrr 

For  Particulars  autl  Sturi  (.arris  arirircits 

LEON  A  H  I)    It  K  II  1YI  15  Y 

Hick.ville,  L  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hlckiville  815 


«>cali»ljam  Ccrricrfi 


Several 

Famous 
Oogt  at  Stud 

Cardt 
on  Request 

Best  Breading 
Stock  for  Sale 


*>i)rltrrftr(l>  lirnnels 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


I  IRISH 
TERRIERS 

I    I'uptiip*  and  mature 
I    fllof-k,  rirpllrnt  breed - 
I    In      wonderful  dh 
p"  if  in  in.  II  en  *ntuiU\  \ 

|    LEONARD  W.  G088 
Ohio  State  University 
J    Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  irlih  Terrier  Club  of  America)  


CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

will  buy  a  pal.  None  better  than 
a  healthy,  country  raised  pedi- 
greed Irish  Terrier. 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(Eat.  1924) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YORK 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Wast  Highland 
While  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmcade  Rexmini- 
mus,  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington.  525 
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WAGGING  HIS  TAIL  BEHIND 


.  .  .  he'll  come 
home  to  h  i  h 
Hodgson  Kennel. 
Real  comfort! 
Build  it  yourself 
from  simple, 
ready- to-erect 
sections.  Durable, 
vermin-proof  red 
cedar.  Many  sizes 
to  choose  from. 
Order  now,  or 
send  for  new 
Catalog  CL-17. 

•  Hodgson  Dog 
Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  Kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 
...  only  $6.50. 

C.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
Ave.,  Boston  •  730 


Hodgson  Kennels  in  several 
sizes  and  styles. .  .$15.  S 1 8, 
$20,  $22.  $27.50.  $30. 


1108  Commonwealth 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


WE II  GROOMED 

Ladies  a^C^  Gentlemen 
of  Pogdom 


QVADINE  users 
tell  us  judges 
remark  on  the  clean,  wholesome  odor  of  Quadine- 
treated  (logs  and  their  good  behavior.  Quadine  kills 
mltes.  fleas,  parasites  *  assists  in  clearing  up  had 
skin,  and  induces  luxuriant,  glossy  coats  that  win 
prizes.  Easily  applied.  Not  messy.  Ask  j'our  dealer 
or  write.  Quadine.  Dept.  1C.T.O.  Box  758.  Toledo  O. 


Your  dog  deserves 
.   .    .  QUODinE 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morrla  \   

I  I,.,,,.  II.  M.  3-71 


Sealyhnm 
Terriers 

Chow  Cbowi 

Srollith 
Terrier* 


P.. 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watrhdng.  De- 
voted to  rhlldren  Coat 
■  hort.  blark.  Weight  12  tn 

in  lbs.  Pedigreed  popple. 
$3."»  "'  I  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somervllle       New  Jersey 

Bnlahtiihrit  1910 


DACHSHUNDS 

If  Santa  forgot  your  puppy.  R''t 
vournel/  ono  now.  Heds  and 
blacks,  little  and  big.  but  all  de- 
lightful In  personality,  and  beau- 
tifully bred. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"The  Ark"  (Registered) 
Sctrsdale,  N.  T.  'Phone  ScaradaJe  244 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


□ 


ISN'T  HE  WORTH 
KEEPING  HAPPY, 

HEALTHY? 


Try  this  safe,  easy  way 

•  It's  no  trouble  to  keep  your  dog 
in  tiptop  shape.  A  teaspoonful  of 
Fleischmann's  Irradiated  Dry- 
Yeast  added  to  his  meals  will  do 
the  trick.  It's  rich  in  Vitamin  B  for 
improving  digestion  and  elimina- 
tion, Vitamin  G  for  healthy  skin, 
glossy  coat  and  Vitamin  D  for 
strong  bones,  sound  teeth. 


25<,  50e,  85c,  $3.50.  Sold  at  pet. 
department,  sporting  goods, 
feed,  seed,  drugstores.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  write  to  Stand- 
ard Brands  Inc.,  Dept. CL1.  595 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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HILLANDALE 
KENNELS 


FRENCH  POODLE 
PUPPIES 

Personally  trained  for 
Obedient  companions 
Affectionate  friends 
Show  Ring  Winners 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH 
54  HOPE  STREET 
STAMFORD  Tel.  4-1548  CONN. 


The  House  Pel  of  the  New  Royal  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  new  King  and  Queen  of 
England  have  chosen  for  their 
favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke  Welsh  Corgi.  Known  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  is  ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children's  play- 
mate. The  Royal  Family's  Corgi 
is  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  find  a  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard- 
ian than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merriedip  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MERRIEDIP  KENNELS 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp — the  sea  vegetable 
—that  all  dogs  need. 


C    ~3j  Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

£"  MARCO 

feSjg  D°9  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


DUPLEX   DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 

Dog  Dresser   $1.00 

Trimmintt  chart   1.00 

Nail  Nip   2.00 

Doe  Library,  4vo!«.:  fh»  set  26 

Additional  Blades;  6  in  pkg  60 

Name  


I  Address. 
mTcwn. 


French  Poodles 

Black  and  Brown  Puppies,  house,  car.  and 
lead  broken. 
TRAINED  Does  for  Obedience  Tests 

At  Stud  Fee 
Ch.— Cadeau  de  Noel  C.  D.  (silver  brown). $"">. 00 

Ch.— Pillicoc  Toison  D  Or  (brown)   .".0.00 

Ch.— rillicoc  Rumpelstiltskin  (black)   75.00 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
Elberon,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger  Phone 

owner  Long  Branch  1722 


EXCLUSIVE 

FRENCH  PAPILLONS 

TRUE  TYPE 

AND 

BEAUTY 

MRS.  R.  M.  VANDERBEEK 

10  Blackburn  Rd. 

Summit,  N.  J.  4-0152 

MERRICKA  KENNELS 
Pekingese 


Highly  pedigreed 
puppies  and  ma- 
ture stock. 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schatfner 
77  Byron  Road, 
Merrick,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 


CAIRN 
TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Braun,  Owner 
Warwick  Terrace, 
Morewood  Heights 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5611  Orexel    Road  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


Splendid  puppies 
of  this  rare  and 
ornamental  breed. 
The  children's 
choice  as  a  sled  or 
cart  dog;  intelli- 
gent, loyal ;  ex- 
rellent  watchdog; 
safe  protector  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


Boxer  puppies  from  the  kennels  of  Airs.  A.  G.  Pierce,  3d 


Wolfhounds,  Irish  Wolfhounds,  and  Afghan  Hounds,  while  tha 
many  hunts  and  packs  of  Foxhounds  furnish  ample  breedina 
stock.  In  terriers,  particularly  our  Scottish,  Fox,  Airedale,  anc' 
Irish,  are  of  a  high  order  with  the  Sealyhams  and  Cairns  clostj 
up.  Toys  find  Pekingese  and  Pomeranians  of  such  quantity  anc'' 
quality  as  to  need  no  reinforcements  from  abroad. 

AMERICAN  ACCEPTANCE.  Reverting  to  England  beim 
the  major  country  in  the  production  of  pure  breed  dogs,  it  i 
quite  natural  that  English  fanciers  should  feel  a  self-sufficienc\ 
in  their  accomplishments.  Yet  of  recent  years  this  attitude  ii 
growing  less  pronounced  and  the  American  scheme  of  kenne 
affairs  is  being  more  agreeably  accepted  across  the  Atlantic.  Thi 
was  especially  apparent  when  the  decisions  of  three  Americai 
women  were  greeted  with  great  satisfaction  when  they  judged  a 
the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  tb 
English  Kennel  Club  and  which  corresponds  in  importance  wit! 
our  own  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  at  Madison  Square  Gar 
den.  These  American  fanciers  who  went  to  England  expressly  ti 
judge  at  the  Kennel  Club  classic  are  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge  ol 
Madison,  N.  J.,  sponsor  of  the  great  Morris  and  Essex  Kenne 
Club  outdoor  show;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Roesler,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  All  are  notabi 
breeders  and  exhibitors  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Dodge  judge< 
Alsatians,  called  German  Shepherd  Dogs  here,  a  breed  in  whici 
she  has  been  a  leader  for  many  years  besides  owning  the  leading 
variety  kennel  of  Pointers,  Setters,  Cockers,  Beagles,  Bloodhound:4 
and  other  breeds.  Mrs.  Bonney  passed  upon  Dalmatians  of  whici 
breed  her  Tally-Ho  Kennels  house  the  foremost  collection  ii 
America  and  some  champion  Chows.  Mrs.  Roesler,  owner  of  thf 
highly  successful  Merriedip  Kennels  in  Massachusetts,  judged  Olcj 
English  Sheepdogs. 

EXPORTATIONS.  It  is  not  exactly  new  for  Americans  td 
judge  in  England,  but  it  comes  at  a  time  when  other  incident: 
point  to  an  American  trend.  One  of  America's  three  native  breeds: 
the  Boston  Terrier,  is  now  strongly  entrenched  in  England  ani; 
it  is  thought  that  the  first  pair  to  arrive  there  were  sent  througl 
the  writer  to  Lady  Paget  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Wher 
once  the  canine  tide  was  all  westward  it  now  has  a  current  east) 
ward.  Continually  British  fanciers  are  importing  new  breedin, 
stock  from  the  United  States  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  breeds  tl 
infuse  fresh  blood  for  the  revitalizing  of  English  strains.  Perhapi] 
the  most  interesting  news  is  that  America's  own  and  only  sportin, 
dog,  the  Chesapeake  Retriever,  has  at  last  made  its  appearand 
in  England.  A  dog  and  bitch  puppy,  by  Ch.  Able  Seaman,  onj! 
of  the  greatest  sires  in  the  breed,  are  now  in  British  quarantim, 
They  were  sent  from  the  Chesacroft  Kennels  of  Anthony  A.  Blis:!l 
Westbury,  N.  Y.  If  they  develop  as  most  of  their  brothers  an.) 
sisters  have  developed  here,  they  will  be  seen  in  competition,  bot 
in  field  trials  and  at  dog  shows  a  year  from  now.  Considerin. 
England's  high  valuation  of  the  Labrador  and  other  retriever;] 
these  proficient  American  duck  dogs  seem  destined  to  make  a  hM 

ECHOES  FROM  ENGLAND.  At  the  recent  great  Crysfc 
Palace  Show,  London,  sponsored  by  the  English  Kennel  Clul 
governing  body  of  dogs  in  England,  there  was  an  entry  of  3 ,06  J 
dogs  which  places  it  slightly  ahead,  numerically,  of  our  own  West 
minster  Kennel  Club  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  but  nc 
quite  equal  to  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club  Outdoor  She 
at  Madison,  N.  J.  Of  the  utmost  importance  to  Americans  1 
the  fact  that  best  in  show  was  awarded  to  the  Wire  Foxterrie 
Ch.  Croyland  Chantress,  owned  by  Colonel  G.  Woodwark  an 
handled  by  Bob  Barlow,  for  be  it  known  that  she  is  a  daughtti  j 
of  the  ex-patriate,  Ch.  Gallant  Fox  of  Wildoaks,  bred  and  owne 
by  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Bondy  of  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y.  Chantre^  | 
will  be  three  years  old  in  January  and  is  out  of  Lanarth  Cere 
dam  of  Ch.  Lanarth  Bramble.  Gallant  Fox,  although  at  timtj 
not  receiving  his  full  reward  of  merit  in  variety  competitor 
gained  his  title  in  straight  heats  and  was  regarded  by  many  e 
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rrtn  .is  i he  Kiratrst  Wlrr  rvci 
ml  m  \nn  i  n  .1   I  In  .  m|>iiik>ii  Ii.ih 
n  thoiminliU  niliit.uiti.itol  .is 
no!  only  drlratol  every  dun 
K>w  it  aii.uiM  him  here  but  I  on 
mied  likewise  in  KiikI.uhI  .mil 
m.ike  il   lumr  i  niiMiu  ini;  In* 
HftriiY  int  liitlc  M>  many  » h.mi 
ons  .mil  winners  lh.it  he  will  i;t> 
iwn  as  one  .'I  the  greatest  sires 
the  history  of  thr  breed 
Thr  runnel  up  .mil  best  f |(>i>  in 
*>w  w.i^  t lie  noted  Si  .'llish  l  et 
■i     111     Hr.it  her  Realisation, 
,ieh    won    his    twenty  seventh 
ballrnge  eertihi ate,  equivalent  to 
ine  championships.  The  runner- 
for  best  luti  h  in  show  w.i-.  the 
brador  Retriever,  Ch.  Uaiuhnry 
hrlagh.  owned  by  the  Right  Unli- 
able l.orna.  t'ountess  of  Howe, 
bo  is  to  select  lies!  in  show  al 
Westminster  Club  exhihition 
February.   The  runner-up  for 
est  dot  in  show  was  the  Irish 
olfhomul  Ch.  Killamev  of  Ou- 
irough    I'he  I 'in  ker  Spaniel.  Sil- 
IVmpla  of   Ware,  was  best 
in-dog  with  the  Pointer,  Tiverton 
mplar,  runner-up,  and  the  l\>m- 
mnian,   Ch.   Sherdon  Superior, 
as  best  toy.  Our  three  Amern.in 
idies.  who  made  the  trip  expressly 
i  judge  .it  this  show  were  greeted 
'ith  highly  complimentary  entries, 
Irv  M   Hartley  Dodge  presiding 
ver  105  German  Shepherd  Ho^s, 
lr<  I    \V.  Bonney  with  seventy- 
uht  Dalmatians  and  Mrs.  l  ewis 
lOesler  with  a  few  less  Old  Kng- 
>h  Sheep  dogs. 

feS.  BONN  I  Y  RF  1 1  fRNS. 
Urs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  who  recently 
krturned  from  an  extended  show 
udging  and  visiting  trip  through- 
ut  England  and  Scotland  brought 
lack  two  Dalmatians  and  a  Chow 
D  strengthen  her  famous  Tally- 
io  Kennels  at  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
rhe  Dalmatians  are  the  noted 
litch.  Ch.  Poulton  Faloudeh,  best 
f  breed  at  the  British  Dalmatian 
Hub  Specialty  Show.  1935,  and 
est  non-sporting  bitch  at  the 
'rystal  Palace  Show  the  same 
ear.  since  when  she  has  not  been 
xhibited,  from  the  kennels  of 
liss  Clay  who  was  loath  to  part 
"ith  her,  and  Sweet  Aloes  of  Stub- 
ington.  a  year  old  bitch  from 
Irs.  Real's  kennels.  The  Chow  is 

blue  puppy  from  Miss  Corelli's 
ennels.  While  abroad  Mrs.  Bon- 
ey  judged  Chows  at  Edinburgh; 
t  Wembley,  together  with  the 
>uchess  of  Newcastle  and  A. 
roxton  Smith,  she  selected  the 
est  in  show  and  at  the  Crystal 
fclace  she  passed  upon  an  entry 
f  seventy-eight  Dalmatians. 


VILLOSA  KENNELS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

Puppies  ready 
for  delivery. 

A  few  older  dogs 
for  guards  and  com- 
panions. All  stock 
in  finest  possible 
lmT  condition,  excellent 
*j#  character  and  tem- 
perament ! 

TEL.  3206    MARION,  OHIO 


Ch.   Nlllt«n*  J><i. 

In  Show  W'taiml 


Mf  nf  Hllkr 

cl  Club  Shoi 


,  Beat 
I9M 


Cholrc  |>M|.|M. 
Hhil,  .  I.I  nek  or  In  ..i.  ii  from 
rhumplon  Mock. 

BLAKEEIN  KENNH  9 

Mrs.  Sherman  It.  Iloyt,  Ownrr 
Kalonah,  N.  V.  Tel.  Kalonah  217 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


It 


Cn.  Cluarn  «f/  Sloghom 

I'fut  I  n 1 1  ■  r i  ni  niiil  IioiiipnIIc  Slum- 
llliinil  with   Kin  I   Fli-lil  gimlltliM 
Slin  k  lor  Suit- 


BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Companion*.  field  or  bench.  I m- 
muniird  to  (liMrmjier.  carefully 
bred.  Lovely  dispositions.  Price  ac- 
cording to  <|uality. 

CHUGGY  R0CKF0RD  KENNELS 

M   L.  &  E.  M.  Dashicl     Phoenii,  Md. 


COCKERS 


Smin.lnm.  Sollili.  all 
rolora.  alio  Parti  - 
colors.  All  Inoruiainl. 

MISSES  COWLING. 
Ownert 

CNILWOC  KENNELS 

Wtlrwwd   Virginia 


COCkl  K  SPANIELS 

A    '•  »    «uprrinr  pupplra  alrtfl  by 

CkamploB   Kobiiiluir-a  Wary 

Carefully   bred    to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 

THl'M>ER  VALLEY  KENNELS 
rib*.  Prnna.  Phone  20-R.1 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
OF  QUALITY 


Champlonhretl  pup- 
pies of  show  prom  - 
We.  Solid  blacks, 
buffs,  reds  and  par- 
ti-colors. 

Mr.  intJ  Mrs.  Guy  Peirce  Jonei. 
Old  Lvtne.  Connecticut 


*1r*v& 


Cocker 
Spaniels 


Miniature 
Poodles 


Champion-bred  puppies  which  are 
the  personification  of  correct 
type,  soundness  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  J.  Sheppard 

14  Chauneey  Street  (near  Columbian  Sq.) 
SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  M ASS. 


Steel  KENNEL  RUNS 

in  all  sizes 


Crown  all-steel  ken- 
nel runs  are  strong, 
rigid,  durable.  Post  and 
top  rail  sections.  2" 
angle  steel,  punched 
for  netting  and  bolting. 
No  fittings.  Complete 
line  of  dog  fencing,  in- 
cluding non-climbable 
wires.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


CROWN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1429  Tyler  St.  N.  E  .  Minneapolis  Minn. 


Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 


BULLMASTIFF 

Puppiot  For  Solo 


Hitt:  "Nail."  hi  al  w.r.    "(In.  Xlmlia  "  Hum 

III.. Indian  Uraml  Hlain."  All  ragwnrail  ml/- 
winner. 

Tlir  llritiali  llulltiinatilf  l.mioir  «t.in.|;i  til 
it  type  iimlrr  "(Srnrrnl  linprraainn"  a.iy*: 
"  I  hr  HiillninaliiT  ia  n  powerfully  tan i  1 1 
•'"at.  ayiiiinrtrirnl  anil  ahuwing  gtial 
itrrngth.  Ilia  temprrariK  iil  i  ..nil.ini'  .  I,irh 
aplrita,  rrllnliitity,  activity,  endurance 
land  alrrtnrii," 

"Thr  iliiga  ahuuM  lie  V)  to  110  pntimla 
ill   Wright,    liilchra  80  to  90  pminda  in 

anret 

"  I  In  m  ii. i|. ni. ii  llrlliah  diiga.  rrrrntly 
inlriulurril  into  Amrrii  a,  wrrc  known  in 
16,111  na  'llamlogget'." 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Badford  Hilli  Wastchattar  County 
  New  York 


Native 

BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

(Mexican  Imported) 

Game  hirJa  can  develop  harJv  vigor 
and  kern  alenneaa  only  on  free  range 
aa  nature  ilemanda. 

Our  wild  trapped  birda  are  thua  qual- 
ified to  aucceed  in  your  cover,  "Tneir 
game  qualiliea  are  not  impaired  or  dr- 
afrovetl  by  artificial  propagation.  They 
are  not  domettic . . .  they  are  game  birda. 
Lite  delivery  guaranteed.  Reaervationa 
now!  November  to  March  delivery. 

FREE  POLDER 

STANDARD  BIRD  COMPANY 

Insurance  Bldg.       B       San  Antonio,  Te«aa 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 


DUCK  ECCS 
DUCKLINGS 


<»rey  Mallard  Ducks 
Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys 
Ring  Neck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 


INDIAN  ROCK  CAME  FARM 
Newtown  Murks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  310 


EAT  and  BREED 
ROYAL 
SQUABS 


Quick  cash. 
Sold  when  only 
25  days  old.  Re- 
sponsible  city 
firms  buy  daily 
all  the  year 
alive  or  dressed. 


FREE  1937 


BOOK 


Do  you  keep  poultry  for 
fun  or  money?  We  have 
a  beautiful,  useful,  il- 
lustrated big  1937  book 
to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain. Learn  up-to-date 
methods,  new  wrinkles, 
new  devices.  No  charge.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  this  profitable 
work?  Full  reply  by  return  mail. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

ELMER  C.  RICE,  Proprietor 
323  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  SQCAB  INDUSTRY 
Established  36  years       Reference,  Any  Bank 


LOOK!  FINE  BABY  POULTRY 
for  FINE  FARMS  and  ESTATES 

l''<irl\  lircf-ds  fiiul  HY- 
BRID llahy  I'ull.tH  and 
Cockerels.  Thousands 

weekly    all  year. 

m     mr  \, 

aj/^  FREE,  2_.  II,-.  reed 

with  <n<  h  100  chirk*. 

Also    Ducklings,  Baby 
Turkey    Poults,  Gos- 
lings,   and  Guineas. 
^S.^|  Price  Right. 

Catalog  free 

N  USOB  II 1TCHERIE9 
I5ii\  1 1  Gambler,  Ohio 


PROTECT   llll  BIRDS 

This  painted  Snow-Shed  Feeding  Station  storked 
with  a  Howe*  Bird  Attrartnr,  a  nag  at  Bperial 
■  '■•  ,).  and  a  copper  water  pan  *ent  postpaid  for 
$3.00.  Catalog  on  request. 

HOWES  BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rachelle  Ave.  STAMFORD.  CONN. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkevs,  Bantams 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L.  Wallinrford.  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 
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Barn  of  William  C.  Grunow,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

■J1  HE  distinct  appearance  of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment  is  accounted  for  by  70  years  of 
intensely  practical  experience.  One  reason 
you'll  find  it  on  so  many  of  the  finest  estates  in 
America,  in  England,  Switzerland,  China  and 
India  ...  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  forty 
nations  where  Louden  equipment  is  used  and 
appreciated. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  remodel,  equip, 
or  ventilate  any  farm  building,  we  suggest  you 
or  your  farm  manager  consult  our  engineers. 
These  trained  men  will  gladly  assist  in  plan- 
ning the  most  practical  and  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  your  stables,  dairy,  or  general 
purpose  barns. 

The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  clearly  illus- 
trates and  fully  describes  the  very  newest  and 
latest  in  barn  construction  with  a  complete 
explanation  of  Louden  Farm  Building  service. 
Write  to-day.  Absolutely  no  obligation. 
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BARN  EQUIPMENT 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

3873  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


G.  F.  T.  Ryall 


Perhaps  the  best  preparation 
for  the  very  comprehensive 
International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
hibition, and  Chicago  Horse  Show 
would  have  been  a  fortnight  on  a 
farm.  One  had  to  get  up  early  and 
walk  miles  to  see  everything  in 
the  big  brick  amphitheater  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards.  Judging  started 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  from  then  on  the  show  moved 
with  something  of  the  pace  of  a 
three  or  five  ring  circus.  Usually 
there  were  three  "different  classes 
in  the  big  arena  at  once:  a  draft 
horse  class  - —  Belgian  stallions, 
Percherons,  or  Clydesdales  on  one 
side  of  the  portable  fence,  and 
purebred  cattle — a  dozen  red 
polled  heifers,  or  milking  short- 
horns, or  Aberdeen-Angus  on  the 
other.  On  the  floor  above,  Shrop- 
shire, Southdown,  or  Rambouillet 
sheep,  shedding»the  sleeping  suits 
that  made  them  look  like  Ku  Klux 
Kleagles,  were  judged  in  their  own 
private  ring,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  the  judges  of  swine 
picked  the  best  Poland-china,  or 
Duroc- Jersey  barrow. 

Casual  visitors  to  the  show  last 
month  were  fascinated,  while  wan- 
dering through  the  aisles  of  stalls 
and  pens  behind  the  scenes,  to 
watch  attendants  interminably 
grooming  white-faced  Herefords, 
ebony  Aberdeen  -  Anguses,  and 
great  cream,  or  mottled-red  short- 
horns for  the  ring:  washing,  comb- 
ing, brushing,  and  finally  finishing 
them  off  with  permanent  waves 
that  for  intricate  design  would  do 
credit  to  a  Broadway  coiffeur. 
There  was  a  rule  in  the  catalogue 
to  the  effect  that  herdsmen  had 
to  wear  an  official  uniform  while 
leading  animals  in  the  ring.  Ap- 
parently the  herdsmen  were  too 
busy  brushing  up  their  charges  to 
brush  up  on  the  rules,  for  they 
wore  the  same  sort  of  working 
clothes  that  they  probably  did  at 
home  on  the  farm.  But  I've  never 
seen  better,  or  more  immaculately 
turned  out  animals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  exhibition  which 
has  just  passed  into  history,  was 
quite  the  best  in  years.  The  live 
stock  entry  not  only  reached  a 
record  high  of  14,653  (although 
9,200  of  these  were  cattle,  fat 
lambs,  and  hogs  in  carload  lots), 
but  the  quality  was  definitely  im- 
proved. There  were  more  and  bet- 
ter purebreds;  and  less  tendency 
on  the  farmers'  part  to  shy  away 
from  purebreds — doubtless  because 
the  prices  brought  were  higher. 

As  for  the  crowds  at  the  after- 
noon and  night  performances — 
especially  for  the  evening  sessions 
which  were  reserved  for  the  Horse 
Show — they  were  perfectly  tre- 
mendous. It  was  estimated  that 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons attended  the  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position and  Horse  Show  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  days.  And  if  all 
the  colds  contracted  in  the  amphi- 


theater were  laid  end  to  end,  thej 
would  reach  from  the  stockyard"] 
to  the  door  of  your  favorite  makej 
of  aspirin  tablets,  I  am  sure. 

One  of  the  high  moments  of  the 
week  was  the  business  of  selecting 
the  grand  champion  steer.  In  thd 
thirty-seven  years  of  the  show,  thJ 
highest  honor  has  gone  to  an  Aber-j 
deen-Angus  on  twenty-three  occaj 
sions.  Early  in  the  week  the  other! 
breeds — the  Herefords,  especially! 
— seemed  to  be  so  particularly 
good  that  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
men  were  just  a  bit  worried.  How-I 
ever,  after  much  deliberation,  andl 
laying  on  of  hands,  Walter  Biggari 
who  has  come  over  from  DalJ 
beatie,  Scotland,  to  pick  the  cham-j 
pion  of  the  last  dozen  showsJ 
finally  decided  on  G.  Page,  a  mag- 
nificent looking  995  pound,  eight-1 
een  months  old,  purebred  Aber- 
deen-Angus by  Evascus  of  PageJ 
from  Blackbird  of  Muskogee.  G.j 
Page,  whose  hair  was  roached  andl 
curled  like  the  Winged  Bull  of 
Nineveh's,  was  bred,  fed,  and] 
shown  by  the  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  at] 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  He  was  pre-j 
pared  for  the  show  by  Arthur! 
MacArthus,  head  cattle  herdsman.! 
who  finished  him  off  on  rations: 1 
oats,  barley,  corn,  bran,  alfalfa,] 
and  prairie  hay,  and  who,  inci-i 
dentally,  received  a  medal  for 
doing  it  so  well. 

As  is  customary,  the  grand 
champion  steer  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion the  following  day.  Bidding 
was  spirited,  Charles  R.  Walgreen, 
owner  of  a  chain  of  drug  stores, 
going  to  three  dollars  a  pound  be- 
fore the  hammer  fell.  Meat  ex- 
perts, who  figure  such  things,  said 
that  a  sirloin  steak  cut  from  G. 
Page's  carcass  would  cost  S9.90 
a  pound.  However,  contrary  to 
custom,  G.  Page  was  not  turned 
into  Christmas  beef,  but  sent  to 
Mr.  Walgreen's  farm  near  Dixon, 
Illinois. 

Incidentally,  prices  for  breeding 
cattle  of  Aberdeen-Angus  stock 
showed  a  definite  upswing.  J.  B. 
Billard,  of  Hereford,  Virginia,  gave 
$1,300  for  Een's  Vandolier;  and 
W.  B.  Watkins  of  Berryville,  Vir- 
ginia, paid  $1,275  for  Anokas  Bar- 
bara, a  thirteen  months  old  junior 
champion,  the  top  figure  for  a 
female  in  a  number  of  years.  But 
no  offer  was  made  for  Epponian 
VIII  of  Rosemere,  belonging  to 
Congdon  &  Battles,  of  Yakima. 
Washington,  which  was  chosen 
grand  champion  bull  of  his  breed. 

As  was  rather  expected,  the 
grand  reserve  championship  went 
to  a  Hereford:  Superb  Domino, 
belonging  to  the  Wyoming  Here- 
ford Ranch,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
The  best  Hereford  bull,  by  the 
way,  was  Rupert  81st.,  owned  by 
Robert  H.  Hazlett,  the  oldest  ex- 
hibitor at  the  show.  Mr.  Hazlett, 
who  will  be  ninety  years  old  in  1 
July,  but  who  is  quite  able  to  keep 
track  of  his  herd  of  a  thousand 
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UNICORN  DEER  RATION 

is  a  palatable,  balanced,  and  spe- 
cially prepared  ration  that  furnishes 
all  of  the  needed  elements  to  keep 
Stags  and  Does  strong  and  healthy. 
It  is  concentrated  in  form  and  goes 
farther.  It  is  used  exclusively  by 
Frank  Buck  to  feed  wild  Deer  in 
his  Jungle  Camp. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  C.  L.  HAMMOND,  IND. 


e  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
|sorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
pins  is  by  working — right  through  the  treat- 
1  nt_  Nothing  like  Absorbine  fur  easing  sore, 
H  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
dons,  reducing  swellings.  Won't  blister  or 
iove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
pa  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
I  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Hereford*  at  F.ldorado,  Kansas, 
watt  lied  the  judging  from  his 
w  heel  i  luii .  ami  aUo  had  I  he  valis- 
faction  of  seeing  his  llnnila  /ato 
linked  grand  champion  female  ol 
the  breed. 

The  grand  thampion  shorthorn 
bull  was  llrowmlale  Sultan,  a  Iwo- 
year-old  son  of  Raveni  Mastet 
piet  e,  whit  Ii  won  the  same  honoi 
in  1934,  both  are  owned  by  Karl 
K.  Bobbins,  of  Robinwood  Farm, 
(•reenshurg,  Indiana.  Robinwood 
Farm  has  been  in  the  Bobbins 
family  for  three  generations,  and 
has  been  exhibiting  prize,  pure- 
bred cattle  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
Among  the  other  shorthorns  I 
liked  were  two  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Kthel  V.  Mars,  who  rates  one  of 
the  larger  stables,  and  whose  luck 
at  buying  thoroughbred  yearlings 
is  extraordinary.  Mrs.  Mars' 
Milky  Way  Prime  won  the  cham- 
pionship for  three-year-old  bulls, 
and  her  Milky  Way  Ambitious 
won  the  junior  yearling  award. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  stabling 
— the  horse  show  entries  and  their 
tack  took  up  so  much  room — there 
were  only  d42  heavy  draft  horses 
in  the  exhibition  this  year.  Usually 
there  ire  a  thousand.  However,  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  exhibition 
of  a  solitary  team  of  "The 
Brewer's  Big  Horses,"  classes  of 
twenty  Belgians  and  Percherons, 
and  almost  as  many  Clydesdales 
were  rather  a  revelation.  Also  I 
can  think  of  many  things  easier 
than  picking  the  winner  of  the 
championship,  though  I  couldn't 
(Continued  on  pa^c  17) 
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Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making.  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens.  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nired  as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  114,  Harvard,  111. 


STARLI  IM  E 


Let  Your 
"\  Horses 

k        Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  liitle  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  RRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forget!  ing — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BEI.MOM   !-\LT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Iltcomm         Le  Roy.  New  York 
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IN  THE  BAHAMAS 


...WINTER   HAVEN  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS 

Nassau  offers  you  so  much  for  so  little,  and  it's  so  easy  to  get 
there.  Whatever  you  wish  to  add  to  a  perfect  June  day —  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  sailing,  fishing  — it's  all  at  Nassau.  Any 
month  of  the  year,  regardless  of  how  winter  may  be  howling 
elsewhere,  in  Nassau  summer  gaiety  is  at  its  height 

THE  FAMOUS  WORLD  CRUISE  LINER 


SAILS  EVERY  SATURDAY 

From  January  8  to  March  27  special  6-day  cruises  from  New 
York,  with  a  daylight  day  and  evening  in  Nassau,  for  as  low  as 
§70  with  the  Carinthia  as  your  hotel.  (The  popular  motor 
liner  Brittanic  will  sail  from  New  York  Friday,  January  8  — 
$75  up— and  Saturday,  January  16— eight  days,  $100  up  — in 
place  of  the  Carinthia) .  Also  13-day  tours  including  hotel  room 
and  meals  in  Nassau  for  7  days  (rates  on  application).  For 
longer  vacations,  the  one-way  fare  is  as  low  as  $65;  round- 
trip  fares,  with  stop-over  privileges,  and  return  by  later  sailing 
of  the  luxurious  Carinthia,  as  low  as  $95.  No  passports  required. 

Ask  your  Local  Travel  Agent  about  the  Cunard  White  Star 
Deferred  Payment  Plan  or  consult  Cunard 
White  Star  Line,  25  Broadway,  or  638 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ...  or  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  Information  Bureau,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


$ 


6  DAYS 


70 


UP 


CUNARD  WHITE  STAR 
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The  46  Foot  WHEELER 

Playmate  Sport  Fisherman 

the  ultimate 

for  successful  fishing 


A  cruiser  designed  for  deep  sea  fishing,  not  an 
adaptation  of  a  stock  model.  Every  known  device 
that  has  heen  proven  a  practical  asset  to  the  salt 
water  angler  has  heen  included,  producing  a  cruiser 
that  is  the  ultimate  in  both  efficiency  and  comfort. 
The  Sport  Fisherman  sleeps  two  in  crew  and  three 
in  owner's  party.  Fully  equipped  galley. 

Harlan  Major,  acknowledged  authority  of  deep 
water  angling  and  the  proper  equipment  for  all 
classes  of  sport  fishing  has  cooperated  with  us  on 
design,  layout  and  location  of  fishing  gear. 

Powered  with  twin  325  HP  Lycoming  engines  with 
top  speed  of  34  miles,  has  cruising  range  of  300 
miles  and  trolls  down  as  slowly  as  necessary.  New 
thrills  in  fast  boating  provided  by  smooth,  silent, 
flow  of  speed  with  extreme  comfort. 

Special  mufflers  and  exhaust  system,  thorough 
sound  proofing,  vacuum  engine  controls  and  fully 
rubber  mounted  engines. 

Harpooner's  pulpit,  newly  developed  outriggers, 
fish  chairs,  bait  freezing  unit,  live  well  with  forced 
circulation,  fish  tanks,  lookout  tower  and  special 
fish  lifting  gear  of  demountable  type.  You  must 
see  this  boat. 

OTHER  WHEELER  PLAYMATES 
AVAILABLE  FROM  25  TO  65  FT. 

Visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Motor  Boat  Show 
See  the  Wheeler  Playmate  in  Florida  waters: 


EAST  COAST: 
S.  J.  DALY, 
ROYAL  PALM  YACHT 
BASIN,  MIAMI 


WEST  COAST: 
CORWITH  CRAMER, 
MUNICIPAL  YACHT  BASIN, 
ST.  PETERSBURG 


Write  for  our  new  catalog. 

WHEELER   SHIPYARD.  Inc. 

Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue         BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
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George  Vanderbilt's-  new  "VCiki-VC^iki,"  an  Elco  Custom  Cruisette  Special 
Angler  iModel,   has    accommodations    for  six   passengers    and    one  crew 


Before  working  up  to  the  now  rapidly-approaching  Motor  Boat 
Show,  may  we  borrow  a  minute  of  your  time  to  take  up  the 
cudgel  on  behalf  of  the  small  boat  enthusiasts  anxious  to  head 
southwards  through  the  inland  waterway?  Another  story  in  this  issue 
deals  with  the  benefits  of  the  almost  completed  route  from  New  York 
to  Miami,  an  inland  passageway  that  has  already  proved  itself  a 
great  boon  to  yachtsmen,  but  one  which  would  prove  a  much  greater 
boon  with  the  elimination  of  the  one  outstanding  fault — the  outside 
passage  around  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  Numerous  storms,  adverse 
water  conditions,  and  other  hazards  delay  the  passage  of  the  average 
pleasure  craft  between  New  York  and  Delaware  Bay  from  24  to 
48  hours.  If  you  have  followed  this  situation  at  all,  you  will  know 
that  there  is  agitation  for  a  deep  water  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey. 
This  project  however,  even  if  approved,  would  take  some  six  years 
to  complete  at  the  cost  of  some  two  hundred  million  dollars.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  here  lies 
the  solution.  This  has  been  pointed  out  before;  it  is  by  no  means 
an  original  idea  on  our  part,  but  only  one  we  think  worth  bringing 
to  your  attention  once  again.  The  D  &  R  Canal,  now  closed  up. 
could  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  and  be  restored 
and  repaired  at  a  cost  estimated  as  low  as  one  million  dollars  for 
repairs  and  maintenance  over  a  period  of  five  years.  This,  while  it 
may  look  like  a  lot  of  money,  dwindles  when  compared  with  the  vast 
sums  already  expended,  and  looks  like  small  change  compared  to 
the  estimated  two  hundred  millions  needed  for  the  deep  water  canal. 
And,  moreover,  it  would  mean  an  annual  saving  to  pleasure  boat 
owners  using  the  D  &  R  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  has  been 
supporting  this  project  for  the  past  year  and  we  suggest  that  all 
pleasure  craft  skippers  interested  do  a  little  high  class  agitating. 

Now  for  the  show.  Scurrying  around  and  peeking  through  windows 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  our  undercover  department  reports  a  lot 
of  bustle  and  activity  among  the  various  builders,  refinements  of  all 
sorts  being  the  general  rule  in  the  new  models  being  polished  up 
for  the  show.  Fittings,  both  interior  and  exterior,  are  better  looking, 
insulation  against  sound  and  weather  has  been  carried  to  a  new 
high,  and  lines,  while  more  pleasantly  rounded  off  in  most  cases, 
have  not — God  be  praised — turned  into  "streamlining."  Most  of  the 
boys  have  one  or  two  new  models  to  be  introduced  at  the  show. 
Elco  will  bring  out  a  new  30-foot  Marinette,  a  raised  deck,  single 
cabin,  open  cockpit  cruiser  designed  particularly  for  the  first  boat 
buyer  looking  for  economy  and  comfort.  This  firm  is  also  introducing 
a  53-foot  Motor  Yacht,  an  enlarged  and  refined  version  of  their  48 
with  a  flying  bridge  and  semi-sunken  aft  cockpit.  A.  C.  F.,  pretty 
jubilant  over  the  success  of  their  Roamer  and  Wanderer,  will  show' 
a  new  42-foot  twin  screw  twin  rudder  Voyager,  in  single  or  double 
cabin  arrangements.  Wheeler  is  particularly  proud  of  their  line  of 
Sport  Fisherman  models,  which  will  be  available  in  sizes  from  26 
to  50  feet  in  length,  and  will  offer  this  year  a  new  65-foot  Cruising 
Yacht.  Matthews  is  planning  to  display  a  new  46  Sedan  Cruiser 
which  they  claim  will  be  the  most  elaborate  boat  ever  displayed  by 
them  at  the  show.  Consolidated,  entering  the  show  for  the  thirty 
second  consecutive  year,  is  showing  a  42-foot  Twin  Cabin  "Play 
Boat"  as  its  principal  exhibit.  Chris-Craft  is  introducing  a  24-foot 
Sportsman,  a  super  runabout  with  extra  wide  beam,  deep  freeboard 
and  a  trick  seating  arrangement  which  permits  the  use  of  deck 
chairs  in  the  aft  cockpit.  (We  can't  explain  this,  not  having  seen  it 
yet,  but  will  try  to  straighten  everything  out  for  you  next  month.) 


HUMI  V 
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THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST 
BINOCULAR 

ul  <>t  then  \i-.\r\  .'I  rxprnrmr  in  (In- 
-tHliKtiKii  o(  pri»m  binocular*, 
tut,  h  X  I  «>m|->  niiiiiu  cn  iIimkiuiI 
t  current  line  to  mil -perform,  imulcl 
r  motlrt.  m\  othet  hinoi  ul.ir  orlereil 
l  the  worUI  market.  Its  tenures 
cluile  a  tremenilouN  li^ht  gathering 
ini'i  lor  use  in  dark  weather,  uni- 
rm  brilliantly  sharp  iletinition  over 
•  entire  wiile  ticlil,  light  weight, 
>M  of  use,  amt  rugged  durability. 
LiMUT  catalog  sent  on  request, 
tusch  .V  luiiih  Optical  I  o.,  013 
»mb  Park.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

;AUsd?&  LOMB 

*t    WQIID  S    ItST  —    IV   ANT  TIST 


^Ult,  h/anmd  fob 


jietijjtct  Vocation  datfi! 


Seven  years  before  ground 
wis  broken,  the  planning  of  The  Whitman 
begin.  No  wonder  the  finished  work  com- 
bines the  utmost  in  comfort  ind  luxury  Ideal 
location  on  its  own  beach,  two  entire  floors  ot 
public  rooms,  finest  cuisine,  excellently  trained 
JQff,  unobstructed  view,  all  outside  rooms, 
seam  heat,  baths  with  both  tub  and  shower  - 
every  feature  adds  to  the  perfection  of  vacations 
"i-la-Whitman '.  Select  clientele.  Booklet. 
Advance  reservations  by  letter  or  wire  to: 

Fatio  Dunham,  Jtmp 


(  )n  ilit-  country  cululr 

(Continued  from  pu^r  1 1) 

hth)  agreeing  with  I  hi'  award, 
whirli  wriil  In  Ivonilalr  l-'an  cur, 
a  nugiiil'u  rut  silvery  roan  fnur- 
year-old  owned  hy  Charles  A. 
\\  rnta  &  Sons  of  I'pper  Sandusky, 
( >hio.  II.  ( '.  Hoi  iicmaii,  of  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  won  two  prizes  with 
his  Kcnllcur's  Rowdy  Lee,  which 
took  the  junior  Belgian  stallion 
i  lumpionship,  and  the  King  Al- 
lien Cup.  Although  the  Holberts, 
who  have  been  importing  the  best 
Belgian  blood  for  sixty  years,  won 
no  ribbons  themselves,  they  again 
had  the  satisfaction  of  producing 
the  stock  from  which  this  season's 
champions  came. 

*    *  * 

There  was  more  horse  than  show 
to  the  Horse  Show:  more  leather 
windbreakers  than  white  ties  and 
tails  in  the  boxes  along  the  prom- 
enade, and  more  enthusiasm  for 
everything,  although,  frankly,  the 
conventional  harness  and  saddle 
classes  were  half  the  size  of  those 
in  the  National,  than  one  hears  at 
the  Garden.  The  crowd  loved  it 
all,  especially  the  indoor  polo. 
Incidentally,  the  crowd  always  ar- 
rived early — a  considerable  num- 
ber remaining  over  from  the  after- 
noon sessions  of  the  live  stock 
exposition,  and  these  always  were 
augmented  by  herdsmen  after 
they'd  bedded  their  stock  down  for 
the  night.  The  Horse  Show  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  at  seven  thirty 
o'clock,  and  if  the  white  gates 
didn't  open  on  the  dot  of  the  min- 
ute hand,  the  crowd  applauded 
with  that  peculiar  synchronized 
whistle,  stamp,  and  handclap  one 
used  to  hear  in  movies. 

The  show  always  began  with  a 
parade,  either  of  the  livestock  win- 
ners or  the  draft  horses,  or  both. 
Led  by  a  band  of  pipers,  the 
animals  were  the  best  possible  ob- 
ject lessons  in  type  and  conforma- 
tion. The  biggest  parade  of  the 
week  was  that  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls,  members  of 
the  4H  Club,  which  is  such  a  fac- 
tor in  the  back-to-the-land  move- 
ment showing  rapid  progress 
among  the  youth  of  the  country. 

One  novelty  I'm  recommending 
for  next  year's  National,  although 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  horse 
shows,  is  the  exhibition  of  sheep 
dogs'  work.  One  of  those  lively 
little  trailers  scuttle  into  the  ring 
with  a  cage  holding  a  dozen  sheep. 
The  sheep  are  chased  into  the 
arena  and  the  dog  goes  to  work, 
rounding  them  up,  dividing  the 
flock,  and  finally  herding  it  into  a 
pen  and  shutting  the  gate.  Then 
the  other  dog,  reversing  the  pro- 
cedure, drives  the  sheep  out  of  the 
pen  and  into  the  cage  on  wheels, 
which  is  a  much  harder  job.  It 
might  be  added  in  passing  that  the 
sheep  are  taken  at  random  out  of 
the  pens  in  the  stock  yards,  and 
never  are  used  more  than  once,  so 
it's  a  real  test  of  the  dogs'  ability. 

As  to  the  Horse  Show,  Miss 
Judy  King  won  just  about  every- 
thing which  was  worth  winning  in 
the  harness  classes. 


when  you  i>o  hy  I\#Y-K 

You  waste  no  lime  guessing  what  Japan  will  be  like.  Enjoyment  of 
Japan  begins  from  the  start  on  the  modern  motor  liners  of  N.Y.  K.  It 
is  an  adventure  in  itself  to  discover  the  Western  World's  comforts 
and  luxuries  served  up  to  you  by  the  quiet,  gracious  art  of  the 
Orient  —  to  enjoy  deck  sports,  ocean  gaiety  and  entertainment 
brimming  over — all  touched  and  made  new  by  Japanese  inven- 
tiveness and  unfailing  good  taste.  Yes,  even  to  the  forethought 
that  serves  to  you  your  favorite  menus  artfully  designed  by  croix 
d'honneur  perfectionists  in  American  and  Continental  cuisine.  An 
alluring  prelude  to  the  Orient,  this  —  and  possible  only  by  N.Y.K. 


"Our  motor  ships  are 
swift  and  smooth." 


JAPAN,    CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
MINIMUM  ROUND-TRIP  FARES— from  Pacific  Coast  to  Japan 
First  Class      from  $551         Cabin  Class  from  $437 


Second  Class  from  $332 


Tourist  Cabin  from  $236 


Regular  tailings  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  VIA  HONOLULU 
Alsodirect departures  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver 
Dream  voyages  around  the  world.  East  or  West 

Write  to  Dept.  II  for  information,  rotes  and  reservations.  New  York, 
25  Broadway;  San  Froncisco,  551  Market  St.;  Seattle.  1404  Fourth  Ave.; 
Ch  icogo,  40  N.  Dear  born  St.;  Los  Angeles,  518  W.  Sixth  St.,  or  ony  Cunord 
White  Star  Limited  office.  Consult  your  local  tourist  agent.  He  knows. 


(  JAPAN     /WAI  L) 
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INSTEAD  OF  DESSERT 

If  desserts  give  you  a 
"stuffy"  feeling,  try  a 
liqueur  instead.  Espe- 
cially useful  at  lunch- 
eon. Try  a  Cusenier 
Liqueur — none  better 
in  the  world.  Thirty- 
one  kinds.  Offer  guests 
the  three  bel ow  : 
Creme  de  Cacao,  Apri- 
cot, Creme  de  Menthe. 

Sole  Agents  for  U.S.A. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  N.Y. 
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Wilh  ROCK  BOTTOM! 
UPKEEP  COSTS 


The  EN-TOUT-CASl 

Domestic  Green  Court 

•  Have  you  a  grudge  against 
rollers?  Do  you  hate  long  delays 
while  the  court  is  being  con- 
ditioned? Then  install  the  new 
En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green 
Court.  You'll  have  more  tennis 
.  .  .  less  upkeep! 

When  you  play  regularly, 
sprinkle  and  drag  the  Green 
Court  daily.  Roll  it  about  once  a 
week.  And  you  will  have  a  beauti- 
fully conditioned  tennis  court, 
springy  and  turf-like,  ready  for 
play  30  minutes  after  rain.  Above 
is  pictured  the  Green  Court  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Redmond,  Syosset,  LL 

The  Green  Court  gives  you 
better  tennis,  and  more  of  it 
Fewer  delays.  Lower  costs.  Send 
for  details.  i 


Alcohol  by  \ 


GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc.  Amencon  t 
128-A  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


—  THE  WEATHER  ILL 
CHESTERFIELD 

677  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Only  iraneh  in  the  V.  S.  ol  Bernard  WeatherW. 
Ltd.,  London,  Royal  Warrant  Holder* 


-amerhmS  bbct  »  m 
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CITY, 


THE  TWELVE 
THE  SlPEK-tlGHT 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


SQUIRE  THOMAS    S.    FIELD    country  gentleman,  fox  hunting  man,  and  landowner,  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey, 

hunts  five  days  a  week  with  the  M  onmoutli  County  Hounds  and  Harriers.  The  portrait 
above  has  recentlv  been  com  pletcd  bv  Mr.  Raymond  P.  R.  Neilson,  A.  N.  A.,  himself  a 
sportsman  as  well  as  artist  who,  when  not  at  his  work,  hunts  regularly  with  die  Meadow  Brook 
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CATCH  THEM  IN 
THEIR  TEENS 


dorothy  ni wi\( .  \\  i  ii  1 1 1  u 


'in  n  reading  sensational  news  items  of  polo  vic- 
tories in  England  or  in  our  own  major  tournaments, 
does  it  occur  to  any  of  us  to  wonder  where  the 
players  were  raised,  and  who  were  most  responsible  for 
developing  our  present  leaders  in  the  game?  If  one  would 
check  over  the  list  of  players  with  the  highest  rating;  the 
greatest  number,  it  will  be  found,  started  polo  in  their 
teens,  and  sometimes  even  earlier. 

The  late  Mrs.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  through  her  efforts 
both  at  Aiken  and  Long  Island,  was  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration  in  encouraging  young  people,  both  boys 
and  girls,  to  take  an  interest  in  this  sport.  If  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  as  readers  any  of  those  players 
who  started  on  ponies,  bikes,  or  afoot,  under  her  able 
tutelage,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them,  so  that  some 
day  I  can  try  to  describe  adequately  in  print  what  this 
wonderful  family  of  polo  enthusiasts  has  done  in  the 
development  of  the  players  of  today — players  of  great  skill. 

Polo,  like  correct  driving  of  a  car,  is  a  combination  of  instinctive  correct  action  in 
emergency,  due  to  experience  of  similar  situations,  and  an  ability  to  visualize  what  is 
going  to  occur  before  the  actual  happening.  There  are  traffic  rules  in  polo  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  of  handling  or  anticipating  the  action  of  the  horses  with  or  without  brakes. 
Consequently,  ten  years  of  experience  is  of  tremendous  importance,  and  if  at  twenty- 
four  a  player  has  already  had  the  advantage  of  preliminary  training,  he  or  she  should 
be  well  on  the  way  to  heading  the  national  lists. 

One  of  the  leading  women  players  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  only  fourteen.  Her  polo 
career  started  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  present  she  is  playing  with  both  men  and 
women  with  a  speed  and  sense  of  anticipation  which  is  phenomenal.  Just  to  discourage 
pessimists  who  grumble  of  the  dangers  in  the  game,  this  young  lady  has  never  had 
an  accident,  although  such  speedy  players  as  Snowy  Baker,  Neil  S.  McCarthy,  Tom 
Mather,  Rube  Williams,  Lionel  Pedley,  Robert  B.  Law,  and  the  late  Will  Rogers,  have 
combined  with  her  in  polo  practice  games  during  her  career. 

Although  there  may  be  only  one  Airs.  Hitchcock  in  a  century,  polo  players  must  be 
developed  just  the  same,  and  clubs  and  individuals  who  cater  only  to  the  experienced 
players  must  be  severely  reminded  that  lack  of  patience  with  beginners  will  even- 
tually kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  from  which  are  produced  the  great  polo 
players  of  the  world,  those  players  who  know  every  phase  of  the  game. 

It  always  seems  inexplicable  to  me  when  the  high  handicapped  member  of  some  team 
explodes  in  voluble  expletive  at  a  player  who  cannot  be  expected  to  see  plays  with  the 

Polo  stars  of  the  future  are  sympathetically  encouraged  at 

i  ogonip,  for  the  future  of  national  polo  depends  on  the  ^^^m 
patient  training  of  these  youngsters.    At  the  top,  young 
M argot  Holt,  the  daughter  of  Elliot  Holt  of  New  York 
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Some  preparatory  schools  have  advertised  polo 
as  a  major  sport.  In  the  West,  the  Desert  School 
and  others  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  Military 
Academy,  Black  Fox,  Pacific,  and  Menlo  Jr.  Col- 
lege in  California  have  sent  good  boys  to  colleges 
both  East  and  West,  while  Douglas  School  at 
Pebble  Beach  has  for  years  interested  itself  in 
the  development  of  polo  as  a  sport  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  schools  and  colleges  are  doing 
their  part  in  the  producing  of  polo,  but  unless  the 
clubs  will  take  an  interest  in  this  produce,  where 
can  they  continue  to  develop,  and  what  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  summers,  when  en- 
joyment of  favorite  games  is  of  paramount  im- 
•  portance  to  the  lively  and  eager  young  people 
of  school  and  college  age? 

That  Low  Goal  polo  for  beginners  is  a  success 
has  been  proved.  Snowy  Baker  at  Riviera  Coun- 
try Club  manages  a  tremendous  plant  and  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  men,  women,  and  children 
interested  in  the  game.  Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Hart  of 
Sacramento  has  developed  a  number  of  players 
in  their  teens,  and  the  Pogonip  Polo  Club  of 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  has  had  as  many  as  six 
teams  of  beginners,  both  boys  and  girls,  ranging 
from  eight  to  twenty  years  of  age  practicing  in 
one  day.  These  twenty  odd  players,  listed  mem- 
bers from  Arizona,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
far  East,  are  all  anxious  for  a  little  extra  help 
in  order  to  return  to  schools  or  colleges  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  make  a  better  team. 

Undoubtedly  the  example  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
has  been  emulated  in  Aiken  and  in  the  East,  and 
Harry  a.  Kay  those  doing  so  must  be  congratulated,  as  the 

basic  success  of  our  national  polo  must  depend 
on  these  patient  enthusiasts  who  are  thoroughly 
interested  and  hard  at  work  raising  polo  players. 


experienced  eye  of  a  team  mate,  who  by  handicap  might  be  eight  or 
ten  times  as  efficient,  but  who  very  likely  is  not  living  up  to  his  high 
rating  and  is  furiously  blaming  his  failure  to  score  on  a  player  who, 
considering  his  lack  of  experience,  may  be  outplaying  himself  at  the 
time.  Only  strong  personalities,  or  those  rich  enough  to  buy  proper 
respect,  will  put  up  with  the  average  treatment  afforded  the  beginner 
at  the  many  leading  polo  centers. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  few  organizations  interested  in  the  raising 
of  polo  players.  Heading  this  list  must  be  the  colleges  where  the 
R.O.T.C.  of  the  Army  has  made  it  possible  for  so  many  young  men 
to  enjoy  polo  at  very  small  cost.  The  interest  in  college  polo  has 
developed  enormously,  and  consequent  to  that  interest  is  the  desire 
of  young  prep  school  hopefuls  to  make  a  polo  letter  on  college  teams. 
Captain  Grub,  the  coach  of  polo  at  Stanford  University,  told  me  that 
the  boys  making  the  A  squad  at  college  were  almost  all  players  who, 
starting  to  play  as  youngsters,  had  previous  knowledge  of  the  game. 


Passing  to  partner  contests  are  held  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  team  work.  Below,  a  gadget  to  intrigue  the  interest  of 
those  shy  beginners  who  oftentimes  answer  "I  don't  want  to" 


*^||^    SMOKIES    I'liododetulron     Iwlls      and    slicLs      of  LeulL 
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"GOIN"  HOME,"  TOT- 
ING  A  JAR  OF  BUTTER- 
MILK AND  A  "POKE" 
OF  SODA  AND  COF- 
FEE, BARTERED  FOR 
EGGS  AND  PERHAPS 
A  SACK  OF  MICA 


CULLASAGEE  RIVER,  SECOND  FALLS 


LECONTE  FROM  SEVIERVILLE,  AFTERNCKv' 


Iittle  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  from  America's  most  thickly  populated  section,  the  Smokies  still 
offer  land  unknown  to  any  human  tread,  and  towering  peaks  as  yet  unnamed.  The  Roan  is  the  most 
beautiful  peak  on  the  North  Carolina- Tennessee  border.  A  great  variety  of  timber  clothes  its  flanks,  and 
its  plant  life  boasts  of  rarities  found  nowhere  else  on  earth.  A  road  winds  to  the  crest,  well  over  six 
thousand  feet  high,  and  from  here  one  may  turn  east,  west,  north,  south  and  view  every  important 
mountain  in  this  vast  section — miles  and  miles  to  the  melting  blue  of  the  horizon.  Roads  in  snake  coils 
descend  among  scattered  farms,  steep  as  the  carcass  of  a  razorback  hog.  Leaving  the  high  pass  of  Mount 
Sterling,  the  virgin  forest  finally  gives  way  to  tangles  of  laurel  and  hard  mats  of  heath,  flowered  with 
delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms.  Virgin  balsam  and  spruce  growth,  broken  here  and  there  by  rhodo- 
dendron "hells"  and  "slicks"  of  heath  (leiophyllum)  spread  an  enormous  green  and  mauve  blanket  across 
Mount  LeConte  where  it  lies  in  quiet  grandeur  under  the  ever-changing  sky.  Streams  foam  through  dense 
thickets  and  over  rocks  sparkling  with  mica.  The  Cullasagee  River,  near  Highlands,  has  a  turbulent  career 
on  the  heights  before  it  is  "gentled"  in  the  pasture  lands  far  below,  and  from  the  Little  Pigeon  River  in 
Tennessee,  the  Smokies  pierce  the  sky  line  with  height  and  grandeur.  Good  roads  for  the  motorist  cut 
through  sections  where  bear  and  deer  are  frightened  away,  where  even  a  panther  has  been  known  to  leave 
its  padded  footprint,  and  wildcats  are  silent  till  night  falls.  Cades  Cove,  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  is  as  flat  as  a  fry-pan.  Its  fertility  and  hominess  lie  under  wild  Gregory  Bald  whose  flanks 
are  curved  into  an  unbelievable  acreage,  most  of  it  trailless  and  much  of  it  unexplored  even  in  this  day. 
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T  1.1.  bet  you're  darn  good.  So 
1  many  people  are  these  days, 
it's  a  little  depressing.  As  one  of 
the  younger  old-timers,  as  one 
of  those  picturesque  veterans 
who  actually  skied  in  the  quaint 
dim  days  before  they  ran  snow 
trains  out  of  New  York  and 
the  Tyrolese  hat  was  the  thing, 
I'm  troubled.  This  new  enthu- 
siasm is  getting  serious;  and 
when  I  say  serious,  I  mean 
serious — sober,  humorless,  scien- 
tific. There  is  a  new  school  of 
earnest  young  souls  who  ski 
with  true  Aryan  zeal,  who 
study  their  technique,  worry 
about  their  equipment,  buy  just 
the  right  clothing,  and  talk  for 
hours  and  hours  and  hours 
about  the  finer  points. 

I'm  afraid  they've  been  sold 
on  the  terrible  importance  of 
being  good,  of  being  smart  in 
dress,  of  having  the  latest  gad- 
gets. Skiing  has  been  high 
pressured  into  popularity  or, 
what  is  more  dangerous,  into 
being  fashionable;  and  it  is  far 
too  much  fun  to  let  it  get  out 
of  hand  in  this  way. 

The  spirit  of  having  a  good 
old-fashioned  roll  in  the  snow, 
peculiar  to  the  days  when  there 


were  sleigh  rides  and  snow- 
balling and  toboggan  parties, 
has  departed.  We  are  mortified 
if  we  fall,  and  because  we're 
bound  to  fall  and  fall  plenty 
when  we're  learning  to  ski, 
there's  a  tendency  to  take  suc- 
cess with  awesome  seriousness, 
and  to  lose  touch  with  the  com- 
mon herd  when  we  get  pretty 
hot  on  our  own  practice  slopes. 
Or  else  we  get  dressed  by  the 
most  fashionable  shops  and 
stand  attractively  on  the  hori- 
zon, hoping  against  hope  our 
feet  won't  slide  from  under  us. 

Anyway,  don't  let  the  hush 
hush  atmosphere  of  reverence 
that  the  newly  expert  have  de- 
veloped deter  you.  You  can  get 
pretty  expert  yourself  in  a  sea- 
son or  so  if  you  study  some  of 
the  better  books  on  technique, 
take  the  odd  lesson  from  a  good 
instructor,  and  practice  con- 
scientiously on  the  nursery 
slopes.  But — don't  forget  that 
you're  supposed  to  have  fun 
when  you  ski!  You  won't  be  a 
seasoned  skier  until  you  have 
tried  your  technique  on  differ- 
ent types  of  snow  and  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  terrain,  and 
until  you've  had  to  ski  with  a 
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pack  and  had  to  cover  a  good  twenty  miles  or  more  in  a  day.  The  sport  is  a 
"natural,"  like  walking,  swimming,  or  rowing,  and  you  should  set  out  from 
the  beginning  to  relax  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  to  enjoy  it,  to  do  it 
automatically,  to  let  it  take  you  places  across  country  when  the  scenery  is 
prettier  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  entire  year. 

The  competitive  is  one  that  is  bound  to  take  some  of  the  spirit  out  of  the 
sport;  and  my  own  advice  is  to  develop  your  control  technique  as  much  as 
possible,  pass  all  the  tests  you  want,  but  keep  out  of  races  unless  you  are  very 
young,  desperately  want  to  win  something,  and  breaking  your  neck  is  only  a 
matter  of  remote  inconvenience. 

However,  if  you're  as  good  as  I  suspect  you  may  have  become  this  season, 
you'd  better  plan  to  go  places.  If  you're  not,  stick  around  the  nearest  downhill 
run,  practice  your  stemming;  and  toughen  and  train  your  muscles  so  that  a  trip 
to  new  and  better  ski  country  and  the  acquisition  of  better  equipment  will  be 
worth  while  in  your  keener  enjoyment  of  this  great  sport. 

There  are  some  smart  runs  in  the  East,  so  smart  that  you'd  better  avoid  them 
if  you're  not  sure  of  yourself,  or  if  it  is  icy  and  you  lack  edges.  There  are  some 
superdownhill  trails  in  the  Mount  Mansfield  and  Mount  Washington  neighbor- 
hoods; and  if  you  want  alpine  skiing  without  going  out  West  or  crossing  to 
Europe,  try  Tuckerman's  Ravine  on  Mount  Washington  in  the  spring.  It's 
quite  hair-raisingly  nonsuch,  as  you  will  soon  find  out. 

But  skiers,  like  golfers,  should  want  to  try  their  stuff  in  new  ski  country; 
and  as  you'll  be  hearing  enough  of  the  skiing  that  has  been  developed  and  im- 
provised within  reach  of  New  York,  let's  pass  on  to  skiing  that  you'll  find  to 
the  north  and  to  the  west  in  Canada.  You'll  like  it. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  they  ski  with  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  imported. 
It's  not  Tyrolese  or  Scandinavian  or  Swiss  or  German;  it's  French  Canadian. 
You'll  pass  through  the  second  largest  French-speaking  city  in  the  world  to  get 
to  it.  You'll  hear  French  on  the  streets  and  in  trains.  You'll  drink  Quebec 
beer  and  liquor  bottled  profitably  by  the  provincial  government.  You'll  pick  up 
some  of  the  lively  habitant  folk  songs  and  master  them  on  your  mouth  organ, 
if  you  have  an  ear  for  that  sort  of  thing.  You'll  put   (Continued  on  page  78) 


At  the  top,  tlic  yelping  of  huskies  greets  the  arriving 
trains  at  Alontebello,  railway  station  for  the  Seigniory 
Club  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  At  the  left.  1  rince 
Guido  Colonna,  Italian  V  ice  Consul  in  New  York  C  it\. 
adjusts  a  harness  before  a  run  over  trails  of  the  club 


Left,  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  at  the  Peter- 
boro,  New  Hampshire,  Dog  Sled  Races 
Below,  Airs.  Seeley  and  her  head  Jog 
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On  the  outskirts  of  the 
lovely  old  city  of 
New  Orleans  stands 
the  comparatively  new  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Edgar  B. 
Stern.  Adhering  largely  to 
the  Colonial  traditions,  the 
house  with  its  white  col- 
umns is  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  lovely  garden  where 
camelias  and  azaleas  grow 
in  great  profusion,  and  a 
pleasing  vista  down  a  long 
grass  covered  allee  on  one 
side  of  the  house  termi- 
nates in  an  unusual  gazebo, 
housing  a  graceful  statue. 
The  architect:  M.  Goldstein. 
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beauty  and  vitality  of  Colo- 
irchitecture  are  living  today. 
It  is  a  tlynamie  force  in  many 
lives  Invause  it  brings  luck  to  the 
modern  mind  the  days  of  Southern  ro- 
mance and  chivalry.  The  color  is  more 
vividly  impressed  upon  our  minds 
when  'we  stand  before  the  magnificent 
columns  of  one  of  these  old  mansions 
and  observe  the  stately  beauty.  We 
have  before  us  the  modernism  of  an- 
other day  that  has  weathered  the  foes 
of  climate  and  modem  progress. 

Orton  Plantation  and  Mansion  takes 
its  place  among  six  hundred  other 
places  of  this  kind  in  America.  "King" 
Roger  Moore,  in  1  725.  caught  the 
vision  and  beauty  of  the  spot  twelve 
miles  below  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  historic  Cape  Fear  River, 
and  there  built  Orton  Mansion.  He 
purchased  the  best  brick  that  he  could 
find  for  the  construction  of,  what  was 
then,  a  real  mansion.  He  created  a 
unique  society,  the  center  of  which 
was  Orton  Mansion.  The  hospitality 
of  his  open  hearth  was  significant  of 
the  social  life  of  that  day.  for  the  two 
larsie  fireplaces  at  each  end  of  the  Big 
Hall  lent  warmth  to  his  castle. 

It  was  a  typical  Southern  plantation. 
At  that  time  it  was  near  the  old  town 
of  Brunswick,  the  first  settlement  on 
the  lower  Cape  Fear  River.  Orton 
Plantation  has  been  said,  by  able 
critics,  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Colonial  architecture  in  America.  Lilli- 
put.  the  beautiful  residence  of  Chief 
Justice  Eleazer  Allen,  has  long  since 
disappeared.  Another  near-by  estate, 
Kendal,  originally  owned  by  Roger 
Moore,  has  also  vanished.  There  are  a 
few  other  adjacent  places  of  interest 
such  as  Mckenzie's  Milldam  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
British  Troops  and  Minute  Men  from 
Brunswick  and  Wilmington,  when  in 
1775.  the  British  fleet  lay  in  the  river; 
Governor  Tryon's  palace,  which  is 
really  the  cradle  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, for  here  occurred  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  February  19,  1766,  the  first  open 
resistance  to  the  British  Stamp  Act 
occurring  in  the  American  Colonies. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men 
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surrounded  the  palace  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  custodian  of  the 
king's  seal  and,  with  it,  his  authority.  Also,  southeast  from  Orton  Mansion,  a 
very  short  distance,  there  is  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river  known  as  Howe's 
Point,  where  General  Robert  Howe  was  born  and  reared.  There  is  also  near  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  fort  which  was  built  to  protect  the  colonists  from  buc- 
caneers, while  adjacent  is  the  remains  of  old  St.  Philip's  Church,  .built  in  the 
year  1732.  In  fact,  this  region  abounds  in  spots  of  historical  interest. 

Today,  the  design  of  the  gardens  is  practically  the  same  except  for  the  addi- 
tion of  many  more  varieties  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  beautiful  terraced  lawn 
is  bordered  by  galaxies  of  yellow  jessamine  and  azaleas  in  contrast  to  the  set- 
ting of  water  oaks  that  assuage  the  brilliancy  of  the  many  colored  flowers.  The 
primeval  forest  which  surrounds  the  mansion  is  beautiful  with  its  dense  under- 
growth of  dogwood  blossoms  that  shine  with  the  luster  of  the  fallen  snow.  The 
thickets  of  Cherokee  roses  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  other  regions.  Along 
the  symmetrical  gravel  walks  are  found  the  modest  drosera,  the  dionaea  musci- 
pula,  and  the  trumpet  sarracenia.  The  walks  converge  into  the  river  drive  to 
the  beach,  from  which  point  one  can  see  the  white  breakers  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  secluded  spot  in  the  wilderness  where  the  overhanging  branches  cast  the 
shadow  of  a  cross,  where  one  can  hear  the  murmuring  pines  and  the  faint  "aye, 
aye"  of  the  sailor.  Through  the  interlacing  foliage,  the  mansion  stands  out  like 
a  star  of  hope.  Its  pure  white  shines  against  the  carpet  of  wild  azaleas.  The 
structure  is  like  a  good  building  that  is  an  organic  unit,  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpose  which  may  practically  determine  the  relative  size  and  the  disposition 
of  the  parts.  However,  the  good  architect  finds  no  difficulty  because  he  has 
made  a  subtle  adjustment  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  structure.  It  is  lively  and 
spirited  because  it  has  the  capacity  for  stimulating  others.  This  spirit  is  shown 
by  contrast.  Although  void  of  naturalism  in  design,  the  very  fact  that  the  build- 
ing is  nestled  in  wild  foliage  brings  out  this  vitality  and  we  sense  it  imme- 
diately, standing  before  the  structure.  The  designer  of  Orton  Mansion  did 
not  misapply  his  dexterity,  but  left  us  a  pleasant  tradition  of  taste  which  is 
slowly  spreading  to  the  promoters  of  suburban  homes  and  building  schemes. 

As  we  approach  the  mansion  from  the  walk  that  leads  to  the  river  dock,  the 
four  large  Colonial  columns  make  a  very  strong  impression.  They  seem  to  stand 
out  as  four  sturdy  sentinels,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  They  are 
solid  white  and  rise  up  from  the  porch  which  is  on  the  level  of  the  ground. 
There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  to  hide  their  solid  beauty.  These  pillars  may  be 
seen  from  across  the  Cape  Fear  River,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Many  sea  cap- 
tains, on  their  way  up  the  river  to  Wilmington,  twelve  miles  distant,  have  re- 
marked upon  their  substantial  beauty. 

We  enter  the  house  by  a  spacious  door  of  Colonial  design  which  is  storm 
proof  as  well  as  artistic.  The  knocker  on  the  door  shows  many  signs  of  knocks 
that  have  let  people  through  the  portals  to  the  hospitality  inside.  Above  the 
door,  beween  the  first  and  second  floors,  is  a  small  balcony  used  mostly  for 
ornamental  purposes.  However,  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  solid  white  of 
the  front.  It  reminds  us  of  the  days  when  the  young  Southern  men  would  sit 
in  the  moonlight  with  their  maidens  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
and  gardens  which  shone  silvery  before  them. 

We  enter  into  the  living  room  known  as  the  Big  Hall.  It  is  an  impressive 
sight,  and  the  sense  of  hominess  and  compactness  is  at  once  incited  in  spite 
of  its  size.  The  floors  are  as  solid  as  the  earth  beneath  and  are  covered  with 
exquisite  rugs  that  fit  attractively  into  the  color  scheme.  At  each  end  of  the 
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Looking  down  past  die  ancient  sun  dial  terrace,  iL  old  rice  fields 
stretch  out  toward  tlic  Cope  I'ear  Uivcr.  Across,  on  tlie  opposite  page, 
the  old  gate  posts,  topped  hy   majestic  eagles,  Dear  tlie  date  1725 

Big  Hall  is  a  large  fireplace  which  can  accommodate  many  large  logs  at  one 
time.  They  heat  the  room  very  comfortably;  in  fact,  we  have  difficulty  in  stand- 
ing close  to  them  when  the  large  oak  logs  are  being  engulfed  by  the  yellow  and 
gold  flames  that  flood  the  room  with  a  soft  mellow  light.  The  windows  are  large 
and  spacious  and  are  covered  on  the  outside  with  dark  green  blinds.  There  are 
four  of  these  windows  on  the  front  side  of  the  room,  with  draperies  that  fit 
perfectly  into  the  color  scheme  of  this  luxurious  spot. 

There  are  two  wings  protruding  from  each  side  of  the  main  section  of  the 
building.  In  the  left  wing,  approaching  the  structure,  is  a  sun  parlor  and  a 
music  room.  These  wings  are  the  same  size  and,  together  with  the  main  section, 
form  a  symmetrical  unit.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  section  is  the  dining  room, 
which  is  furnished  with  Colonial  furniture  and  fixtures.  The  kitchen  is  directly 
behind,  and  includes  all  the  modern  conveniences  in  culinary  art  as  well  as  the 
old  furnishings  that  were  in  vogue  many  years  back.  On  the  first  floor,  there  is 
also  a  bedroom  and  a  bath,  quarters  in  which  the  housewife  lives,  as  was  always 
the  custom  in  Colonial  times. 

On  the  second  floor  we  find  the  guest  rooms.  The  two  wings  have  no  second 
floor,  but  instead  have  a  spacious  sun  porch  which  has  easy  access  from  the 
main  section.  All  the  beds  and  furnishings  are  Colonial,  but  there  are  modern 
fixtures  in  the  bathrooms.  The  floor  is  very  cool,  because  above,  under  a  peaked 
roof,  there  is  a  spacious  attic  which  is  well  ventilated.  The  mansion  is  steam 
heated  in  a  very  effective  way,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  two  large  fireplaces 
in  the  Big  Hall,  the  house  is  very  comfortable  even  in  the  most  bitter  weather. 
There  is  never  any  danger  of  overheating. 

When  we  examine  the  inside,  we  notice  the  evidence  of  both  Modernism  and 
Colonialism.  They  are  brought  together  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  Modernism  versus  Colonialism,  but  one  of  a  definite  re- 
ciprocation between  the  two.  The  entire  plan  of  the  place  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  old  and  the  new.  The  feeling  of 
modern  safety  and  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  things  old  are  apparent  as  we 
examine  it  in  detail,  from  both  the  interior  and  exterior  views. 

W  hat  is  the  significance  of  this  mansion  in  modern  society?  From  the  stand- 
point of  architecture,  it  is  an  example  of  the  happy  balance  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  From  the  standpoint  of  landscape  gardening,  the  beauty  of  the 
design  has  not  many  equals.  Colonel  A.  M.  Waddell,  a  noted  North  Carolina 
historian,  has  said  that  "no  better  society  existed  than  that  of  the  Colonial 
planters."  Orton  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  he  meant.  The  first  trading 
on  Cape  Fear  began  in  1660  and  Orton  was  an  outgrowth  of  this.  The 
planters  were  strongly  organized;  their  government  was  simple  but  effective, 
because  they  worked  to  one  end,  the  welfare  of  the  group;  they  initiated  an 
ideal  on  which  their  social  structure  was  based. 

The  mansion  has  been  occupied  by  some  few  different  families.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Sprunt  and  is  not  open  to  the  public  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  owners,  The  Sprunt  Estate.  However,  it  is  well  to 
know  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  will  preserve  its  beauty  and  tradition. 

The  complete  unit,  building  and  setting,  brings  to  mind  the  relation  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  and  the  fact  that  the  old  has  not  finished  its  course  and 
can  be  concomitant  with  the  stride  of  modern  progress.  Those  who  love  the  past 
and  its  traditional  beauty,  as  well  as  those  who  care  for  the  modern  type,  are 
charmed  by  Orton  Mansion.  We  can  see  that  here  there  is  a  fine  cooperation 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  better  homes  for  the  country  estate. 
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RIVER  HOUSE 
APARTMENT 


Overlooking  the  I  usl  Uivcr  is  the  living  room  on  llic  lift.  Antique 
Adum  console*  stand  under  tlic  (  hippcii dulc  mirrors  and  Louis  XVI 
candelabra  stand  on  tin  consoles.  I  lie  buckgummon  tunic  is  also 
I  ...us  \\  |  with  an  linpirc  caudle  lump  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  tublc.  A  puir  of  Regency  gilt  urmchairs  is  used  with  the  buck- 
giimmon  tahle.  I  lie  tin  tains  are  of  rough  silk  damask,  off  white. 
Mclow,  die  eutrunce  end  of  t lie  living  nioin  with  mirrored  nielie  and 
entrance  door  uleove.  I  lie  walls  in  (liis  room  arc  w  hile,  glared  dust s 
pink.  T  lie  ureliiteeturul  ant  Id  eeorativc  work  in  tliis  room  was  done 
l>\  I  lolland  and  Wliitc,  witli  the  exception  of  the  fireplace  grouping 
and  mirrored  uleove  and  niche  which  were  done  hy  Mr.  William 
Pahlmunn.  In  the  dining  room,  helow  on  the  opposite  page,  the  walls 
are  covered  with  antique  Chinese  wallpaper  witli  a  soft  ice  hlue 
ground.  A  durk  brown  deep  cut  pile  carpet  and  gold  curtains  with 
■BOOTO  «Od  gold  fringe  complete  the  background  for  the  antiq 
pedestal  tahle  and  chairs.    Screen  and  consoles  by  Mr.  Paid 
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only  in  a  rudimentary  and  greatly  disjointed  condition.  So 
altered,  improved,  and  enlarged  has  this  inland  route  recently 
been,  under  a  Federal  program  supervised  by  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  and  financed  by  PWA  and  ERA  funds,  that  the  2,000- 
mile  marine  highway  from  Xew  York  to  Miami  may  reasonably 
be  spoken  of  as  a  new  accomplishment  in  engineering. 

Conservative,  cautious  authorities,  including  army  engineers 
and  Coast  Survey  men,  are  not  exaggerating  when  they  say  that 
at  least  5,000  Northern  pleasure  craft  have  traveled  South  by 
the  inside  route  during  the  past  couple  of  months  alone. 


CHARLES   FREDERICK  McKIVERGAN 

To  the  majority  of  Northern  motor  boat  enthusiasts  the  winter 
has  been  a  pretty  dull  season.  When  the  first  wintry  blasts 
have  blown  across  the  water,  most  of  the  skippers  have 
regretfully  headed  for  winter  storage,  and  even  the  most  hard- 
ened shell  backs,  hanging  on  for  those  last  few  weeks,  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  water  when  the  harbor  ice  began  to  form.  A  few 
fortunate  ones  with  the  time,  money,  and  large  enough  craft  have 
made  the  winter  pilgrimage  to  the  South,  but  the  majority  have 
been  left  around  the  yacht  club  fireplace,  spinning  tall  yarns 
and  muttering  uncomplimentary  opinions  of  the  lucky  few  sunning 
themselves  in  warm  Southern  waters. 

Today,  however,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  anyone  who 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  huddle  around  stoves  in  the 
ice-bound  North.  By  the  time  this  article  appears  hundreds  of 
medium  sized  and  small  craft  will  already  have  reached  the  South, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  danger  and  rough  water,  and  hundreds 
will  be  on  their  way  down.  A  canal  and  sound  system  of  sheltered 
waterway  down  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Miami  has  been,  of  course, 
in  existence  for  a  long  time.  But,  until  a  short  while  ago,  it  existed 
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In  large  numbers,  there  have  been  30-,  40-,  and  some  SO-footers  in 
this  great  water  trek,  but  not  a  few  of  the  craft  have  been  as  small 
as  24-footers,  for  everyone  agrees  that  pretty  nearly  any  boat  owner 
can  today  follow  the  safe  and  sane  inside  route  easily  and  enjoyably, 
if  he  and  his  companions  only  have  the  necessary  time.  And  the 
principal  requirement  is  time- — from  two  to  four  weeks  of  it — if  yon 
wish  to  navigate  your  craft  yourself  from  New  York  to  Miami. 

But  there  have  been  some  yachtsmen  who  have  circumvented  even 
the  element  of  time.  They  simply  have  sailed  South  in  easy  stages. 
For  example,  one  boat  owner  tore  himself  away  from  his  New  York 
office  for  a  week  in  October.  The  week  was  devoted  to  piloting  his  34- 
foot  motor  cruiser  from  the  metropolis  to  Norfolk,  where  he  left  the 
craft  in  a  snug  basin  while  he  returned  home  by  train.  At  Thanks- 
giving and  at  Christmas,  his  plans  called  for  getting  away  again 
for  a  week  or  so  to  continue  his  vagabond  cruise  on  from  Norfolk 
down  through  one  of  the  several  Virginia  canals  to  Albermarle  and 
along  the  inside  route  past  Beaufort,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Brunsw'ick  to  Jacksonville,  and  so  on  southward  to  Miami. 

There  his  schedule  called  for  tying  up  his  boat  once  more,  while 
he  went  home.  In  February,  he  will  take  his  mid-winter  vacation  and 
spend  it  cruising  up  and  down  Biscayne  Bay  and  the  Indian  and 
Halifax  rivers,  with  a  warm  sun  and  gentle  winds  doing  what  only 
they  can  do — however  momentarily — to  destroy  all  memory  of  a  New- 
York  buried  under  ice,  sleet,  and  snow.  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Maps   taken   from   "Inside   Route   Pilot,   New    York   to   Key   K  e$i 
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When  the  U.S.S.  Washington  signalled  its 
arrival  in  Port-au-Prince  Harbor  on  a 
broiling  July  day  in  1915  by  firing  a 
salute,  it  marked  the  end  of  one  era  in  Haiti. 
Now,  more  than  two  decades  later,  there  are 
the  reflected  sounds  of  a  totally  different  kind 
of  "boom."  This  time  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
gunpowder  or  salutes.  The  Marines  have  gone, 
but  tourists  are  scurrying  in  droves  to  the 
second  largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Calling  Haiti  a  discovery  in  resorts  is  a 
double  paradox;  for  Haiti,  strictly  speaking, 
has  not  been  "discovered,"  nor  is  it  a  re- 
sort. Thousands  of  tourists  stopped  off  there 
last  winter,  the  majority  of  them  for  a  day's 
run-around,  and  the  number  will  be  at  least 
doubled  this  season,  while  the  average  length 
of  stay  will  be  longer.  But  this  will  not  make 
Haiti  a  winter  resort,  in  the  accepted  use  of 


the  phrase.  And  a  country  that  has  been  bobbing  in  and  out 
of  the  front  pages  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  may 
scarcely  be  heralded  as  a  "discovery." 

The  fact  that  more  and  more  people  are  finding  Haiti 
a  bizarre,  fascinating,  and  enjoyable  place  to  spend  a  vacation 
is  due  to_  several  factors.  Old  ideas  are  being  joggled  about; 
people  are  realizing  not  only  that  they  had  a  wrong  im- 
pression, but  a  dozen  wrong  impressions. 

The  guidebooks  will  tell  you  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
occupies  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  its  two  and  a  quarter 
million  inhabitants  speak  a  curiously  sharp  and  at  the  same 
time  musical  French  patois.  The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is 
the  territory  of  Spanish-speaking  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
two  countries,  although  geographically  united,  are  almost  as 
remote  in  habit,  customs,  manners,  and  racial  stock  as  France 
and  Germany.  From  1492,  when  Columbus  landed  on  the 
island,  to  1804,  when  Haiti  drew  up  a  red-and-blue  flag  and 
proclaimed  itself  a  black  republic,  the  Spanish,  then  the 
English,  and  lastly  the  French  were  in  possession. 

Sanguinary  tales  of  the  old  days  are  enough  to  make  one's 
hair  stand  on  end.  None  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
conceived  anything  quite  so  gory.  Today,  as  you  roam  the 
island  it  all  seems  like  a  disorderly  flight  of  the  imagination, 
for  Haiti  today  is  as  placid  and  orderly  as  Lapland  or 
Samoa.  The  Marines,  who  moved  out  in  1934,  can't  appro- 
priate all  the  credit  for  this.  Their  job  was  an  anti-climactic 
one.  They  helped  a  good  deal  with  public  works,  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  sole  factor  in  ending  an 
era  of  revolution  that  was  petering  out  anyway.  All  the 
intelligent  Haitian  leaders  wanted  was  a  chance  to  root 
out  the  wholesale  graft  and  direct  the  malleable,  uneducated 
masses.  Now,  given  the  opportunity,  they  are  making  the 
most  of  it  and  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  job. 

When  the  Colombian  Line  instituted  regular  weekly  sail- 
ings to  Port-au-Prince,  two  years  ago,  the  tourist  influx  was 
a  pretty  wobbly  equation.  This  winter  the  country  will  have 
twice  as  many  visitors  as  any  previous  season,  a  great  many 
liners  now  including  the  Haitian  capital  and  Cap  Haitien 
as  ports-of-call.  The  main  reason  for 
the  change  is  what  the  theatrically 
minded  call  word  of  mouth  publicity. 
It  is  an  old  axiom  in  the  theatre  that 
the  most  valuable  boost  a  show  can 
have  is  that  coming  from  someone  who 
didn't  expect  much  and  got  a  lot, 
rather  than  the  praise  of  someone  who 
expected  a  lot,  and  got  his  money's  worth.  And  that's  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  Haiti  during  recent  years. 

Haiti  surprises  and  captivates  the  newcomer  because  of  its  rare 
combination  of  the  primitive  and  sophisticated.  In  Port-au-Prince 
are  any  number  of  busily  functioning  social  clubs,  golf  and  tennis 
facilities,  a  race  track,  beauty  parlors,  cafes  galore,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  French-distilled  gaiety  and  culture  without  parallel  in 
any  other  island  in  the  world. 

And  then,  leaving  the  arbored  patios  and  stately  turrets  of  Haitian 
aristocracy,  buttressed  with  beautiful  barriers  of  hibiscus  or  bougain- 
villea,  one  encounters  the  absolute  in  stark  contrast.  In  fact,  there 
are  two  absolutes.  You  may  head  for  the  mountains  and  the  prodigal 
reaches  of  green-brown  satinwood,  snakewood,  bamboo,  and  ma- 
hogany— or  you  may  take  a  country  road,  peopled  with  long  rows 
of  tall,  lithe,  market-bound  peasants,  carrying  everything  from 
chickens  to  pianos  on  their  heads.  If  you  rent  a  battered  but  serv- 
iceable motor  car,  at  a  bargain  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  day  (gasoline 
is  upwards  of  forty  cents  a  gallon  in  Haiti)  then  you  must  go  where 
the  going's  good,  or  at  least  where  there  is  some  going.  Haitian  roads  1 
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arc  far  from  the  last  word  in  tourist  convenience,  but  they  are 
steadily  improving— and  if  all  you  are  looking  for  is  speed  and 
Cement,  you  can  find  plenty  of  it  at  home  on  the  Dixie  Highway. 

Suppose,  in  your  dght  dollar  car  you  jog  out  along  the  suburban 
road  of  Kizoton.  You  see  partly  clad  or  wholly  unclad  young 
fknekissctiscs  scrubbing  clothing  on  the  banks  of  a  shallow  stream. 

Keep  on,  turning  up  one  of  the  intersecting 
country  lanes,  and  you'll  reach  a  little  clay- 
\    j  thatched  hut,  surrounded  by  some  rough,  tough 

field  grass  and  a  few  assorted  fruit  trees.  Those  are 
jfe*  {     all  the  directions  needed,  for  all  these  small 
jjk        country  homes  are  much  alike.  An  Englishman's 
home  may  be  his  castle,  but  a  Haitian  peasant's 
hut  is  just  as  much  of  an  inviolate  domain. 

Let  Port-au-Prince  have  its  Franco-Latin  archi- 
tecture, its  imposing  churches,  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens. There,  out  in  a  tiny  squatter's  cabin,  is  the 
self-supporting  unit  which  kept  the  country  solvent 
\      through  decades  of  notorious  public  corruption. 
^     All  the  essentials  are  there:  a  flowering  banana 
trunk,  a  mango  tree  (perhaps  two),  a  coffee  plant, 
and  a  little  plot  containing  some  rice  and  red 
beans.  A  cow,  two  pigs,  and  some  poultry  are 
sheltered  in  the  back  yard,  a  brook  is  just  be- 
low; life  will  go  on  even  if  none  of  the  seven 
children  ever  stir  away  from  the  old  homestead. 
The  house  has  two  rooms,  or  in  the  case  of  a  very  ambitious  family, 
three,  with  the  necessary  extensive  supplementary  sleeping  quarters 
available  on  the  turf  outdoors. 

In  any  Haitian  community  of  a  hundred  souls,  a  cleared  area  of 
fifty  square  yards  constitutes  an  excuse  for  a  market  place.  You  cannot 
lelp  wondering  how  so  many  markets  maintain  continual  patronage. 
The  barter  system  prevails,  and  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  make 
noney  as  to  have  a  good  time.  Fixtures  are  unnecessary;  all  the 
filers  have  to  do  is  spread  their  wares  on  the  ground.  Oranges, 
breadfruit,  paw-paws,  pottery,  live  pigs,  dead  fish,  slivers  of  beef 
aid  out  in  the  boiling  sun,  dried  nuts,  home-made  cassava  cookies, 
egetables,  pottery,  crude  lard,  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  candies,  native 
lerbs,  and  medicines — a  never-ending  tropical  panoply  set  amid  a 
background  of  babbling,  boisterous  voices,  for  Haitian  peasants  love 
he  exhilaration  of  a  public  trade.  They  will  walk  twenty-five  miles, 
>arefooted,  for  even  less  than  a  Camel.  They'll  do  it  for  the  sheer 
port  of  selling  something,  buying  its  equivalent  back,  and  re-selling 
he  article  again  to  an  equally  eager  customer. 

When  an  American  wanted  to  rent  a  home  in  Port-au-Prince 
wenty  years  ago,  he  could  pick  his  house  arbitrarily,  in  town  or  in 
he  secluded  high  hills  of  Petionville,  and  be  fairly  sure  of  getting 
t.  Now,  with  what  looks  to  be  a  genuine  tourist  boom  under  way, 
jhere  is  an  actual  shortage  of  rentable  houses.  One  may  still,  how- 
ver,  find  a  very  nice  winter  residence  for  fifty  or  sixty  dollars 
nonthly — but  it's  wise  to  put  in  an  application  early. 

SKETCHES  BY 
HERNDON  DAVIS 


I'oM  ait  iViiicc,  a  city  virtually  engulfed  by  the  surrounding 
countryside  hills,  has  a  population  now  of  well  over  100,000,  and  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  West  Indies.  Willi  Dm 
banishment  of  malarial  mosquitoes  and  the  advent  of  modern 
chlorinating  systems,  it  is  a  thoroughly  safe  place  for  children,  ll 
would  not  be  wise,  on  the  other  hand,  to  taker  a  family  far  away 
from  the  Haitian  capital.  Not  because  of  any  personal  clanger,  for 
the  country  folk  are  the  most  hospitable-  in  the  Antilles,  but 
sanitation,  roads,  and  conveniences  lag  far  behind  modern  standards, 
bong  motor  trips  are  best  made  by  adventure-seekers  who  don't 
mind  missing  meals  or  pushing  the-  car  out  of  flooded  gullies. 

.Meals  in  Port-au-Prince  are  generally  taken  in  gardens  or  on  open 
verandas.  In  the  superior  dining  places  one  will  find  Krc-nc  h  (uistnr 
blended  with  such  tropical  additions  as  soursop  ice  cream,  fried 
plantains,  and  iced  papaya.  The  native  lives  on  the 
equivalent  of  two  dollars  in  American  money  per 
month,  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  tourist  will 
find  the  cost  of  living  much  cheaper  than  at  home 
— not  unless  he  wishes  to  subsist  on  a  rice,  beans, 
and  mango  diet,  and  go  out  into  the  country  to 
buy  his  food.  As  for  potables,  the  best  French 
wines  and  champagnes  are  available  at  moderate 
cost,  and  the  rum  made  on  the  island  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  connoisseur's  list. 
Haitian  rum,  whether  it  be  Rhum  Champion,  Bar- 
bancourt,  or  any  other  leading  brand,  has  a  flavor 
and  body  sui  generis.  Most  persons  who  have  once  -jj 
tried  it,  in  cocktail  form  or  otherwise,  prefer  it  to  >*fj/ 
the  more  famous  molasses-base  rum  and  rank  it  far 
ahead  of  anything  produced  in  Louisiana,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Barbados,  Puerto  Rico,  or  other  West  Indian  islands. 

Fot  those  who  rent  a  winter  Haitian  home,  it  is  easy  to  maintain 
a  varied  table.  Most  of  the  better  meats  are  imported,  as  are  Cana- 
dian butter,  some  Northern  vegetables  and  the  usual  supply  of  globe- 
girdling  canned  goods.  The  milk  situation  isn't  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  there  are  several  small  dairies,  and  a  couple  of  American 
families  supplying  milk  to  homes.  Most  of  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  rely  largely  on  condensed  milk.  As  for  fruit,  one  great  appeal 
of  the  West  Indies  is  the  year-round  abundance;  mangoes  are 
quickly  out  of  season,  but  there  are  bananas,  pineapples,  citrus 
fruits,  guavas,  sapodillas,  grapes,  wild  cherries,  custard  apples,  and 
granadillas  to  be  had  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 

What  really  offers  the  strongest  attraction  to  the  home-hunting 
matron  in  Haiti  is  the  economy  with  which  a  house  may  be  stocked 
and  fortified  with  servants.  When  Marine  housewives  began  to  pay 
a  dollar  and  a  half  weekly  to  cooks  and  housemaids  who  had  never 
received  more  than  half  that  sum,  a  violent  protest  was  registered 
by  the  old,  established  metropolitan  families.  They  complained  that 
they  were  the  victims  in  a  price-war  not  of  their  creation.  However, 
the  scale  of  wages  never  went  beyond  that  mark,  and  the  rates 
seem  startlingly  low  to  the  incoming  American.  One  may  engage 
a  highly  skilled  house-worker  for  six  or  seven  dollars  a  month. 
This  permits  you  to  stock  your  home  with  a  butler,  chambermaid, 
gardener,  governess,  chauffeur,  and  cook  for  a  maximum  of  forty 
dollars  monthly.  And  Haitian  appetites  being  proverbially  scanty, 
the  food  budget  does  not  swell  as  one  would  expect  it  to;  in  fact, 
most  servants  prefer  to  receive  an  extra  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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TWIN  PEAKS  RANCH,  OJAI,  CALIFORNIA 

There  are  so  many  factors  to  be  considered  when  choosing  the  site  of  a  country  place  that  often 
the  task  seems  nearly  hopeless.  Ever  holding  out  for  the  most  important  requirements,  one 
makes  one  concession  after  another  as  insurmountable  difficulties  arise.  Trials,  vexations,  and 
disappointments  raise  their  ugly  heads  in  a  sometimes  steady  stream,  and  have  to  be  met  with 
fortitude  and,  if  possible,  overcome  with  what  grace  one  can  muster.  But  what  heavenly  satisfac- 
tion it  is,  to  find  exactly  the  right  spot  for  one's  own  particular  wants,  and  to  have  those  old  devils 
— cost,  title,  water  rights,  and  taxes  go  down  before  determined  onslaughts,  until  the  papers  are 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  at  last  "The  Place''  is  yours! 

There  is  an  estate  in  the  hills  above  the  Ojai  Valley,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  happily 
selected  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  suitability  for  the  family  needs.  The  late  Donald  R. 
Dickey,  having  been  an  authority  upon  vertebrate  zoology  for  years,  Mrs.  Dickey  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  all  that  pertains  to  that  branch  of  science:  and  the  ranch  which  they  chose  for  their  home, 
is  a  veritable  paradise  for  bird  life  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  charming  place  for  the  genus  homo. 

At  the  right:  The  sleeping  quarters  are  reached 
from  the  living  room  hy  these  stairs  made  of  old 
railroad  ties.  The  door  frame  is  pichled  redwood 
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TKe  long  rambling  front  of  the  house  is  punctuated  by 
green  doors  and  Spanish  iron  grills.  Below:  The  rock  gar- 
den and  terrace  and,  helow  that,  the  li  ving  room  fireplace 


The  sheltering  hills  around  Ojai,  make  a  protection  which 
fends  off  any  sharp  changes  in  temperature,  though  the  little 
valley  has  long  been  famed  for  its  mild  and  gentle  climate.  In 
spite  of  its  being  several  degrees  warmer  than  many  of  its 
neighboring  localities,  there  is,  usually,  that  fortunate  phenomenon 
on  really  warm  days,  a  cooling  breeze. 

The  Dickey  ranch  is  the  essence  of  comfortable  simplicity,  in 
all  ways:  construction  is  of  native  materials,  and  the  vegetation 
indigenous.  It  consists  of  fifty-five  acres,  much  of  which  is  planted 
with  citrus  fruits  for  the  market. 

The  main  house  is  yet  to  be  built,  as  it  was  wisely  decided  to 
develop  slowly,  and  the  guest  and  superintendent's  houses  are 
ample  for  the  present.  This  year  there  are  under  construction  on 
one  of  the  hillsides  a  greenhouse  and  swimming  pool,  thus  the 
ranch  is  being  ideally  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection,  instead 
of  being  frantically  rushed  through  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Palmer  Sabin  of  Pasadena  was  the  architect,  and  he  has  given 
to  all  of  the  buildings,  a  semblance  of  age  and  the  authentic  qual- 
ity of  the  early  Spanish  influence,  so  much  prized  in  California. 
There  is  no  hint  of  that  striving  for  effect  too  often,  alas,  found 
in  these  parts.  The  walls  of  native  rock  and  adobe,  the  roofing 
of  hand-made  tiles,  the  real  old  Spanish  grilles  at  the  windows — 
all  look  as  though  they  had  seen  many  seasons  come  and  go;  and  I 
have  not  just  been  "run  up"  over  night  for  some  motion  picture  I 
production.  The  landscaping  was  done  by  Mrs.  Dickey,  and  here  I 
too,  informality  and  suitability  he'd  a  close  rein;  the  noble  live ^ I 
oaks  and  graceful  pepper  trees  abound  in  salient  spots,  so  that  it  I 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  were  put  there  by  nature  or  I 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

So  far,  the  various  groupings  on  the  ranch  are  as  follows:  the  I 
stable  buildings  which  also  house  doves  and  pigeons;  the  office  I 
and  blacksmith's  shop;  guest  house,  superintendent's  house  and  I 
servants'  quarters;  swimming  pool  and  greenhouse;  various  ter-  I 
races  for  luncheon  or  tea,  and  a  very  superior  arrangement  for 
barbecues  (one  of  California's  favorite  forms  of  entertainment,  as 
Country  Life  readers  well  know). 

The  buildings  are  all  of  warm  brown  tones,  with  red  tile  roofs, 
and  eucalyptus  timbering  throughout.  Green  doors  and  simple 
ironwork  finish  the  exterior,  and  the  planting  nicely  binds  the 
whole  to  its  setting.  Inside  the  main  house,  which  consists  of  but 
one  floor,  enormous  hand-adzed  beams  of  pickled  redwood,  rough 
white  walls,  and  oak  stained  floors  are  all  in  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  country  living.  There  is  a  combined  living  and  dining 
room,  kitchen,  and  several  bedrooms  with  adjoining  baths.  MostB 
of  the  curtains  are  chintz  or  hand-woven  wool,  and  the  color  of  H 
needlework  chairs,  books,  and,  of  course,  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
sustain  an  atmosphere  which  is  exactly  right. 

Not  far  from  the  house,  there  are  many  large  aviaries  for  the 
families  of  perrokeets,  java  finches,  cardinals,  and  other  small 
birds,  and  a  great  pool  for  the  ducks  and  geese,  while  pheasants, 
quail,  mourning  and  ring-necked  doves,  and  several  varieties  of 
pigeon  roam  at  will.  I  believe  only  the  pheasants  make  their  nests 
under  fern  fronds  and  in  sundry  other  unexpected  coverts.  Behind 
the  guest  house,  Mrs.  Dickey  has  built  a  lovely  rock  garden  and 
has  planted  there  many  of  the  rare  Alpine  seeds  she  obtained  in 
Switzerland.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is,  softening  what  was  once  an 
uninviting  wall  of  rock  and  affording  a  constant  source  of  interest 
from  the  windows  on  that  side. 

As  one  approaches  the  ranch,  by  a  winding  road  from  the  town, 
the  Twin  Peaks,  from  which  comes  the  name,  stand  like  sentinels 
in  the  range  above.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  orange  and 
lemon,  and  the  myriad  songs  of  birds.  Happy  puppies  play  in  the 
stable  yard,  impervious  to  the  more  austere  conversation  of  the 
flock  of  water  fowl  in  the  near-by  pool;  while  over  all  there  is 
that  sense  of  peace,  contentment,  and  abiding  happiness  which, 
I  believe,  most  of  us  associate  with  our  ideal  country  estate. 


COMPLEMENTS 

furniture 


in 


Supcrh  coloring  in  the  tapestry  covered  coucli  from 
I  lie  JNcw  ^£orL  Ciallcries  will  most  certainly  comple 
mcnt  \MMprotlier  fine  pieces  of  furniture.  From 
aiiiiqiie  mAtiuscripts  found  in  the  Alctropolitan  Mu- 
seum, < lie  shade  on  the  pewter  and  brass  lamp  was 
■  \  produced.  ^Delicately  inlaid  and  heautiful  in  pro- 
rfion  is  this  Regency  rosewood  dwarf  bookcase 
om  The  St.^Jamcs's  Galleries  which  would 
^standing  in  whatever  place  it  might  occupy 


riiF  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Picker- 
ing Hunt,  pursuant  to  the  issuance  of  the  charter  granted  to  the 
-  club,  was  held  on  October  1 5th,  1910.  at  the  club  house.  The  build- 
it  used  as  a  club  house  by  the  original  incorporators  was  a  small  tenant 
mise  near  Williams  Corner,  Pa.,  on  the  property  of  a  present  hunting 
lember,  Dr.  Hubley  R.  Owen. 
Prior  to  the  origin  of  the  present  club,  a  small  pack  of  hounds,  main- 
tained largely  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Reeves 
of  Pheonixville,  had  been  kenneled  not  far  from  the  original  club  house 
on  Williams  Tomer.  Before  1910  no  definite  club  had  been  in  existence, 
although  a  group  of  men  interested  in  hunting  had  associated  themselves 
with  Mr.  Reeves  in  hunting  with  this  pack  and  had  helped  in  the  main- 
tenance. Among  these  men  were  Messrs.  James  R.  Tindle,  William  A. 


Rolin,  B.  II.  \.v  Boutillier,  Sanders  Lewis,  Robert  Holme    I'  ,  , 
I  i. ink  Graham  Thomson,  and  Warren  I  ,  Martin,  all  of  whom 
were  among  the  original  officers  and  original  Board  of  Governors. 

In  the  early  days,  limiting  was  more  strictly  confined  to  the 
territory  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  kennels.  Mr. 
Beeves  was  the  first  Master  of  Fox  Mounds;  Mr.  Robert  Holme 
Page  was  Honorary  Whipper-in;  and  John  S  William  ,  was  the 
first  Huntsman  for  this  group. 

Mr.  Williams'  family  owned  the  land  on  which  the  original 
kennels  were  located.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers 
in  this  section  and  gave  their  name  to  Williams  Corner,  site  of 
the  first  chili  house.  Most  <,f  the  original  incorporators  are  still 
very  active-  in  all  c  lub  affairs. 

As  early  as  1910,  however,  Mr.  Reeves  found  that,  because  of 
his  business  responsibilities,  he  could  no  longer  give  the  required 
attention  to  hunting.  Convinced  that  the-  growth  of  the  club 
would  necessitate-  his  release  from  active  hunting  responsibilities, 
he  invited  Mr.  William  Clothier,  who  at  that  time  owned  a  small 
pack  of  hounds  in  the  eastern  end  of  Delaware  County,  to  com- 
bine his  hounds  with  the  Pickering  hounds  and  assume  Master- 
ship of  the  joint  pack.  Mr.  Clothier,  at  first,  did  not  give  the 
suggestion  favorable-  consideration  but,  after  one  or  two  visits 
with  Mr.  Reeves  to  the  Pickering  country,  became  more  in- 
terested in  the  proposition.  Later  in  the  year  1910,  Mr.  Clothier 
dec  ided  to  accept  Mr.  Reeves'  invitation,  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pickering  Hunt. 

In  1911  Mr.  Clothier  purchased  a  farm  near  Williams  Corner 
and  undertook  the  duties  of  Master  of  Fox  Hounds.  He  brought 
with  him  his  own  hounds,  combining  them  with  the  Pickering 
hounds.  He  also  brought  his  Huntsman,  Orville  K.  Roberts,  who 
is  still  the  Huntsman  of  the  pack  and  Kddie  Mooney,  first  Whip- 
per-in. More  recently  have  been  added  George  Leaver  and 
Bertha  Roberts,  Assistant  Whippers-In. 

The  first  property  purchased  by  Mr.  Clothier  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  acres.  The  eiriginal  farmhouse  was  given  to 
the  club  to  be  used  as  a  club  house  and  a  small  bungalow  was 
built  on  another  section  of  the  property  for  himself.  Kennels 
were  built  for  the  hounds.  American  hounds  have  always  been 
hunted  by  the  Pickering— the  type  is  large  and  tri-colored  and 
has  been  developed  from  the  stock  which  Mr.  Clothier  bred 
originally  and  the  original  stock  of  the  Pickering.  From  time  to 
time  additions  have  been  made  to  the  kennels,  until  today  large 
and  comfortable  quarters  house  a  total  of  about  forty  couples. 

L'p  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Clothier's  election  as  M.F.H.,  the 
Pickering  was  not  a  recognized  hunt  but,  shortly  after,  recogni- 
tion of  the  club  was  obtained  through  the  National  Hunt  and 
Steeplechase  Association.  The  original  farmhouse  presented  by 
Mr.  Clothier  was  enlarged  and  renovated  into  a  most  attractive 
club  house.  Mr.  Clothier  and  his  family  gradually  acquired 
adjacent  farms  amounting  in  all  to  about  one  thousand  acres. 
He  also  enlarged  the  bungalow  which  he  first  built  and  a  few 
years  ago  moved  to  Valley  Hill  as  his  permanent  residence.  It 
was  not  many  years  before  other  hunting  members  purchased 
farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  so  {Continued  on  page  77) 


pennsylvanians  live  in  GLASS 

HOUSES 
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George  D.Widener,  Esq.,  kas  ckosen  to  make  kis  greenkouse  tke  climax  an  J  focal  point  of  kis  wkole  gar- 
den. Tketkree  visible  korizontal  sections  are  dominated  kyan  octagonal  glasskouse,Lelow  wkick  a  fountain 
spills  into  a  succession  of  pools  leading  eventually  to  tke  swimming  pool.  Tke  straigkt  lines  of  tke  glass 
roof  are  krolcen  ky  plantings  of  evergreens  rising  witk  geometric  precision  from  tke  kody  of  tke  garden 
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S"*OMM\M\    In    itlC    .It .  MIL'    lOIIMttion    I  •  ■  t .  1 1  . 1    l,\     I  he  l.llri, 

I  gla->.  houses  .in-  nunc  nut  iiinir  hemming  pl.u  es  in  whit  h 
^-  people  .11  wrll  .c  thru  plants  thtivc  .mil  live  happily,  l  inn  wa 
when  it  \\  i  •  in  ogni/ed  th.it,  in  oidei  In  winlri  in. my  .1  cherished 
plant  through  tin-  rigorous  mid,  .1  greenhouse  must  In-  liuill.  This 
building  muld  take  twn  forms  one,  the  Victorian  "conservatory" 
dear  to  out  grandparents'  heai  ts,  .mil  the  othci .  .1  eletae  hed  building 
far  front  the  house  with  no  pretense  .11  am  thing  lint  utility  Mure  and 
mm  c,  howrvrr,  people  have  come  in  realize  that  the  ideal  glasshouse 
fur  flowers  can  he  decoiative  a>  well  as  practical. 

I  lie  variations  of  such  an  idea  can  he  infinite,  from  the  building 
which  has  been  planned  primarily  a  -  a  local  point  in  a  scheme  of 
lancU.ipc  gardening  to  the  one  which  is  tilted  into  its  environment 
so  that  it  is  a-,  im  onspi*  nous  as  possible.  Mr.  (»eorge  I).  Widener  has 
planned  his  greenhouse  at  "Krdenheim,"  his  place  at  Whitemarsh, 
Pennsylvania,  to  fulfill  the  former  conception.  The  garden  itself  is 
somewhat  removed  from  the  house  and  must  be  reached  by  crossing 
A  broad,  smooth  lawn.  Through  an  opening  in  trees  and  hedge  and 
bushes,  the  first  glimpse  of  it  reveals  a  long  axis  leading  up  over 
terrace  alter  terrace  to  the  greenhouse  which  dominates  the  planting 
and  the  landscaping  There  is  .1  swimming  pool,  octagonal  in  shape, 
at  the  immediate  entrance  to  the  garden.  This  is  fed  by  a  continuous 
stream  01  water  cascading  down  over  the  separate  terraces  from  its 
origin  in  a  fountain,  in  the  wall,  directly  below  the  central,  octagonal 
greenhouse.  The  long  horizontal  glass  wings  which  stretch  out  on 
either  side  of  this  central  structure  have  been  broken  by  groups  of 
arborvitae  planted  at  various  intervals  and  various  levels  in  the 
garden.  The  greenhouse  itself  is  very  large,  with  numerous  wings 
for  potting,  growing,  and  forcing,  all  extending  out  in  back,  however, 
and  not  visible  from  the  garden.  These  make  as  workmanlike  a 
building  as  could  be  found  without  interfering  with  its  decorative 
value  as  an  integral  part  of  the  garden. 

Less  formal  and  more  intimate  is  the  combination  sunroom  and 
greenhouse  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Willing  have  built  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  long  wing  thrown  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  house,  with  outside  walls  of  the  same  native  Penn- 
sylvania stone  as  that  used  in  the  house.  The  glass  roof  and  front 
are  broken  by  tour  stone  pillars,  topped  with  bowls  of  fruit  carved 
in  cement.  The  north  wall  has  three  windows  without  glass  but  with 
shutters  which  can  be  closed  in  winter  and  opened  for  the  breeze  in 


I  he  living  room  at  Mr*.  J  oil  11  Meigs'  open*  directly  into  (lie 
greenhouse  which  is  used  us  a  silting  room.  A  large  sycamore 
tree  pi n\ ides  shade  from  (lie  time  it  comes  into  leaf  in"  llic 
spring  while,  in   (lie  winter,  the   room   is  flooded  with  sunshine 

Al  die  right  nhovc,  another  view  of  Mr.  Widencr's  greenhouse. 
Numerous  potting  rooms  as  well  as  other  glass  rooms  for  grow- 
ing plants  extend  out  in  hack  and  arc  not  visihle  in  the  picture 

Mrs. .John  I'orss  lli  cig»,2nd,hud  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur 
Meigs,  design  the  greenhouse  whicli  is  attached  to  her  Colonial 
house  huilt  of  Pennsylvania  stone.   Hehind  the  wall  is  a  small  court 


or  potting  w 


hiel, 


is  impossible  io  the     silting  room"  greenhouse 
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summer.  To  the  south,  there  is  removable  glass  in  large  sections 
between  the  pillars.  The  inside  plaster  walls  and  the  brick  floor 
combine  to  make  this  a  workroom  as  well  as  a  living  room.  At  one 
end  are  the  flats  where  seedlings  are  planted  and  grown.  There  is 
also  room  here  for  Mr.  Willing's  cement  mixing  tubs  and  tools, 
for  it  is  he  who  carves  and  models  all  the  ornaments  in  the  garden 
and  about  the  place.  The  room  divides  sharply  in  two,  however, 
with  the  far  end  devoted  to  living  and  enjoyment  of  flowers  and 
plants.  A  large  mirror,  framed  in  cement,  with  a  fruit  and  flower 
design  by  Mr.  Willing,  is  the  accent  on  the  east  wall.  Saint  Fiacre, 
the  patron  saint  of  gardens,  stands  appropriately  before  it  on  a 
small  shelf,  while  below  is  a  large  wooden  tub  painted  white  which 
is  used  for  dipping  and  watering.  The  plant  material  found  at  this 
end  of  the  room  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  but  there  is 
always  a  rich  profusion  of  bloom  and  an  extravagance  of  flowers 
which  can  come  only  when  gardener  and  plant  share  the  same  living 
quarters  and  are  thereby  inseparable  companions. 

Another  greenhouse  used  as  a  sitting  room  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Arthur  I.  Meigs  built  for  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Joh  i  Meigs  2nd, 
at  Ithan,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  no  workroom,  however,  because 
behind  the  north  wall  there  is  a  small  court  which  is  used  as 
potting  room  and  tool  house.  This  greenhouse  might  be  considered 
rather  as  an  adjunct  to  the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  the  house  itself 
with  its  function  of  protecting  the  plants  as  a  primary  but  not 
an  all-important  one.  Opening  immediately  from  the  living  room,  it 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  house.  A  large  sycamore  tree  throws 
its  shade  across  the  glass  roof  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  At 
night  the  ventilators  can  be  opened  when  all  downstairs  windows 
must  be  closed.  This  allows  the  cool  night  air  to  penetrate  all  through 
the  lower  floor  so  that  the  house  is  fresh  and  pleasant  in  the  morning. 
The  converse  is  true  in  winter,  of  course,  when  the  trees  lose  their 
leaves  and  the  sun  warms  the  greenhouse  all  day,  so  that  its  heat 
permeates  the  living  room,  making  it  delightfully  cozy. 

For  sheer  utility,  the  glorified  coldframes  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Ashton  it  Edgemont,  Pennsylvania,  are  hard  to  surpass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Willing,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
have  incorporated  their  greenhouse,  work  room,  and  potting 
room   in  a  wing  thrown  out  at  right  angles  from  the  house 


One  end  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^^illing's  greenhouse  is  dedicated  to 
living.  Th  c  windows  in  the  north  wall  have  wooden  shutters  which 
are  kept  closed  in  winter.  Radiators  supply  plenty  of  heat,  and  the 
glass  roof  is  shaded  hy  the  magnificent  trees  surrounding  it  in 
summer  hut  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  winter.  A  sitting  room  of 
distinction — yet  the  large  white  wooden  tub  underneath  the  spigot 
and  the  watering  pot  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
room  of  practical  gardeners  who   cherish   their  lovely  flowers 
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Mrs.  Ashton,  who  prizes  her  fine  oleanders  highly,  became  suddenly 
aware  in  the  autumn  that  she  must  have  some  place  to  house  them 
for  the  winter.  The  outside  of  the  barnyard  wall  which  was  near 
the  house  and  at  the  end  of  the  vegetable  garden  provided  a  splendid 
protection  to  the  north.  The  ground  was  dug  away  at  its  base  to 
provide  sufficient  head  room  for  the  oleanders  and  an  additional 
small  wall  built  of  concrete  blocks  to  the  east.  All  that  was  then 
necessary  was  to  place  coldframes  side  to  side  to  form  both  the 
roof  and  the  south  wall.  With  an  oil  stove  for  heat,  Mrs.  Ashton 
was  able  to  winter  all  her  plants  with  safety  and  comfort.  Yet  this 
purely  practical  greenhouse  was  so  placed  as  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  scheme  of  landscaping. 

The  incorporation  of  the  greenhouse  as  part  of  the  scheme  of 
garden  and  house  is  not  entirely  peculiar  to  our  day,  however.  As  far 
back  as  1850,  the  distinguished  architect,  Notman,  designed  the 
graperies  for  "Alverthorpe,"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Middleton  Fisher's 
place  at  Jenkintown,  and  made  them  an  integral  part  of  the  house. 
These  graperies,  now  used  as  a  greenhouse,  were  in  one  long  glass 


building  connecting  a  palm  room  and  a  billiard  room  which,  in  turn, 
adjoins  the  house  proper.  It  is  reassuring  to  those  who  are  experi- 
menting with  glass  houses  to  find  that,  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  "Alverthorpe"  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  time.  To  see  it  is 
to  know  that  its  conception  is  as  right  for  1936  as  it  was  for  1850. 
That  is  why  it  seems  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  the  modern  green- 
houses included  in  this  article,  and  it  is  a  true  compliment  to  it  that 
it  is  the  sole  representative  of  its  era. 

Whether  the  greenhouse  be  large  or  small,  a  part  of  the  house 
or  a  part  of  the  garden,  it  has  today  come  into  its  own.  Its  glass 
exterior  can  be  so  designed  or  broken  up  that  it  no  longer  seems 
uncompromising.  In  addition,  there  is  a  continually  growing  feeling 
that  light  and  sunshine  have  definite  decorative  values  in  themselves. 
Certainly  they  enhance  the  everyday  indoor  living  forced  on  those 
who  stay  in  a  cold  climate  in  winter.  Wise  gardeners  have  learned  to 
make  their  ,  plants  share  such  warmth  with  them  and,  since  they 
are  living  more  completely  and  fully  in  these  glass  flower  houses, 
they  require  of  the  houses  themselves  a  fashion  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


Harry  Conlclin's  Bob  of  Alontauk  takes  to 
the  water  at  the  American  ChesapeaLe  Club 
Trials.  Center,  taking  a  jump  in  the  Fowler 
Alcmorial  Cup  Race  at  the   Hssex  Meet 


MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 


William  Fox  andfl 

^\  .  K.  Dick's  Druigdag  Bess  hrings  in  H 
at  the  Alonmouth  County  Spaniel  Trial 
at  Big  Brook  Pheasant  Farm  in  Red  I 
Jersey,  by  the  Alonmouth  Assoiil 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ruffed  grouse  cycle  is  on  the  wane, 
that  the  duck  season  was  only  a  month  long,  and  the  last  remain- 
ing herds  of  Republicans  up  in  the  Vermont  hills  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  lack  of  winter  feed  and  overshooting,  this  has 
been  a  glorious  fall  in  the  field.  Amazingly  enough  the  sun  still  shines 
occasionally  out  in  the  countryside,  and  a  great  many  people  have 
forgotten  their  troubles  and  have  been  having  a  lot  of  good  sport 
and  keen  competition  with  horses  and  dogs.  Of  course  everything 
,has  been  happening  at  once,  as  it  always  does,  and  we  have  been 
doing  our  best  to  be  in  several  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
but  without  television  or  a  magic  carpet  it's  impossible  to  see  every- 
thing. The  steeplechasing,  of  course,  has  been  over  for  some  time, 
and  the  National  Horse  Show — the  biggest  and  best  ever — is  but  a. 
memory,  but  in  the  dog  world  there  is  still  plenty  of  activity.  There 
are  still  field  trials  every  week  and  there  will  be  until  snow  flies, 
in  fact,  long  after,  from  the  look  of  the  weather  at  present.  The  Long 
Island  Retriever  Club  trial  isn't  until  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  December. 
The  new  and  very  interesting  Walton  Ferguson  Memorial  Field  Trial 
is  going  to  be  held  at  the  Ingham  Hill  Game  Farm  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  Dec.  12-13.  By  the  time  you  read  this  it  will  be  history  of 
course,  and  you  will  have  either  seen  it  or  read  about  it  in  the  papers. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  this  and  the  Field  and 
Stream  Challenge  Cup  are  won  by  the  same  dog.  We  refuse  to  make 
any  predictions  on  these  because  there  are  too  many  good  prospects. 

ESSEX  HOUNDS  MEET::  Those  who  have  a  love  for  steeple- 
chasing  and  also  a  yen  for  football  could  have  indulged  both  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Essex  Hounds  Race  meet.  The  cars  along  the  rail 
had  their  radios  tuned  in  on  the  various  games,  and  even  in  the 
parking  fields,  there  were  groups  of  chauffeurs  listening  to  the  broad- 
casts. Between  the  races  practically  everyone  who  wasn't  placing  a 
bet  or  looking  at  the  horses  in  the  paddock  was  either  in  a  car  with  a 
radio  or  standing  near  by  trying  to  catch  an  occasional  phrase  of  the 
announcer's  voice.  Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  rac- 
ing, for  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  enthusiastic  group  of  horse 
lovers,  but  after  a  race  was  over  and  the  excitement  had  died  down 
there  would  be  a  surge  back  to  the  radios.  This  made  a  rather  tense 
and  confusing  atmosphere  and  at  times  you  weren't  sure  whether 
Ostend  had  won  a  race  or  made  a  touchdown,  or  whether  it  was 
Harvard  that  had  that  spill  at  the  second  jump  and  consequently  lost 
the  ball  on  downs.  An  almost  unbearably  tense  moment  came  at  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  when  Toolbox  was  coming  down  the  home 
stretch,  winning  the  Peapack  at  the  same  time  that  the  Yale-Dart- 
mouth game  was  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  play. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  for  either  racing  or  football,  or  any  other 
sport  for  that  matter.  It  was  clear  and  dry  with  just  enough  nip 
in  the  air  to  make  the  horses  feel  like  running.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  prominent  horseman  and  horsewoman  in  Christendom  were 
there,  so  enormous  was  the  crowd.  R.  V.  N.  Gambrill's  splendid 
coach  and  four  was  a  finishing  touch  to  an  already  picturesque  set- 
ting. There  was  a  splendid  view  of  practically  the  whole  course  from 
the  hill  behind  the  judges'  stand — the  in  and  out  timber  jump  is  up 
there — and  the  crowd  would  gather  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  see  the 
course  and  stampede  down  the  hillside  for  the  finish,  completely 
disregarding  life  and  limb  in  the  mad  rush  to  get  there. 

There  were  some  close  finishes  and  some  surprises.  The  main  event, 
the  four-mile  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup,  was  one  of  those  dramatic  races 
that  will  long  be  remembered.  Ostend,  the  winner,  ran  a  splendid 
race,  but  Justinian  2nd,  dogged  by  misfortune,  was  the  real  hero  of 


the  day.  He  was  well  back  at  the  second  jump  and  seemingly  out 
of  any  danger  of  a  mixup,  when  Rockicy,  ahead  of  him,  refused. 
Charley  White  had  to  hold  Justinian  back  and  by  the  time  he  got 
clear,  the  leaders  were  hopelessly  far  ahead — or  so  it  seemed.  But 
he  kept  coming  until  he  was  almost  up  with  the  leaders  and  every 
one  held  his  breath.  Lassitude  2nd  fell  at  the  last  jump  and  it  was 
between  Ostend  and  Justinian  up  the  home  stretch  with  Ostend 
barely  holding  his  lead  to  the  finish. 

HERESY::  Now  for  a  bit  of  what  may  be  considered  rank  heresy. 
We  must  confess  that  the  fall  meet  of  the  United  Hunts  didn't  im- 
press us  as  we  expected  it  would.  Not  that  it  wasn't  a  highly  success- 
ful day  of  racing,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  the  dash  and  Hell-for-leather 
feeling  that  the  other  fall  meets  have  had.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  steeplechasing  made  up  such  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
gram— there  were  only  the  Cherry  Malotte  and  the  Temple 
Gwathmey — and  the  brush  course  at  Belmont  is  rather  tame  anyway, 
so  the  spills  and  the  do-or-die  riding  were  practically  eliminated. 
Also,  the  number  of  starters  were  disappointingly  few  in  both — six 
in  the  Cherry  Malotte  and  only  four  in  the  Temple  Gwathmey. 
Therefore,  the  day  was  really  dedicated  to  flat  racing  and  this  was 
excellent.  It  was  an  off  day  for  the  favorites,  for  with  the  exception 
of  Toolbox,  who  won  the  Saturday  before  at  Far  Hills,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney's  Sailor  Beware,  the  winner  in  the  Gwathmey,  all  the 
winning  was  done  by  outsiders.  The  predicted  rain  held  off  and  with 
the  fair  weather  an  unexpectedly  large  crowd  turned  out.  There  were 
not  only  the  socially  prominent  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  widely 
known  turfmen  as  you  could  expect  to  find  anywhere,  but  in  the 
grandstand  there  were  the  racing  proletariat  in  great  numbers,  the 
typical  "race  track"  crowd  that  follows  the  "ponies''  at  Belmont  and 
the  other  tracks  during  the  season.  This  gave  the  impression  that  it 
was  just  another  day  of  racing  instead  of  the  important  event  that 
it  really  was.  The  Greentree  stable  has  never  had  any  luck  in  the 
Temple  Gwathmey  before  this  year,  but  this  time  the  jinx  seems  to 
be  broken  definitely.  Jungle  King  led  the  field  all  the  way  around 
with  his  stablemate  a  close  second.  Almost  at  the  finish,  Collins 
brought  Sailor  Beware  through  to  win. 

CHESAPEAKES::  The  American  Chesapeake  Club  and  the  Ameri- 
can Spaniel  Club  both  chose  the  same  date  for  their  field  trials  and 
they  were  held  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  on  Long  Island.  A 
great  many  people  who  would  have  ordinarily  gone  to  the  Retriever 
trial  went  to  the  Spaniel  trial  instead,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Chesapeakes  didn't  have  as  many  rooters  as  they  deserved. 
It's  too  bad  there  wasn't  more  of  a  gallery  because  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  both  land  and  water  work  that  we  have  seen. 

There  is  a  certain  little  Chesapeake  bitch  that  will  bear  watching. 
She  is,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  Shagwong  Gypsy,  a  daughter  of 
Skipper  Bob.  She  is  only  about  fifteen  months  old,  but  she  was  first 
in  the  Derby,  second  in  the  Amateur  Handler's  stake,  and  third  in 
the  Open  All  Age.  This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  a  mere 
puppy.  If  she  doesn't  go  stale  or  something,  we  expect  great  things 
of  her  in  the  next  two  years.  She  certainly  was  up  against  keen 
competition  in  the  All  Age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judges  had  to 
try  every  conceivable  kind  of  a  test  on  the  five  leading  dogs  to  get 
the  final  decision.  Sodak's  Gypsy  Prince  and  Dilwyne  Montauk  Pilot 
had  quite  a  struggle  for  first  and  second.  They  were  made  to  do 
everything  but  stand  on  their  heads  or  shoot  the  birds  themselves, 
but  they  were  both  in  top  form  and  the  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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THE  ESTATE  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  BALL 

Above,  the  living  room  of  Club  House  at 
Orckard  Lawn  Saddle  Horse  Farm  at 
Aluncie,  Indiana.  At  tke  top  is  sbown  tbe 
lodge  witk  its  amusing  merry-go-round  korses 
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M~».  anp  mks.  William  H.ill 
wanted  their  children  tn 
ride.  The  children  did 
Dot  want  to  rule  unless  their 
friends  did.  so  Mr  and  Mrs  Hull 
enlarged  their  stables  and  asked 
the  friends  to  ride  too.  On  Sat- 
urday mornings  there  are  *  1 . » - — . 
es  for  the  children,  although  they 
may  ride  every  day.  Across  the 
lawn  from  the  driveway  and 
lodge  is  a  miniature  ring  in 
which  classes  .ire  held  and.  twice 
■  year,  the  children's  own  show 
There  are  now  more  than  sixty 
saddle  bred  horses  in  the  Orchard 
Lawn  stables,  "saddle  bred"  as 
one  classifies  them  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  numerous  other 
types  bred.  Below  is  Kind's 
Fancy,  an  extensive  prize  win- 
ning stallion  and.  at  the  right 
below,  his  son,  Ball's  Royal 
Fancy.  At  the  right  is  the  t.m- 
bark  exercise  track  in  the  new 
barn  for  winter  training.  At  the 
end.  Jack  Rogers,  trainer,  poses 
on  Dainty  Damosel.  Champion 
Indiana-Owned  Three  Gaited 
Saddle  Horse.  The  Missenneva 
River  runs  through  the  Orchard 
Lawn  Dairy  Farm  just  beyond 
the  small  lodge  shown  above.  The 
lodge  is  used  now  for  picnics  or 
a  week-end  retreat,  but  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ball  turned  to  furnish- 
ing it,  they  discovered  that  it  had 
been  a  recent  hiding  place  of  the 
Indiana  bad  man.  Gerald  Chap- 
man, and  was  practically  a  small 
arsenal.  Orchard  Lawn  Dairy 
Farm  is  a  separate  unit.  It  com- 
prises 435  acres  and  has  a  herd 
of  eighty-six  registered  Guern- 
seys, as  well  as  Shropshire  sheep 
and  Hampshire  hogs.  On  the  op- 
posite page  is  shown  Gayoso 
Maude's  King,  a  champion  bull. 


PRELIMINARY  HEARINGS 


C.  BLACKBURN 
MILLER 


APPLICABLE  TO  ANY*  I  'he  ardors  of  a  Canadian  hunting  trip  and  its  attendant  fried  food  caused  me  to  ponder  upon  the  condition 

1    of  my  physical  being  and  to  reflect  upon  the  advisability  of  a  vacation.  I  apparently  bore  my  ailment  with 

DOMESTIC    COURT        Spartan  fortitude  for  my  friends  commented  upon  my  robust  appearance.  But  personally  I  was  unhappy 

about  it  all  and  finally  decided  that  saline  breezes  would  furnish  the  necessary  tonic  (or  my  debilitation.  But 
where?  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  far  to  the  south  among.  Florida's  keys  there  was  a  long  stretch  of  flat  that 
provided  pasture  for  bonefish  whose  size  had  been  awe-inspiring. 

Winter  was  upon  us  with  its  usual  allotment  of  social  activities,  in  which  "L,"  my  wife,  was  duly  interested. 
Arguments  would  have  to  be  indeed  strong  to  wean  her  away  from  this  riotous  round.  I  practised  in  secret  a 
cavernous  cough  and  developed  a  raspy  throat  in  the  operation.  I  shambled  listlessly  about  the  house  and  claimed 
that  for  writing,  I  had  no  inspiration. 

My  attempts,  however,  subtle  though  they  were,  proved  a  complete  washout.  I  finally  decided  upon  a  show- 
down and  that  very  night  seated  in  front  of  the  cheery  blaze  in  the  library,  I  determined  either  to  win  out  or 
fill  the  breach  with  English  dead.  "Darling,"  I  commenced  and  realized  from  my  wife's  instant  look  of  suspicion 
that  I  had  made  anything  but  an  auspicious  start,  "I  have  been  feeling  not  at  all  well  lately — probably  you  have 
noticed  it." 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  rejoined,  poking  the  fire  vigorously,  "I've  never  seen  you  looking  better.  That  Canadian 
trip  did  you  a  world  of  good,  all  the  women  at  the  book  club  yesterday  mentioned  how  well  you  were  looking." 

I  stared  drearily  into  the  fire  and  hazarded  a  cough.  "I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  trip  doing  me  such  a  lot  of 
good.  Hear  that  bark.  It  hurts  here  in  my  chest."  I  admitted  darkly. 

"I  hadn't  noticed  that  you  had  a  cough."  "L"  said. 

"Hadn't  noticed  it?"  I  asked  in  real  astonishment.  "Why,  I've  been  coughing  for  months." 
"You've  only  been  back  from  the  woods  three  weeks."  It  was  true  enough  but  somehow  it  seemed  aeons. 
"Well,"  I  began  desperately.  Her  stare  silenced  me  as  effectively  as  does  the  thunder  clap  still  the  faint  peep- 
ing of  a  bird. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  diagnose  your  trouble?"  she  said.  "You  want  to  go  fishing.  I  recognize  the  signs."  1 
leaped  as  if  stung  by  a  hornet,  so  close  had  the  arrow  come  to  the  clout. 
"No,  believe  me.  I  had  not  given  it  a  thought." 
"Don't  lie  to  me,  Kit  Miller.  Where  are  you  going?" 
"Where  indeed?"  I  asked  feebly. 

"You  know  that  you've  made  up  your  mind  long  ago,  so  you  might  as  well  come  clean." 
"No.  You  have  me  wrong." 

"Bermuda  is  out  and  I  saw  that  report  from  Florida.  Sailfish  and  marlin  are  few  and  far  between  and 
you  won't  reef  fish." 

"Heaven  forfend.  I  might,  at  a  pinch,  tickle  trout  but  I  won't  reef  fish.  Imagine  smearing  your  escutcheon  by 
catching  a  Jew  fish  for  instance."  I  noticed  with  enjoyment  the  pallor  that  my  remark  occasioned. 
"I  wonder  if  you  would  have  the  brains  and  skill  to  catch  a  bonefish — I  wonder?" 
"What  do  you  mean — brains  and  skill?  You've  caught  them  haven't  you?" 
"Yes,"  I  said  with  becoming  modesty,  "I've  caught  many  of  them." 
"Well  then,  I  don't  see  any  special  difficulty  attached  to  the  feat." 

"Listen.  This  is  no  lolling  off  in  a  fishing  chair,  holding  a  rod  while  you  sleepily  watch  a  cut  bait  dancing 
over  the  waves.  This  is  no  sailfish  to  hop  around  on  his  tail  till  he  gets  tired  so  that  you  can  reel  him  in.  Xo, 
bonefishing  is  a  man's  game  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  you  can  stand  the  gaff.  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Grin- 
nell  has  caught  them — but  then — "  and  I  sank  back  breathless. 

"When  do  we  start?"  she  asked. 

THIS  CASE  PERTAINING  TO 
BONEFISH  OF  THE  BISCAYNE 


The  sun  shone  on  the  deep  blue  ribbon  of  the  distant  Gulf  Stream, 
shimmered  upon  the  turquoise  waters  of  the  reefs,  and  beat  with 
merciless  perseverance  on  my  head  as  I  laboriously  shoved  our  small 
though  heavy  craft  over  the  shallow  flats.  A  cloud  of  white  herons 
arose  from  the  dark  green  of  the  mangroves,  startled  no  doubt  by 


a  sudden  burst  of  profanity  occasioned  by  my  bare  foot  intruding 
upon  the  private  domain  of  a  hidden  and  very  resentful  crab. 

Unfortunately  the  tide  was  ebbing.  I  have  always  preferred  the 
beginning  of  the  flood  for  large  bonefish,  but  I  have  ever  noticed 
that  tide  and  time  have  rarely  suited  their  convenience  to  mine.  The 
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Wrttet  becoming  dcepei  I  1 1 1  ml  mi  I  iiitu  the  hoal  alining  a  weller  of 

roil    bait  paiN,  lauding  m  l,  ami  harp  i  line  ami.  maiming  an  oar,  did  what 

gur  I  '!ngli*h  cousins  would  i. ill    .1  I'D  nl  | Mini iiik 

SuddcnK  I  Irom  h«M  |ioMtion  in  I  In-  how,  iu  .1  large  devil  lish  or  ray. 
It  l,t\  no <t i< >nl< .1  blue  shadow  mi  tlx-  bottom.  Against  this  species  I  have 
fM*r  *  hen shed  an  antipatln  and  so  with  blundering  haste  I  made  ready  the 
Iftrpooti,  attached  it  to  the  |«>le,  i  oiled  the  line  in  its  bucket,  and  com 
mrtued  ■  mm  lautioiis  si. ilk  I  stood  motionless  in  the  how,  harpoon  poised 
fur  the  i  ast  while  I  poled  on  ( >iu  shadow  or  the  movement  of  my  oar  he 
truyed  mil  appioaih  and.  with  a  peculiar  undulating  llutter  of  his  bat-like 
wings,  the  ra\  moved  oil 

We  piesse«l  on  in  puisuit.  M>  challenge  of  a  sudden  spurt  was  met  hy 
the  ra\  whi»  h  glided  over  the  hottom  with  remarkahle  speed,  t lit*  poison  harh 
in  his  tail  plainly  visihle.  Perspiration  ran  down  my  forehead  and  nearly 
blinded  me  while  m\  arms  ached  with  the  exertion.  The  ray,  however,  like 
a  will  o  the  wisp,  floated  along  through  the  \vater,  the  under  part  of  his 
wings  showing  the  clear  while,  as  he  skimmed  over  sponges  and  clumps  of 
Coral  lai  down  heneath  the  surfaic. 

"Let  him  rest  a  hit,"  I  panted.  "Maybe  he'll  slow  up  if  we  don't  press 
him  too  hard  " 

"L"  smiled  indulgently  and  lowered  her  iron. 

"Well,  it  might  he  as  well  to  let  him  rest.  I  think  he  needs  it." 

1  smoked  a  cigarette,  cooled  off  a  bit,  and  then  we  resumed  our  quest 
for  our  quarry.  We  had  not  gone  two  hundred  yards  before  "L"  spotted 


'i. lie  had  apparently  been  rendered,  'loo  large  lo  load  into 
the  boat  and  too  heavy  lo  low,  we  de<  ided  to  <  ul  oul  the 
harpoon  and  leave  him  where  he  lay,  lo  be  food  Im  hoi 
I  reached  down  with  my  knife  and  nil  a  slit  iu  his  lough 
hide,  pulling  at  the  harpoon  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  it. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  great  since,  a  blinding  wall  of  waler, 
something  long,  sinuous  and  black  shot  up  and  the  poi  on 
barb  on  the  lashing  tail  buried  it  elf  in  the  boat's  side  not 
an  inch  from  my  arm. 

Relinquishing  the  line,  I   fell  bar  k  into  the  boat  while 
I.    with  her  slabbing  lance  dually  destroyed  the  "ray's 
Inline  interest  in  life.  It  had  been  a  close  squeak  and  my 
inaemic  friendship  for  the  species  was  hardly  strengthened 
by  this  little  adventure. 

"Well,  what  is  the  object  of  this  expedition  of  yours?  Are 
we  going  bonelishing  or  are  we  to  continue  prodding  these 
flat-fish  all  over  the  ocean?"  queried  "I.." 

"The  former,"  I  exc  laimed.  "Bonefish  it  is." 

We  worked  our  way  between  two  densely  wooded  man- 
grove islands,  paused  to  admire  the  myriad  snappers  that 
congregated  about  the  roots,  watched  an  indolent  though 
suspicious  snook  swim  slowly  by,  and  finally  took  up  our 
position  near  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  the  tide 
gushed.  I  reasonerl  that  here  bonefish  would  have  to  pass 


I  him,  motionless  on  a  large  weed  bed.  This  time  I  paddled  the  boat  and 
the  faint  sound  failed  to  arouse  him.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  approached,  I 

i  watched  with  fascination  my  wife  draw  back  her  arm,  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  swift  forward  sweep,  launch  the  harpoon.  It  whistled 
through  the  air.  entered  the  water,  and  struck  the  ray  about  midships.  "L" 
took  a  half  turn  about  the  stempost,  and  as  the  slack  pulled  taut  with  a 
sudden  jerk.  I  was  nearly  thrown  backwards  from  the  boat. 

We  circled  south,  a  great  wave  curling  out  from  our  flying  bow,  the 
harpoon  taut  as  a  bank's  mortgage  fortunately  held.  Then  north  again  and 
finally  out  towards  the  open  sea,  a  maneuver  that  failed  to  win  my  ap- 
proval. Finally  the  ray  stopped  to  sulk  and  we  crept  cautiously  up  on  the 

j  line.  "L"  held  the  stabbing  lance  while  I  acted  as  reserve  with  my  38 

I  calibre  Colt.  I  saw  her  thrust  viciously  down  into  the  water;  there  was  a 
violent  swirl,  and  we  were  off  again  at  a  rollicking  pace. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  rushes  became  shorter  and  a  crimson 
trail  marked  his  route.  Finally  we  were  enabled  to  approach  so  close  that 
we  were  riding  nearly  above  him  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  study- 
ing his  method  of  swimming.  A  final  thrust  of  the  lance  and  the  coup  de 
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en  route  to  their  feeding  grounds  while  the  current  riffling 
the  surface  would  not  make  us  so  apparent  as  would  the 
clear,  shallow  water  of  the  bay. 

The  boat  having  been  made  fast  to  a  solitary  mangrove 
sapling,  we  baited  our  hooks  and  cast  out  on  some  spots  of 
white  sand.  Inasmuch  as  our  advent  had  driven  off  any 
bonefish  in  the  vicinity,  I  knew  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  patiently  till  others  came  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Were  you  a  Jamaican  Negro  peasant — with  a  guilty  conscience — you  would 
hesitate  before  passing  a  silk-cotton  tree  at  night.  If  you  simply  had  to 
continue  your  way  along  the  road  beneath  the  far-flung  branches  of  this 
Indo-African  giant,  you  would  quickly  summon  to  mind — if  superstition  had 
left  you  any — a  variety  of  lucky  sayings  which  you  would  repeat- aloud  and 
thus  ward  off  the  duppies  that  inhabit  the  numerous  hideous  spurs  of  this  tree. 

These  weird  buttresses  extend  tortuously  along  the  ground  for  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  all  directions  before  they  sink  deep  into  the  earth  in  strong 
twisted  roots.  Thus  this  unique  tree  is  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
repeated  hurricanes  and  is  left  to  tower  undisturbed  over  the  devastation  of  the 
most  fierce  manifestations  of  the  elements  from  age  to  age. 

The  American  traveler  can  see  many  fine  silk-cotton  trees  in  the  near-by 
islands,  but  the  monster  Ceiba  on  the  Spanish  Town  road  in  Jamaica,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  traverse  that  island-Elysium.  They  read 
the  sign  "Tom  Cringle's  Tree."  But  no  cruise  director  or  native  guide  answers 
the  cocky  tourist's  "So  what?"  The  cruise  director,  if  he  knows  it,  finds  it  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  to  his  charges  who  already  have  one  foot  poised  preparatory 
to  departure  to  the  next  point  of  interest;  the  native  guide  would  rather  not  go 
into  the  subject  with  his  irreverent,  incredulous  visitors.  Persistent  inquiry, 
however,  among  the  lackadaisical  residents  and  shopkeepers  in  Kingston  will 
elicit  the  information  that  the  tree  is  named  for  Tom  Cringle!  If,  contrary  to 
the  islanders'  thinking,  one  is  not  completely  satisfied  with  that,  sufficient 
perseverance  will  provoke  an  account  of  the  happenings  that  took  place  beneath 
this  very  tree — in  1810  or  thereabouts. 

The  story  (Adapted  from  the  account  given  in  "Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  by 
Michael  Scott;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Son,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1915)  is  that  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Cringle,  third  officer  of  the  Firebrand,  was  on  shore  leave  in  Jamaica 
visiting  the  estates  of  a  friend  in  Liguanea.  During  his  visit  one  of  the  peasants, 
the  head  cooper  of  the  plantation,  died;  and  Tom  Cringle,  despite  his  host's 
dissuasions,  determined  to  witness  the  wake  taking  place  that  night. 

He  rose  from  his  bed  about  midnight  and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices 


At  the  left,  a  ghost  skeltering  tree. 
Among  these  leaves  and  tranches 
the  "duppy"  takes  up  his  ahode 
ready  for  mischief,  friendly  or  hos- 
tile, at  the  witch  doctor's  kidding 
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^^asK-day  for  the  Jamaican 
oaky  needs  only  a  pail,  basin, 
and  crate,  the  crate  having 
traveled  a  long  way  to  form  the 
pedestal  for  the  pickaninny  s 
hath  tuh.  At  the  top  of  the 
page,  the  Jamaican  basket  ven- 
dors unload  wares  at  Kingston 


and  a  loud  drumming,  picked  his  way  through  the  brush  toward  the  Negro  huts.  Nearing  the  place  where 
the  "grand  play"  was  being  held,  he  heard  a  melodious  bass  voice  burst  into  a  wild,  plaintive  recitative 
and  then  a  loud,  piercing  chorus  of  female  voices.  He  slunk  along  guiltily,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  cheap 
intruder,  and  stopped  behind  the  broad  trunk  of  the  great  tree  that  was  thenceforth  to  bear  his  name. 

In  the  glare  of  the  resinous  torches  that  surrounded  the  corpse,  Lt.  Cringle  saw  a  large  clearing  before 
the  cottages;  and  on  the  ground  sat  a  circle  of  women  swaying  their  bodies  in  rhythm  with  their  hysterical 
dirge.  In  the  center  of  the  ring  lay  the  body  of  the  departed,  in  an  open  coffin  set  upon  two  low  stools, 
and  nearby  stood  four  men  who,  at  intervals,  beat  upon  their  gumbies,  while  the  chief  performers,  three 
basses,  naked  to  the  waist,  spun  about  the  outer  circle  waving  their  hands  high  in  the  air  as  each  in  turn 
took  up  the  chant,  which  was  addressed  to  the  solemnly  silent  head  cooper: 

"I  say,  broder,  you  can't  go  yet; 
When  de  morning  star  rise,  den  we  put  you  in  a  hole. 
Den  you  no  in  a  Africa. 

White  man  can't  come  dere  and  say  dam  rascal  why  you  no  work? 
Buccra  white  man  can't  catch  duppy,  no,  no,  no." 

Meanwhile,  the  stealthy  Tom  observed  the  grave-digger,  who  was  suitably  occupied,  his  covetous  eyes 
glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  three  gourds  upon  a  stand  which  was  near  the  head  of  the  bier. 

Suddenly  the  mourners  shrieked,  clapped  their  hands  three  times,  and  rushed  into  the  surrounding 
cottages.  The  grave-digger  came  and  squatted  himself  near  the  coffin,  looked  reproachfully  toward 
the  sky,  as  if  to  chide  the  morning  star  for  being  late,  and  with  his  unsterilized  fingers,  tasted  of  the 
pork  in  the  first  calabash.  Soliloquizing  to  the  effect  that  there  was  salt  in  the  pork  and  that  duppies 
could  not  bear  salt,  he  ate  it  all  up,  placing  the  gourd  on  the  dead  man's  chest.  The  yam  in  the  second 
gourd  also  contained  salt,  he  said,  and  he  "mus'  let  no  duppy  taste  dat!"  So  he  appropriated  the  yam 
and  put  the  empty  vessel  in  the  coffin.  Now  the  one  with  the  rum!  "No  salt  here,"  he  mumbled  ruefully 
as  the  brimming  "cup"'  quivered  in  his  eager  hands.  "Duppy  love  rum — if,"  he  added  after  a  long 
moment's  hesitation,  "it  be  well  strong.  Let  me  see."  He  took  a  great  gulp  of  that  most  famous  of  all 
Jamaican  products.  "Massa!  Duppy  never  touch  dat!  Who  put  water  in  dis  rum,  eh?"  When  he  had 
finished  it,  he  was  about  to  lay  the  third  gourd  with  the  others  when  he  looked  {Continued  on  page  77) 
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CHINESE  ROOF  TILES 


ANTOINETTE 
PERRETT 


We  might  never  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  vast  romance  of  Chinese  roof 
tiles  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  horse  that  we  discovered  at  an  auction  and 
brought  home,  tenderly  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  Chinese  brocade.  Practically- 
speaking,  this  was  hard  on  the  brocade  but  emotionally  it  was  more  than  justifiable, 
for  the  horse  has  been  a  rare  experience  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  color,  for 
instance,  is  precious.  It  is  a  rich  green  between  malachite  and  emerald,  with  a  glaze  that  is  no  longer 
hard  and  clear  but  that  has  aged  into  an  immeasurable  softness  like  that  of  ancient  bronze.  It  is  not 
this  age-wrought  charm  alone,  however,  that  accounts  for  his  soulfulness.  His  eyes  are  kindly.  His 
mouth  widens  into  a  contagious  grin.  His  forelocks  and  tail  both  culminate  in  what  we  realized 
immediately  was  the  very  acme  of  intelligence  and  expressed  a  definite  personality. 

I  don't  know  what  an  expert  would  think  of  his  form.  Judged  by  Arabian  standards,  by  grace  and 
beauty  of  carriage,  by  lightness  and  inherent  slenderness,  he  is  just  a  short,  stocky,  and  sturdy 
Mongolian  pony.  Judged  by  the  large  T'ang  horses  of  Bactrian  breed,  with  their  arched  necks  and 
high-school  pawings,  with  their  elegant  prancings  and  rich  caparisons,  he  may  seem  awkward,  short- 
legged,  and  under-bred.  His  chest  does  somehow  remind  you  of  a  pouter  pigeon.  He  has  two  deep 
wrinkles  that  stretch  from  ear  to  ear  beneath  his  chin.  Three  deep  furrows  mark  his  sides  about  the 
middle.  For  the  rest  you  must  not  trace  his  outlines  or  his  joints  on  an  anatomical  chart  if  you 
wish  to  comprehend  him  in  all  his  inwardness.  Instead  you  must  take  him  as  he  is  with  all  his 
improvements  and  abridgments  of  nature,  and  then  lose  yourself  in  admiration  of  his  clipped  and 
upstanding  mane,  in  amusement  at  his  curved  and  upright  tail,  his  swashbuckling  forelock  and  his 
richly  encircling  fetlocks  that  have  all  been  waved  in  perpetuity. 

Chinese  roof  ornaments  is  a  vast  subject  and  one  that  a  collector  will  find  vastly  stimulating.  Here 
we  are  showing  just  a  few  horses  and  what  the  Germans  very  aptly  call  Dachreiter,  roof  riders,  but 

even  here  you  will  come  upon  the  greatest  variety.  A  fleet  horse  fairly 
flying  along  in  space.  Then  again,  a  horse  seated  on  his  haunches  with  all 
the  immobility  of  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture.  A  placid  lama  on  his  quiet 
steed.  A  short-legged  full-bodied  rollicking  noble  chasing  along  recklessly 
on  a  swift  pony.  Again  the  Dachreiter  are  not  all  mounted  on  horses. 
There  is  a  tranquil  youth  poised  on  a  heifer.  The  Buddhist  Puhien  is 
carried  on  an  elephant.  The  dark  and  ominous  Leishen,  the  god  of 
thunder,  is  mounted  on  a  fiery  dragon.  And  this  contrast  holds  good  with 
other  creatures.  On  one  roof  two  deer  are  facing  one  another  in 
courteous  amity  in  the  center  of  the  ridge  pole.  On  another  a  row  of  birds 
are  perched  companionably  in  the  curve  of  the  hip  rafter,  while  at  the 
end  of  another  hip  rafter,  three  charmingly  imaginative  beasties  look 
for  all  the  world  as  though  they  were  about  to  toboggan  into  space.  The 
hip  may  end  in  a  knob  as  simple  as  a  mushroom  cap  and  as  harmless 
as  a  wintry  bud.  Again,  it  may  be  clamped  down  by  a  horribly  night- 
marish, writhing  crocodile,  for  the  Chinese  roof  is  not  only  a  material 
covering;  it  is  a  protecting  screen  against  the  demons  of  the  air.  And 
when  it  comes  to  this  protection,  the  Chinese  imagination,  under  all  its 
smooth  and  impenetrable  surface  of  immobility  and  self-restraint,  can  be 
very  active  and  teeming  with  invention.  This  accounts  for  all  the 
creatures,  actual  and  legendary,  symbolic  and  imaginative,  that  have 
been  posted  on  their  roofs,  and  the  extraordiaary  vitality  with  which  they 
have  been  imbued  by  the  creators  who  designed  and  carved  them. 
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Oi  l  I  N  11  Y  augmented  by 
outstanding  examples  of 
old  silver  by  Paul  de  Lamerie 
and  other  great  silversmiths  of 
the  18th  Century,  the  Vernay 
Collection  makes  available  a 
wide  selection  of  pieces  suit- 
able for  important  Gifts, 
Trophies,  or  additions  to  one's 
own  collection. 


In  the  February  issur  an  impor- 
tant pair  of  Chippendale  Mirrors 
trill  be  illustrated. 


A  group  of  distinguished  examples  of  Early  English  and  Irish  silver,  the  pair  of  cups  and 
covers  by  John  Hamilton,  Dublin  1703,  the  one  in  center  George  II,  date  1739.  The  small 
heavy  square  salvers  by  Paid  de  Lamerie,  1726;  Coffee  pot  date  1726.  Irish  circular  tray, 
George  II  period  date  1750. 

Vernav 
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OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER,  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty- Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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this  is  the  difference 


ze^tf  ifs  SAN  DEM  AN! 


GREATNESS  in  a  Sherry  or  Port  is 
not  the  achievement  of  a  year 
or  two  or  twenty.  It  has  taken  the  six 
generations  of  the  Sandeman  family 
to  acquire  the  rare  skill  to  produce  the 
most  distinguished  Sherries  and  Ports 
in  the  world. 

-To  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Old 
World  and  to  the  most  discriminating 
tastes  of  the  New  World  —  Sandeman 
Sherries  and  Ports  offer  a  difference 
with  distinction  ...  a  difference  your 
guests  cannot  overlook. 

Sandeman  Imported  Sherries  and 
Ports  are  available  at  the  better  res- 
taurants and  clubs;  or  by  the  bottle 
or  case  at  your  favorite  retail  store. 


Sherries— Alcohol  18%  to  20*%  by  volume. 
Ports—Alcohol  19%  to  2i<k  by  volume. 


SANDEMAN 


SHERRIES  AND  PORTS 

Produced  and  Bottled  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  INC.,  N.  Y.  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S. 


New  b 


oora  in 


Haiti 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

allowance  of  ten  cents  a  day,  from 
which  they  buy  and  prepare  their 
own  preferred  native  dishes. 

A  Haitian  servant  is  a  model 
of  dignity  and  dependability,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  is  not  asked  to 
do  anything  outside  prescribed 
bounds.  A  chauffeur,  for  instance, 
would  resent  being  asked  to 
sprinkle  the  rose  bushes,  and  a 
nursemaid  would  surely  take  it 
amiss  if  it  were  suggested  that  she 
set  the  dining,  room  table.  But 
contentment  and  efficiency  are 
achieved  by  letting  each  wheel  ro- 
tate wholly  in  its_  own  groove. 

Life  in  Port-au-Prince  may  be 
an  indolent  one,  or  it  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  rapid  pace,  at  least 
in  the  mild,  June-like  winter;  in 
the  summer  noon-day  siestas  are 
compulsory.  There  is  no  lack  of 
social  diversion  for  those  with  a 
mind  to  it:  bridge  games,  dancing, 
afternoon  teas,  concerts,  late 
movies.  The  seeker  of  outdoor  di- 
version, on  the  other  hand,  has 
everything  from  mountain-climb- 
ing to  mule-riding  at  his  disposal. 

It  is  normally  very  easy  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Haitians, 
either  of  high  or  low  degree.  One 
meets  the  former  at  the  clubs  and 
at  the  cafes. 

As  for  the  country  people,  they 
are  independent — yes — but  genu- 
inely friendly  and  simple-hearted, 
returning  any  advance  in  kind.  If 
one  speaks  French,  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Astor 
and  Lambert  yachts  have  made 
Haitian  waters  their  favorite 
place  of  anchorage  the  last  two 
or  three  winters,  or  that  a  growing 
stream  of  visitors  have  invaded  the 
most  mysterious  and  intriguing  of 
Caribbean  islands.  Haiti  has  an  as- 
sured appeal  for  everyone  with  an 
eye  for  the  curious  and  the  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  a  desire  to  escape 
the  growing  jostle  of  Northern 
cities.  One  can  really  find  a  throw- 
back here  to  the  more  placid  ways 
of  the  past.  And  possibly,  just  as 
the  reader  of  this  paragraph  has 
forgotten  the  twentieth  century, 
rented  a  tropic  villa,  and  composed 
his  overtensed  nerves,  his  ears  will 
be  assaulted  by  the  fearful  strains 
of  "Knock,  Knock"  on  the  next 
door  radio.  But,  as  previously  re- 
marked, the  Haitians  are  the  most 
courteous  of  people.  They  will 
tune  down  the  set  gladly,  on  re- 
quest, and  remember  to  keep  it 
tuned  down. 

The  2000-mile  inland 
marine  kighway 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
Spring  will  see  our  friend's  pro- 
gram reversed.  A  week  in  April 
and  another  in  May  will  get  his 
craft  up  to  the  Chesapeake.  Then 
an  early  summer  vacation — ten 
days  or  so — in  June  will  witness 
his  return  to  the  boat's  home  an- 
chorage at  Englewood. 

This  year  at  least  a  dozen  small 
boat  owners  known  personally  to 
us  hired  professional  skippers — of 
whom,  incidentally,  a  surprising 


number  are  available  for  the  win 
ter  months  at  astonishingly  mod 
erate  wages — to  take  their  craft 
South  for  them.  Later,  when  the 
opportunity  to  get  themselves 
away  came,  the  owners  hastened 
South  by  train  or  automobile  to 
take  over  their  craft  and  they 
planned  to  spend  anywhere  from  a 
few  weeks  to  as  many  months  in 
idling  over  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Fishing,  bathing  and 
cruising — all  are  offered  under 
ideal  conditions  in  Florida  waters 
during  the  winter.  Add  to  these 
attractions  the  special  drawing- 
powers  of  the  annual  mid-winter 
race  to  Nassau,  the  St.  Petersburg- 
to-Havana  race,  and  the  regular 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami  regattas— 
the  latter  one  of  the  best  of  the 
whole  year — and  you  have  a  fair 
summary  of  the  different  reasons 
why  so  many  Northerners  now  re- 
fuse  to  lay  their  boats  up  for  the 
winter,  but  instead  leave  for  the 
South  each  fall  the  moment  they 
are  able  to  get  away. 

Today,  all  that  is  needed  wholly 
to  provide  a  protected  inland 
waterway  to  below  Miami  is  the 
construction  of  thirty-one  miles  oi 
canal  between  Bordentown  and 
South  River,  New  Jersey.  The  cos 
involved  in  this  final  undertaking 
will,  it  is  true,  amount  to  nearh 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Yet 
plans  for  its  commencement  havt 
already  been  seriously  discussed 
Unless  we  miss  our  guess,  the  proj 
ect  eventually  will  be  carried  ou 
and  so  end  the  single  twenty-three 
miles  of  ocean-going  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Manasquam  Inlet  and 
the  half  dozen  miles  rounding  Capi 
May  that  alone  remain  to  be  dom 
away  with,  if  the  New  York-to-; 
Miami  route  is  to  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  an  inland  waterway. 

How  much,  many  yachtsmei 
have  been  prone  to  ask,  has  th 
virtual  completion  of  the  inland 
route  benefited  the  sport  in  thi 
South?  Well,  last  winter  saw  an 
increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  i 
the  number  of  Northern  craft 
which  went  South.  This  seaso: 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  forty  per  cent  in 
crease.  In  Biscayne  Bay  alone 
thirty  additional  private  dock 
have  been  built  during  the  pas 
fall  to  accommodate  the  expect 
increase  and  ten  extra  slips  havi 
been  recommended  for  the  cit} 
yacht  basin.  Since  visiting  crat 
are  not  required  to  register,  ther 
is  no  reliable  record  of  the  numbe 
of  visiting  boats  docking  a 
Miami.  But  last  winter  there  were 
at  the  very  least,  three  hundrei 
such  craft,  of  which  two  third 
measured  less  than  fifty  feet. 

"Yachts  valued  conservative!; 
at  $50,000,000  moor  in  Miani 
basin  every  year,"  Captain  Bauder 
superintendent  of  the  Miami  Vach 
basin,  estimates,  "and  althougi 
the  largest  and  most  luxuriou 
craft  afloat  drop  anchor  hen 
the  majority  are  under  100  feet 
The  purchasing  of  yachts  is  sho' 
ing  an  unmistakable  trend  toward 
medium-sized  craft,  which  owner 
find  neither  too  expensive  to  bu 
and  operate,  nor  too  small  fo 
(Continued  on  page  74 
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1  ho  gorgeous  Blur  Mountain* 
.  .  .  •1000  mile*  of  scenic  roads 
.mil  mountain  paths  .  .  .  Sea 
anil  river  fishing  .  .  .  Golf  in 
unsurpassed  settings  .  . 
Trnnis,  riding,  sailing,  polo, 
racing  .  .  .  Hotels  in  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  .  ,  .  Sun  and  sea 
bathing  .  .  .  Native  life  •  < 
Exquisite  vegetation  .  .  . 
Health  bringing  thermal 
springs  .  .  .  Lovely  and  in- 
finite variety. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

A/o7aitet  jOlile  In  -(iny  Sea! 

W/  ' '  "  cvcry  a"urc  °f  tMc  tropics,  yet  freedom  from  the  dis- 
advantages,  Jamaica  bids  you  come  for  the  "Unforgctable 
Holiday."  livery  prospect  is  one  of  beauty — from  palm-fringed 
coral  strands  to  the  temperate  zone  vegetation  of  the  high  moun- 
tains. Day  after  day  of  sunshine,  tempered  by  sea  and  mountain 
breezes — an  equable  climate  never  marred  by  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold — a  climatic  winter  paradise! 

Plenty  of  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  are  at  your  com- 
mand but  you  are  not  rushed  into  set  programmes. 

A  kindly,  hospitable,  English-speaking  people  make  you  wel- 
come. There  are  no  finer  hotels  anywhere  and  the  travelled 
American  is  amazed  at  the  moderate  inclusive  rates. 
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Come  to  Jamaica  for  enjoyment,  happiness,  health!  Bring 
your  motor  car  if  you  wish — four  thousand  miles  of  scenic 
motor  roads  to  tempt  you — though  excellent  cars  and  skilled 
drivers  arc  available. 

I'nited  Fruit,  Canadian  Rational,  Colombian  and  Standard  Fruit  and 
Steamship  liners  and  Van  American  Airways  make  regular  trips.  Full 
information  from  them  or  any  Travel  Agency. 


For  interesting  illustrated  folders  address: 

J.  ROLAND  KAY   .    .    .    Room  402    ...    100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 
OI  TVER  BAINBRIDGE  .  .  .  Room  64JE  .  .  .  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 
TOURIST  TRADE   DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
Kingston  —  Jamaica  —  B.W.I. 

Cables:  "Devboard"  Jamaica       JHK.  .116.86 


TREE  FERN 


RAFTING  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 


CORAL  BATHING  BEACH,  MONTEGO  BAY 


SILVER  SHOWER  WATERFALL 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  PEAK 


ssssms 


V  W,t*  woolen  sJeeves  a^fon:  it  is 


a°d  for  the  SOUTH 


UiH 


c ' o u n t h y  i. in: 


^Men  naturally  like  Teacher's,  because 
it's  a  man's  Scotch.  This  good,  whole- 
hearted whisky  is  smooth,  kind,  mild  .  .  . 
and  more.  There's  a  robust  zest  in 
Teacher's  taste  that  appeals  to  men. 

Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


IE  AGENTS   FOR  THE   UNITED  STATES: 


Schieffelin  &  Co.,  new  york  city 


IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 


armory  I'M 
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Wr  HOME 


OF  \EVV  YORK  CITY 


NEW  i:i>N\  KNIKNCM  IIAVR  COMB  TO  TUB  DRAWING-ROOM,  flt'T  ITS  ORIGINAL  BEAUTY, 
Kl<  II  l\  I  Will  V  IK  MM  I  ION,  Kl  MAINS  I  M  IIW(.II). 


An  Otis  Residence  Elevator  can  be  installed  without  disturbing 
the  established  order  of  things  (as  in  the  Mayer  home  shown  above). 
Its  outer  doors  are  all  that  are  visible.  These  doors  can  be  made  to 
match  your  woodw  ork. 

Behind  these  doors  you  have  a  new  and  modern  convenience. 
A  conveyance  that  removes  the  burden  of  the  stairs  for  Grand- 
mother. A  helpful  handy  man  for  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  household.  A  ready  servant  to  be  used  freely  by  family 
and  guests. 

This  home  elevator  by  Otis  is  as  fine  as  those  in  down-town 
buildings,  only  smaller.  It  can  be  installed  in  either  new  or  existing 
dwellings,  and  in  either  the  city  or  the  country.  It  can  be  operated 
by  any  one  who  can  push  a  button.  It  is  installed  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  Otis  office  of  your  city  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  about 
the  Residence  Elevator  and  the  newer  Personal  Service  Elevator — 
or  you  may  address  us  at  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OTIS     ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


BEHIND  THIS  ItHOWNSIONI',  FRONT  AT  \i  EAST  72ND  HI  RKKT 
IS  ONL  Ol    llll.  PINK  Oi  l)  NEW  YOKK  HOMES. 


a   <  M 


I  i 

It 


THIS    PICTURE   SHOWS   THE    INTERIOR   OF  THE  ELEVATOR 
CAR.  THE  ELEVATOR  RELIEVES  FAMILY  AND  SERVANTS  FROM 
THE  BURDEN  OF  CLIMBING  TWO  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS. 
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A  noble  I 

ricfi  BoHnfijing 

Chartreuse 


TIic  On!;,  FJ 
made  luj  Monks 

—  yet  it  COSta  "<>  more 
than  otliers! 

Distilled  in  the  age-old 
manner  ...  mailt*  with  in- 
finite*  patience  for  full- 
botlinl  llavoranil  delicacy 
of  bouquet —  that  is  Char- 
treuse! Famous  for  omt 
3(H)  years.  ChartreuM-  i- 
now  available  in  fifths. 

V  S-hrnlfv  I ni|Hirt 

Conr.  1036, 
Schemes  Import 
Corp.',  IN.Y. 


Green  110  proof 
Yellow  86  proof 

There  is  only  one 

Chartreuse 

Made  in  Tarragone,  Spain, 
and  in  France 

Sip  Chartreutm — 
straight  ormixeii  with  cognac 

Write  Dept.  C 
Schenley  Import  Corp.,  New- 
York,  for  "The  Story  of  Char- 
treuse"—written  in  France, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 
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THE 


T  N  Til 

luxury 
doubt, 


boudoir  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
prevails,    partially    flue,  no 
to  the  surroundings.  A  hand- 
some Venetian  hed  with  appropriate  elabo- 
ration is  particularly  harmonious  with  the 
modern  dressing  table  which  is  completely 
mirrored,  and  with  the  two-toned  carved 
rug  in  blue-green.  Against  the  modern  wall- 
paper, featuring  a  fan  motif,  these  Venetian 
pieces  introduce  a  combination  of  old  world 
feeling  with  modern  which  is  a  forecast 
of  decorating  to  come.  Frilly  net  curtains 
hang  at  the  windows  and  accent  the  femi- 
nine angle  of  the  room.  Made  especially 
are  the  peach  sheets,  banded  in  white,  with 
twists  of  peach  silk  outlining  the  band.  The 
monogram  in  white  against  the  peach  color 
of  the  sheets  makes  a  smart  design.  It  is  carried  out  in  pillow  slips 
(opposite,  center  left)  guest  towels,  bath  towels,  mat  and  wash  cloths. 
Of  course,  you  may  have  it  on  hamper  or  wherever  a  monogram  is 
important  to  you.  A  satin  puff,  designed  by  Mosse,  is  warm,  light, 
and  of  finest  quality.  All  the  linen  was  especially  designed  for 
Country  Life  by  Mosse.  Dressing  table,  rug,  lamps  and  shades, 
curtains  from  W.  and  J.  Sloane.  Bed  and  chair  from  Lavezzo  and  Co. 
Box  spring,  mattress  and  pillows,  Simmons  from  The  Hale  Bedding 
Co.  Wallpaper  from  Imperial.  Dressing  table  set  and  robe  on  bed 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

To  wear  in  such  a  room,  Bergdorf  Goodman's  confection  of  satin, 
lace,  and  chiffon  was  imported  from  France  and  is  the  color  of 
shimmering  moonlight.  They  call  it  Lune  de  Miel  which  interpreted 
means  "Honeymoon."  The  gown  and  robe  were  designed  to  com- 
plement each  other  and  portray  the  ensemble  idea  which  everyone 
likes.  (Robe  lower  right  opposite;  gown  upper  right  page  70.) 
A  slip  of  the  same  satin  is  trimmed  with  Alenqon  lace  (upper  left 
this  page).  Bedjackets  are  always  essential  and  these  two  from 
American  Xeedlecraft  are  of  satin.  One  is  called  "Flower  Pot"  be- 
cause of  the  shape  of  the  pockets  and  the  other  "Bowknot"  after 
the  little  bows  scattered  over  the  surface.  (Center  and  lower  left.) 

Turn  to  page  70.  Continuing  the  lovely  personal  lingerie,  the 
lower  left  shows  a  slip  and  panties  set  of  crepe  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  trimmed  with  Swiss  lace  in  a  new  way.  Their  blue  satin 
teddy  is  trimmed  deep  with  lace  outlined  in  blue.  All  these  pieces 
are  made  for  you  and  you  alone  by  Edna  Pieker.  Each  piece  is 
worked  out  as  you  wish  it  to  be.  Notice  the  names  and  monograms 
on  almost  everything,  smart  for  one  who  enjoys  that  kind  of  thing. 
Lower  right,  Bergdorf  Goodman's  chiffon  panties  are  banded  deep 
with  Alenqon  lace. 

When  you  have  those  important  few  moments  for  restful  relaxa- 
tion, nothing  could  be  more  inducive  than  chaise  longue  throws  and 
their  matching  pillows.  Carlin  Comforts  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  have 
outdone  themselves  with  the  beautiful  one  in  lace,  trimmed  in  the 
French  manner  with  rosebuds  and  bits  of  ribbon.  Other  selections 
include  more  lace,  frothy  frills  or  marabou  in  two  shades  of  one 
color  such  as  light  and  dark  peach.  At  the  top  of  this  page  is  sketched 
the  robe  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  inspired  by  those  which  monks 
have  worn  for  centuries.  It  is  white,  however,  and  finely  pleated,  the 
cord  tying  in  front  but  leaving  the  back  loose. 
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BON  VOYAGE" 
C.IFTS 

The  giving  of  gift*  to  those, 
who  travel  is  rich  In  age- 
old  legend  and  romance. 

it 

THOUSANDS  who  sail  be- 
yond the  sight  of  land  have 
known  the  thrill  of  receiving 
a  I  )e.in'',  lion  Voyage  (  »tft.  I  oi 
almost  a  century  Dean's  has 
specialized  in  gifts  for  sea- 
going travelers.  [Jean's  fa- 
mous BON  VOYACI: 
BOXUS  are  distinguished  by 
their  skilful  planning  and  in- 
clude a  carefully  selected  as- 
sortment which  will  give  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  travelers. 


The  compactness  and  artistry  of 
these  boxes  arc  the  results  of  years 
of  experience. 


Dean's  boxes  or  baskets  arc  treas- 
ures in  themselves  and  hundreds 
have  traveled  the  world  over  having 
performed  many  useful  purposes. 


There  are  over  100  styles  of  these 
delightful  gifts  to  select  from  and 
it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say 
that  each  style  has  an  individuality 
all  its  own. 

*3  to  $40 

"Delivered  to  boat,  tram  or  plane 

Booklet  on  "BON  VOYAGE"  Boxes 
and  Baskets  with  style  numbers 
and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

73  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
One  Door  West  of  Park  Avenue 
Established  98  years 
Telephone  REgent  4-39C0 
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ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  MARBLE  MANTEL 

<_4?  rate  example  of  l8tli  Century  Craftsmanship 


This  half-statuary  marble  man- 
tel is  indeed  representative  of 
the  finest  design  and  workman- 
ship of  its  period.  The  frieze 
and  column  inlays  are  Conne- 
mara  Irish  marble,  a  rich,  dark 
green.   Shelf   length,   7  feet; 


height.  5  feet,  10  inches.  Price, 
$4,000.00 

The  andirons  shown  are  18th 
century  English,  hand-chased, 
in  gold  and  bronze  finish. 
Thirty-six  inches  high.  Price, 
$500.00 


Please  write  for  photographs  and  information 
about  antique  fireplace  equipment  of  any  period. 
Our  stocks  are  unsurpassed  in  this  country. 

WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

1C  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Established  lizj  "Everything  for  the  Fireplace' 


Olivotti's  house  and  garden  furnishings  arc  un- 
excelled specimens  of  the  various  periods .  .  .  The 
collection  includes  antique  furniture,  mantels, 
textiles,  Venetian  glassware,  founlains,  bird  baths, 
statuary,  benches  and  many  other  works  of  art. 


INCORPORATED 

867  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FLORENCE— s  piazza  ottaviani  VENICE— grand  canal 


The  2000-mile  inland 
marine  highway 

(Continued  front  page  66) 

ocean  cruising.  The  latter  consid- 
eration is  important  because  yacht 
owners  almost  invariably  succumb 
to  the  lure  of  deep-sea  fishing  once 
they  enter  Gulf  Stream  waters." 

Captain  J.  B.  Mclver,  president 
of  the  Marine  Association  of 
Miami,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  approximately  $2,700,- 
000  was  spent  there  last  season  in 
upkeep,  provisioning,  dockage,  and 
payment  of  the  crews  of  the  visit- 
ing yachts.  Again,  this  winter  is 
expected  to  result  in  the  figure 
jumping  well  over.  $3,000,000. 

To  spend  the  winter  in  Southern 
waters  aboard  your  own  boat  is, 
then,  an  idea  that  is  capturing  the 
imagination  of  a  fast-growing 
number  of  yachtsmen.  Having 
made  the  trip  ourselves,  we  feel 
that  perhaps  we  know  something 
at  first  hand  of  what  an  excellent 
job  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, has  done  in  marking  the 
various  channels*  with  a  uniform 
system  of  abundant  spars,  buoys, 
and  other  markers.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  in  turn,  has  pre- 
pared many  new  charts  and  a 
whole  new  series  covering  the  dis- 
tance from  Norfolk  to  Key  West 
will  probably  be  available  by  the 
time  this  story  appears  in  print.  In 
addition,  any  boat  owner  toying 
with  the  idea  of  spending  a  winter 
in  Florida  is  advised  to  get  hold 
of  a  copy  of  "The  Inside  Route 
Pilot."  It  costs  but  fifty  cents,  for 
which  one  is  afforded  reams  of 
helpful  data,  including  guide  maps, 
tables  of  distances,  depths,  and 
general  information  covering  every 
foot  of  the  voyage. 

Preliminary  hearings 

(Continued  jrom  page  61) 

exploring  again  through  the  pass. 

"Do  you  feel  'em,  when  they 
bite?"  my  wife  queried. 

"Do  you  feel  them?"  and  I 
smiled  at  the  realization  that  was 
in  store  for  her.  "When  hooked, 
my  dear,"  I  began  learnedly,  "the 
bonefish's  one  idea  is  to  reach  deep 
water.  Your  temporary  mission  in 
life  is  to  stop  him  before  he  runs 
all  the  line  off  your  reel  and  to 
pray  that  he  does  not  cut  it  on  a 
branch  of  coral  or  sponge." 

I  laid  my  five-ounce  rod  on  the 
seat,  the  tip  projecting  over  the 
side  several  feet,  while  I  lighted 
a  cigarette.  Suddenly  and  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  it  leaped 
from  its  resting  place,  shot  over 
the  side,  and  slid  rapidly  along 
the  bottom.  "L"  turned  in  time  to 
see  me  scramble  awkwardly  over 
the  gunwhale  and  stumble  away 
in  showers  of  spray.  Not  appre- 
ciating what  had  transpired,  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  my 
strange  actions.  She  watched  me 
wading  along  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble ever  and  anon  pausing  to 
plunge  my  arm — wrist  watch  and 
all — into  the  water.  Then  another 
dash  forward  with  the  same  action 
repeated.  After  some  forty  yards 


of  this  marathon,  I  managed  to 
get  hold  of  the  rod  and  seeing  that 
there  was  but  little  line  left,  I 
sought  to  check  the  fish's  progress. 

In  this  I  was  fortunately  suc- 
cessful and,  feeling  the  drag,  he 
came  to  the  surface  in  a  swirl  of 
foam,  about  one  hundred  and  I 
forty  yards  away.  Two  great  rush- 
es he  made  to  the  west  and  each 
time  I  was  conscious  of  friction 
on  the  line — a  sprig  of  coral  prob- 
ably. By  slow  degrees  the  fish  was 
worked  in  and  I  sensed  his  exhaus- 1 
tion,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  cruising  shark  sent  him  off  again 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fright  and  I  had 
it  all  to  do  over  again.  Without 
warning  he  changed  his  tactics  and 
came  at  me  like  a  quivering  ar- 
row. I  reeled  frantically,  observed 
a  bucklash,  but  had  no  time  to 
stop.  His  wide  tail  furrowed  the 
water  as  he  dashed  wildly  towards 
the  boat. 

"Here  he  is.  I  see  him,"  came  j 
my  wife's  voice,  high  pitched  with 
excitement,  and  she  pointed  with 
rigid  finger.  That  slight  gesture 
was  enough  and  the  bonefish,  see- 
ing it,  turned  and  came  directly 
towards  me.  He  passed  but  a  foot 
away,  breasted  the  tidal  current, 
and  drove  over  the  flats  at  whirl- 
wind speed.  The  line  ran  out. 
stopped  at  the  backlash,  strained 
and  parted. 

"Yes,"  came  "L's"  voice,  "1 
guess  you  do  need  brains  to  land 
a  bonefish." 

"Sez-you,"  and  I  waded  labori-f 
ously  back  to  the  boat  and  climbed 
in,  realizing  that  it  would  be  aj 
long  time  before  we  could  expect; 
any  more  activity. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  can  now 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  catch- 
ing a  bonefish.  I  think  that  I  made 
myself  quite  clear  on  that  point 
before  we  left  home." 

"You  said  that  it  took  skill  and 
brains.  I  do  not  wish  to  offend,  but 
truth  compels  me  to  remark  that 
I  have  so  far  seen  a  demonstra- 
tion of  neither.  If  you  had  waved 
your  arm  at  that  on-coming  fish 
you  could  have  turned  him  back 
and  fought  it  out  over  the  long  dis- 
tance route,"  said  she. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  sit  there 
and  criticize — I'm  waiting  to  see 
what'll  happen  when  you  hook 
one." 

Although  shrimp  is  my  favorite 
bait,  I  had  nevertheless  brought 
along  some  soldier  crabs  as  well, 
taking  the  precaution  of  removing 
them  from  their  shells  before  I  lef 
the  shore.  There  are  those  who  will 
tell  you  that  bonefish  are  indiffer 
ent  to  either  noise  or  motion,  but 
I  don't  believe  it. 

Selecting  a  large  though  dissi 
pated  looking  crab,  I  fastened  him 
on  the  shank  of  the  hook  with  an 
elastic  band.  This  unaccustomed 
pressure  about  his  middle  caused 
his  legs  to  gesticulate  with  abso 
lute  abandon — a  sure  lure  for 
bonefish.  An  hour  went  by  in 
which  low-toned  conversation  sur 
rendered  to  reflective  silence.  A 
fish  hawk  far  up  in  the  blue  whi 
tied  shrilly  as  it  circled  on  wide- 
spread wings.  A  venerable  pelican 
his  saffron  crest  giving  him  a  bald 
appearance,  flapped  grotesquely  by 
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One  of  .1  Pair  of  Hcpplcwhitc  Serpentine  Mahogany  Sideboards  without  drawers;  fluted 
frieze.  The  legs  are  tapered  and  finished  in  moulded  Mock  feet. 

Length  6  feet,  depth  26  inches,  height  33  inches. 

.WHO!  I   FX  RNITURE     PORCELAINS  .   ART  OBJECTS 
OLD  IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  SILVER 
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Burpee's  New  Collarette  Marigold 
"CROWN  OF  GOLD" 

I  Gtld   Medal   Winner.    All-America  Selections. 

""37.  Only  Marigold  with  entirely  ODORLESS 
box*.  Crown  or  top  part  resembles  a  Chrysan- 


..„  Jan- 
Jrlitht. 
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P*t.  JV:  S  os.  Jl  no.  Write  Tor  rree  copy  ot 
Burpe«'»  Seed  Catalog.  Lower  Prices  for  1937. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
S51  Burpee  Bldq.  Philadelphia 
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0  For  information  (nmme 
your  hobby)  and  reserva- 
tions, address  the  hotel 
direct  or  the  New  York 
office:  521  Fifth  avenue, 
auite  1238-41:  Chicago 
office:  180  N.  Michigan 
avenue,  suite  615. 
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vacation  ever  r  bY 

enioved  Y^esl  people  . 
Amenca  s  races. 

TransPO^f  °        oi  those 
There  s  a  "  _.ot  wallers 

B^ore  ^Ihern  home 


"        •«  no  charge 
.„    There  li  no 
agal,^S  service! 
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Up°  have  g^eSl  _«  three 
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ROBERT 
of  the 
Shoreham 
FOLLOWS 
TRADITION 


ROBERT,  famous  maitre  d'hotel  of 
The  Shoreham  at  Washington  pre- 
fers ABBOTT'S  Aged  Bitters.  He 
knows  that  an  aged  bitters  gives 
your  drink  natural,  mellow 
flavor,  which  an  ordinary 
bitters  lacks.  *  When  buying 
bitters,  look  for  the  "ABBOTT 
Man"  on  the  label. 


AGED 
BITTERS 
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BELL 

& 

FLETCHER,  Ltd. 
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Always  one  of  the  truly  illustrious  hotels  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  St.  Regis  is  now  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  resplendent !  Each  room,  each  apartment  is  new, 
thoughtfully  planned  to  the  last  casual  detail  .  .  . 
under  the  guidance  of  Anne  Tiffany.  More  than 
ever,  you  will  enjoy  stopping  at  the  St.  Regis,  or 
living  here  for  the  season  .  .  .  as  do  many  of 
America's  leading  families. 

Rales  by  the  day:  Single  $6  to  $8.  Double  $8  to  $10.  Suiter  of  two 
or  more  rooms  from  $12.  Low  monthly  rentals.  James  0.  Stack,  General 
Manager,  HOTEL  ST.  REGIS,  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street,  New  York. 
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and  I  feared  his  presence  might 
ruin  our  fishing.  He  disappeared 
finally  over  the  mangroves  and 
suddenly  I  saw  with  mute  aston- 
ishment, two  good  sized  bonefish 
not  ten  feet  from  the  boat.  They 
were  feeding  and,  as  they  rooted 
in  the  weeds  for  minute  Crustacea, 
their  broad  tails  would  appear 
above  the  surface.  I  whistled  a  low 
note  of  warning  to  "L"  but  she 
had  already  seen  them,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  her  fascinated  gaze.  The 
camera  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Could  I  reach  it  and  not  be- 
tray my  presence  to  the  bonefish? 
At  that  moment  the  greatest  goal 
in  life  was  the  obtaining  of  that 
picture  of  bonefish  "tailing." 

Inch  by  inch  I  moved  my  foot 
towards  the  open  camera  and, 
hooking  my  toe  behind  it,  drew 
it  towards  me.  Scarcely  daring  to 
look  at  the  feeding  fish,  I  reached 
down  for  the  camera,  saw  that  it 
was  focussed  for  a  distance  of 
seven  feet  with  a  shutter  speed  of 
1/100  of  a  second  and  realized 
that  adjustment  was  unnecessary. 
Not  daring  to  raise  it  so  that  I 
could  look  into  the  finder,  I  aimed 
the  lens  in  the  general  direction 
and  pressed  the  button.  I  looked 
back  to  see  whether  the  fish  had 
noticed  us — they  were  gone.  Had 
they  left  before  I  took  the  picture? 
"Time  alone  would  tell." 

A  half  hour  sped  by  without  ex- 
citement of  any  kind  and  then  I 
saw  the  largest  bonefish  that  I 
have  ever  beheld  swim  indolently 
past  us.  He  swung  half  around, 
changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded 
directly  toward  where  my  soldier 
crab  was  still  wriggling  his  legs  in 
the  center  of  a  sand  spot.  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  world's  rec- 
ord, I  waited  in  agonizing  suspense. 

Then  suddenly  the  line  whipped 
taut,  the  rod  was  nearly  jerked 
from  my  hand,  and  the  reel 
fairly  smoked  as  the  great  fish  tore 
away  down  the  narrow  channel 
towards  deep  water.  I  saw  the  first 
hundred  feet  of  line  melt  from 
the  whizzing  spool,  the  second 
hundred  went  as  fast  and,  as  the 
third  hundred  diminished,  I  ap- 
plied considerable  pressure.  This 
giant  of  his  species  then  did  some- 
thing that  I  personally  have  never 
seen  any  bonefish  do — he  leaped 
his  entire  length  from  the  water 
and  describing  a  shining,  silver  arc 
disappeared  and  resumed  his  mad 
pace.  Six  hundred  feet  of  linen  line 
were  cutting  the  surface  before  he 
turned  and  then  he  described  a 
right  angle.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
second,  the  line  rasped  on  a  piece 
of  coral  and  parted  as  if  cut  by  a 
razor  blade  while  my  world's  rec- 
ord bonefish  went  merrily  on  his 
way.  I  reeled  in  disconsolately. 

Such  indeed,  I  reflected  sagely, 
were  the  vicissitudes  of  piscatorial 
pastimes.  Experience  or  skill  were 
powerless  to  combat  such  a  con- 
tingency. Perhaps  an  all-seeing 
Power  had  besprinkled  the  flats 
with  coral  to  furnish  just  such  pro- 
tection to  its  inhabitants. 

The  tide  had  turned  and  already 
weed  beds  and  coral  rock,  which 
we  had  become  accustomed  to  see- 
ing, were  disappearing  beneath  the 
rapidly  rising  waters.  A  new  line 


had  been  spliced  on  to  what  was 
left  of  the  old,  a  lively  shrimp  im- 
paled upon  the  hook  and  I  arose 
to  make  a  prodigious  cast.  My 
effort  proved  entirely  too  great,  for 
the  baited  hook  with  the  ounce 
sinker,  sailed  through  the  air  to 
land  squarely  in  the  top  of  a  young 
mangrove  tree. 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  you  will 
have  to  get  out  and  go  splashing 
over  there  after  it.  There  won't  be 
a  fish  within  five  miles  when  you 
return."  I  assured  my  petulant 
spouse  that  I  would  be  as  quiet 
as  a  Republican  at  a  Democratic 
convention  and  to  prove  my 
statement,  I  caught  my  trousers  in 
the  oarlock  and  fell  overboard. 
The  splash  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous and  a  cloud  of  white 
coral  mud  spread  out  in  a  widen- 
ing radius.  Not  even  daring  to  look 
at  "L,"  I  wiped  the  water  from  my 
eyes,  wrung  out  my  shirt,  and,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  picked  up 
the  camera  and  waded  across  to 
free  my  line  from  the  branches  of 
the  mangrove.  I  reached  the  cause 
of  my  predicament  and,  fumbling 
amid  the  branches,  finally  succeed- 
ed in  disentangling  my  bedraggled 
shrimp  and  line. 

"L"  was  preparing  to  cast  and 
standing  in  the  knee-deep  water,  I 
unslung  my  picture  box  and  photo- 
graphed the  lady  in  the  act.  As  I 
was  replacing  the  camera  in  its 
case,  my  ears  were  electrified  by 
the  agonized  shriek  of  a  reel. 
Looking  up  I  saw  my  wife's  rod 
bending  the  line  stripping  off  the 
reel  and  all  signs  indicating  that 
a  battle  was  on. 

Now  in  our  family  there  is  a 
rigid  code  to  which  we  adhere. 
When  one  of  us  is  engaged  in  land- 
ing a  fish,  the  other  must  preserve 
the  golden  rule  of  silence  as  far 
as  advice  is  concerned. 

I  now  held  my  peace  as  yard 
after  yard  flew  from  the  reel.  The 
click  had  been  thrown  off  and  pres- 
sure was  exerted  by  means  of  the 
thumb  drag.  Never  before  have  I 
seen  a  bonefish  make  a  longer  run. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  he  sped  and 
I  feared  that  there  would  be  no 
stopping  him,  but  she  did  it.  I 
must  give  her  the  credit  for  it, 
for  she  performed  this  miracle 
when  there  were  but  fifteen  feet  of 
line  left  on  the  spool.  The  fish 
came  towards  her  enabling  valu- 
able line  to  be  regained.  Then  he 
was  off  again,  winding  in  and  out, 
doubling  back  on  his  trail,  yet 
never  once  did  the  line  foul.  There 
were  times  when  the  long  rush  was 
repeated  and  I  groaned  with  fear 
that  he  would  take  all  the  line,  but 
on  each  occasion  the  fish  was 
checked.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was 
as  pretty  an  exhibition  of  angling 
as  I  have  seen  in  many  a  moon. 

In  a  direct  line  from  the  boat 
and  some  three  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, there  grew  in  solitary  in- 
significance, a  mangrove  sprout; 
its  slender  stem  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface.  Well  I  knew 
that  the  stalk  was  supported  by  a 
mass  of  umbrella-like  roots  on 
which  clustered  innumerable  oy- 
sters, whose  shells  were  sharp.  All 
that  was  needed  to  terminate  the 
combat  was  for  the  bonefish  to 
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idgr  ku  k  "I  'In  *  .ipliiu;  in  in  h 
WttV  .»•>  to  ill .iw  tin-  slcnili'l  line 
niM  tin-  nhdU  .mil  fin u  li  our 
l>,-i  irm  r  l»v  the  memm  \  ol  one 
Oft  honrl'nh  lost  Hcing  ever 
pplit  il  ul  the  theory  nl  mrnt.il 
Iriutln  .  I  \> -  is  ncscrtheless 
Mgriucil  to  noic   tli.it   .is  soon 

I  contemplated  l ho  hidden  dan- 
f  ol  the  hi/. ml.  the  lionehsh 
;irted  toward  it.  As  he  prepared 

p.iss  a  lew  leet  Irom  H .  I  m« 
.it  I  "  had  reullmt  her  peril 
ul  mounted  the  stem  seat,  her 
it  extended  Inch  ahove  her  head 
his  prompl  maneuver  saved  the 
iy,  tor  the  taut  line  kirely  grazed 
e  brain  In  s  in  pacing  and  the 
unefish  was  in  the  dear.  Another 
n  minutes  and  it  was  ev  ident  that 
>  was  weakening,  so  much  ^o  that 
was  with  little  difficulty  that  he 
is  led  to  the  boat. 
"Forget  that  silly  camera,"  UV 
Imonished,  "and  come  over  and 
IB  the  landing  net.  I  don't  want 

miss  him  at  the  boat." 

"Not  so,"  I  demurred.  "The  fish 

thine  to  cati  h  and  land.  Far  be 

from  me  to  go  splashing  around. 

•sides  1  want  to  take  a  tew  more 

Ltures." 

With  what  sounded  like  an  ex- 
per.ited  grunt  "L"  reached  for 
e  net.  brought  the  fish  deftly  to 
c  boat  and  scooped  up  her  first 
nefish. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
rk,  green  fringe  of  the  man- 
ives  while  tints  of  rose  and 
reader  were  drawn  across  the 
ening  sky  as  we  rowed  across 
e  flats  towards  home.  Attached 

a  "stringer"  four  large  bone- 
h  swam  easily  in  the  wake  of 
ir  boat;  the  rich  green  color  on 
eir  lucks  melting  into  the  silver 

their  sides.  They  were  nice  fish, 
beit  none  of  my  catching.  Three 
;h  had  1  lost  that  day.  my  wife 
fing  wholly  responsible  for  the 
esence  of  those  that  followed  on. 
"You  know  there  are  times 
hen  you  are  truthful." 
] "I  admit  the  compliment,  but, 
ay  I  ask,  what  occasioned  the  re- 
ark3" 

"Well,  you  once  told  me,"  and 
ere  was  a  twinkle  in  "L's"  gray 
es.  that  it  takes  brain  and  skill 
land  a  bonefish." 

Pickering 

'  (Continued  from  page  49) 

at  the  club  is  now  surrounded 
|r  many  miles  by  land  held 
*thin  the  membership  of  the  club. 
■ie  club  has  prospered  and  enjoys 
Je  good  sport  which  the  country 
id  farmers  have  offered.  As  an 
<jl  fox  hunting  community,  foxes 
Ive  been  plentiful  for  years,  good 
Averts  are  abundant,  and  few  who 
j\e  hunted  with  the  Pickering 
ill  fail  to  praise  the  excellent 
sort  enjoyed. 

;In  1918  Mr.  Clothier  purchased, 
"th  the  consent  of  the  club,  the 
•use  and  grounds  previously 
•inated  by  him  in  1910,  and  then 
Ised  the  property  for  a  long  term 
lthe  club.  In  1928.  when  his  old- 
<(.  daughter  was  married,  he  re- 
vested the  termination  of  the 
^se  of  the  club  house  and  offered 


to  Million  he  liberally  toward  the 
pun  hase  and  renovation  of  a  near- 
by farmhouse  and  property.  The 
present  club  was  thus  aii|uired  in 
I02S  I  he  piopeily  was  enlarged 
and  renovated  and  there  Is  suf- 
ficient acreage  to  tare  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  dub. 


I) 


J, 


■  >\\  ii  in  -i  mm. iioa 

(Continued  from  page  rtJ) 
up  Into  the  silk-cotton  tree.  His 
jaw  dropped  and  his  terror-stricken 
eyes   (  iiwM-d,    the   pupils  almost 
disappearing  under  this  nose. 

Tom  Cringle,  shuddering  with 
apprehension,  also  looked  up  into 
the  tree  against  which  he  was  lean- 
ing. A  large  yellow  snake  was 
slowly  letting  itself  down  over  the 
coffin,  its  tail  coiled  around  the 
lowest  lind)  of  the  silk-cotton  tree, 
its  flickering  fangs  hovering  over 
the  dead  man's  face;  and  its  loud 
hissing  in  the  dead  silence  sound- 
ed as  if  the  very  dew  on  the  night- 
drenched  verdure  were  boiling. 

The  grave-digger  screamed.  The 
devil  had  come  to  get  the  dead 
man's  duppy!  The  startled  third 
officer  of  the  Firebrand,  forgetting 
his  need  for  concealment,  rushed 
forward  away  from  the  tree,  star- 
ing at  the  writhing  snake.  "De 
debil,  de  debil,"  yelled  the  grave- 
digger;  "first  like  a  snake  and  den 
like  hisself.  See  him  white  face 
come  out  of  de  tree;"  and,  beside 
himself  with  fright,  he  leaped  head 
first  into  the  open  grave,  his  legs 
sticking  upward. 

Out  of  the  nearest  houses  ran 
numbers  of  Negroes  and  four  white 
seamen — smugglers  having  a  depot 
among  the  Negro  houses.  Seeing 
Cringle's  uniform,  they  pursued 
him  as  he  fled  into  the  tall  grass 
and  bushes,  and  caught  him  when 
he  tripped  and  fell. 

Cringle's  explanations  were  ig- 
nored. Only  an  avid  sight-seer,  he 
was  accused  of  being  a  spy  and 
was  shanghaied  aboard  his  captors' 
schooner  after  a  long  seven-mile 
ride  to  the  sea.  And  so  Tom  Crin- 
gle had  the  hardihood  to  suppose 
that  he  could  trespass  with  im- 
punity upon  the  duppies'  precincts 
with  no  legitimate  excuse! 

The  superstition  with  which  the 
silk-cotton  tree  is  associated  came 
with  the  Negro  slave  from  Africa, 
and  it  still  persists  in  Jamaica. 
The  belief  is  that  three  days  after 
a  person  dies  (the  burial  having 
taken  place  on  the  day  of  the 
death)  a  cloud  of  smoke  rises  from 
the  grave.  This  wraith,  or  duppy, 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  nearest 
silk-cotton  tree  and  is  then  ready 
for  mischief — friendly  or  hostile, 
dependent  upon  the  machinations 
of  the  Obeahman.  This  witch-doc- 
tor, at  a  price,  will  enthrall  a  dup- 
py and  make  it  work  the  ruin  of 
his  client's  enemy. 

Only  a  few  people  can  see  spirits 
(those  born  with  a  caul);  so,  as 
one  never  knows  when  a  dis- 
gruntled neighbor  or  relative  may 
have  had  obeah  (a  duppy  curse) 
set  upon  him,  it  is  safest  to  follow 
the  established  precaution  of  wear- 
ing a  "guard."  This  amulet  is 
stuffed  with  bits  of  sufficiently 
odoriferous    particles  —  camphor, 


WESTCHESTER 

MY  PLYMOUTH 


STYLED  TO  STAND  OUT  .  .  .  MM  to  stand  up  .  .  .  that's  the  new  1937 
Plymouth  "Westchester"!  Wheelbase  116  inches  .  .  .  body  unusually  roomy 
.  .  .  comfortable  rattle-proof  seals  for  eight  passengers.  The  "Westchester" 
is  equipped  with  curtains,  or  with  safety  glass  all  around  and  window-lift  con- 
trols. Powered  by  the  famous  L-head  Plymouth  engine  noted  for  operating 
economy  and  for  long  life  engineering.  And  Plymouth's  famous  hydraulic 
brakes  assure  safety  at  all  times.  See  your  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer. 
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Enjoy  a  British  Colonial 
holiday  this  winter — over- 
night from  Miami  or  two 
hours  via  daily  airliner 
...  2%  days  by  direct 
ship  from  New  York.  For 
literature,  reservations, 
etc.,  address:  British  Co- 
lonial Booking  Director, 
621  Fifth  Ave.  (Suite 
1238-41),  N.  Y.  —  or  the 
Chicago  office  at  180  N. 
Michigan  Ave.  (Suite  615). 
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MIAMI 
BEACH 


id-winter  escape  to  Sunshine! 


Plan  a  mid-winter  respite  from 
icy  weather — the  Pancoast  way. 
Winter  cares  fade  away  on  the 
Pancoast's  golden  private  beach. 
Lazy  hours  of  sunning  in  the  Pan- 
coast  Cabana  Colony,  healthy 
outdoor  exercise,  golf  on  nearby 
velvet-green  courses,  silver  spray 
in  warm  surf — these  are  things 
that  rebuild  mental  and  physical 
reserves  and  allow  you  to  return 
to  Northern  homes  and  business 
with  renewed  vitality. 

For  those  who  favor  action — 
the  gay  whirl  of  social  life,  the 


Races,  big  game  fishing,  clubs 
and  casinos — all  are  conveniently 
nearby.  You'll  enjoy  them  with 
congenial  companions  from  a 
carefully  selected  clientele.  It's 
the  refreshing  opposite  to  shut-in 
Northern  winters  —  unique  be- 
cause "there's  only  one  Miami 
Beach!"  And  now,  at  the  height 
of  the  season,  reservations  well 
in  advance  are  essential  because 
— "there's  only  one  Pancoast!" 

•jr  Arthur  Pancoast,  President 
Norman  Pancoast,  Manager 


Pancoast 


D  I  R-E-CT  l_Y  •  ON  X-H-E- 


OCtAN  • 


musk,  garlic  or  asafetida — to  drive 
off  the  ghosts  and,  unintentionally, 
curious  white  folks  as  well.  Tour- 
ists who  find  themselves  in  a  mar- 
ket crowd,  in  a  well-filled  tram,  in 
church,  or  in  the  movies  will  fur- 
tively complain  to  one  another  of 
the  Boquet  d'  Afrique,  not  in  the 
least  appreciating  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  a  charmed  circle  which 
no  "mean"  spirit  will  penetrate. 

Another  curious  Ceiba  may  be 
seen  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
island.  One  passes  it  on  the  way 
to  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
wharf  in  the  little  harbor  town  of 
St.  Ann's  Bay.  A  ponderous  ce- 
ment tomb  nestles  trustingly 
among  its  Dantesque  roots.  The 
forthright  epitaph  gives  rise  to 
many  conjectures: 

"Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

WILLIAM  BOLT 
who  after  having  been  an  inhabitant 
of  this  world  full  73  years,  renounced 
its  pomp  and  vanities  the  26th  day  of 

March,  180S. 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  am  at  length 
set  free 

From  every  malice,  pride  and  calumny: 
The  rugged  paths  of  life  no  longer  tire, 
Nor  base  ingratitude  provoke  my  ire ; 
Let  storms  arise,  let  thundering  billows 
roar, 

Safe  now  at  anchor,  all  my  fears  are 
o'er. 

Worldly  solicitude  nor  war's  alarms 
My  peace  annoy,  nor  summon  me  to 
arms; 

Female  inconstancies  no  longer  vex, 
Nor  life's  intricacies  shall  more  per- 
plex. 

For  now,  celestial  peace,  a  Lethe  proves, 
And   sweet   oblivion    every    care  re- 
moves." 

The  Institute  of  Jamaica  sup- 
plies the  information  that  William 
Bolt  "was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly for  St.  Ann's  Bay  in  1790." 
Whether  or  not  it  was  politics  (in 
slave  times)  that  drove  Squire  Bolt 
to  depart  with  such  flourish  can 
only  be  surmised.  He  evidently 
had  a  bad  time  of  it,  from  every 
quarter,  and  it  appears  he  wished 
only  to  lay  himself  down  in  a  spot 
unlikely  to  be  molested.  He  may 
even  have  solicited  the  ghoulish 
companionship  of  duppies  which 
his  choice  of  a  resting  place  prom- 
ised, thus  to  consummate  his  mar- 
tyrdom. But  the  poor  fellow's  wish 
for  solitude  was  arrogantly  pooh- 
poohed  when  the  United  Fruit 
Company  planted  its  bustling  sheds 
and  offices  near-by  and  built  its 
road  right  in  front  of  the  defence- 
less slumberer  over  which  heavy 
motor  and  ox-drawn  trucks,  full 
of  green  bananas,  rumble  by. 

Resume  in  ski  minor 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

up,  maybe,  in  some  French  Cana- 
dian inn  where  the  picturesque 
qualities  may  have  to  make  up  for 
some  of  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments you  might  like  and  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  if  available.  But 
you'll  be  in  a  foreign  country. 

There  are  two  or  three  wholly 
French  ski  clubs  in  Montreal  and 
innumerable  village  clubs  that 
have  produced  star  performers. 
(The  lad  who  won  the  great 
Tremblant  Kandahar  race  last 
season  was  a  local  boy  who  made 
good  on  borrowed  skis.)  You 
should  be  verv  much  aware  of  a 


French  touch  to  skiing,  a  legiti- 
mate development  of  the  old  days 
of  the  racquettc,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  ski  country  where  they 
have  been  at  it  for  donkey's  years. 

You'll  like  the  Laurentians,  if 
you  get  bored  with  repetitive 
downhill  running  in  one  area  and 
want  to  tour.  There  are  the  usual 
super  trails  on  Tremblant,  Baldy, 
and  other  mountains;  and  there 
are  great  open  hills  for  practice  at 
Shawbridge,  St.  Saveur,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Val  Morin,  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  special  joy  in  skiing  in 
the  Laurentians,  and  the  point  in 
going  there  if  you  have  the  time, 
is  to  wander  overland  from  village 
to  village,  making  a  pub-crawl  of 
it  if  you  wish,  though  it's  hard  to 
climb  on  beer,  I  find.  You  travel 
light,  lunch  in  a  different  village 
each  day,  and  return  to  the  com- 
fort of  your  headquarters  each 
evening.  Though  there  are  no 
funiculars  or,  to  date,  no  ski-tows, 
the  C.N.R.  and  C.P.R.  are  con- 
venient if  you  want  to  ski  most 
of  the  day  and  come  back  by  train 
at  night,  or  vice  versa.  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  the  train  up  the 
line  in  the  morning  and  ski  back 
during  the  day. 

There  are  very  comfortable  and 
reasonable  hotel  accommodations 
at  St.  Jovite  and  St.  Margaret's, 
and  most  of  the  other  villages 
have  pensions  and  small  hotels 
that  are  above  the  average,  and 
two  or  three  smart  new  places  are 
due  to  start  or  to  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  most  comfortable 
thing  in  the  way  of  accommoda- 
tion is  of  course  the  Seigniory 
Club,  where  you  can  usually  ar- 
range to  be  introduced  by  a  mem- 
ber or  by  a  CPR  or  club  repre- 
sentative. 

There's  comfort  of  traditional 
character  in  the  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  at  Quebec  City,  which 
prides  itself  on  its  patronage  of 
winter  sports;  also  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier  in  Ottawa — though  in 
both  cases  you  have  to  go  some 
little  distance  each  day  to  the  ski 
country,  particularly  at  Ottawa. 
But  the  Gatineau  country  north 
of  the  latter  is  charming.  Two  ex- 
cellent clubs  have  developed  trails 
on  one  of  the  largest  mountains; 
and  it,  too,  is  worth  exploring. 
You  can  get  passable  skiing  within 
week-end  reach  of  Toronto  and 
even  Winnipeg,  where  they  go 
down  to  ski  in  a  valley  and  not 
up  to  ski  in  the  hills! 

But  the  real  place  to  go  this 
year  is  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The 
Rockies  have  a  legitimate  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  like  Quebec 
province,  but  in  their  case  it  is 
Western  ■ —  essentially,  entertain- 
ingly, and  refreshingly  Western. 
The  ski  camps  are  dude  ranches 
in  winter  guise;  the  hotels  at 
Banff  are  run  by  cheery  experts  in 
the  art  of  Western  hospitality,  and 
the  skiers  themselves  are  lads  who 
are  good  wranglers  and  jinglers 
and  trail-ride  guides  in  summer. 

There'll  be  a  great  to-do  from 
March  fifth  to  eighth  this  season 
when  the  Canadian  Ski  Champion- 
ships are  held  at  Camp  Norquay 
above  Banff.  At  that  time  then- 
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special  lt>w  bur*  t»n  ihr  rail 
til  itom  |M>tnt9«  in  KaMern  Can- 
and  comprliioi  >  ami  •.!>(•.  i.i 
format ht'i  lot  thr  >h<>\\  .»s  wi  ll 
to  \  i-.it  m*\  i  i  il  "l  tin-  iitlj.u  ml 
d  camp-*  .iiiriw.utN 
I  haven  I   v  tailed  Sun  Valley, 
iho.  I  nion  I'.u  il'u  •  million  dol- 
ir  winter  «*|w«rls  development  in 
Sawtooth  Mountains,  because 
%  brand  new  litis  season,  o|>m 
^tl  Christmas  Hut  \V.  Averell 
lirriman,  llie  rnernetic  chairman 
thai  road,  lu>  discovered  what 
rest  o(  u>  should  have  sun 
cted  all  along— that  America's 
lockics  have  -ki  slopes  thai  rival 
\t  IhM  oi  I  he  \lpv  The  two-mile 
Hghts  of  t he  Sawtooth  ramie  to 
north  of  Sun  Valley  form  an 
lertivr  barrier  against  the  bitter 
jinds  of  winter,  and  I  hear  thai 
nil  skiing  stripped  to  the  waist 
feasible,  indeed  comfortable. 
(There  are  good  ski  camps  run 
Erling  Strom  of  1  ike  Placid 
jiring  March  and  \pril  at  Mount 
siniboine  (which  he  also  oper- 
as a  summer  camp)  thirty- 
miles  by  trail  southwest  of 
inff;  and  by  Jim  Boyce  at  Skoki, 
rich    is    about    thirteen  miles 
^rth  of  l  ake  I  onise  station.  There 
also  accommodations  available 
improvements    planned  at 
son  Pass,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
llent  ski  terrain,  and  near  Lake 
Luise  amphitheatre.  You  usually 
fve  to  back-pack  your  own  neces- 
jies.  sleep  in  sleeping  bags  ( which 
warmest),  and  rough  it  sensi- 
in  certain  personal  ways. 
[You  can  ski  in  the  I.aurentians 
a  long  week-end  from  New 
>rk.  but  a  good  week  or  ten  days 
better.  Three  weeks  to  a  month 
needed  for  the  Rockies,  but 
v  are  worth  it.  You  can  run  on 
to  five  dollars  a  day  if  you 
it  in  the  North;  but  you'll  need 
I  allow  seven  and  more  for  skiing 
I  the  West.  But  again:  it's  worth 
when  you  see  what  you  get  in 
"Way  of  skiing;  and  then  nat- 
ly  it's  difficult  to  give  service 
the  camps  are  ten  to  thirty- 
miles  from  the  railroad. 
,'e.ir  the  "  right  thing."  if  you 
it:  but  be  sure  it's  warm  and 
ice  able.  In  the  high  country  of 
West  you  are  apt  to  get  lower 
nperatures.  bitter  winds  occa- 
laally,  and  spells  when  being 
itly  protected  makes  all  the 
Jerence  between  Paradise  and 
itory.  It's  much  the  same  in 
Laurentians.  A  windbreaker 
parka  is  useful  wherever  you 
warm  mitts  and  windbreaker 
litts,  a  light  miniature  cam- 
j,  gaiters  if  you  have  them  for 
deep  snow  of  the  Rockies,  and 
iinavian    type    ski  slacks, 
fours  look  swell,  but  the 
len  stockings  collect  the  snow; 
,  personally,  they  make  my 
itch.  The  rucksack  should 
comfortably,  be  carefully  and 
itly  packed,  include  a  pair  of 
sins  for  the  evening  and  for 
ring  between  huts,  and  should 
cepted  as  just  one  of  those 
you've  got  to  bear  going 
aming  to  western  ski  camps, 
the  Laurentians  your  chief 
iger  is  getting  lost,  for  the 
ography  is  confusing  and  you'd 


best  stick  to  known  trails  until 
you  are  aware  of  the  general  lay 
of  the  land  In  the  K<><  kies,  it's 
anothei  mallei  You  should  never 
ski  alone  far  from  tamp.  ihmi  ski 
recklessly  if  you  waul  to  yel  out 
before  the  summer,  never  think 
you  know  all  about  avalanches. 
The  latter  are  a  hazard  of  which 
Easterners  have  no  conception, 
and  ate  not  to  be  trilled  with. 
Do  exactly  what  guides  tell  you 
to  do,  in  avoiding  certain  slopes 
at  certain  .  times,  in  separating 
widely  in  crossing  some  slopes, 
and  so  forth.  An  avalanche  is  an 
abstract  quantity  until  you've 
seen  one  or  been  threatened  by 
one.  I  saw  a  friend  escape  by  a 
miracle,  so  \  speak  with  knowl- 
edge— and  feeling. 

People  who  swarm  into  Tucker- 
man's  when  they  are  warned 
against  it,  deserve  what  they  get 
if  they  get  it.  Last  spring  a  cornice 
dropped  off  and  started  a  slide 
that  Idled  the  amphitheatre  below 
the  upper  headwall  and  flowed 
over  the  lower  headwall.  Luckily, 
it  happened  at  night.  But  this  is 
common  prudence,  like  crossing 
with  a  green  right;  it  should  not 
deter  but  only  control  your  skiing. 

MontL  in  tKe  field 

(Continued  jrom  page  56) 

harassed  judges  were  compelled  to 
make  a  hairline  decision. 

The  water  test  was  a  pretty 
stern  one,  especially  for  the  first 
series  of  the  All  Age.  There  was 
a  strong  wind  that  blew  the  birds 
away  from  the  dogs  and  out  of 
sight  around  a  point.  As  there  was 
a  chop  on  the  water  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  dogs  to 
see  a  bird  once  it  was  down — 
especially  when  they  too  were  in 
the  water — because  some  of  the 
birds  were  so  far  away  that  even 
the  spectators  high  up  on  the  bank 
could  scarcely  see  them. 

Although  you  couldn't  prove  it 
by  us,  the  Cockers  and  Springers 
turned  out  some  fine  performances 
in  the  Monmouth  County  trial. 
We  were  there  all  right  and  doing 
our  best  to  see  everything  that  was 
going  on,  but  except  for  waving 
grass,  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
very  wet  and  muddy  dog  moving 
through  the  cattails,  or  a  pheasant 
rocketing  out  of  the  marsh,  there 
was  very  little  that  anyone  but  the 
judges,  guns,  and  handlers  could 
see.  Please  don't  get  the  idea  that 
we  want  the  dogs  to  be  run  on  a 
lawn  just  so  we  can  see  every  de- 
tail of  their  work.  This  was  typical 
pheasant  country  and  a  wonderful 
place  to  work  Spaniels,  and  you 
can't  have  the  visibility  of  a 
Fishers  Island  course  everywhere. 
We  merely  wish  to  say  that  most 
of  the  dogs  could  have  broken  shot 
and  eaten  the  birds  and  we  would 
have  been  none  the  wiser. 

The  gallery  must  have  been  a 
very  unpleasant  mental  hazard  for 
the  guns.  The  dogs  were  worked 
through  two  swampy  valleys  and 
when  a  bird  was  flushed,  it  usually 
headed  for  the  other  valley,  going 
high  to  clear  the  intervening  hill. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  field 
marshal,  stragglers  from  the  crowd 
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SKIS 


Sure.  he's  good  .  .  .  ;in  expert  skier.  Hut  l>e;ir  this  in  mind, 
too.  This  Mini  rides  Northland  Skis.  When  he  has  lo  slip  into 
u  Christy,  he  known  In  Northlands  will  respond  like  live 
beings.  He's  got  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  «kis.  Why? 
Hccallsc  old  world  craftsmen  work  the  choicest  wood  into  per- 
fectly proportioned  "matched-pair"  hkin.  Absolutely  uniform 
in  grain,  weight,  balance  and  liniberncss,  Northland  Skis  offer 
the  ultimate  in  fine,  heautiful  skis  to  expert  and  novice  alike. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  Northland's  booklet  on  "How  to  Ski." 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO. 

World' n  l.argrnl  Ski  \taiiufticturrrii 

7  MERRIAM  PARK  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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never  enters 
AMCO  GLASS 
GARDENHOUSES 


T, 


here's  a  real  thrill  in  seeing  your  favorite  flowers  and  plants 
thriving  safely,  serenely  and  profusely  inside  an  AMCO  Glass 
Gardenhouse — in  defiance  of  outside  snow,  biting  wind  and  long 
winter  months.  You  would  also  take  pride  in  having  plenty 
of  decorative  flowers  for  any  occasion,  and  in  being  ready  for  the 
outside  planting  season,  with  specimens  which  are  handsome  from 
the  start  and  add  at  least  an  extra  month  of  outdoor  beauty. 

The  straight-eave-type  AMCO  Gardenhouse  shown  does  exactly 
this  for  the  Adolph  Ochs  Estate  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Other 
AMCO  Gardenhouses,  larger,  smaller,  more  or  less  ornate  and 
for  any  needs,  can  be  erected  by  us  on  short  notice  and  at  reason- 
able cost.  Have  our  representative  call  to  make  suggestions.  No 
obligation. 


MONINGER 
Mfc.  Corp. 


'"<MC°' 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oklahoma  City 
800  N.  W.  42nd  St. 


Chicago 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Philadelphia 
P.  O.  Box  158.  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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If  you  can't  follow  your  inclina- 
tion to  go  South  for  your  sun-bath- 
ing, then  you  can  "follow  the  sun" 
at  home,  by  stepping  into  one  of 
our  up-North  Sunshine  Rooms, 
Glassed-Over  Patios,  Courts  or 
Terraces. 


VITH  THE  kJM4/P 
the  whole  year  round 


Living  with  the  sun  all 
twelve  months  instead 
of  six.    That's  what  it 
means.  Sun-bathing  in 
the    health-streaming    sunshine.  Enter- 
taining your  Wintertime  guests  amid  the 
Summertime  flowers  of  your  Glassed-Over 
Patio,  Court  or  Terrace. 

Adding  a  delightful  Garden  or  Sunshine 
Room — that's  what  it  really  means.  A 
contenting,  flower-surrounded  room  that  is 


Glass-overs  for  Patios, 
Courts    and  Terraces 


always  out  in  the  sunny 
open,  and  still  always 
on  the  protected  inside. 
Being  "bubbles  of 
glass"  these  Glass-Overs  of  ours,  do  not 
darken  the  rooms  they  open  from.  With  the 
use  of  either  inside  or  outside  shades  in  Sum- 
mer, the  Glass-Overs  are  one  of  the  coolest 
spots  in  your  home.  Sounds  odd.  But  it's  so. 

Send  for  Catalog  called:  "Living  With 
The  Sun".   Or  send  for  us. 


Glass-enclosed  Winter  Garden  opening  off  a  main  room  of  a  residence  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINGTON.  NEW  YORK 
DEPT.  A 


DES  PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  A 


Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
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persisted  in  wandering  all  over  th 
hill,  instead  of  staying  in  a  com 
pact  group.  Consequently  whe 
one  of  the  guns  swung  on  a  hig 
bird  he  was  apt  to  see  a  grinnin 
lace  over  the  barrels. 

This  was  the  first  trial  that  th 
Monmouth  County  Spaniel  Fiel 
Trial  Association  has  had  and  i 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  havin: 
such  a  highly  successful  an 
smooth  running  event  the  first  try 
We  hope  it  will  continue 
be  as  successful.  The  Cocker  Stak 
seemed  to  center  around  Elia 
Vail.  He  handled  eight  of  th 
thirteen  entries  and  most  of  th< 
time  his  dogs  ran  alone  because 
there  weren't  enough  dogs  handlec 
by  others  for  brace  mates.  Th* 
winner,  Mrs.  Moffit's  wonderfu 
little  bitch,  Rowcliffe  Blue  Streak 
was  handled  by  Vail.  This  wii 
gave  her  her  championship,  mak 
ing  it  in  two  consecutive  wins;  shi 
also  won  the  Cocker  Stake  of  th 
American  Spaniel  Club  on  Lori[ 
Island  the  week  before.  The  cove 
was  a  terrible  jungle  for  the  littl 
Cockers,  for  they  were  completely 
out  of  sight  as  soon  as  they  wer 
put  down.  Several  of  them  had  t. 
turn  around  and  drag  the  bird 
after  them  out  of  a  thick  patcl 

Scenting  conditions  must  ha\  II 
been  poor  at  best  out  at  PeapaclB 
but  the  Labradors  did  some  gooB 
work  in  spite  of  the  dryness  an  II 
the  high,  cold  wind.  They  werffl 
given  one  test,  however,  in  whicB 
a   dog   needed    psychic  powerB 
rather  than  a  good  nose.  After  thfl 
All  Age  Upland  Test  had  heel 
finished  there  was  still  an  hour  n II 
so  of  daylight,  and  as  the  lakjl 
used  for  the  water  retrieve  waffl 
several  miles  away,  the  judgeil 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  ddl 
with  the  time.  Finally,  after  •deJl 
liberation,  they  decided  on  a  blindl 
retrieve  in  a  field  that  the  gallerji 
and  dogs  had  just  passed  through 
and  in  which  several  birds  hai 
been  killed.  Naturally  the  plac 
was  fouled  with  many  differen 
kinds  of  scent,  and  even  if  the  do 
had  been  able  to  mark  the  fall  c 
a  bird,  they  would  have  had  dil 
ficulty.  To  make  matters  infinite! 
worse,  a  rabbit  was  started  nea 
where  the  dogs  were  cast  off  an 
this  fresh  scent  was  the  first  thin 
that  they  struck.  It  was  a  ver 
boring  procedure  for  the  spectator 
and  a  very  confusing  one  for  t 
dogs.  None  of  them  found  the  bir 
which  was  dropped  out  of  the  win 
dow  of  a  car  that  drove  throug 
the  field,  although  several  of  ther 
passed  close  enough  to  find 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Thi 
test  was  supposed  to  show  contn 
and  a  dog's  ability  to  take  dire< 
Hon  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
would  have  proved  more  if  don 
under  more  natural  conditions. 

We  were  very  much  interest* 
in  seeing  Gould  Remick's  CurlM 
work.  His  black  dog  Sarona  Jaco 
of  Marvadel  did  very  well,  with 
third  in  the  Amateur  Handler 
Stake  and  a  certificate  of  merit  i 
the  All  Age.  This  is  a  very  old  an 
very  interesting  breed  and  it 
hoped  that  interest  maybearous 
in  this  country. 
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KIN  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  of  the  seventh  generation 
.  of  his  own  family,  a  first  citizen  in  his  own  right,  the  late 
Colonel  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  spent  the  last  active  years  of  his  life  to 
bring  new  distinction  to  the  State  of  his  fathers. 

Kentucky,  you  see,  is  a  whiskey  State,  and  the  Colonel  was  for 
58  years  a  whiskey  man.  After  about  20  years  in  the  business  of 
distilling  whiskey,  he  formed  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  &  Sons, 
named  his  product  "Old  Taylor"  and  placed  the  facsimile  of  his 
jpwn  handwriting  of  the  name"E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  &  Sons"  on  every 
bottle  that  carried  the  pride  of  his  lifetime. 


OLD 

STRAIGHT 

80TTLED  IN  BOND  UNftER  U.  S 


ON  WHISKEY 


In  Old  Taylor  of  today  we  who 
have  followed  give  you  a  whiskey 
worthy  of  the  name,  a  whiskey 
so  delectable  that  each  sip  is  a 
ritual  of  pleasure.  Ask  for  Old 
Taylor.  The  better  bars  have  it, 
so  ask  for  it  by  name. 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OVERNMENT  SUPERVISION 


GOOD  LIQUOtS 


Of  this  scene  you  can  be  sure  a  natinn  teas 
soon  joyously  quoting,  "As  Mark  Twain 
says. "  For  the  heritage  of  America 
is  richer,  the  lives  of  the  world  fuller, 
because  of  the  hurnor  and  folklore  of 
Samuel  Clemens  who  signed  his  ivork  — 


iiuary.  J9J7 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


W  '-T^V  Li-mi1  'ssi 


i"7^  j!u-n  Chester  A  Pattcr<tin  designed  this 
KyJ  hoUK  foi  the  Nation.il  Harden  Homos 
Corporation,  lu-  made  it  distinctly  impressive.  But 
in  UTinginK  the  interior,  he  created  somethim; 
decidedly  m>K|iie. 

From  the  vestibule,  with  vanity  and  ijuest  closet , 
one  enters  a  larc,e  hall.  To  the  ri^ht  ...  a  living 
room  almost  40  feet  lonu;  .i  restful  study,  an  open 
il.i^tonc  porch  with  stucco  ceiling.  To  the  left 
.  .  .  a  dining  nxim  opening  into  fountain  rix>m 


$38,000 

worth  of 
Ingenuity 


and  bar;  a  dining  terrace;  kitchen,  larder,  servants' 
dining  room.  Beneath  the  house  is  space  for  a 
2 -car  garage.  And  upstairs  ...  4  master  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  owner's  dressing  room,  ample  servants' 
rooms.  Large  closets  throughout.  No  wasted  space 
.  .  .  yet  no  cramping. 

An  official  of  the  company  will  gladly  show  you 
floor  plans  of  this  and  other  houses  comparable 
in  quality  and  price.  Financing  arranged.  Phone 
or  write  before  building  costs  go  higher. 


♦  NATIONAL    GARDEN    HOMES    CORP.,    535    FIFTH    AVE.  —  MURRAY    HILL  2-2860* 


VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA 

 ,  .      ,  . 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 
289  acres  of  tine  (arm  l.md:  }5  in  rich  river  bottom.  Residence  is  com- 
pletely modernized  old  farmhouse  with  8  rooms  and  2  baths.  Charming 
setting  and  beautiful  views    Price  and  full  description  on  application. 


Charlottesville 


THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Virginia 


'Albemarle  County  a 


Built  1790.  quaint  home  of 
rambling  style  interestingly 
associated  with  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Sur- 
rounded by  farm  of  800 
acres  in  grass  and  cultiva- 
tion. Close  to  Charlottesville. 
Inquire  of — 


WILLIAM  R.  MORTON,  Realtor 

Montic.llo  Hotel  Building 
CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VIRGINIA  J 
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lUra  off-r 
Blna  Ojm 

Ute  si 

W«lo» 
Tram  Wi.| 


VIRGINIA 


F.arin,  w 
«TY  Lc 


fox-huDlins  will) 

W 


it  ha.  oil  h»»Ur.  150 

■odwork.  vww*.  bich  mV*.  240 

•lion  2 Si  ■»,  -.  .  (ur  $30,000 
u*v.  all  improvimenU,  out- 
'  SlO.OOO  worth  «hruba  and 

Fi  ■  a  .'.■■!■£'-,-■  ■.  50  mile* 
n»n  »«■   Oueai  house?,  outbids** 

lumps  for  u-e  New 

L.  C.  Burt. 

*7F  IM  f.  ■■  T  Citt.  «.  T. 


POSITION  WANTED 

GOVERNESS:  Lady,  aKed  31:  oM  New  England 
r*mily;  Ph.lt.  decree;  rurther  study  at  Oxford; 
ton  it  of  children:  Ave  years  teaching  experience; 
capable  of  directing  household  and  assuming  re- 
*pon<it>iHty  independent  travel.  References  ex- 
changed. 

BOX  1334,  c/o  Country  Life 
tl-l  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


MOBJACK  BAY 

Waterfront  Estate 


North 
>  buk. 
r.  brd- 


HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

S16  North  Charles  St.   Baltimore,  Md. 


HISTORIC  HOMES 

I VI  mm  and  brick  house  buttt   1810.    Trr<*.  boiwood.  4 

m«"  M  i"«lr  3  b»th».  modern  imp.  C'loew  to  highway, 

OD*  mile  to  town.  40  miles  Washington.  Servants'  cottage. 
Chauffeur  quarters,  brick  barn.  13  boa  stalls,  all  other  out- 
builduurs. 

ISO  acres  fine  land  with  wonderful  old  stone  house.  S 
stories,  perfect  condition,  huh  ceilinc,  centre  hall,  quiet 
section  on  hard  road  I  H  mi.  from  hichwey.  mountain  views. 
Great  bargains.    Prices  and  catalogue  on  request. 

JOHN  HILL  CARTER 

Leesburg  Virginia 


COLONIAL  HOME— spp0ARRTASoM.Sr?'s 

1470  Acre  Stocked  and  Equipped  River  Farm 

Beautiful  colonial  home.  137  years  old.  modern 
In  every  respect.  Modern  cottage.  Best  of  farm 
buildings.  300  acres  James  River  bottom  land, 
000  acres  high  land,  balance  in  excellent  timber. 
A  sacrifice — 135.000  to  Include  stock  and  equip- 
ment. Best  of  terms. 

B.  E.  WHEELER  Cr  CO. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


Historical    VALLEY  VIEW 

Colonial  Virginia  Estate — Part  of  original  land 
grant  from  King  of  England  In  1728.  9  room 
brick  home  built  1772;  3  room  overseer  s  house 
— several  outbuildings— Total  acreage  231;  45 
acres  exceptionally  rich  bottom  land — 125  acres 
woodland — good  hunting  and  fishing— beautiful 
mountain  scenery — close  1'.  S  highway — one 
hour  from  Lynchburg — Estate  wil.  lend  itself  to 
development.  "A  Gentleman's  Home." 

ACREE  &  PECK 
LYNCHBURG  VIRGINIA 


"LONCACRES" 

IN  OLD  VIRGINIA.  NEAR  LYNCHBURG 

Spacious  brick  house;  ten  rooms,  two  baths.  Big  blue-grass 
lawn;  boxwood  and  fine  shade.  153  acres.  Beautiful  mountain 
view.  Price  $22,500. 

Kl  Ml  T.  FORD 

LYNCHBURG  VIRGINIA 


HISTORIC  ROSEGILL 

Colonial  brick  mansion  (  1650),  built  by  Ralph 
Wormeley,  on  Rappahannock  River.  1 1  rooms,  4 
baths,  steam  heat,  eltctriclty,  old  paneling.  200- 
year-old  box,  3  miles  shore  front,  4  2  acre  lake; 
Established  dairy  farm,  6 4  Guernsey  cattle, 
r  1 5  acres.  Inspection  by  appointment. 

$98,000 

LEONARD  SNIDER,  La  Plata,  Maryland 


HANDSOME  VIRGINIA 
ESTATE 
AT   GREAT  SACRIFICE 
In  HUNT  CLUB  SECTION  adjoining  nice 
town.  130  acres  fine  blue  grass  land.  At- 
tractive coloniai  style  house  of  13  rooms 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  beautiful 
grounds  of  some  ten  acres.  Garages  and 
large  stables.  Must  be  sold  to  close  estate — 
ridiculously    low    price.    Write    for  full 
details. 

GEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Fertile  land  Equitable  climate 

Some  old  houses  available 
Not  too  far  from  Washington  and  a  short 
trip    from   Philadelphia  and   New  York 

Beautiful  rolling  country  Pleasant  neighbors 

Land  values  not  high  and  taxe?    ery  low 

Write  for  detailed  information 
TO 

Northern  Virginia  Real  Estate  Corp. 

Real  Estate  Brokers 
MIDDLEBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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C^Po  o  Jles 


Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumpelstiltskin  C.  D. 

Who  was  best  in  his  group  eight  times 
before  he  was  eighteen  months  old. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  1936  Westminster,  Pillicoc 
has  made  six  Bench  Champions,  one  C.  D.  X.  (Com- 
panion Dog  Excellent)  and  seven  C.  D.  (Companion 
Dogs) .  These  Poodles  were  bred  for  beauty  and  intel- 
ligence, trained  for  unfailing  obedience  and  true  com- 
panionship. 

All  American  Bred 

CH.  CADEAU  DE  NOEL  C.  D.  X. 

CH.  PILLICOC  RUMPELSTILTSKIN  C.  D. 

CH.  PILLICOC  BOULEVARDIER  C.  D. 

CH.  PILLICOC  TOISON  D  OR  C.  D. 

CH.  GIROFLEE  OF  MISTY  ISLES 

CH.  PILLICOC  VEDETTE 

CH.  PILLICOC  ACAJOU 

PILLICOC  ADIEU  SAGESSE  C.  D. 

PILLICOC  MISS  ROONEY  C.  D. 

PILLICOC  BLACKFRIAR  C.  D. 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  For  Sale 

Pillicoc  puppies  are  broken 
to  house,  car  and  leash. 


eron,  Q7ew  0ersey 
^telephone  cJPongbranc  h  1722 


QhuiQjorC  Office,  117  <Sasl  64  cflreet 

telephone,  S^uiierfcid  3=5020 


DOG  STARS 


Vinton  P.  Breese 

A forecast  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's  sixty-first 
annual  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
February  10th,  11th,  12th,  based  upon  a  record  advance 
entry,  the  ever  increasing  size  of  previous  renewals  with  the  same 
of  dog  shows  in  general,  and  1936  being  by  far  the  greatest  year 
for  the  exhibition  of  pure  bred  dogs  in  kennel  annals,  must  indi- 
cate that  the  foremost  fixture  with  all  of  its  distinction  for 
seniority,  prestige,  and  panoply,  will  even  outdo  itself.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  last  year's  entry  of  2,920  dogs  will 
be  substantially  augmented  and  may  approach  3,500  dogs,  as  there 
was  an  advance  from  72,000  dogs  in  1935  to  84,000  dogs  in  1936 
registered  with  the  American  Kennel  Club.  So,  within  a  few  days, 
we  may  witness  not  only  the  biggest  but  the  best  canine  classic  in 
the  history  of  the  oldest  and  most  spectacular  show-giving  kennel 
organization  in  America. 

All  of  the  105  recognized  breeds  are  provided  for  with  a  sepa- 
rate classification  and  every  one  is  accorded  the  same  impartial 
prize  rating  of  $15,  $10,  and  $5,  for  first,  second,  and  third,  if 
six  or  more  dogs  are  entered  in  a  class.  If  fewer  dogs  are  entered 
the  prizes  will  be  $10,  $5,  and  $3.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
class  prize  money  over  ninety  special  prizes  of  $25  each  have  been 
offered  by  individual  donors  for  best  of  breed  in  as  many  varieties 
and,  of  course,  the  usual  American  Kennel  Club  cash  encourage- 
ment for  American-bred  and  bred-by-exhibitor  victors  in  the 
groups.  Also  the  group  winners  will  profit  $20,  $10,  and  $5  for 
first,  second,  and  third,  and  the  brace  and  team  winners  $15  and 
$25,  respectively.  Then  there  are  the  coveted  cups  and  trophies 
which  include  Westminster's  own  sterling  silver  trophy  for  best 
in  show  and  another  for  best  brace;  seven  perpetual  trophies 
which  have  been  keenly  contested  for  years,  namely:  the  James 
Mortimer  Memorial  Trophy  and  the  Theodore  Offerman  cash 
prize  for  best  American-bred;  the  National  Terrier  Club  of  Eng- 
land Challenge  Cup  for  best  sporting  terrier;  the  William  Rauch 
and  the  Shepherd  K.  de  Forest  Memorial  Trophies;  the  Leash 
Club  Challenge  Cup,  and  the  Hayes  Blake  Hoyt  Trophy  for  best 
in  show  if  amateur  owned  and  handled.  In  all  the  cash  reward 
will  be  upward  of  $20,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  glamorous 
and  greatly  coveted  trophies  and  the  prestige  which  only  a  win 
at  Westminster  can  give  to  the  fortunate. 

DILWYNE  CHESAPEAKES.  Climaxing  the  most  successful 
year  in  the  history  of  the  famous  Dilwyne  Kennels  of  Chesapeake 
Retrievers  at  Montchanin,  Del.,  owned  by  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  the  Field  and  Stream  Trophy  for  best  retriever  of  the  year, 
the  supreme  prize  for  retrievers,  was  awarded  to  Dilwyne  Mon- 
tauk  Pilot.  "Good  old  Pilot,"  as  he  is  known,  veteran  and  peerless 
performer  since  the  inception  of  retriever  trials,  seems  to  improve 
with  age  and  displays  pronounced  prowess  in  his  work.  Among 
his  more  recent  performances  were  second  in  the  open  all-age 
stake  in  an  entry  of  fifty-two  retrievers  at  the  Rolling  Rock  Trials, 
Ligionier,  Pa.,  Oct.  30-31;  second  in  the  open  all-age  stake  at 
the  American  Chesapeake  Club  Trials,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  Nov. 
13-15;  and  first  in  the  open  all-age  stake  in  an  entry  of  sixty- 
four  retrievers,  the  largest  ever  recorded  here  or  abroad,  at  the 
Brookhaven  Game  Protective  Association  Trials,  East  Islip,  L.  I., 
Nov.  28-29.  Second  to  him  in  the  last  named  event  was  a  kennel- 
mate,  Bob  of  Montauk,  an  exceptionally  precocious  nine  months 
old  puppy,  which  had  prefaced  this  remarkable  performance 
with  first  in  the  puppy  stake  while  his  litter  brother,  Chesabob, 
was  second  at  the  club  trials. 

Although  ability  afield  is  rated  of  prime  importance  at  Dilwyne, 
true  type  is  considered  equally  essential  and  these  retrievers  are 
bred  with  studious  care  to  produce  the  ideal  in  conformation, 
coloration,  coat,  and  other  attributes  of  outward  appearance  for 
the  show  ring  as  well  as  innate  acumen,  stamina,  and  courage  for 
utility  in  the  field.  That  they  do  possess  these  requisites  of  fin- 
ished form  on  parade  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  seven  times 
exhibited  at  bench  shows  last  year,  Dilwyne  Chesapeakes  were 
returned  five  times  best  of  breed. 

BLAKEEN  POODLES.  Exhibited  at  only  the  more  im- 
portant shows  during  the  past  year,  the  Blakeen  Poodles  of  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt  of  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  have  invariably  achieved 
towering  triumphs  both  in  breed  and  variety  competition.  The 
celebrated  tri-international  champion,  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace, 
won  four  straight  best  in  show  victories  at  Mineola,  Greenwich, 
Mt.  Kisco,  and  Devon,  making  his  record  of  such  nine  in  all, 
including  Westminster  1935,  and  at  the  latter  fixture  he  was 
runner-up  for  that  honor  in  1934  and  1936.  After  winning  the 
premier  prize  at  Westminster,  1935,  he  was  retired  for  the 
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balance  of  ih«-  \  •'.II    I  In-  brown  home  bird,  Ch   Blakct-n  ( 'yrj  , 

shown  six  iniii'v  was  tut-  I  much  Im-hI  of  breed  heinK  beaten  only 
by  lUic,  three  tunc-,  best  iinn-x|n«rtii>K  don  and  three  times 
runnri  up  lor  bent  in  show  .it  ( >\  Kid^e,  Schenectady,  anil  Slatrn 
Island  One  son  and  two  daughters  ol  Dm  have  scored  sen  i 
tinn.db  I  he  son,  Ml. ikon  Finer,  which  Miv  1 1< >v  I  i  onsidrrs  the 
U'st  I'oodle  she  has  evei  hud,  shown  only  once  at  the  Poodle 
Club  S|wi'inlly  Show,  Mi  kisco,  was  !>«■  i  ol  winners  in  an  entry 
of  fort)    r\en  and  beaten  for  hest  of  breed  only  by  his  sire. 

Kiwi's  lit Irr  sisters,  Itl.ikeen  Jiinnlran  and  Blakeen  Schnee- 
flocke,  have  been  exhibited  more  extensively  and  the  former  lac  ks 
only  one  point  for  her  c  hampionship.  Junnfrau,  shown  six  times, 
has  been  winners  bitch  and  best  of  winners  live  times  at  Cornwall, 
Far  Mills,  Devon,  Wilmington,  and  berks  I'pmity.  Only  ome  has 
she  Ixcn  defeated  by  one  of  her  h'\  and  that  at  Westminster, 
where  she  was  reserve  winners  to  Si  ImeelWke,  winners.  The  last 
named  was  winners  bitch  at  Ml.  Risen,  Newark,  and  Bronx,  best 
of  winners  at  Ne  wark  and  best  of  breed  at  Bronx.  The  foregoing 
are  only  the  most  impressive  successes  scored  by  the  Mlakeen 
Poodles  Several  impoii.inl  sales  have  been  made.  Of  the  inimi- 
table champion  brown  brothers.  Cyrano  and  Durante,  the  latter 
went  to  \  isi oiiiKc'ss  ,.;„j,|  l-Hrness  and  i-  the  first  o|  his  lured 
rvri  to  be  ex|H>rted  to  Kngland,  where  he  will  probably  become 
an  international  c  hampion.  \  son  id  the-  noted  Silver,  Ch.  (Iriseley 
dn  I.aboiv,  was  sold  to  the  will-known  ac  tress,  Helen  Hayes;  a 
litter  sister  to  the  novelist.  Dashiel  Hammed;  a  brown  son  of 
Cyrano  to  the  playwright,  Lillian  Hellman,  and  a  litter  sister  of 
Cyrano  lo  (he  daughter-in-law  of  Owen  D.  Young. 

HIGGINS  IRISH  SI  I  I  I  US.  For  over  three  decades 
W  illiam  W  Higgins  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has  been  breeding  frish 
Seitcis  and  producing  innumerable  winners,  including  a  dozen 
champions,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  and  acclaimed  the 
greatest  Irish  Setter  of  all  time  was  Ch.  Higgins  Red  Pat,  81 
times  best  of  breed,  48  times  best  sporting  dog.  and  .52  times  best 
in  show,  a  record  seldom  if  ever  equaled  by  any  dog  of  any 
breed.  Thinking  an  outcross  of  fresh  blood  advisable  for  the 
betterment  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Higgins  recently  imported  Raven- 
hill  Prince  from  the  famous  Ravenhill  Rennels  of  Thomas  J. 
Mon. dun.  Belfast,  Ireland.  Prince  was  first  shown  at  Belfast 
Champion-hip  Show,  1934,  where  he  won  three  firsts.  Then  fol- 
lowed first,  second  and  reserve  championship  and  best  any 
variety  gundog  at  Dublin.  1H.C\  and  firsts  in  all  of  his  classes, 
three  cups  and  best  in  show  at  Navan  Jenel,  1935.  Quoting 
from  British  kennel  press  comment:  "Ravenhill  Prince,  winner 
of  reserve  championship  at  the  Belfast  Championship  Show,  made 
a  great  impression.  He  won  the  limit  class  of  ten  and  made  a 
great  fight  in  open.  He  won  the  open  variety  class  under  three 
judges  to  the  delight  of  ringsiders."  "Ravenhill  Prince,  a  big 
young  clou,  lust  of  body,  legs  and  feet,  good  length  of  neck,  long 
typical  head,  good  dark  eye.  proper  color  and  coat  and  a  perfect 
mover."  Since  his  arrival  he  has  sired  three  large  litters  in  his 
only  stud  engagements  and  should  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  breed  in  America. 

T  \1  I  Y-HO  DAI  MATIANS.  As  expected  of  the  foremost 
kennels  of  Dalmatians  in  America  the  Tally-Ho  entries  of  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Bonney,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  dominated  the  breed  during  the 
past  year.  The  outstanding  winner  was  Ch.  Cruiser  of  Tally-Ho 
with  best  of  breed  at  Mineola,  Madison,  Greenwich,  W'estport, 
Lenox,  Cornwall  and  Atlantic  City  and  fourth  in  the  non-sporting 


Forethought  of  Carysfort  and  Fiery  Rob  of  Carysfort,  Cairn  ter- 
riers at  the  Bcthcairn  Kennels.owncJ  bvMiss  Flizabcth  M.  Braun 
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BLAKEEN  KENNELS 
POODLES 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE  DOG 

In  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  the  Poodle  is  the 
true  aristocrat.  Intelligent  and  tolerant,  an  even 
tempered  friend  and  a  courageous  guardian,  his 
very  appearance  is  the  acme  of  fine  breeding,  but 
he  is  sporty  and  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own 
under  the  gun.  His  striking  beauty  is  evident;  his 
intelligence  is  legend;  yet  the  French  call  him 
Caniche,  the  duck  dog,  a  tribute  to  his  skill  as  a 
retriever. 

Blakeen  Kennels  breed  champions,  but  intelli- 
gence has  not  been  sacrificed  for  type.  A  Blakeen 
puppy  will  win  the  hearts  of  the  entire  family, 
and  grow  up  to  win  their  respect. 

Exceptional  Puppies  of  Ail  Colors 
FOR  SALE 

House  Trained  on  Request 

MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT 


KATONAH 


NEW  YORK 


TEL  KATONAH  217 


Champion  Blakeen  Cyrano 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stud 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

Dilwyne  Capta:n  Brownie 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanln    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

MATURE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road      Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport  867 


Coolyn  Hill  Kennels 


have  won  36 
out  of  40 
consecutive 
shows,  incl. 
Westminster 
1935  &  1936, 
and  yet  have 
puppies  and 
frrown  dogs 
at  extremely 
reasonable 
prices.  Bred 
Ch.  Coolyn  Quicksilver  has  a  for  beauty, 
remarkable  record,  having  won    style,  love 


7?ff 


straight  Bests  of  Breed. 


tion. 


Z.  P.  BENNETT 

DALLAS  PENNA. 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  [he  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Belgian 
Schipperkes 

Wonderful  watchdog- — in- 
telligent, gentle  u-fth  chil- 
dren, ideal  pet.  $35  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somerville       New  Jersey 

Established  1910 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


Splendid  puppies 
of  this  rare  and 
ornamental  breed. 
The  children's 
choice  as  a  sled  or 
cart  dog;  intelli- 
gent, loyal;  ex- 
cellent watchdog; 
safe  protector  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5811  Drexel    Road  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

The  striking  appearance,  colour,  size  and 
exceptional  personality  of  our  stock  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  persons 
interested  in  this  popular  terrier. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Horstmann, 

4  Charles  Place,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


group  at  Madison,  second  in  a  like  group  at  Mineola,  Westport 
and  Lenox  and  first  in  a  like  group  at  Cornwall  after  heading 
his  breed  at  the  Dalmatian  Club  Specialty  Show,  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  all-breed  event.  In  the  specialty  show  two  home- 
breeds,  Swell  and  Gorgeous  Hussy,  received  reserve  winners  and 
Swell  won  winners  at  Westport,  Lenox,  Westbury,  and  Philadel- 
phia; completing  his  championship.  Mrs.  Bonney's  recent  impor- 
tation, Ch.  Poulton  Faloudah,  rated  the  best  bitch  in  England 
with  best  of  breed  at  the  British  Dalmatian  Club  Specialty  Show 
and  best  non-sporting  bitch  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  1935,  made 
her  American  debut  at  Philadelphia  and  went  best  of  breed.  The 
Chow  department  of  Tally-Ho  also  won  well  with  Bar  Maid  going 
reserve  winners  at  Madison  and  the  Chow  Club  Specialty  Show 
and  winners  at  Mineola,  Hewlett,  Rumson,  Ox  Ridge,  and  West- 
bury,  while  Ch.  Far  Land  Thunderstorm  was  best  of  breed  at 
Ox  Ridge,  Lenox,  Westbury,  and  Philadelphia  and  best  in  the 
non-sporting  group  at  Lenox  and  Westbury.  Important  Chow 
purchases  were  made  of  Ch.  Thyra  of  Wauchow  and  Fluffy 
Ruffles  of  Wauchow  from  Mrs.  W.  R.  Crawford  of  Chicago  and 
Shanghai  Toni,  a  sister  of  Ch.  Shanghai  Chief,  from  Mrs.  Barney 
J.  Houston  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Bonney  reports  the  demand  for 
young  stock,  especially  Dalmatians,  far  greater  than  the  supply 
and  could  have  sold  at  least  twenty  more  puppies  during  the 
recent  holiday  season  had  they  been  available. 

W1NGAN  RIZTRIEYERS.  Extensively  entered  at  the  prin- 
c;pal  retriever  trials  during  1936  Labrador  Retrievers  from  the 
Wingan  Kennels  of  Jay  F.  Carlisle,  East  Islip,  N.  Y.,  completed 
a  remarkably  consistent  and  notable  series  oi  successes.  Starting 
at  the  spring  trials  of  the  Long  Island  Retriever  Field  Trial 
Club  April  26,  Pons  Junior  won  the  novice  stake  and  certificate 
of  merit  and  Orchardton  Doris  was  third  in  the  open  all-age 
stake.  During  the  fall  series  of  trials  Banchory  Varnish  was 
first  and  Ch.  Drinkstone  Pons  third  in  the  open  all-age  stake  at 
the  Missouri  Valley  Retriever  Club  trials,  Oct.  16.  Okanagan 


Empire  Blvd. 


The 

SAMOYEDE 

Arrests  attention  in  his 
wealth  of  snow-white  coat 
Authentic  Information 

Gladly  Supplied 
THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
Uuis  Smiroo  r,  Sty.,    Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal   pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and   grown  stock 
available. 
MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mais. 


Crown  all-steel  ken- 
nel runs  are  strong, 
rigid,  durable.  Post  and 
top  rail  sections.  2" 
angle  steel,  punched 
for  netting  and  bolting. 
No  fittings.  Complete 
line  of  dog  fencing,  in- 
cluding non-climbable 
wires.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.J  ^9 

WORM  CAPSULES    W  » • 

effectively  remove  *  '  fy\ 

Large  Roundworms  JH 
and  Hookworms  JPV 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-  fljffil 

give  worm  treatment.  V 

Keep  your  dog  worm  free  \ 
and  thrifty. 


CROWN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1429  Tyler  St.  N.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 


ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-B 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Park*  -  Davis  Products  


BLACKOAK  KE 


IRISH  SETTERS 


POINTERS 


TERRIERS 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  ADULT  MALE  POINTER,  EXCELLENTLY  TRAINED  FOR  THE  FIELD 
ONE  POINTER  BITCH  PUPPY,  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  PEDIGREE 


STAMFORD,  CONN, 


Fred  McConaghi'e 

Manager 


A  THICKER,  GLOSSIER 
COAT  FOR  YOUR  DOG 


i't  < ' 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


|  .int  i  >  w.it  mvi'iuI  111  I  lit-  l»y  Make,  ( )kaii.iKiin  Sandy,  third 
in  tlx*  novue  stake,  I '» mn  Jiniioi  wmi  the  iinvne  hatiiller's  Make 
mid  was  loin  111  in  the  «'|>cn  all  arr  lake  al  the  \nrthem  Sialic 
Amatiuii  lielil  I'nal  \«ih  latum  li  iaK,  < )( I.  |o.  hrinkslime  Pons 
uh  fourth  in  the  o|»en  all  aue  stake ,  Okananan  Tanrn  fourth 
in  the  |«.iil  slake,  l>aniln>i>  \  ntiisli  ami  (  )ri  liariltmi  Doris, 
Certain  ties  kI  hum  it  at  the  KollitiK  Rink  trials,  Oil  2l>.  Okananan 
SaniK  \\<>u  the  ilerliy  stake.  Whiteiairn  Wendy  erond, 
Bant  hoi  y  Ninht  l.iuhl  third,  and  DrinkMone  I'ona  fourth,  in  the 
open  all  ane  stake  al  the  l.ahrador  Retriever  ( Mill)  trials,  Nov.  Id. 
\\  Inlet  m  n  Wendy  was  third  in  the  <>|>eu  all-agi  itftlte  at  the 
Irookhaven  Clame  Protective  Assoeialion  trials,  Nov  M)  ,\| 
the  sliows  throughout  last  year  the  Winuan  I.ahradors  won  far 
too  mam  prizes  to  enumerate.  Indicative  ol  their  prowess  when- 
ever exhibited  was  their  sui  t  esses  al  the  Morris  and  l  .ssex  Kennel 
Club,  Madison,  where,  in  a  ret  old  entry,  Hant  stone  Hen  was 
winners  doits  ami  best  of  winners,  Rapids  Queen,  reserve  winners 
bitches  and  t'h.  Banchory  hump,  be-l  of  breed  also  hesi  braie 
and  Ih'sI  team  as  at  Westminster  The  forctroinK  conclusively 
proves  that  not  only  the  biggest  but  the  best  collection  of  the 
breed  in  \tnerica  is  kenneled  at  W'ingan. 

BR  A I  I  \U\  DANliS.  Greal  Danes  from  the  Brae  Tarn 
KenneN  ,«t  R  |\  Stevens,  (ilenville,  Conn.,  stored  the  supreme 
series  of  successes  in  the  breed  during  PMo  anil  won  heavily  in 
v.inetN  competition.  A  brief  summary  of  their  wins  follows,  Pour 
dogs  won  twenty-nine  best  of  breed  victories  and  three  completed 
their  championships  of  which  two  were  home-breds.  Thirty-seven 
first  prize  class  wins  were  scored  of  which  fourteen  were  in 
American-bred  classes  ami  eight  in  puppy  classes.  At  Westminster 
Ch.  Reh  v.  Loheland  was  best  of  breed  anil  her  kennelmates 
«on  best  brace  and  best  team.  During  the  year  three  dogs  were 
imported  ami  twenty-eight  puppies  bred;  one  stud  dog,  three 
hrood  bitches,  and  twenty  puppies  were  sold.  Ch.  Randolph 
Hexengold,  a  towering,  symmetrical  brindle  which  heads  the  stud, 
has  to  his  credit  thirty-six  best  of  breed  triumphs  stored  in  It  — 
than  two  years  and  was  best  in  the  working  dog  group  at  Mineola 
1933,  1934,  1035,  and  at  the  Rronx,  1933,  1934,  1935,  1936,  and 
similar  successes  at  many  other  important  shows.  In  addition 
to  Randolph  ami  Reh  oth  r  Brae  Tarn  Danes  which  contributed 
heavily  to  tins  outstanding  reco-d  are  Pojhola  v.  Loheland,  Voro 
v.  Loheland,  Wiskow  Kadow,  Quia,  Fauna,  Lona,  Helios,  Dolf, 
ami  Roxy  of  Brae  Tarn. 


VILLOSA  KENNELS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

Puppiei  ">«dy 
for  dalivary. 

A  few  olilcr  <ln>(i 
l.ii  Kn.iril'.  '  "m 
puniont.  All  slock 
in  fuicit  ptmihlc 
condition,  excellent 
character  and  tem- 
perament ! 

TEL.  3206    MARION,  OHIO 


Great 
Danes 


Outstanding  fawn  nrw]  hrlndle  puppies 
from  imported  championship  lincding. 
I'.  ■    II.  hi  in  type  and  ipinlity. 

WARRENDANE  KENNELS 

jHf>  DromlwAy,  I 'I.  .  i  ii' •  1 1 1.  .  N.  Y. 

Haiti  Offlm.  jnn  Mnll.nn  Afcmie.  N.  T.  City 
Thane:   VnniliTlilll  :i  2121 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


fx 


Cn.  lAaun  al  .>lagharo 

I'.rxt  Imported  mihI  I  totnestlc  Show 
f  ■  r  ....  I   with  Kent   field  QtnilitleH 
Stock  for  Hulc 

BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  easy  with  Fleischmann's 

•  No  amount  of  external  care  can 
give  your  dog  the  beautifully 
((lousy,  thick  coat  that  he  can  grow 
naturally.  But  he  must  have  help. 
He  needs  an  abundance  of  coat- 
improving  Vitamin  O  in  his  diet. 
Rich  in  Vitamin  G,  Fleischmann's 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  puts  new  life 
in  skin  and  coat.  Just  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  your  dog's  daily  diet. 

25c,  S0(,  85f,  13.50.  Sold  at  pet, 
department,  sporting  Hoods, 
drugstore*.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  It,  write  Standard 
Brand*  Inc.,  Dept.  CL-X  595 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


V. 


11CISII  SETTERS 


Choice  pup- 
pies a  n  it 
young  dogs 
from  our 
championship 
stock. 

Eight  Cham- 
pions At  81ml 


TV 


WAMsl  n  \  KENNELS 

\»  AfUO.N  K.  Ill  AH.  JR..  Ovnrr 
Box  MR.  S'"'im  Rd.     North  Dartmouth  M«»v 


Dalmatians 

43-16  Klatcaa  BhrsJL 
Flushing.  L.  I. 


Chows 

Kennel  Telephone 
FLu-hing  9-9423-J 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SLTHERLA-ND.  Manager 
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LABRADOR 
RETRIEVERS 
At  Stud 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

Jay  F.  Carlisle,  Owner 
•  •  •  •  • 

DAVID  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

East  Islip  Box  1  Long  Island 


M ,  BULLMASTIFF 

flH^^BI  \  PuDpies  For  Sale 

Tim 


Sire:  "Neil."  Sire  ol  Sire:  "Ch.  Simba."  Dam: 
"Chestonian  Grand  Slam."  All  registered  prize 

winners.   

The  British  Bullmastiff  League  standard 
Df  type  under  "General  Impression"  siys: 

"The  Bullmastiff  is  a  powerfully  built 
dog,  symmetrical  and  showing  great 
strength.  His  temperament  combines  high 
spirits,  reliability,  activity,  endurance 
and  alertness." 

"The  dogs  should  be  90  to  110  pounds 
in  weight,  bitches  80  to  90  pounds  in 
weight."   

"These  popular  British  dogs,  recently 
introduced  into  America,  were  known  in 
1630  as  'Bandogges'." 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Bedford  Hills       Westchester  County 
New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKH0UNDS 

:  Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
;  developing  the  fine 
j  traits  of  the  American- 
j  bred  strain.  Largely  as 
I  a  result  of  our  constant 
[  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Old   English  Sheepdogs 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
from  Championship  Stock 
Registered  with  A.  K.  C. 
HOWARD  I.  WORDELL 
334  Hawthorn  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning 

Stock 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mr:  Roland  M.  Baktr 

81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &   Crown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 

Owners 

Manager—  ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


tTX] 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


KOCH  KENNELS 

Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


**7'5°A  Give  your  dog  a  break!  I 

Tour  dog  gives  you  his  best — - 
give  him  the  protection  of  a 
roomy  "Buffalo"  Portable  Yard. 
Write  for  descriptive  Booklet  83-C. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.  JBJgSM?,. 


61st  ANNUAL 


DOG  SHOW 


WESTMINSTER     KENNEL  CLUB 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  •  New  York  City 
FEBRUARY    lO  "11-12 

Over  2,900  Dogs  On  Exhibition  •  Judging  Continuous 


SPECIAL  FEATURE  FEBRUARY  12 

N.  Y.  Hound  Show  of  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Ass'n  of  America 
 and  the  National  Beagle  Club  Show 


OJPE1V     9    A.  M. 


to     tOP.  M. 


ENGLISH  MASTIFFS 


Mnn'old  Lass — The  Mother 

War  Dog  of  the  Ancients 

Watch  Dog  of  the  Ages 

The  tradit  onal  guardian  of  children  and 
homes. 

This  rare  anf  historic  breed  of  dignified 
giants  has  ,.cw  been  restored  to  America 
in  its  better  bloodlines. 
A  few  choice  puppies  from  finest  im- 
ported stock  (the  great  Manthorne  strain) 
will  soon  be  released  from  my  private 
kennels.  Booklet  free  if  you  mention 
Country  Life. 

hOBART  TITUS 

270  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston,  Massachusetts 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
R  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  ISO,  Peoria.  Ml. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


I    Puppies  and  mature 
I    stock,  excellent  breed- 
I    ing.   wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
OhioState  University 
—    Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  Amerea) 


Zh.  Rowdy  Boy 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Berwyn,  Pennsylvania 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


DUAL  PURPOSE  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

From  where  the  "World's  Record  Famous  Cham- 
pion Quintuplets"  were  bred.  Also  winners  of 
both  "Licensed  Field  Trials"  held  in  California 
in  1935  and  1936. 

Champions,  prospective  champions  and  actual 
winners  and  puppies  for  sale.  Champions  at  stud. 
Members  of  the  famous  Champion  Quintuplet 
family,  the  world's  most  famous  Springer  family. 

ROBERT  ELLIOTT 
BOX  1112  CALEXICO,  CALIF. 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies 
Of  the  best  blood  lines 
At  reasonable  prices 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


YOUR  DOG'S 

Use  Sergeant's  Canker  Wash.  It  relieves 
the  trouble  when  used  promptly  and 
faithfully.  Use  weekly  on  long-haired 
dogs  to  prevent  ear-trouble. 

Sergeant's  Condition  Pills  and  Ser- 
geant's Arsenic  and  Iron  Pills  used 
alternately  help  build  up  your  dog's  re- 
sistance to  this  and  other  ailments. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Book  on 
the  care  of  dogs  or  write : 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant's 

DOC  MEDICINES 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


Ch.  Just  von 
Dom  of  Bar- 
mere  By  Int. 
Ch.  Sigurd  von 
Dom  of  Bar- 
mere  ex  Dudel 
von  Pfarrhaus 


Our  choice  puppies  and  young  docs 
fawn  and  brindle.  from  world  famous 
imported  stock,  will  appeal  to  those  who 
demand  the  best.  Send  for  our  illus- 
trated booklet. 

BARMERE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Hostetter  Young.  Owner 
Cedarhurst,  L.  I..  N.  Y.     Tel.  Ced.  4519 


BOSTON  TERRIERS, 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both, 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding 
Price  reasonable 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetti 


A  FAVORITE  OLD  BREED 
IRISH  TERRIERS 

Very  nice,  healthy,  country 
raised  puppies  from  A.  K.  C. 
registered  stock.  Reason- 
able. 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(Est.  1924) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YOR1 


PUGS— DACHSHUNDS 

Sturdy,  lovable  puppies  of  both 
breeds.  Dachshunds  old  enough 
to  show,  and  good  enough  to  win. 
Personality  and  pedigree  excep- 
tionally fine. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 
"THE  ARE" 
P.  0.  Box  425 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  'Phone  Scarsdale  284 


ENGLISH  SCOTTISH 
SETTERS  TERRIERS, 

Puppies  of  both  breeds  combining  the  besj 
strains  in  America.  At  Stud — a  young 
black  Scottie  sired  by  Ch.  Hitofa  Chief 

—Fee  $20.00 

JOHN  W.  TUCKER 

MINERAL  POINT  WISCONSI? 


WHAT  EVERY  DOG  SHOUI 
KNOW  .  .  . 

is  the  comfort  of  a 
Hodgson  Kennel! 
You  build  it  your- 
self from  easy-to- 
erect  sections. 
Durable,  vermin- 
proof  red  cedar. 
All  sizes— for  one 
dog  or  many.  Also 
breeding  kennels. 
Order  by  mail,  or 
send  for  new 
Catalog  CL-27. 

•  Hodgson  Dog 
Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  Kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 
.  .  .  only  $6.50. 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwe*i 
Ave.,  Boston  •   730  Fifth  Ave,  New  Y  I 


I 


Hodgson  Kennels  in  sev 
sizesand  styles  ...  $  15, ! 
$20,  $22,  $27.50,  $30. 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  to  be  care- 
ful. That's  why  I  I  ike  Marco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
containsKelp.You  know.Kelp is  the 
sea  vegetable  lhai  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 

Sold  at  all  good  groceries 


*ARC0 

i. 


MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 
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l\\o  CHAMPIONS  F»r  Stilt* — AIREDALES 

Our  M«lr    Out-  Frm nIc 

(.imiiI   SilllM  I'" 

I  \i  rllrnt  4  lotupaiiiun* 
<i/n> 

Sr\rr«l  llt-ntil i fill  I'lippim 
• 

Kiigli>h  Mini  Imrriran 
Ck.  «  VI  M  I    «  N  M  I  I  N«  l  I! 
• 

Frederir  II.  Ilor.  (fivmr 

For  rWtkafari  ami  siml  Cmrdt  nMrtw 
LEON  \  if  I)    BR  i  M  it  ^ 

Hirk»%  ille,  L  I.,  N.  Y.  TeL  HlekaviUe  815 


IS  I  li.KK    r..hrr,r.l.|.  VI   Nil  |)  

COCKER    •  SPANIELS 

•  Puppies  nil  colors. 

Distemper  Inoculated. 

•  Typey  studs  In  other  colors. 

•  DOO  •  PORTRAITS  •  In  Ink. 

wash  or  color   •  12  00  up 
(Note  watercolor  above) 

Chuggy  Rockford  Kennels 

M.  L.  a  I.  M.  Daihial  Phaanli.  Maryland 


COCKKK  SPANIELS 

A  few   -upi  ri.T   ptipplr*  vlrril  H* 

Chnmpion  Kohinhurst  Wnry 

Carefully   bred    to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 

Till  M>FR  \  VI  I  I  \    KK>M  I  - 
TTronibr.  IVnna.  1M, ......  20-R.I 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 

Cocker  spaniels 
of  quality 

mnptonhrr  t  pup- 


I  bUckt. 
and    i  r 


1  OX  Lym«r.  Conwcttcut 


CLUARAN  KENNELS 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 


In 


Ulaled. 


Woodstock.  Now  York 

Address  inquiries  to 
257  West  86th  St..  N.Y.C 
Tolophono: 
Endicott  2  0858 


A  DOG  S  DUE 

Agood  dog  is  worthy  of 
a  wall-kept  coat.  He'U 
feel  better,  behave  bet- 
ter, look  better — when 
stripped  and  trimmed 
the  easy  way  with  the 
approved  DUPLEX 
DOG  DRESSER. 


The  Chart 
shows  you  how 


,„    DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

IS4  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

inclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

»•  the  articles  as  checked, or  send  C.O.D. 

•  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  .   .  .  $1.00 

•  Additional  Blades,  5  for  .  .50 

•  Trimming  Chart  1.00 

•  Nail  Nip  2.00 

•  Dog  Library,  4vols.:  the  set  .25 


Address  

r°»°  Sfafe.  

 MONCT  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


The-  Vhm  I'rl  "I  '<•■  Ntm  Norn/  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  new  King  and  Queen  of 
England  hnve  chosen  for  their 
favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke Welsh  Corgi  Known  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children's  play- 
mate. The  Roynl  Family's  Corgi 
la  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  find  a  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard- 
Ian  than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merrledtp  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  Informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MER1IIEDIP  KENNELS 

(»r«-iit  HtirriiiKlon,  1V1ii««. 


( ^ok  meadow  Kennels 


M   Avenue 

f'Aane  B.  W  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


llryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


CAIRN 

TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Mi jj  Eliiabath  M.  Braun.  Owner 

Warwick  Terrace, 

Morewood  Heights 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

GOOD  NEWS  I 
For  Dog  Lovers  ■ 

DOG-TEX 

eradicates 
Liquid  Dog  and 
Cat  Stains 

Tou  need  never  be  embar- 
rassed by  unsightly  spots 
on  your  rugs  or  carpets 
caused  by  your  pets,  if  you 
keen  a  bottle  of  Dog-Tex 
handy. 

sale  in  the  Kennel  Shops  itflhe  Belter 
Department  Stores.  Or  write  us  direct. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN— Rug  Cleaning  Div. 

7II  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

Eastern  Distributors 


Steam  -  Heated  Dogs 

Because  your  dog  has  been  living  In  the 
dry  air  of  steam-heated  rooms  he  prob- 
ably Is  Just  one  big  Itchy  spot.  Use 
Quadine  to  comfort  and  relieve  that  hot. 
irritated  skin,  dry  itch,  eczema,  etc..  and 
to  restore  a  dull  and  brittle  coat  to 
healthy,  glossy  luxuriance.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 

Quadine,  Dept.  2CL,  P.  0.  Box  758,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Your  dog  deserves 

.  .  .  q  u  n  d  i  n  e 


turn:  TARN  KKJWVHLS 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  DANES 


Ch.  Randolf  Hexengold 

OUR  RECORD  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 
Partial  List  of  Awards  in  1936: 

37  First  in  Class  Wins 
29  Best  of  Breed  Wins 
3  Champions  Made  (2  American  Bred) 
Best  of  Breed  at  Westminster 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  Westminster  This  Year 

KENNELS  GLENVILLE,  CONN. 
MAIL  ADDRESS  .  30  BROAD  STREET  .  NEW  YORK 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 

^heltfrhrlu  feertnrls 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Wtst  Highland 
White  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 

AT  RIGHT: 
Springmeade  Rexmini- 
mus.  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
19}6  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  S2S 


SEAL!  HAM  TEItKIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
of  the  finest  breeding 
and     quality     for  sale 

CROGLLN  KENNELS 

Miss   Helen  Schweinler,  Owner 
Benvenue  Ave.  W  est  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


HILLANDALE 
KENNELS 


FRENCH  POODLE 
PUPPIES 

Personally  trained  for 
Obedient  companions 
Affectionate  friends 
Show  Ring  Winners 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH 
54  HOPE  STREET 
STAMFORD  Tel.  4-1548  CONN. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


February,  1937 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


Imported  Belgian  yearlings 
noiv  for  sale  at  our  barns. 

HOLBERT  HORSES 

Signify  the  best  for  sixty 
years  in  the  draft 
horse  world. 


Enhance  the  value  and 
beauty  of  your  farm  and 
estate  with  high  class 
sorrel  or  roan  Belgians. 
Enjoy  the  thrill  of  raising 
good  registered  draft  colts. 

The  largest  and  choicest 
selection  of  imported  and 
native  bred  stallions  and 
— jnares  and  fillies  in  Amer- 
ica is  now  assembled  at 
our  barns.  Let  us  expertly 
assist  you  choose  the  start 
of  or  increase  your  herd. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  pictures 
and  particulars. 

THOMAS  R.  HOLBERT 

HOLBERT  HORSE 
IMPORTING  COMPANY 
Greelev  Iowa 


G.  F.  T.  Ryall 


IF  someone  should  ask  you  to 
name  the  winter  capital  of 
racing,  you'd  practically  have  to 
say  Miami,  Florida.  There's  some- 
thing more  of  Saratoga  about  Hia- 
leah  Park  than  the  conformation 
of  its  course — there's  a  keenness 
about  horses  you  won't  find  at 
most  tracks.  Go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, almost  before  the  sun  rises 
above  the  high,  thick  hedge  of 
Australian  pines  along  the  back- 
stretch,  and  the  flamingoes  begin 
their  incessant  chorus,  and  you'll 
see  dozens  of  people  who've  come 
out  to  see  the  horses  gallop.  Per- 
haps they've  stayed  up  all  night — - 
which  is  no  trick  at  all  in  Miami — ■ 
to  do  it.  No  matter,  they're  there. 
They  lean  over  the  rails  as  Brev- 
ity, looking  handsomer  than  ever, 
goes  by  at  a  half  speed  gallop,  just 
in  front  of  Optic,  his  stablemate, 
about  whom  you're  going  to  hear 
a  lot  two  months  hence;  and  Ro- 
man Soldier,  the  top  handicap 
horse  of  last  autumn  does  a  smart 
mile;  and  a  squad  of  two-year-olds 
from  the  Greentree  Stable,  who 
have  schooled  from  the  barrier, 
come  pounding  down  the  Nursery 
Course;  and  Maedic,  who,  you  re- 
member, won  so  many  races  at  the 
Spa  last  summer,  and  who  is  the 
probable  favorite  for  the  Flamingo 
Stakes,  limbers  up  for  an  extra 
fist  time  trial.  Almost  everyone 
has  a  camera,  and  uses  it — and  if 


all  the  snapshots  and  cine-kodak 
fdms  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  reach  from  Opa-Locka  to 
Rochester.  Or  go  out  any  afternoon 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Miami 
Jockey  Club,  which  began  about 
the  middle  of  last  month  and  will 
continue  through  the  first  week  of 
March,  and  you'll  see  horses 
carrying  the  racing  silks  of  just 
about  all  of  the  leading  stables, 
and  men  and  women  you've  seen 
in  the  enclosure  at  Belmont  Park, 
the  Post  and  Paddock  Club  at 
Arlington  Park,  Chicago,  and  at 
Churchill  Downs  on  Kentucky 
Derby  day. 

Before  Joseph  E.  Widener  took 
it  over  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
Hialeah  Park  was  just  another 
winter  race  track — the  usual 
merry-go-round  for  second  class 
horses — but  in  a  few  seasons  he 
has  changed  its  atmosphere  as  well 
as  its  architecture.  In  fact  he's 
made  Hialeah  so  attractive  that 
he's  changed  a  custom  of  racing. 
Trainers  used  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  November,  at  the  big 
tracks  (some  seasons  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  horses  at 
Belmont  Park),  or  at  the  stud 
farms  of  the  big»stables  until  the 
frost  went  out  of  the  ground  in 
March.  However,  their  patrons, 
wintering  at  Palm  Beach  liked 
Hialeah,  and  sent  for  a  few  horses 
— second  class  ones,  because  they 


2)jeMtfrwd 1  fot  (Beauty 
PLANNED  Ufta^filuk 


COME  day  not  far  off,  you're  going  to  build  the  kind  of  barn  you've 
always  dreamed  about.  Perhaps  your  fancy  runs  to  stables  and 
horses.  Perchance  to  cows  and  prize  winning  purebreds.  No  matter. 
When  you're  ready  to  build,  remodel,  equip,  or  ventilate,  the  services 
of  the  Louden  Agricultural  Engineers  are  at  your  disposal.  They  bring 
you  the  accumulated  knowledge  gained  from  seventy  years  barn  plan- 
ning experience  including  thousands  of  buildings  for  practical  dirt 
farmers  to  the  finest  estates  of  this  and  over  forty  other  nations.  For 
the  Summer  Capitol  of  India,  the  Himalayan  Mountain  Farm,  for  the 
farms  of  former  Presidents  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  hundreds  of 
others.  A  note  from  you  will  bring  the  attractive  and  interesting 
Louden  Barn  Plan  Book.  It's  the  A  B  C  of  barn  building  and  re- 
modeling. Absolutely  without  obligation. 


C3 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
3874  Court  Street  (Est.  1867)  1047  Broadway,  Dept.  B 


Fairfield,  Iowa 


BRANCHES:  Toledo, 


Albany,  New  York 
St.  Paul 


Wa 


LOOK!  FINE  BABY  POULTRY 
for  FINE  FARMS  and  ESTATES 

Forty  breeds  and  HY- 
BRID Baby  Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  Thousands 

weekly    all  year. 

Personal  super- 

V9j^P^  Tested. 

FREE,  25  lbs.  feed 
with  each  100  chicks. 

Also  Ducklings,  Baby 
Turkey  Poults,  Gos- 
lings, and  Guineas. 
Price  Right. 

Catalog  free 

NABOB  HATCHERIES 

Box  11  Cambier,  Ohio 


Let  Your  Cattle 

41  N  Salt  Themselves 


r 


U3 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them. 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swob 
len  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won"t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be- 
cause a  little  goes  6o  far.  §2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making.  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  214,  Harvard,  III. 


STAR  LI  N  E 


Frank  Buck  feeds  CHAPIN  KERNELS  LAY  ALL 


Frank 
Buck 
holding 
Malay 
Argus 


to  all  of  his  game 
birds.    During  the 
winter  it  is  very  im- 
portant   that  your 
game  birds  receive 
the  right  ration  for 
an  early  egg  pro- 
I  duction.  You  can  de- 
pend on  CHAPIN 
IKERNELS  LAY 
1  ALL  for  real  results 
i  because   they  con- 
tain the  needed  in- 
gredients  to  make 
vigorous,  healthy, 
productive  birds. 


Dept.  C.  L. 


Write  for  Samples 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

Hammond,  Ind. 


• 


■ 


I'M  • 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


Bwaiin,  IVarockn,  Kan* 
'lira  unit*,  W  ilil  Duck*. 
\\       4.Yr»r,  < .uiin  i->. 


remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion.   Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SI  NNYFIEI  FARMS 

fan  I  .  Walltngforti,  Conn.,  I'.  S.  A. 


PKori  t  r  the  itmns 


HOWES  BIRD  ATTR ACTORS 

I  77]  Rukdlt  An.  STAMFORD.  CONN 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

n  kki  >  i  (.(.•-  •  poi  i  i s 


Bronir   antl   W  il.l  TurkrTs 
l.rr.    Mallard  Duck. 
Rin«  \rck  anal  Mutant   P  h  rxinlt 
• 

IM>I  V>  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

V»lo»n  Burks  Co.,  Pa. 

Trl.   Nf»lo»n  3  IU 


G.   D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for   the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
»r»e  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


wnm't  Mirr  alxmt  how  well  good 

nllfS  \S  nil  III  (III  ill  lilt'  tr(l|)i»S.  After 

t  mmsiii),  it, linns  decided  that 
wintering  in  the  tropica  really 
wasn't  so  luil,  .mil  now  most  rac- 
ing atahlcs  «<>  smith  with  the  birds. 
I  hi-rr  arc  almui  thirteen  hundred 
horses  .ill  the  hams  will  hold 
at  the  Miami  Jim  key  (  luh's 
excellent  course. 

I  very  year  since  he  took  over 
Hialeah  I'ark,  Mr.  Widener  has 
introduced  some  innovation  for 
the  improvement  of  racing.  Among 
the  first  was  the  Totalizator,  an 
t  l«  t  1 1  it  .illy  operated  machine 
whit  h  records  liets,  and  which  has 
done  nun  h  to  populari/c  the  pari- 
mutual  in  this  country.  The  "Tote" 
was  sn  successful  upon  its  intro- 
duction at  Hialeah  that  it  has 
since  l>ecn  installed  in  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  tracks  in  the  country. 
Another  improvement"  was  the 
walking  ring  in  the  paddock  sim- 
ilar to  those  on  the  French  race 
courses — and  incidentally  there 
will  he  one  of  them  at  Belmont 
Park  this  year. 

Mr.  Widener's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  racing  is  the  Australian 
harrier  for  the  starts  of  two-year- 
old  races,  and  so  far  the  successor 
to  the  stall  gates  has  operated 
very  well.  The  Australian  barrier 
is  similar  to  the  starting  gate  used 
in  England  and  France,  and  to 
make  sure  it  would  be  installed 
properly,  Mr.  Widener  brought 
Reuben  Gray,  its  inventor,  from 
Australia  to  supervise  the  job.  Six 
strands  of  heavy  rope  which  move 
forward  and  upward  as  the  horses 
walk  forward  in  line,  form  this 
barrier,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  best  starting  device  I've  seen, 
for  it  keeps  horses  in  line,  and 
gives  a  fair  start  for  all.  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  by  other  tracks, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  walk- 
up  start.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
there  is  less  strain  on  the  tendons 
of  a  thoroughbred  when  the  ani- 
mal goes  from  a  walk  to  top-speed 
gallop  than  there  is  from  merely 
a  standing  start. 

Moving  the  judges'  stand  from 
the  conventional  position  behind 
the  winning  post  to  the  top  of  the 
grandstand  isn't  exactly  a  Hialeah 
innovation,  for  it  was  first  tried  at 
Belmont  Park,  and  was  so  success- 
ful there  that  the  change  will  be 
made  at  all  the  other  New  York 
tracks  this  season,  and  Alfred 
Yanderbilt  has  recommended  it  at 
Pimlico,  where  it's  really  needed 
most.  However,  Hialeah  has  a 
judges'  stand  on  the  roof  of  the 
grandstand  that  might  well  be  a 
model  for  completeness. 

It  really  is  difficult  to  think  up 
improvements  for  Hialeah.  Its 
popularity  being  what  it  is,  about 
the  only  trick  left  would  be  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  club- 
house without  destroying  its  sym- 
metry. A  balcony  of  boxes  for 
members  was  added,  and  the  ter- 
race overlooking  the  paddock 
doubled  in  size  last  season,  but 
now  both  places  could  be  doubled 
again  and  still  be  inadequate. 


BROOD  MARE 


nd  wxnllna  ownoil  br  K.  N.  Gilpin.  Eaq..  Borca,  Clark  Counts'.  Va. 


NEEDS  HELP 
fit  &&l  NEXT  FOAL 


You  have  bred  her  wi(h  great  care. 
Her  feed  is  most  important  now — and 
deserves  your  attention. 

From  her  fifth  month  in  foal,  she 
must  supply  feed  for  two — herself  and 
foal.  If  she  doesn't  receive  enough  of 
the  essential  minerals  and  vitamins,  she 
must  draw  on  her  own  skeleton  and 
vitamin  reserves  to  grow  her  foal.  Re- 
sult —  a  weakened  marc  and  under- 
nourished foal. 

Guard  against  run-down  marcs,  hard 
to  breed  back.  Protect  young  foals  from 
bulging  foreheads,  narrow  chests, 
crooked  legs,  weak  tendons — all  signs 
of  rickets.  Provide  enough  of  the  bone- 
building  elements — Vitamin  D,  calcium 
and  phosphorus — and  the  health  and 
growth-promoting  Vitamin  A. 

Vionate  provides  the  much-needed 


calcium  and  phosphorus  in  adequate 
amounts — and  in  the  proper  ratio.  It 
also  contains  the  appetite-stimulators 
and  conditioners,  Vitamins  B  and  G, 
iodine  and  iron. 

Exadol-A  is  guaranteed  on  the  label 
to  contain  350  (or  more)  U.S. P.  XI 
units  of  Vitamin  I)  per  gram  to  help 
make  the  minerals,  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus, into  strong,  sturdy  bones  and 
tendons.  Exadol-A  also  supplies  2100 
(or  more)  U.S.P.  XI  units  of  Vitamin  A 
per  gram.  This  vitamin  helps  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  build  resistance  to 
colds,  influenza,  pneumonia,  etc. 

The  brood  marc  needs  your  assistance 
now.  Help  her  justify  your  breeding  by- 
adding  Exadol-A  and  Vionate  to  her 
feed.  Mail  your  order  today.  Prices  are 
on  the  coupon. 


EXADOL  •  A 

HIGH    POTENCY    COD    LIVER  OIL 

Vionate  „,„..». 

AND     VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  745  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  C.  L-2 

Veterinary  and  Animal  heeding  Products  Division 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  )  on  feeding  of  horses 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate   at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  Rations  of  Squibb  Kxadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Vionate  Prices  Exadol-A  Prices 

10  lbs  t   -r>0  per  lb.  1  pal.  tin  $2.', 5  per  gal. 

50  lbs  45  per  lb.  4 — 1   gal.   tins   2.60  per  gal. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb.  8 — 1  gal.   tins   2.50  per  gal. 

Check  enclosed 


\ame  

Address.. 
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Own  A  Richardson! 

The  World's  Finest,  Low-Priced, 
Quality-Built  Cruiser 

iViAKE  1937  a  real  banner  year — a  year  you'll  long  remember 
— with  the  purchase  of  a  Richardson  Little  Giant,  a  Richard- 
son Junior  or  a  Richardson  Cruisabout. 

Richardsons  are  built  of  the  finest  materials  and  by  expert 
craftsmen  skilled  in  the  art  of  yacht  building,  to  give  you  a 
lifetime  of  carefree,  low-cost  service. 

There  are  seventeen  smart  profiles  and  practical  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  yachts- 
men. 

  Seven  arrangements  are  available  on  the  25'  I O'^"  x  8'6" 

Richardson  Little  Giants,  four  on  the  30'  x  9'4"  Richardson 
Juniors  and  six  on  the  32'xlO'l"  Richardson  Cruisabouts. 
Look  them  over!  You'll  find  an  arrangement  that  will  exactly 
suit  your  needs. 

Be  sure  to  inspect  a  Richardson  at  the  dealer  nearest  you 
and  also  to  send  for  the  free  1937  Richardson  literature 
"A-37"  completely  illustrating  these  sensational  new  Richard- 
sons — the   "last  word"   in   quality-built,   low-priced  cruisers. 

RICHARDSON   BOAT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

701  Sweeney  Street  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


RICHARDSON 

LITTLE  CIANTS  JUNIORS 

CRUISABOUTS 


•The  Carat icr  Hotel" 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


FOR  THE  PLEASURE  OF  ITS  GUESTS 


^\irj^mm  

TENNI^S  ^COURTS 

Another  well-known  resort,  desirous  of  providing 
the  finest  in  recreational  facilities,  has  selected  two 
beautiful  cool  green  HAR-TRU  Tennis  Courts. 
The  list  of  HAR-TRU  owners  includes  "The 
Greenbrier,"  White  Sulphur  Springs;  "The  Clois- 
ter," Sea  Island;  and  many  of  the  country's  most 
prominent  clubs  and  private  estates.  A  permanent 
investment  in  economy,  pleasure  and  pride  of 
ownership.  Modernize  with  HAR-TRU.  Write  for 
illustrated  Booklet  "C". 


Har-Tru  Corporation,  17  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edited  by  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd  

Rosvnfeld 

Elco's  new  53  fo°t  Motor  Yacht  sleeps  six  plus  crew  of  two,  and 
with,  optional  power,  gasoline  or  DieseL  gives  speeds  up  to  26M.P.H.  i 

The  best  equipment  to  take  to  the  recent  Motor  Boat  Show 
would  have  been  a  suit  of  armor,  and  we  were  mildly  surprised 
every  time  we  dropped  in  not  to  see  anyone  in  such  a  rig.  As 
you  may  have  guessed  from  the  opening  sentence,  and  certainly 
know  if  you  happened  to  be  there,  the  32nd  Annual  National  Motor 
Boat  Show  was  a  sell-out.  On  the  opening  night  they  were  forced 
to  close  the  doors,  and  the  crowds  on  the  main  floor  looked  like 
Times  Square  on  New  Year's  Eve.  And^  to  make  it  a  complete 
success,  a  lot.  of  them  came  to  buy  as  well  as  look.  As  we  write 
this  the  show  is  just  ending,  and  already  the  figures  released  are 
amazing.  It  looks  like  an  even  greater  year  for  the  water  than  the 
most  optimistic  had  predicted. 

The  obvious  place  to  start  would  seem  to  be  with  the  Wheeler  54, 
the  largest  cruiser  in  the  show.  We  liked  the  modern  treatment  of 
the  interiors,  and  were  completely  dazed  by  the  magnificence  of 
a  glass  enclosed  shower  in  the  owner's  bath.  All  in  all  they  have 
done  an  amazing  job  with  the  space,  and  our  only  criticism  is  the 
lack  of  room  in  the  aft  cockpit.  But  then  we  have  always  been  the 
type  that  likes  to  lounge  on  lazarettes,  and  after  all,  with  the  spacious 
accommodations  for  six  in  the  owner's  quarters  and  two  crew,  you 
can't  have  everything.  Wheeler  has  another  impressive  job  in  the 
46-foot  Gulf  Stream  Fisherman,  with  all  the  equipment  specially 
designed  by  Harlan  Major.  His  patent  fish  hoist  on  the  forward 
deck  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

We  browsed  around  for  quite  a  while  at  the  Elco  corner,  and 
particularly  on  the  new  53-foot  Motor  Yacht.  Elco  seems  to  have1 
done  a  really  beautiful  job  on  this  new  flagship,  and,  according  to 
reports,  she  handles  like  a  runabout.  There  is  nothing  flashy  about 
any  of  the  Elco  exhibits,  but  they  are  all  complete  in  every  detail,1 
and  for  good  shipshape  cruisers,  this  firm  is  hard  to  beat.  The  accom- 
modations on  the  53  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Wheeler  54 — six 
in  the  owner's  quarters  and  two  crew.  We  certainly  won't  tell  you 
which  one  to  pick,  you'll  have  to  decide  that  for  yourself. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  the  two  large  numbers,  let's  get  down 
to  the  welter  or  slightly  smaller  cruisers,  any  one  of  which  can  offer 
you  almost  anything  you  need.  Wheeler  and  Elco  of  course  have 
a  grand  display  of  smaller  craft  besides  the  ones  already  mentioned, 
and  among  the  others  that  particularly  struck  our  fancy  were  the 
Matthews  "38"  De  Luxe  Sedan,  with  quarters  for  one  paid  hand 
as  the  new  feature,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  without  cutting 
down  on  the  regular  cabin  space  at  all.  Richardson  had  a  varied 
display  of  their  cruisers  from  the  "32"  down,  and  for  a  lot  of  boat 
for  your  money  you  could  pick  any  one  of  these  blindfolded.  A.  C.  F. 
introduced  the  new  42-foot  Voyager  as  a  companion  boat  to  the 
amazingly  successful  Wanderer  and  Roamer  models,  and  from  the 
double  cabin  model  at  the  show,  we  predict  another  big  seller.  Both 


The  Richardson  Little  Giant  powered  with  a  ruhher  mounted  ()ra> 
motor  has  a  top  speed  of  l6  M.P.H.  and  sleeps  four  in  comfort 
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r  WimmI  .mil  ('hii>  l't.ilt  lucl  tlirir  t  u>l.>in.iry  ^lraming  display 
hiifh -powered  ir.it't,  and  the  now  Chris-Craft  S|M)rtsm:in  model 
h  open  cockpit  in  the  l».u  k  was  mie  nf  the  most  prac  tical  all- 
rjiosf  runabouts  wc  have  ever  seen.  ( 'onsnlidatcd  introduced  a 
,v  Play  Moat,  this  year  a  4 '-footer,  with  accommodations  for 
,  including  a  captain  forward,  and.  may  we  say  a  word  of  praise 
the  galley  amidships,  completely  isolated  fore  and  aft  by  sliding 
>r» — a  distinct  advantage. 

So  far  wc  Mini  to  have  slid  nothing  at  all  about  engines.  Wit h- 
being  too  technical,  there  are  several  features  worthy  of  note 
the  new  power  plants  ottered  this  year.  Sterling,  of  course,  has 
most  talked  about  engine  of  the  year,  its  new  Crankless  Diesel, 
■are  not  going  to  Ik  foolish  enough  to  try  and  explain  the  details 
this  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  did  make  an  expedition  down 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  Kast  River  anchorage  to  see  Mr. 
qui's  Silverheds  with  the  first  installation  of  these  new  motors, 
i  we  must  admit  that  they  seemed  amazingly  free  from  vibration 
i  started  instantly.  Winton  is  rather  proud  of  the  new  fuel 
ector  system  which  operates  without  the  use  of  the  long  individual 
ws  to  each  cylinder.  The  injectors,  installed  separately  in  each 
inder  he  id,  also  permit  a  much  higher  pressure  as  well  as  insuring 
t  the  right  amount  of  fuel  at  the  right  times.  Speedway,  Scripps, 
math,  buda,  Hall-Scott,  and  Chrysler  all  offer  improvements  and 
inements  in  their  new  models. 

>o  far  in  this  limited  space,  we  seem  to  have  said  very  little 
nut  our  likes  and  dislikes.  Well,  here  goes.  We  liked  all  the  new 
:le  refinements  in  the  cruisers.  Soundproofing,  rubber  engine 
mntings,  and  insulation  have  been  carried  to  a  new  high,  and 
"tainly  lend  a  lot  to  the  general  comfort  of  owner  and  guests, 
e  liked  the  generous  locker  space  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
it  models:  we  liked  the  engine  ventilation  used  on  the  new  Elco, 
lich  carried  the  fumes  up  to  the  deckhouse  roof  through  new 
QtQator  poits  cleverly  camouflaged.  (Other  manufacturers  were 
jwing  somewhat  the  same  thing  -we  just  happened  to  notice 
:o  particularly.)  We  liked  the  improved  and  more  complete  instru- 
ct panels.  So  much  for  the  orchids! 

We  didn't  like,  as  we  mentioned  before,  the  sacrifice  of  cockpit 
ice  on  some  of  the  larger  cruisers,  but  we  admit  this  is  personal 
ejudice.  We  didn't  like  the  unscreened  galley  on  some  of  the 
•dium-si/ed  boats  where  it  seemed  unnecessary.  And  again,  as  we 
iitioned  last  year,  some  of  the  side  decks  seemed  unnecessarily 
rrow,  but  we  must  go  on  record  and  acknowledge  that  this  hazard 
s  been  greatly  minimized  by  carefully  placed  and  more  frequent 
nd  rails.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  left  here  to  take  up  the 
Bess  gadgets  and  much  more  impressive  array  of  sailing  craft,  but 
you  will  bear  with  us  till  next  month,  we  will  give  the  sailing 
iternity  their  well-deserved  attention  at  that  time. 


Niiuu,  winter  Invert  nl 
two  tontine  mi  —  to  mm  h, 
in  mar,  tnil  for  to  little! 


SCHEDULE  OF  CRUISES  TO 

Hnssau 


IN  THE  BAHAMAS 


Mar 


FROM 

Sailing  Dal* 

Feb.  6.. 

6. . 
6. . 
*. . 
"  10.. 

"  II.. 
M  13.. 
"  »3.. 

"  16.  . 
•"  17.., 
*  17.. 
"  20... 
"  20... 
"  26.  . 
27... 
5.  .. 
6... 
6. .. 
8. . 
11... 
12... 
13... 
16... 
18. . . 
20... 
20.  .. 
25.  . . 
26... 
26. .. 
27. .. 
27. . . 
27. .. 
3. .. 
6. .. 
7. .. 
8. .. 
10.  . . 
17. . . 
17... 
20.  .. 


Duration 
of  Cruita 


NEW  YORK 

Ship  Una 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  While  Star.  .  .  6  days 

.COLUMBUS   North  German  Lloyd. 47  " 

.MUNARGO  Munson  S.  S.  Lines.  .  .  12  " 

SCANMAII  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  9  " 

.CHAMPLAIN   French  Line  12  " 

.SATURNIA  |,alian  Line   7  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star.  . .  6  " 

■  EMP.  OF  AUSTRALIA..  Canad.  Pac.  S.  S.  Lines  18  " 
SCANMAII  Moorcmack  Gulf  Lines  9  " 

.BRITANNIC  -Cunard  White  Star.  .  20  " 

. AQUITANIA   Cunard  White  Star.  .  40  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star...  6  " 

.MUNARGO  Munson  S.  S.  Lines.  . .  12  " 

SCANMAII  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  9  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star.  . .  6  M 

■  FMP.  OF  AUSTRALIA.  Canad.  Pac.  S.  S.  Lines  9  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star.  . .  6  " 

.MUNARGO   Munson  S.  S.  Lines. .  .12  " 

SCANMAII  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  9  " 

.  LAFAYETTE  French  Line   10  " 

.BRITANNIC  Cunard  White  Star...  13  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star.  ..  6  " 

.  EMP.  OF  AUSTRALIA.  .Canad.  Pac.  S.  S.  Lines  8  "  , 

SCANMAII  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  9  " 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star...  6  " 

.MUNARGO  Munson  S.  S.  Lines. .  18  " 

LAFAYETTE  French  Line   10  " 


Apr 


.BRITANNIC  Cunard  White  Star.  .  .  8 

.PILSUDSKJ   Gdynia  America  Line  9 

.CARINTHIA  Cunard  White  Star  6 

.NEW  YORK  Hamburg-Amer.  Line!  8 

.STATENDAM   Holland  America  Line  8 

.MUNARGO  Munson  S.  S.  Lines  12 

.KUNGSHOLM   Swedish  American  Line  8 

.PILSUDSKI  Gdynia  America  Line.  10 

.COLUMBUS   North  German  Lloyd.  7 

.TRANSYLVANIA   Anchor  Line   9 

.COLUMBUS   North  German  Lloyd.  8 

.MUNARGO  Munson  S.  S.  Lines. .  .12 

.PILSUDSKJ   Gdynia  America  Line.  7 

FROM  BOSTON 

Feb.    6....LADY  SOMERS  Canadian  National  12 

"     20.  . .  .LADY  RODNEY  Canadian  National  ...  12 

Mar.   6.  ..  LADY  SOMERS  Canadian  National  ...12 

"     20.... LADY  RODNEY  Canadian  National  ...12 

Apr.    3....  LADY  SOMERS  Canadian  National  ...12 

"     17....  LADY  RODNEY  Canadian  National  ...12 

(Later  sailings  upon  request') 


Round  Trip 
Minimum 
Fara 

.  .  $70.00 

. .  545.00 

.  .  80.00 

.  .  95.00 

.  .  165.00 

.  .  90.00 

.  .  70.00 

. .  202.50 

.  .  95.00 

.  .  240.00 

.  .  495.00 

.  .  70.00 
80.00 

.  .  95.00 

.  .  70.00 

.  .  107.50 

.  .  70.00 

.  .  80.00 

.  95.00 

.  .  127.50 

. .  165.00 

.  .  70.00 

.  .  95.00 

.  95.00 

.  .  70.00 

.  80.00 

.  127.50 

.  .  100.00 

.  .  100.00 

.  .  70.00 

.  .  95.00 

. .  100.00 

.  80.00 

.  100.00 

.  110.00 

.  95.00 

.  87.50 

.  107.50 
80.00 

.  75.00 


1 30.00 
1 30.00 
130.00 
130.00 
1 30.00 
130.00 


Round  Trip 
Minimum 
Fare 


MIAMI-NASSAU  SERVICE 

Line  lv.  Miami         Arr.  Nassau        Lv.  Nassau         Arr.  Miami 

Pan  American       8:30  a.m  10:30  a.m  3:30  p.m         5:30  p.m  S35.O0 

Airways  Service  daily  Dec.  20  to  April  30;  extra  sections  as  traffic  requires. 

Clarke  S.S.  Co.      4:00  p.m         9:00  a.m  5:00  p.m  10:00  a.m  $25.50 

"New  Northland"  {On  same  sailing  125.50.  Slopoier  season  Uriels  JM  00) 

Duung  Jan.  &  early  April:  From  Miami  Mon.  and  Thurs. ;  from  Nassau  Tues.  and  Friday. 
During  February  and  March:  From  Miami  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday;  from 
Nassau  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday. 

S.S.  "Ena  K" 

and  "Monarch      l:00p.m         9:00a.m  2:00p.m         9:00a.m  $19.50 

of  Nassau  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  both  directions. 

Munson  S.S.  Lines  —  from  Miami  alternate  Sundays,  from  Nassau   alternate  Tuesdays 


ew  A.  C.  F.  Voyager  model  is  !\1  feet  over  all.  The  double 
*t>  Ic  slows  above  gets  I5  M.P.H.  with,  two  six  cylinder  engines 


*  NASSAU 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
OTTAWA 
'  ZERO 


All  SAILINGS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 
FOR  INFORMATION  SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 

NASSAU,  BAHAMAS 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York— COIumbus  5-42  1 3 
or  Nassau  Development  Board,  Nassau,  Bahamas 


Nassau's  range  of  winter  temperature  (December  ro  March  inclu- 
sive) compared  with  those  of  three  other  cities  for  the  same  period. 
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INSTEAD  OF  DESSERT 

If  desserts  give  you  a 
"stuffy"  feeling,  try  a 
liqueur  instead.  Espe- 
cially useful  at  lunch- 
eon. Try  a  Cusenier 
Liqueur— none  better 
in  the  world.  Thirty- 
one  kinds.  Offer  guests 
t  he  three  below  : 
Creme  de  Cacao,  Apri- 
cot, Creme  de  Menthe. 

Sole  A  gents  for  U.  S.  A . 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY 


AMERICA 


Alcohol  by  Vol.   27'7C  3S%  30% 
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HAVE  THE 

EN-TOUT-CASJ 

DE  LUXE  GREEN  TENNIS  COUK1 

Until  you  have  played  on  the  En- 
Tout-Cas  de  Luxe  Green  Court — 
until  you  have  enjoyed  its  turf- 
like resilience  underfoot ...  its 
eye-filling  rich  sage-green  color 
.  . .  until  you  have  thrilled  to  the 
superb  keenness  of  this  aristocrat 
of  tennis  courts — you  have  not 
had  the  greatest  treat  in  tennis. 

For  all  its  distinguished  quali- 
ties, the  de  Luxe  Green  is  a 
rugged  court,  resistant  to  heavy 
weather  and  hard  play.  Like  all 
En-Tout-Cas  surfaces,  it  is  fast- 
drying — can  be  played  upon  30 
minutes  after  rain. 

The  En-Tout-Casde  Luxe  Green 
Court  is  for  those  few  fortunates 
who  prefer  the  best — and  will 
afford  it.  Are  you  interested? 
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NEW 

DWARF  DAHLIAS 

for  the  garden 


Special  Offer 
6  Different  Kinds 

*5 

regular  value  if  bought 
individually  $6 

Delivery  May  10,  1937 

STRONG  3  INCH  POT  PLANTS 

Wonderful  new  race  of  Dahlias,  bloom- 
ing when  little  more  than  a  foot  tall. 
One  each  of  the  following  six  varieties: 

Rosalie — Lilac  Hose 
Christine — Dainty  White 
1  rsula — Rich  Crimson 
Elsie — Golden  Yellow 
Gertrude — Sulphur  Yellotv 
Kate — Brilliant  Oranpc  Scarlet 
(May  be  ordered  separately — $1  each) 
_PE^D_ANNUAL  FREE  ON ^EQTFST_ 
Stumpp  &  Walter  Co. 

Please  send  me  above  Collection  of  Dahlias,  »■■»■ 

Name  

Address  

City.  State.  

132-138  Church  St.  (Cor.  II  arrenSi 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

Branch  Slitrcs:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Whil.-  Plains.  N.  Y.  Englewood.  N.  J. 
Stamford,  Conn.  Hem psteail ,  L.  1. 


SOCIALLY 


OPENING  NIGHT  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 

lienever  an  event  brings  out  America's  most  socially  prominent  fami- 
s,  more  of  them  arrive  in  large  Packards  than  in  any  other  fine  car. 
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The  beautiful  old  gardens  of  Virginia  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Bltzus  Family,  of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage,  came  to  these 
shores  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Colony.  Where  many  of  the 
old  (lowers  have  died — often,  indeed,  crowded  out  by  the  flourishing 
growth  of  boxwood — this  shining  evergreen  shrub,  in  its  lovely  un- 
dipped shapes,  is  in  itself  sufficient  for  the  most  luxurious  gardens. 
It  speaks  of  a  long  line  of  garden  makers  and  garden  lovers  who  have 
cherished  it  and  cared  for  it,  hardly  with  the  frantic  anxiety  that 
attends  its  transplanting  today,  but  with  pride.  As  it  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  I  can  say  that  it  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  used 
than  in  the  old  gardens  of  Spain,  and  those  of  England.  However, 
boxwood  was  readily  transplanted  to  the  similar  climatic  conditions 
of  Virginia,  making  the  gardens  of  the  Colonists  look  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  the  established  ones  they  had  known  and  loved  in  England. 

Though  the  English  gardens  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  Colonial  gardens,  those  same  English  gardens 
had  in  turn  a  curious  and  extremely  varied  ancestry.  The  use  of 
boxwood  could  probably  be  traced  back  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Moors,  who  first  brought  it  into  Spain,  to  the  ancient  Carthaginian 


and  Roman  villas.  The  design  of  gardens  in  England  was  tremen- 
dously influenced  during  Elizabeth's  reign  by  the  Protestant  refugees 
from  the  continent,  who  brought  from  France  and  Holland,  ideas 
totally  different  from  the  older,  monastic  forms  in  common  use. 
Therefore  any  gardens  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  instance,  may 
have  planned  in  this  country,  in  all  likelihood  had  a  distinctly 
cosmopolitan  background. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  these  English 
Colonists,  long  accustomed  to  great  estates  and  a  simple  ease  and 
luxury  in  their  lives,  had  gotten  their  bearings  in  this  new  land, 
and  set  about  reproducing  that  life,  certain  traditions,  reaching  as 
far  back  as  feudal  days,  still  clung  tenaciously.  Ameliorated  by  the 
congenial  conditions  that  the  new  Colony  afforded,  the  plantation 
was  the  fine  development  of  these  ideals  as  well  as  the  necessities 
of  their  life.  There  was  land,  and  land,  and  land,  so  that  acres  of 
parks,  many  gardens,  woods  and  rolling  meadows,  great  houses  and 
an  out-building  for  each  whim  could  satisfy  the  dreams  of  every 
planter,  an  overlord  of  his  own  vast  holdings  in  this  new  country. 

Nothing  written  about  the  boxwood  gardens  of  Virginia,  or,  in- 
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more  care  and  attention,  still,  many  a  little  dooryard  garden  has 
its  bush  or  two,  often  now  of  tremendous  size,  and  always  very 
beautiful  in  its  undipped,  billowy  state. 

After  much  discussion  and  despite  many  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  proved  that  boxwood — that  is,  Buxus  semper- 
virens,  the  common  box,  and  its  variety  suffruticosa,  the  true 
dwarf  or  edging  box,  in  particular — can  be  grown  in  practically 
any  section  of  the  United  States,  if  given  proper  care,  and  also 
protection  from  the  severe  cold,  heavy  snows,  and  bitter  winds 
of  the  North  during  the  winter  months.  Still,  it  is  in  the  Tide- 
water and  Piedmont  counties  of  Virginia  that  it  has  reached  its 
most  luxuriant  growth.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  rarer  but 
glorious  Buxus  sempervirens  arborescens,  the  so-called  tree  box, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  handle  in  the  North  because  of  its  more 
rapid  growth  and  tremendous  ultimate  size.  Trees  sometimes 
reach  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  more. 

There  is  no  more  superb  box  garden  in  the  state,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  those  at  Tuckahoe  and  Castle  Hill,  than 
the  one  at  Gunston  Hall,  not  far  from  Mount  Vernon.  The  intel- 
ligence and  taste  shown  in  the  restoration  and  care  of  this  beauti- 
ful estate  are  heart  warming.  The  alley  of  huge  old  box  leading 
from  the  house  across  the  wide  lawn,  down  to  the  river,  is  one  of 
the  finest  sights  imaginable.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of 
famous  gardens  is  the  perfectly  simple  one  in  back  of  a  small 
white  house  in  Fredericksburg,  the  home  of  Mary  Washington.  It 
is  a  charming  little  "back  yard,"  with  fine  examples  of  the  two 
prominent  branches  of  the  Boxwood  Family  already  mentioned — 
B.  sempervirens  and  B.  S.  suffruticosa.  Hedges  of  both  varieties 
lead  back  to  the  small  out-buildings  on  either  side  of  the  garden. 
The  little  beds  of  herbs  are  bordered  with  the  true  dwarf  box, 
as  are  the  several  flower  beds  filled  with  the1  tiny  single  jonquil 
Simplex  and  the 'marvelous  blue  of  muscari  in  the  spring.  Although 
this  is  an  intimate  little  garden,  it  is  no  less  distinguished  than 
the  tremendous  one  at  Chatham,  just  across  the  Rappahannock, 
with  its  acres  of  lawn  before  the  house,  fine  old  statues  on  the 
boxwood  terraces,  and  formal  gardens  edged  with  true  dwarf  box, 
and  surrounded  by  long,  high  hedges  of  common  box. 

Farther  down  the  state,  near  Richmond,  is  Tuckahoe,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  James  River  estates.  Built  by  Thomas  Randolph  in 
1689,  and  added  to  about  1710,  the  mansion  is  of  unique  design, 
and  so  impressed  one  guest  that  he  wrote  of  it  in  1729:  "His 


Above:  Gardens  at  the  home  of  Mars  ^  asliington.  Below:  The  entrance 
to  the  box  tree  garden  from  the  hall  room  garden  at  the  Governor's  Palat  e 


deed,  the  plantations,  would  be  in  any  sense  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Mount  Vernon,  even  if 
one  thinks  of  it  as  a  museum  rather  than  as  a  place 
where  the  gardens  are  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
excellent  design.  Five  years  after  Washington  in- 
herited the  estate  which  had  been  both  his  father's 
and  his  brother  Lawrence's,  Brissot  wrote  of  him: 
"This  celebrated  general  .  .  .  nothing  more  at 
present  than  a  good  farmer,  constantly  occupied  in 
the  care  of  his  farm  and  the  improvement  of  cul- 
tivation .  .  .  has  lately  built  a  barn."  It  is  curious, 
in  an  estate  so  well  planned,  and  so  carefully  super- 
vised by  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  skilled  engineer 
but  a  person  of  most  careful  and  accurate  method 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  to  find  unsymmetrical  pat- 
terns for  the  gardens,  and  within  the  patterns, 
small  but  evident  variations. 

Much  of  the  boxwood,  which  meant  more  to  this 
farmer  than  any  other  single  growing  thing  in  his 
gardens,  and  which  is  now  so  magnificent,  was 
brought  from  England;  much  was  given  him, 
doubtless  by  "Friends  and  Well-wishers;"  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was  slipped 
from  the  garden  of  his  mother's  house  in  Fredericks- 
burg. Boxwood  is  so  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings that  this  perhaps  accounts  for  its  general  and 
lavish  use  in  the  old  gardens  all  over  Virginia.  From 
the  moment  of  entering  the  state,  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria, the  very  air  seems  laden  with  the  peculiarly 
pungent  fragrance  of  boxwood.  While  it  has  been 
more  extensively  used  in  the  large  gardens  of  the 
plantations  and  big  houses,  and  certainly  given 
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houn-  urtnxn  huill  wlrl\  li>  answci  the  piirp) of  hospitality,  vvliit  li 
Imiiii'  lonMrutted  in  a  ihttcicnl  in. min  i  than  most  touulncs:  I  -s.li.il I 

m  rilw  it  to  yon  It  is  m  the  lot m  ol  .111  II,  .mil  has  the  appearance 
ol  two  houses  joineo!  h>  a  I  11  ge  1I0011  eat  h  wing  has  two  stories  ami 
(our  lame  looms  on  a  floor  111  one  the  family  it-.iiles,  the  other  is 
reserved  solely  lor  visitors  .  .  .  they  arc  furnished  with  four  sofas, 
|W0  on  rath  side,  and  in  the  tentei  theie  is  generally  a  chandelier; 
these  saloons  answer  the  I\m>  piupoM-s  ol  1  tool  retreat  from  the 
icorthing  and  suit  1  \  heal  ol  the  1  lunate,  and  of  an  nn.isional  hall 
loom."  I  he  interim  ol  the  connecting  saloon  is  beautifully  paneled 
in  walnut,  and  in  the  newer  wing  are  the  famous  "hurnt  room,"  also 
paneled  in  walnut,  and  the  lovely  while  drawing  room. 

Parallel  with  the  north  side  ol  the  box  garden  is  a  path  bordered 
with  more  ol  the  old  Knglish  l)ox,  that  runs  the  length  of  the  garden 
and  between  it  and  the  garden  is  a  tail  hedge  of  towering  tree  box, 
forming  almost  a  windbreak.  In  all,  it  is  a  truly  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  boxwood  at  Tuckahoe. 

Father  down  the  river,  members  of  the  most  famous  group  of  the 
James  River  plantations  Shirley,  YVcstover  (where  there  is  a  walled 
garden  of  two  acres  with  boxwood  borders  and  box  lues,  so  loved 
by  Colonel  Byrd,  who  built  it,  that  he  was  buried  in  the  center  of 
It),  Brandon,  I'pper  Hrandon,  and  beyond  Williamsburg,  the  beauti- 
ful Carter's  drove  gardens  vie  with  each  other,  it  seems,  for  the 
honoi  "I  possessing  the  finest  boxwood.  At  I'pper  Hrandon,  protected 
by  towering  trees  of  magnolia, 
mimosa,  cedar,  and  sycamore,  »  «  f.n-o<» 
the  unusually  fine  box  has 
somewhat  outgrown  the  orig- 
inal serpentine  lines  in  which 
it  was  planted  after  an  I'ng- 
lish  design  which  was  already 
old  when  the  lx>x  gardens  were 
laid  out  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

With  so  many  examples  of 
the  prevalent  use  of  boxwood 
in  the  old  gardens  all  over 
Virginia,  (and  a  list  of  them 
is  a  rollcall  of  all  the  old 
estates)  the  extensive  use  of 
box  in  the  course  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  gardens  of  Wil- 
liamsburg  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Added  to  the  estab- 
lished custom  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  was  the  documen- 
tary evidence,  the  bills  of 
lading,  invoices  and  letters  of 
the  period,  which  were  found 
when  the  search  began  for 
some  list  or  plan  of  what  grew 
Originally  in  the  fine  old  gar- 


den    Nullum-   has  been  used  wit  In  Hit   precedent  on  I  In  1    <  lad- 
Many  vilal  clues  were  found  in  letters  like  the  following  bom 

  |ohn  <  '11st is  of  Williamsburg  lo  his  men  haul   in  London,  in 

April,  ".  .  .  V'e  box  for  my  garden  was  all  rollen  as  dirt  did 

nol    ave   •   prig  ye  gardener  was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  and  by 

his  management  never  packed  anything  before  lo  go  beyond  \ea 
.  .  .  They  should  have  had  all  the  air  imaginable  and  be  sel  in  ye 
I  hesi  as  they  should  grow,  instead  of  that  I  hey  were  laid  atop  of 
one  another  and  nailed  up  (lose;  I  had  rather  be  disappointed  in 
any  one  thing  else-.  .  ."  Other  garden  owners  in  the  old  Virginia 
capital  were  evidently  more  fortunate,  for  Williamsburg  was  rich  in 
boxwood  even  before  the  Restoration  undertook  its  splendid  work. 

The  garden  was  of  vital  importanc  e'  in  I  hose  earliest  days  of  the 
weall hie  1  and  most  populous  of  the  Colonies,  and  when  they  erected 
a  house  for  their  royal  governors  in  Williamsburg  in  1705,  they 
planned  "a  flower  garden  behind  the  house  and  a  convenient  kitchen 
garden."  How  greal  a  part  the  boxwood  played  in  the  cost  of  the 
various  embellishments  of  the  Governor's  Palace  is  not  told,  but 
certainly  it  was  included  in  the  bill  which  caused  the  worried  com- 
plaints of  a  nervous  Assembly,  to  the  effect  that  Governor  Spotswood 
was  "lavishing  away  the  Country's  money." 

It  seems  an  especially  fine  thing  in  view  of  that  troubled  wail,  that 
the  accusation  could  not  apply  today,  since  the  major  part  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boxwood   (Continued  on  page  91) 
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of  South  Carolina  before 
and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  this  lovely 
oM  house  has  had  a  colorful 
history.  It  was  here  that  many 
of  the  secession  meetings 
were  held  and  here  that  the 
brilliant  social  and  political 
life  of  the  state  centered. 
After  the  death  of  Governor 
Pickens  and  his  wife,  the 
house  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  until  1929, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  pres- 
ent owners.  At  that  time  it 
was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
and  lived  in  by  a  caretaker. 
All  the  pieces  were  numbered, 
the  house  was  taken  down, 
and  tier!  room  by  room  into 
bundles  and  brought  to  Aiken. 
The  large  living  room  was  not 
a  part  of  the  Pickens  house, 
but  was  taken  from  the  home 
of  a  rice  planter  on  the  coast. 
It  was  carved  by  a  European 
cabinetmaker  some  years  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution 
and  the  story  goes  that  he 
was  given  seven  years  to  com- 
plete this  magnificent  work. 

WILLIS    IRVIN.  ARCHITECT 
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In  days  of  old  when  helmeted  maids  indulged  in  the  manly  sport 
called  polo,  an  amused  audience  tittered,  as  inexperienced  and 
uncoached  players  ambled  in  circles  after  a  rather  slow  moving  ball. 
The  tempo  of  the  modern  game  of  polo  for  women  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  by  the  organized  tournaments  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Polo  Association  that,  during  the  recent  championship,  a 
really  thrilled  gallery  tooted  delightedly  and  an  enthusiastic  man 
from  Long  Island,  whose  own  rating  was  seven  goals,  was  prompted 
to  compare  the  contest  with  twelve  goal  men's  polo  at  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club.  The  tournament  was  held  at  the  Pogonip  Polo  Club  in 
Santa  Cruz,  California.  The  home  team,  organized  and  captained  by 
Mrs.  Deming  Wheeler,  won  for  the  third  consecutive  year  the  coveted 
Pacific  Coast  Championship  trophy. 

Previously  Pogonip  had  defeated  their  own  Pogonip  Robins  in 
the  northern  circuit  championship,  after  the  Robins  had  barely 
gained  an  extra  chukker  victory  over  the  phenomenal  team  of 
youngsters  from  Douglas  School,  an  aggregation  which  annually 
proves  that  team  play  and  proper  coaching  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  any  women's  polo  team  of  today. 

In  the  southern  circuit  Santa  Barbara  had  defeated  Riviera,  and 
the  reports  of  the  prowess  of  the  southern  teams  were  so  overpower- 


ing that  the  northern  aggregation  went  into  the  contest  like  scared 
rabbits.  It  was  their  desperate  effort  to  play  at  speed,  coupled  with 
the  sound  coaching  of  Dick  Collins,  able  director  of  Douglas  School, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  Pogonippers  to  wrest  victories  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  and  Riviera  teams. 

The  Pogonip  squad  included  a  trio  who  had  played  together  for 
several  years.  Important  games  had  already  been  won  with  Mrs. 
Deming  Wheeler  at  back,  Miss  Elaine  Mclnerney  at  three,  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  B.  Hart,  the  highest  handicapped  player  of  the  Association, 
setting  the  pace.  An  addition  to  this  experienced  combination  was 
Miss  Barbara  Worth,  whose  fine  horsemanship  and  coolheaded  play- 
ing made  her  very  effective  in  No.  1  position. 

There  was  a  representative  sprinkling  of  thoroughbreds  and  some 
ex-international  ponies  being  ridden.  Mr.  Eric  Tyrell  Martin,  Cap- 
tain of  the  English  International  team,  umpired  for  the  feminine 
mallet  wielders  and  cast  an  appraising  eye  at  some  good  old  nags. 

'Haven't  I  seen  that  pony  somewhere,"  he  remarked  of  an  ani- 
mated chestnut  mare.  "Why,  it's  Lady  Dracular!  My  word,  she 
must  be  nearly  twenty!"  It  seems  rather  unkind  to  tell  a  lady's 
age,  particularly  when  I  know  that  the  game  old  mare,  with  a  proud 
new   feminine  owner,  hopes  again  to  play   international  polo. 
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Polo  is  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Australia.  New  South  Wales, 
where  there  is  no  fox  hunting  to  divide  the  energies  of  those 
sportsmen  who  find  their  pleasure  in  horses  and  horsemanship, 
is  the  strongest  state  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  quality  of  the 
play  is  high.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  Ashton 
brothers,  whose  standard  of  play  is  so  well  known  both  in  America 
and  England,  hail  from  Goulburn  in  New  South  Wales.  Victoria  lost 
many  of  its  leading  teams  with  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  the  great 
estates  in  the  famous  Western  District,  and  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion has  also  been  responsible  for  a  falling  off  in  the  polo  in  this 
southern  state,  where  fox  hunting  is  a  competitor  for  money  spent  in 
this  way,  but  interest  is  now  reviving.  There  are  half  a  dozen  polo 
clubs  in  the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  one  team  from  the 
Western  District  will  be  playing  shortly.  Polo  is  also  played  in 
Queensland  and  in  South  Australia,  in  both  of  which  states  there 
are  many  fine  horsemen  and  beautiful  mounts. 

Interclub  matches  are  played  from  once  a  week  to  once  a  fort- 
night, the  game  being  particularly  strong  around  Goulburn  and 
Harden  in  New  South  Wales.  There  are  also  the  Dudley  Cup,  which 
is  competed  for  each  June  in  Sydney:  the  Stradbroke  Cup,  which  is 
played  for  every  March  at  the  Moonee  Valley  Racecourse  near 
Melbourne:  and  the  Barr-Smith  Cup  in  Adelaide,  all  to  be  battled 
for  by  interstate  players.  Some  of  the  matches  are  off  the  stick  and 
some  on  handicap.  Teams  from  Xew  Zealand  also  visit  Australia, 
and  the  Centenary  Cup  of  1934  was  played  for  by  teams  from  Xew 
Zealand,  Queensland,   Xew  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 


Victoria — all    made    up    of    skilful    and    enthusiastic  players. 

There  are  no  finer,  nor  more  daring,  riders  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  those  produced  on  the  vast  cattle  "runs"  in  the  back-country 
of  Australia,  the  rolling  downs  and  great  plains  which  lie  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  seaboard.  If  the  leading  horsemen  of  the  Gulf 
Country  of  Queensland,  for  instance,  could  find  time  to  take  to  polo 
we  should  see  something  worth  seeing.  There  could  be  no  finer  train- 
ing for  man  or  horse  than  a  Queensland  "cattle-camp."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  stock-horses  which  have  had  experience  in  mustering  and 
cutting  out  cattle  have  been  readily  trained  to  become  first  class 
polo  ponies.  They  are  exceedingly  handy  and  can  "turn  on  a  three- 
penny bit,"  being  accustomed  to  swinging  in  and  out  amongst 
timber;  to  following  the  sudden  twists  and  turns  of  a  beast  bent  on 
remaining  with  its  fellows — and  that  without  any  guidance  from 
the  rider.  In  addition,  they  are  used  to  putting  in  the  shoulder  and 
riding-off  steers  which  attempt  to  bore  back  to  their  brothers  in  the 
mob  of  cattle,  and  to  the  swinging  of  a  fourteen-foot  stockwhip.  A 
fast,  game  pony  with  this  experience  can  soon  be  made  ideal  for  polo, 
but  the  best  of  them,  the  fully  trained  and  experienced  "camp-horse" 
of  the  sort  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  cuiting-out  cattle  on  the 
camp,  and  never  ridden  for  any  other  purpose,  is  not  likely  to  come 
on  the  market.  The  Ashton  brothers  frequently  use  their  ponies  for 
working  stock,  finding  them  excellent  for  this  puroose. 

Apart  from  this,  the  methods  of  making  polo  ponies  in  Australia 
do  not  vary  from  those  employed  elsewhere,  the  owner-player,  or 
his  groom,  swinging  the  pony  about  and  giving  him  stick  practice, 
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leaning  back  in  the  saddle,  swinging  the  stick  under  the  tail,  teaching  him  to  swing 
to  the  knees,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Various  owners  have,  of  course,  their  own  idiosyn- 
crasies, as  elsewhere.  Some  like  a  tearing,  galloping  pony,  others  a  quieter  goer. 

Originally  the  height  of  a  polo  pony  in  Australia  was  limited  to  14.1  hands,  but  as 
the  owner-players  could  not  get  sufficient  choice  at  this  standard,  the  height  was  raised 
to  14.2  and  gradually  let  out  to  admit  faster  ponies.  As  everyone  now  plays  under 
Hurlingham  rules,  the  height  is,  of  course,  unlimited.  The  majority  favor  well-bred 
Galloways,  around  about  15  hands,  of  courage  and  endurance,  active  and  quick  on  the 
pins.  As  for  a  comparison  of  types,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  best  ponies 
played  in  America  and  the  best  of  Australia.  There  is  no  "beg  pardon"  about  the  game 
in  Australia,  and  horses  big  enough  to  stand  a  bump,  and  game  enough  to  go  in,  are  re- 
quired. Old  stagers  have  complained  that  the  bigger  horse  now  used  is  not  as  "handy" 
as,  and  cannot  turn  as  did  the  smaller  old-time  pony.  This  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  game  is  now  faster,  harder,  and  more  brilliant.  And, 
when  it  comes  to  a  bump,  the  big  horse  leans  his  weight  over  and  says  to  himself  in 
horse  language — "Shift  that  if  you  can!"  while  the  little  chap  has  to  push  both  out- 
wards and  upwards.  (And  being  an  Australian  horse,  he  may  add — still  of  course  in 
horse  language — "You  cow!" —  that  being  a  favorite  term  of  abuse  in  his  native  coun- 
try.) There  are  players  who  use  a  curb,  but  the  greater  number  prefer  the  snaffle, 
a  "snaffle-mouthed"  horse  generally  being  considered  the  best  for  polo  in  Australia. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  bit  which  can  control  the  horse,  but  the  snaffle  is  used 
by  the  majority  of  players  whenever  possible. 

As  in  America,  women  have  taken  to  polo.  The  men  players  and  the  spectators  are 
always  interested  and  very  friendly,  and  the  game  is  very  much  of  the  same  standard 
as  in  America — plenty  of  dash  and  good  horsemanship,  but  without  the  hard  knocks 
which  are  given  in  the  masculine  version  of  the  game.  Who  would  have  it  otherwise? 


Telegraph" 

Polo  is  not  always  a  serious  business  for  tke  on- 
lookers, if  we  may  judge  from  the  picture  above 
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I ..U niimlieis  "I  |mlo  pomes  .in-  i  \|Hii  Icil,  tngelhei  with  arm} 
nmounU,  from  Vustrulia  In  Imli.i  ami  the  I  .11  I  ast,  I'hr  ponies  may 
In-  handled  ami  taught  In  lr.11 1 ,  hut  I  Iks  air  olhnwisr  quite  unmade 
when  lhe>  leaxc  Viint  1  .tli.i  I'hr  maimil>  air  hied  nil  milli.uk  .lirrp 
an. I  1  .it  I  It-  station".,  ami  a  m-.iI  I"  -an  h  a  piopcily  when  a  Imyrr  is 
inikiiit;  In-.  ins|>cction  will  n|<a\.  iml  mnrlv  t In-  bOW  lnvrr,  hut 
am  travelci  who  wishes  to  srr  thr  real  Australia 

Come  alum;  to  thr  horse  yanls  when  lueakla  1  is  over.  Although  it 
is  winli-i  ami  there  was  a  ni|>  111  llir  air  last  night  which  made  one 
j5l.nl  to  huddle  OVCr  the  ftrt  ol  big  nelilt  log*,  a  warm  sun  is  alrraily 
sliiinii  '  from  a  deep  lilur,  cloudless  sky.  From  the  ridge  on  which 
the  ilrr|>  vcramlahcd  homestead  stands,  there  is  a  wide  prospect  of 
rrd  countr)  thinly  veiled  with  the  pale  blues  and  grays  ol  creeping 
plants,  cop|HM  1  «ui  t  and  cannon  hall,  with  here  and  there  .1  patch  of 
tall  green  -|s'.ii  grass,  while  the  monotony  of  the  great  plain  is 
broken  by  lielts  of  gray  leafed. 
Umbrella  topprd  nuilga  scrub, 
and  ilciiM-  *  lumps  of  dark  green 
nrlia,  with,  now  and  thru,  a 
funereal  hl.uk  helai  standing 
out  above  them.  F.ven  to  the 
majority  of  Vustralians,  it  is  a 
Strange,  fantastically  colored 
scene  I  here  are  few  who  get 
to  the  real  luck  country.  And 
here  you  can  hunt  the  kang- 
aroo, or  try  out  the  incredible 
speed  of  a  huge  hull  emu.  With 
Stockmen's  quarters,  kitchens, 
stores,  blacksmiths'  and  sad- 
dlers' shops,  sheds,  horse-,  cat- 
tle-, and  sheep-yards,  and  a 
bright  red  petrol-pump,  the 
collection  of  buildings  on  the 
ridge  lo,>ks  very  much  like  a 
really  quite  sizable  village. 

The  high  horse-yards  are 
built  of  round  |*>les  in  the 
stvle  of  an  American  corral  and 


On  tin'  right  ami  DnoWj  polo 
at  Mooncc  N  alley,  \  ictoria.  It 
i»  In  re.  un  the  Mnniui-  \  alley 
Race,  oursc.  not  far  f  1  om  Wei- 
Dournc,  lliat  the  mat.  lies  fur 
the  Stradbrokc  (  up  are  lielil 
v.i\     sear    during  .Mareli 


in  already  a  scene  of  activity.  The  big,  shirt-sleeved  slink  men 
nowadays  the  majority  wear  "live-gallon"  hats  very  mm  h  like  those 
of  an  Anieriian  inwhoy,  ami  Ihry  all  wear  ihin  elaslit  sided  riding 
hoots    have  dialled  the  horses  into  their  different  classes.  There 

in  .1  couple  of  hundred  of  them  in  the  different  yanls,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  in  motion,  stirring  up  the  line  red  dust  in  stilling  clouds 

These  horses  are  all  unbroken;  it  is  seldom  thai  they  have  so  mm  h 
as  seen  ,1  man  since  they  were  branded  as  loals,  and  it  lake,  them 
some  time  to  quiet  them  down  when  they  have  been  iinai  <  uslomedly 
hustled  about  and  gales  hive  heen  slammed  in  their  fair 

The  buyer  and  the  station  manager  perch  on  the  top  rail  of  a 
circular  yard  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  manager  nods  to 
1  In  ovei  111.  A  gale  into  the  empty  <  ircular  yard  is  opened.  A  slot  k- 
man,  armed  with  a  long  light  pole  separates  a  horse  from  the  resl 
les>   moh   behind,   and    the   gate   is    (Continued   on   pu^r,  84) 
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he  wine-lover  is  in  general  a  gentle,  gay,  and  tolerant 
soul.  Few  things  in  heaven  or  on  earth  upset  the 
equilibrium  induced  in  him  by  the  health-giving 
properties  of  the  grape.  He  can  view  with  a  god- 
like serenity  upheavals  of  nature,  domestic  troubles,  finan- 
cial losses,  and  the  madness  of  nations — if  he  is  assured  that 
the  fruit-laden  vineyards  and  the  caves  of  Burgundy  and 
Bordeaux  will  remain  intact. 

But  do  you  wish  to  see  this  man  of  peace  turn  warrior? 
Set  before  him  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Latour  1920  (for  in- 
stance) together  with  a  glass  decorated,  colored,  and  thick. 
The  glass  may  be  a  pretty  thing  in  itself,  but  do  not  be 
surprised  if  your  wine-lover  pales  with  rage  at  sight  of  it; 
and  if  you  value  it,  do  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  offending 
object  quickly  from  his  reach,  replacing  it  with  a  glass  that 
is  simple,  large,  and  clear  with  the  bowl  tending  to  taper 
gracefully  inward  at  the  top. 

As  our  hypothetical  victim  of  a  cruel  joke  soothes  him- 
self with  sniffing  and  sipping  and  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
brilliant  depths  of  the  wine  seen  through  clear  crystal,  let 
us  discuss  the  reasons  for  his  ill-mannered  display  of  temper. 
And  we'd  better  be  quick  about  it,  or  he'll  begin  one  of 
those  rambling,  interminable  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
wine  ...  his  preferences  for  one  vintage  over  another,  and 

Above:  The  limit  of  possibilities  for  an  elaborate  wine 
dinner — Sherry,  white,  light  red,  heavy  red,  Cham- 
pagne, Cognac,  Port.  Right:  Perfect  all-purpose  glass 
for  light  reds,  such  as  Bordeaux.  Far  right:  A  big 
glass  for  a  big  wine  usually  the  top  Burgundies,  Ro- 
manee  Conti,  Chambertin,  Clos  de  Vougeot,  and  the 
like.  Glass  at  right  fromW\  H.  Plummer  and  Company 


why  1914  was  good  for  Bordeaux  and  bad  for  Burgundy,  and  1925 
terrible  for  both;  and  why  the  soil  most  miserable  to  look  upon 
brings  forth  the  finest  wines,  and  how  wine  may  be  sick  and  re- 
cover; and  at  some  time  during  the  discourse,  you  may  be  sure, 
he  will  say,  "Wine  is  a  living  thing." 

Wine  is  alive.  That  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  drinking 
rules  evolved  by  untold  generations  of  wine-lovers.  Scientifically,  it 
may  be  absurd  to  state  that  the  shape,  the  color,  the  material  of  a 
container  can  affect  the  taste  of  wine.  But  the  hard  narrow  eye  of 
science  hasn't  yet  probed  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  "What  does 
it  mean,  to  be  alive?"  There  are  complex,  unfathomable  subtleties 
in  wine-drinking,  not  to  be  measured  by  precise  scientific  machinery. 

The  inescapable  fact  remains  that  a  great  wine  (we  shall  touch 
later  on  the  lesser  vintages  and  types)  demands  a  glass  which  allows 
the  three  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  sight  the  fullest  freedom. 

Moreover,  this  freedom  for  the  senses  implies  doing  away  with 
the  over-ritualization  of  wine-drinking.  Wine  is  best  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  in  congenial  company,  with  the  proper  mildly  seasoned 
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food,  in  an  atmosphere  of  what  may  he  railed  casual  concentration 
on  the  ever  intriguing  delights  and  fascinations  of  the  bottle. 

Our  experience,  for  instance,  in  Bordeaux  with  the  finest  of 
Sautemes,  a  Chateau  Yquem  '21.  was  of  an  extreme  informality. 
We  <at,  or  stood,  around  an  up-ended  cask  in  a  cave  which  was 
dusky  and  smelled  of  many  wines,  and  we  drank  the  molten  gold 
from  plain  clear  goblets,  too  large  for  any  sweet  wine  at  a  dinner 
but  excellent  for  tasting.  On  top  of  the  cask  was  the  majestic  bottle 
and  a  plateful  of  crumbled  F.uglish  biscuits.  Our  host  was  M.  Rene 
de  Bethmann,  of  the  famous  and  ancient  firm  of  Will.  Tourneur, 
Marchands  du  Yin.  It  was  his  cave  and  his  bottle;  the  biscuits  were 
supplied  by  his  wife,  and  that  enchanting  gentleman  had  carried 
them  with  him  for  hours  in  a  paper  bag. 

Yet  M.  de  Bethmann  is  a  noted  connoisseur  and  has — or  has  had, 
for  alas!  times  are  not  what  they  were — one  of  the  celebrated 
cellars  in  France.  He  knows  too  much  about  wines  to  worry  about 
ritualistic  fiddle-faddle,  but  unerringly  he  had  gathered  together  the 
three  essential  requirements  for  drinking  wine:  congeniality,  mild- 
tasting  but  delectable  food,  and  the  contents  of  a  good  bottle. 
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There  is  one  shape  of  glass  which  has  been  unanimously  elected 
as  correct  for  any  wine.  It  is  clear  glass  of  course,  with  a  reasonable 
stem,  a  full  round  base  to  stand  on  firmly,  a  capacious  bowl  holding 
eight  ounces,  and  in  contour  somewhat  like  a  half-blown  tulip. 

With  a  stern  eye  fixed  on  American  hotel  managers,  let  us  say 
once  and  for  all  that  it  should  never  be  filled  more  than  half  full, 
if  the  wine  is  good.  This  rule  holds  true  for  all  wine  glasses  for  fine 
wine,  but  until  the  consumers  begin  a  heart-felt  campaign  against 
it,  probably  our  restaurants  and  hotels  will  continue  serving  wines 
in  dinky  little  glasses  filled  to  the  brim,  though  it  may  be  said  in 
extenuation,  that  most  diners  would  understand  nothing  else. 

The  first  sense  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  wine  is  that  of 
sight.  Colored  glasses  were  originally,  and  long  ago,  made  to  hide  the 
imperfections  of  poor  wines.  Through  thin  transparent  crystal  the 
rich  beauties  of  the  wine  rejoice  our  eyes,  and  the  lucent  glass  allows 
unalloyed  enjoyment  of  light  striking  through  the  jewel-like  liquid. 

The  next  step  is  raising  the  glass  to  the  nose  and  slowly  savoring 
the  grape  fragrance.  If  the  glass  is  too  full,  much  of  the  bouquet 
will  be  lost;  a  half-filled  glass  holds  the  elusive  ethers  safe,  and  here 

Two  perfect  Champagne  shapes,  the  taller  from  Bates  and  Schoonmaker.  Shorter 
stem  is  the  all-purpose  glass.  Center:  Glass  for  Rhine  wine  from  Plummer's.  Extreme 
right:  Correct  white  wine  shape  for  chilled  or  cooled  wines.  This  holds  enough 
when  half  full  to  capture  the  houquet  hut  not  to  allow  the  wine  to  hecome  warm 
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w  arm  only  the  red  wine 
with  your  palm;  then  hold 
up  your  wine  and  revel  in 
the  color:  then,  after  swirl- 
ing the  wine  and  wetting 
the  walls  of  the  howl, 
inhale  the  houquct  deeply 


also  we  have  the  reason  for  the  inward  curving  rim.  Gentle  rotation  of  the  wine  in 
the  deep  bowl  releases  certain  volatile  essences  which  linger  above  the  wine  with 
a  fragrance  most  exquisite  and  intriguing  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  Then  at  last 
comes  tasting,  and  the  three  senses  sing  harmoniously  in  thanksgiving. 

Let  us  repeat,  with  this  one  perfect  glass-shape,  all  wines  may  be  enjoyed  fully. 
But  tradition  and  the  tolerance  of  wine-lovers  have  decreed  certain  special  shapes 
for  special  wines  which  add  to  the  gaiety  of  drinking. 

For  the  great  Bordeaux  chateaux-bottled  red  wines,  there  is  the  round-bellied 
glass,  of  generous  size  for  a  noble  wine:  while  wine  from  Burgundy "s  Cote  d*Or 
is  happy  in  an  even  larger  glass,  a  great  half-sphere,  or  in»the  "ballon. "'  Burgundy 
has  such  an  expansive  heart  that  one  may  safely  be  profligate  with  its  robust 
bouquet,  in  contrast  to  the  more  delicate  aroma  of  Bordeaux. 

The  whites  of  both  sections  do  well  in  glasses  of  the  same  shape  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  for  red  Bordeaux.  Smaller  portions  are  better  for  white  wine, 
which  must  be  served  at  cellar  temperature  or  cooler,  depending  on  the  wine, 
and  the  wine  stays  cool  longer  in  the  bottle  than  in  a  glass. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  wine  which  suffers  so  under  average  treatment  as  good 
Champagne.  Those  flat  wide  glasses,  which  we  call  by  dubious  courtesy  '"cham- 
pagne'* glasses,  would  be  better  chucked  out  the  window.  Or  keep  them,  and  use 
them  only  for  mediocre  Champagne  with  its  popping  cork  and  vulgar  big  bubbles. 
A  really  fine  Champagne  is  at  its  best  in  a  narrow  tapering  glass  on  a  tall  stem, 
perhaps  with  a  star  cut  deeply  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  from  which  the  steady 
stream  of  tiny  bubbles  may  rise  straight  up  to  the  top  where  they  break  away 
and  spread,  like  ripples  from  a  pebble  flung  in  a  still  pool.  The  shape  of  the  glass 
is  every  bit  as  gay  as  the  wine  itself. 

Anjou,  Alsatian,  and  Rhine  wines  are  traditionally  served  in  rather  smaller-bowled 
glasses  with  exaggeratedly  tall  stems.  Charming  and  occasionally  beautiful  as  these 
wines  are,  they  are  lighter  and  more  frivolous  than  the  big  Bordeaux  and  Bur- 
gundies. The  amusing  glasses  suit  them  by  temperament,  though  if  one  wishes 
to  do  any  serious  comparative  tasting  of  the  important  Rhine  wines  the  '  perfect'' 
all-purpose  glass  mentioned  before  should  be  resorted  to. 

Fortified  wines,  such  as  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Port,  are  also  safe  in  the  glasses 
most  frequently  used  for  them.  They  are  more  robust  than  any  natural  wine,  with 
a  perfume  less  readily  affected  by  exposure.  Drink  Sherry,  then,  from  an  inverted 
cone-shaped  crystal,  with  the  flaring  rim  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  stem.  The 
conservative  British  have  taken  care  that  Port  should  continue  to  glow  in  the  clear 
amplitude  of  its  special  glass,  and  there  are  Port  enthusiasts  who  claim  that  rare 
old  Port  tastes  better  in  rare  old  glass,  which  is  not  (Continued  on  page  87) 

Glasses  for  liqueurs  can  he  as 
amusing  as  one  wishes  them. 
Function  does  not  count. 
.\U  glasses  except  those  men- 
tioned designed  hy  Julian 
Street  for  Bellows  and  Co. 
Bottles  are  from  Reese 
Bros,  and  Bellows  and  Co. 
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Tbe  time  for  valentines  lias  arrived  and 
wnai  better  motif  lor  a  party  could  be 
found  tlian  the  licart-shaped  plates  in  a 
tabic  setting  from  Gump  s  Inc.?  Bcrib- 
boned  glasses  and  napLins,  mirrored 
vase,  and  plaque  emphasise  tlu 
and  Kcartfrcc  smartness   of  tbis  table 
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Hunt   Dinner,  Oriental  Modernism. 

Seed  Pearls  and  Velvet  Napkins 
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A noted  sportsman  once  said  that 
more  than  half  the  fascination  of 
hunting  in  England  lay  in  the 
charm  of  its  social  amenities.  One  might 
say  the  same  thing  of  Long  Island's 
famous  Smithtown  Hunt,  portraits  of  the 
joint  Masters  of  which  appear  on  these 
pages.  For  the  Smithtown  hunts  a  coun- 
try over  which  the  music  of  hounds  has 
sounded  since  1770,  when  John  Evers 
maintained  a  pack  at  Hempstead  and 
numbered  among  his  subscribers  one  G. 
Washington,  Esquire,  of  Virginia,  and 
which  has  been  famous  down  the  years 
for  the  easy,  graceful  hospitality  of  its 
hunting  set  and  the  quality  of  its  sport. 
Between  that  date  and  the  year  1900, 
when  the  Smithtown  came  into  existence, 
many  famous  hunts  flourished  and  lapsed. 
Today  the  Smithtown  is  an  entirely  am- 
ateur-staffed affair,  after  the  pattern  of 
many  small  but  famous  English  county 
hunts,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mr. 
Randall  E.  Poindexter  and  Mr.  H.  Ed- 
ward Dreier,  joint  M.F.H.,  hunting  men 
of  long  and  varied  experience.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric R.  Pratt  is  the  Honorary  Whipper-in. 

Genesis  of  the  Smithtown  Hunt  was  a 
private  pack  of  hounds  which  had  been 
maintained  by  the  late  R.  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  Ebo  Farm,  St.  James,  and  by 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
Mr.  Smith  himself  served  as  the  first 
Master,  having  associated  with  him  such 
sportsmen  as  Clarence  H.  Robbins,  Henry 
L.  Bell,  Joseph  P.  and  W.  Russell  Grace, 
John  S.  Turton,  H.  Winslow  White, 
Harry    Renwick,    Charles   M.  Gould, 


Robert  Ahles,  Attmore  Robinson,  Harry 
T.  Peters,  Allan  Pinkerton,  and  Robert 
Gilmor.  Subsequently  Mr.  Smith  was 
succeeded  as  Master  by  Mr.  Robbins, 
and  he  served  until  1913. 

Allan  Pinkerton  was  Master  between 
the  years  1913  %nd  1916.  In  the  latter 
year  he  resigned  to  enter  the  army. 
Thereafter  for  six  years  the  hunt  was 
directed  by  a  committee  composed  of 


Horace  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Smith,  and  William  Dick.  In  1922,  Mrs.  Alice  Throckmorton 
McLean  and  Edward  H.  Carle  became  joint  Masters,  but  two  years  later  Mrs.  McLean 
resigned,  leaving  Mr.  Carle  sole  Master. 

In  1926,  following  a  reorganization  of  the  hunt,  Mrs.  John  Van  Schaick  Bloodgood  was 
elected  Master,  and  she  served  continuously  until  the  spring  of  1932,  when  she  resigned. 
The  joint  Mastership  of  T.  W.  Durant  and  Edward  S.  Voss  began  a  few  months  later. 
Mr.  Voss  resigned  in  1935  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Poindexter,  while  Mr.  Durant  re- 
signed in  1936  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dreier. 

Hunt  breakfasts  and  teas  have  preceded  or  followed  every  meet  so  far  during  the  1936- 
37  season,  which  Masters  and  members  hail  as  the  most  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
sport  in  the  history  of  the  hunt,  this  hospitality  being  dispensed,  among  others,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Winslow  White,  of  Winne-Cha  Farm,  Commack;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barent  Lef- 
ferts,  at  their  Head-of-the-Harbor  home,  St.  James;  Mrs.  Frank  Melville,  of  Sunwood, 
Old  Field;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier,  of  Sunken  Meadow,  Fort  Salonga;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Melville,  Wide  Water,  Old  Field;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Kenneth  Norton,  Deever 
Dan  Farm,  Smithtown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Schaick  Bloodgood,  Conscience  Meadow 
House,  Setauket;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Higgins,  Forest  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Beh,  Greenlawn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Chase  Hoyt,  of  Crooked  Hill 
Farm,  South  Commack;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Poindexter,  Nissequogue,  Smithtown 
Branch;  Mr.  Morgan  W.  Jopling,  Smithtown  Branch;  and  the  directors  of  the  Smith- 
town  Country  Club.  The  Smithtown  Hunt  Ball  is  held  annually,  the  last  one  taking  place 
on  November  28,  at  Bytharbour,  the  lovely  home  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Smith  Butler  in  St. 
James  with  more  than  300  in  attendance. 

The  Hunt  Committee  of  the  Smithtown  is  made  up  of  Ward  Melville,  secretary;  Tracy 
Higgins,  Barent  Lefferts,  O.  E.  Mclntyre,  H.  Winslow  White,  and  the  two  Masters,  Mr. 
Poindexter  and  Mr.  Dreier.  The  hunt  colors  and  button  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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tlic  opposite  page: 
room  from  an  exhibition  in  the  galleries 
of  Alavoine  and  Co.  It  was  brought  liere 
intaet  from  a  Castle  near  Asti  in  ll.iK. 
SprightL  wallpaper  covers  the  walls, 
the  panels  of  which  are  decorated  with 
delicate  carvings  and  mirrors.  Poly- 
rhronted  and  lacquered  wood  statuettes 
arc  set  at  intervals  around  the  walls  and 
depict  such  subjects  as  Fall,  Summer, 
America.    Hurope,    Asia,    and  Africa 


enice  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  country  in  process  of 
deterioration.  Politically,  militarily,  and  diplomatically  the 
ancient  and  glamorous  nation  was  of  little  account  in  the 
calculations  of  the  European  powers.  So  little  was  it,  indeed,  that 
soon  Napoleon's  conquering  army  would  tramp  indifferently  over  the 
stones  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  after  both  France  and  the  Kmpire 
had  used  the  dying  republic,  clinging  in  despair  to  a  futile  neutrality, 
for  a  refuge  and  a  provision  market. 

Yet  the  swan  song  of  the  republic  was  brilliant,  gay,  and  of  a 
haunting  loveliness.  In  its  cadences  lurked  the  accumulated  vices 
of  nine  hundred  years  of  wealth,  supremacy,  and  arrogance,  and  it 
was  a  siren  music.  It  drew  the  pleasure-seeking  aristocracy  from 
all  over  Europe,  and  with  them  came  adventurers,  rogues,  and 
swindlers,  leering  at  their  prey  behind  the  anonymity  of  the  carnival 
mask.  There  was  gambling,  dancing,  singing,  carnival,  intrigue,  and 
sudden  death  .  .  .  and  behind  and  above  all  this  an  art  that  was 
the  expression  of  everything  strong  and  worthy  in  this  extraordinary 
society  unlike  any  other  in  history. 

Curiously  (an  American  Spengler  might  press  the  analogy),  the 
palaces  of  Venice  bore  in  shape  and  size  at  least  some  resemblance 
to  our  own  towering  apartment  houses,  where  many  families  live 
superimposed  on  one  another,  in  suites  of  comparatively  small 
rooms.  The  decorative  art  of  Venice  is  not  altogether  removed  from 
usefulness  in  our  day,  even  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  vast  develop- 
ments of  the  intervening  century.  Moral  values  have  changed,  as 
have  political  and  economic  values.  One  thing  has  not  changed:  the 
human  desire  for  a  home  that  uses  the  best  in  decoration,  as  in  com- 
fort, offered  by  the  age  in  which  one  lives.  And  each  period  seeks, 
with  greater  or  less  success,  to  embody  in  its  art  and  decoration 
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whatever  of  the  past  is  sympathetic  to  it. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Paris  was  the  source  of  decorative,  as  of  sartorial,  fashion.  Venice,  however, 
by  virtue  of  her  sea-going  mercantile  tradition,  was  in  closer  touch  with  the  Orient  and  with  England  and  the 
Netherlands  than  with  the  inland  city  of  Paris.  What  concessions  there  were  to  the  prevailing  French  mode 
were  made  with  a  truly  Venetian  flourish  and  characteristic  flamboyance. 

Certainly  there  seems  little  of  the  formality  and  stateliness  characteristic  of  eighteenth  century  French  interiors 
to  be  found  in  the  room  illustrated  here.  The  carving  around  the  mirror  panels  is  both  sprightly  and  sensuous, 
and  the  painted  wood  dado  is  as  airily  blue  as  the  sky  over  Venice.  Yet  something  of  France  there  is,  even 
in  this  room.  The  haughty  and  profligate  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  curtsied  to  the  pervasive  French  influence — but 
with  an  insouciant,  and  more  or  less  impertinent  grace  that  was  all  her  own. 

The  impress  of  Dutch  design  may  be  seen  in  the  elaborately  painted,  blue  lacquer  chest  of  drawers,  which  in 
shape  is  related  to  the  bombe  commode  of  Holland,  while  the  big  arm  chairs  shown  in  another  room  of  this 
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exhibition  are  decidedly  reminiscent  of  early  eighteenth  century 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gueridons,  painted  in  bright  vernal 
colors  like  the  commode,  are  pure  Venetian — preposterous  question 
marks  in  form,  diverting  as  Venice  in  carnival  time. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  eye  is  caught  by  an  enchanting  expanse 
of  color  at  the  right.  The  back  and  seat  of  an  ample  settee  are 
covered  with  rose  colored  velvet;  not  old  rose,  nor  ashes  of  rose, 
nor  any  subdued,  timid  tint,  but  the  vivid,  deep,  sun-pervaded 
color  of  early  June  rose  petals.  It  is  a  gay  and  welcoming  note, 
setting  the  key  for  what  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of  the 
room — the  painted  paper-covered  walls. 

These  gay  walls,  painted  with  flowers,  butterflies,  and  birds, 
persuade  one  of  an  eternity  of  spring — of  spring  flowers  and  sun, 
and  a  fresh,  rain-washed  world.  The  note  is  one  of  delicacy  and 
tenderness  to  which  the  mirror  panels  add  an  Oriental  touch  of 
languor  and  of  mystery. 

In  the  room  from  a  royal  palace  in  Turin,  in  the  same  group  at 
Alavoine's,  mirrors  almost  fill  the  walls,  yet  in  conjunction  with 
the  carved  wood  panels  in  a  mood  of  subdued  gaiety  separating  the 
mirrors,  the  effect  is  far  more  ceremonious  and  stately.  Around  the 
mirrors  in  the  Asti  room,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaf  and  flower  motif 
is  met  with  again;  no  matter  where  the  eye  glances  it  never  loses 
the  impression  of  sprightliness  and,  so  to  speak,  decorative  drollery. 

Aside  from  the  flower  painted  commode  and  the  gueridons,  this 
blossom  motif  is  carried  out  in  the  other  furnishings.  The  rare  arm 
chair  is  covered  with  flowered  silk,  and  the  woodwork,  painted  light 
green,  is  embellished  with  little  red,  yellow,  and  dark  green  flower 
sprays.  There  is  the  rose-colored  velvet  on  the  settee  of  gilded  wood 
with  a  leaf  decoration,  while  a  smaller  arm  chair  strikes  a  louder 
_and  more  brilliant  note  with  rich  vari-colored  tapestry  in  darker 
reds,  yellows,  and  greens. 

Spaced  around  the  walls,  upheld  by  gilded  pedestals,  are  six  poly- 
chromed  statuettes,  standing  on  wood  bases  voluptuously  baroque 
in  shape,  and  here  again  we  find  the  ever  recurring  flower  theme. 
The  statuettes  represent — to  the  amused  and  imaginative  eye — the 
four  continents  and  two  of  the  seasons.  Each  little  figure  is  charm- 
ingly composed,  carved  and  decorated,  with  an  individual  grace  not 
in  any  way  harmed  by  the  naive  humor  of  the  unknown  artist's 
conception  of  his  subjects. 

Summer,  for  instance,  stands  in  a  green  and  gold  tunic  holding 
purple  grapes  at  which  a  small  boy  in  a  hat,  sitting  at  her  feet, 
looks  wistfully.  Autumn  carries  sheaves  of  ripe  grain  over  one  shoul- 
der, and  another  small  boy  (or  the  same,  but  he  has  lost  his  hat) 
clutches  a  sickle  in  dangerous  proximity  to  his  throat.  Autumn's 
tunic  is  yellow  with  a  pattern  of  gold  dotted  over  it,  and  which 
of  these  twain  was  orig- 


most  casually  clad  in  pink  and  gold  draperies,  we  see  a  rarely 
delightful  symbol  of  Europa,  for  at  her  feet  is  a  creature  which 
can  only  be  a  dolphin.  Africa  is  a  veiled  Moslem  girl,  thoroughly 
dressed,  in  contrast  to  her  sister  Europa,  in  yellow  flowered  skirt, 
from  under  which  peep  the  traditional  full  trousers,  and  a  red  and 
gilt  coat.  One  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  a  camel.  This  animal  has 
not,  perhaps,  a  striking  likeness  to  the  camels  one  ordinarily  sees. 
It  has  a  pensive  look,  a  decidedly  sly  look;  it  is,  one  feels,  being 
on  its  best  behavior  to  have  its  picture  taken,  but  instinctively  one  dis- 
trusts what  lies  behind  that  hypocritically  gentle  air,  and  even  Africa 
looks  a  little  anxious  as  if  she  too  doubted  her  beast's  ultimate  virtue. 
Asia,  in  a  long  yellow  garment  with  peppermint  red  stripes  is 
emphatically  not  the  "Ancient  Asia"  of  poesy,  but  a  young  and 
innocent-eyed  girl  of  decidedly  tan  complexion.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a  kris,  in  the  other  a  shield.  Beside  her  a  lilliputian  elephant 
tosses  his  trunk  and  rolls  his  large  eyes  in  an  unexpectedly  bovine 
fashion.  America — a  black-skinned  Indian — wears  a  crown  and  a 
girdle  of  feathers,  with  a  yellow  and  gilt  skirt.  A  mournful  crocodile, 
quite  overcome  by  ennui,  lies  beside  his  feet. 

Each  little  figure  is  an  epitome  of  decorative  fantasy.  Imaginative 
playfulness  is  combined  with  artistic  restraint  in  composition  and 
color,  and  the  aristocratic  assurance  of  an  ancient  civilization  shows 
itself  in  the  naivete  which  goes  round  the  circle  to  a  final  state 
of  complete  sophistication. 

The  room  is  high  ceilinged,  square,  with  noble  wall  spaces,  and 
three  tall  doors.  Two  doorways,  for  exhibition  purposes,  are  left 
open  and  free  of  doors,  while  the  third  is  mirror  paneled.  The 
lofty  ceiling,  the  three  entrances,  the  proportions  of  the  walls, 
convey  a  sense  of  spaciousness  and  freedom,  though  the  room  is 
actually  not  large.  There  is  space  here,  one  feels,  to  breathe  com- 
fortably, to  relax,  to  forget  equally  all  harshness  and  all  stuffiness. 

One  needs  but'the  merest  glimmer  of  imagination,  the  least  spark 
of  romance  in  one's  soul,  to  visualize  this  room  as  a  background  for 
a  pretty,  auburn-haired  Venetian  (unburdened  by  moral  scruples) 
in  a  heavy  satin  dress  embroidered  with  flowers,  jesting  with  her 
favorite  cavalier.  They  are  perhaps  but  waiting  for  guests  to  arrive, 
when  they  will  all  proceed  in  gondolas  to  Florian's,  or  some  other 
of  the  innumerable  restaurants  and  cafes.  Or  it  may  be  carnival 
time,  in  which  case  she  will  don  her  mask  and  domino  and  pull  down 
over  one  coquettish  eye  the  three-cornered  hat — a  costume  the  ladies 
adopted  from  their  men,  for  purposes  best  known  to  themselves,  as 
a  disguise  which  left  them  free  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  whatever 
character  best  pleased  them  at  the  particular  moment. 

Venice  was  awake  both  day  and  night;  singing,  laughing,  gam- 
bling, feverish  for  pleasure.  Though  the  {Continued  on  page  87) 


inally  intended  for  Autumn 
and  which  for  Summer  is 
not  a  matter  over  which  to 
quarrel  very  seriously. 

The  four  continents  pre- 
sent a  somewhat  more 
positive  aspect.  We  may 
feel  quite  certain  that  in 
the    well-rounded  figure, 
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A certain'  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  have  always  considered  as 
a  man  of  broad  and  indulgent  com- 
prehension, sat  in  my  favorite  easy 
chair  with  an  album  of  mountaineer- 
ing photographs  on  his  lap.  All  at 
mot  his  rhythmic  shuffling  of  the 
leaves  stopped. 

"Good  Heavens!"  He  jabbed  an 
accusing  thumb  toward  the  dangling 
figure  in  one  of  the  snapshots.  "You 
can  t  convince  me  people  actually  do  ■ 
this  sort  of  thing  for  pleasure." 

I'd  been  expecting  such  a  remark 
ever    since    he'd    started  rummaging 
through  the  pictures.  It  seems  that  no 
one  who  does  not  actually  climb  himself 
can  possibly  understand  the  enormous 
fascination  of  the  sport.  Until  now,  how- 
ever, my  friend  had  shown  admirable  re- 
straint, but  this  particular  rappeling  (or 
"roping  down")  scene  was  too  much  for 
him.  Forthwith  he  launched  into  a  lengthy 
discourse  on  the  feeble  minds  and  simplicity 
of  mountaineers. 

Now,  I'll  admit  that  the  photo  in  ques- 
tion is  rather  startling.  In  the  center  is  the 
climber,  sole  occupant  of  several  hundred 
square  feet  of  very  empty  space.  The  cliff 
against  which  his  feet  are  braced  is  hope- 
lessly sheer;  apparently  nothing  but  a  thin 
rope  and  a  strong  arm  stand  between  him 
and  instantaneous  destruction.  In  short,  it 
makes  climbing  look  much  worse  than  it 
actually  is. 

My  friend  rumbled  on.  "It's  the  craziest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Why  do  you  do  it?" 
"I  like  to." 

"Pah!  "  he  snorted.  '"That's  no  reason." 

Perhaps  he  was  right.  Perhaps  moun- 
taineering is  not  a  reasonable  sport.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
adequate  words  to  express  its  thrills  and  its 
beauties — the  feel  of  the  wind  in  your  teeth 


and  the  song  in  your  blood  as  you  lay 
hands  on  some  swooping,  plunging 
cliff.  But  for  that  matter,  how  can 
you  explain  the  zest  of  thundering 
hoofs  and  the  brittle  smack  of  mallet 
against  polo  ball,  or  the  breath-catch- 
ing excitement  when  your  reel  whirs 
and  some  frenzied  rainbow  cleaves 
the  water  with  your  line? 

Mountaineering   is   much  the 
same:   an  adventure  into  health 
and   freedom.   It  is  clean  and 
honest;  success  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  your  ability  to  adapt 
your  own  individual  resources 
to  the  strict  laws  which  your 
opponent,  the  mountain,  lays 
down.  Believe  me,  it  is  one  set 
of  rules  which  can  never  be 
disregarded    with  impunity. 
Although   Europeans  have 


Courte-echelle  or  back- 
ing up  '  is  this  process  of 
standing  on  your  com- 
panion s    shoulder  to 
reach  the  nearest  hold. 
Below:  roping  down 


long  considered  climbing  as  a  sound,  honorable  sport,  it  is  only 
lately  that  Americans  have  tentatively  advanced  toward  the  same 
viewpoint.  And  even  yet  the  belief  is  prevalent  here  that  moun- 
taineering is  desperately  strenuous  as  well  as  highly  dangerous. 
Neither  of  these  notions  is  true — with  reservations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  strenuous  part  of  it  often  is  the 
reaching  of  a  point  from  which  the  actual  climb  can  be  started.  With 
pitifully  few  exceptions  (such  as  Long's  Peak,  Colorado;  Yosemite; 
and  parts  of  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,)  there  are  no  convenient 
hotels  or  even  shelter  cabins  near  the  peaks,  factors  which  add  so 
much  to  the  ease  and  creature  comfort  of  mountaineering  in  the 
Alps.  If  you're  fortunate,  you  can  find  an  indifferent  bed  in  some 
ramshakle  mining  camp  or  isolated  ranch  at  the  foot  of  your  chosen 
pinnacle.  Generally,  however,  you'll  have  to  sling  all  your  equip- 
ment on  your  back,  assume  a  cheerful  air  of  adventure  (in  which 
your  muscles  definitely  refuse  to  join),  and  start  vigorously  hoofing 
it  toward  timber  line  and  ultimate  shelter. 

Finally  you  reach  a  suitable  camp  site.  You're  ready  and  eager 
to  rush  the  peak  itself.  Or  so  you  think.  But  right  here  is  a  good 
place  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  your  physical  condition.  What  with 
a  winter  of  squash  and  calisthenics,  plus  a  few  spring  limbering-up 
sessions  of  golf  and  tennis,  you  may  think  you're  in  good  shape. 
The  description  is  relative,  however.  Altitude  is  no  respecter  of 
gymnasium  charts  or  the  conditioning  thus  gained. 

Mountain  sickness  is  as  difficult  to  describe  as  seasickness  and 
equally  unpleasant.  One  of  its  prime  causes  is  excessive  exercise  in 
the  rarefied  air  before  one's  lungs  are  properly  acclimated.  Until 
you  are  thoroughly  seasoned,  you  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of 


energy  involved  in  the  ordinarily  simple  process  of  lifting  one  foot 
above  the  other.  Consequently  it  behooves  you  to  try  a  few  pre- 
liminary scrambles  before  undertaking  the  main  climb  itself. 

This  should  be  obvious.  Yet  the  tendency  of  neophyte  moun- 
taineers is  to  set  out  immediately  on  a  dead  run  for  the  highest 
visible  point.  And  what  happens?  About  the  time  they  most  need 
firm  nerves  and  steady  limbs,  they  find  themselves  gasping  for 
breath.  Their  eyes  bulge  painfully,  their  legs  quiver.  Their  muscles 
are  leaden,  and  their  chests  burn.  Some,  driving  themselves  forward 
by  sheer  effort  of  will,  crawl  on,  aware  only  of  their  misery.  More 
give  up  and  totter  back  to  camp.  In  either  case  they  report  that 
climbing  is  a  madman's  sport,  fit  only  for  persons  of  excessive  brawn 
and  a  decidedly  minimum  amount  of  brains. 

Such  agony  can  be  avoided  by  realizing  that  the  basic  principle 
of  successful  mountaineering  is  (except  in  occasional  tight  pinches) 
a  slow,  methodical  approach  rather  than  zip  and  speed.  This,  of 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  brute  strength.  Indeed,  any  man  or 
woman  who  is  endowed  with  reasonable  soundness  of  wind  and 
limb,  can,  with  proper  preparation,  enjoy  climbing  without  risking 
either  a  leaky  heart  or  broken  bones. 

The  first  thing  a  mountaineer  must  acquire  is  a  finely  tuned  sense 
of  balance.  If  you  are  one  of  those  persons  who  get  dizzy  when 
looking  off  the  top  of  a  high  building,  then  you  might  as  well  give 
up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  climber.  Because  sooner  or  later  you  are 
going  to  find  yourself  in  some  perpendicular  chimney  or  on  some 
sheer  cliff  face  where  your  only  supports  are  little  cracks  for  finger- 
holds and  fractional  ledges,  scarcely  big  enough  for  even  the  end 
of  your  toes  to  fit  in  and  gain  some  kind  of  a  grip  on  security. 
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Huluntr  in  morr  than  -t.it u  equilibrium   You've  got  in  know  how  to  din- 

trihutc  \<>ut  weight  when  you  progress  I  i  hold  In  hold,  so  as  tit  counteract 

prnvtt)  and  at  thr  same  time  mnvr  with  in  I  tin-  i  it-lit  aiiinutil  ul  lour  In 
put  ytuiiM'll  on  the  nr\t  solid  |>osition  In  other  winds,  you'vr  got  to  be 
.il'l.-  to  land  in  exactly  thr  - 1 »« •  t  where  \"ii  air  looking. 

It  mountainenmg  In.  in\  ilrlmiti-  style  which  ran  In-  described  as 
•'technique  1.1  ratlin  iignnms  word  to  attach  to  .1  spoil  as  dependent  on 
Varying  mnditions  as  is  1  limbing),  Ihni  (his  proper  control  of  balance  in 
motion  is  it  l  ike  any  othn  let  hnique,  it  tan  he  dcvcln|>ed  only  by  continual 
pi. nine  With  pi. nine  its  effectiveness  tan  lie  brought  to  ama/ing  heights, 
If  witness  1  he  new  school  ol  Itavarian  1  limbers  who  in  rec  ent  years  have 
made  sui  h  iinlie lievalde  ascents  in  lioth  the  Alps  and  Himalayas.  It  is 
Bcmlihle  how  they  are  aide  to  move  alum:,  skimming  l he  sheerest  slabs  with 
no  mote  than  the  least  dying  touch  of  their  feet  and  hands.  But,  like  all 
things,  this  can  be  tarried  In  excess  I'here  are  now  so  many  dead  llavarians 
thai  their  method  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  suicide  school  of  climbing. 

W  hen  you  consider  mountaineering  as  a  true  sport,  to  be  indulged  in  as  a 
s|*nt,  then  this  business  ol  latal  recklessness  becomes  absurd.  Of  course,  you 
Can  break  your  neck  without  half  trying,  but  this  l,u  t  in  itself  is  a  very  poor 
•xcuse  for  doing  so  No,  climbing  is  quite  safe,  providing  you  take  the  proper 
precautions  and  iit.tr  attempt  anything  beyond  your  ability  to  carry  off. 
Must  fatalities  are  the  result  either  of  sheer  carelessness  or  inexperience  two 
cardinal  sins  whnh  mountaineering  simply  will  not  tolerate  lot  a  moment. 


Proper  equipment  is  important.  Tn  addition  to  loose-fitting,  sturdy  cloth- 
ing anil  shoes  (not  knee  boots)  generously  studded  with  regulation  climbing 
hobs,  it  should  include  ice-axe,  rope,  pitons,  and  karabiners.  The  ice-axe  is 
I  a  staff  about  waist  high  with  a  double-bitted,  steel  head,  one  side  adze- 
I  shaped,  the  other  tapering  to  a  long  point.  Its  chief  function  is  cutting  steps 
in  the  steep  ice  and  snow  which  fill  the  couloirs  of  the  higher  peaks. 

Climbing  rope  is  made  of  soft-twist  manila  or  linen  hemp,  100  to  ISO  feet 
in  length  being  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  a  temptation  to  place 
too  much  trust  in  the  rope.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  rope  and  not  a  magical 
genii  of  protection.  Indeed,  if  handled  carelessly,  it  may  be  downright  deadly, 
for  it  irrevocably  attaches  each  member  of  the  climbing  party  to  his  com- 
panions. Let  one  person  make  a  fatal  slip  and,  if  proper  precautions  have 
not  been  taken,  all  the  others  will  be  dragged  after  him. 

When  wisely  managed,  however,  the  rope  furnishes  invaluable  psycho- 
logical help  and  often  enables  climbers  to  venture  onto  spots  they  would 
not  dare  risk  without  it.  The  party  ties  itself  into  the  rope,  using  a  bowline 
knot  which  will  not  slip — else  a  sudden  strain  will  pull  it  tight  and  cause 
excessive  discomfort.  When  the  going  is  particularly  difficult,  only  one 
person  moves  at  a  time.  The  others  brace  themselves  solidly,  keeping  the 
rope  to  the  moving  member  taut,  and  holding  themselves  ready  to  check  in- 
stantly any  incipient  fall.  This  procedure  is  known  as  a  belay,  and  its  success 
is  dependent  on  the  careful  team  work  of  all  concerned. 

Occasionally  you  come  to  a  place  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  firm 
stand.  Here  you  resort  to  pitons,  iron  spikes  about  six  inches  long  with  a 
large  eye  in  one  end.  You  drive  these  into  a  crack  of  the  rock,  hook  a  kara- 
biner  (a  long,  oval-shaped  snap  ring)  into  the  eye,  and  snap  the  rope 
into  the  karabiner.  The  use  of  karabiners  does  away  writh  the  necessity  of 
untying  the  rope,  threading  it  through  the  piton's  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  ETHIOPIAN  -  or  backward  seat 


Angle  and  Manner  rein  principle 

Note  corresponding;  angles 
of  forearm,  wrist,  esopha- 
gus, etc.    A  light  delicato 
touch  is  thus  assured 


IJ\  (lull  forward  looking  —  if  nut 
forward      killing — author,      W  . 
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experience  in  riding  licliind 
sledge  tings,  in  front  of  cow 
t  .iU  lu  i  s.  under  spreading  client- 
nut  trees,  over  post  and  rails 
makes  liis  inspiration  in  tliis 
artii  le  nick  a  luippv  choice, 
rations  are   l>s    tlie  autlior 


York  Stock  Exchange  Seat 


Like  everything  good,  like  everything  sound,  the  Backward  Seat 
is  not  new.  In  fact  it  goes  back  to  the  good  old  days  when 
Kthiopia  was  known  by  its  happy  name  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  rode  high — and  side.  In  fact  she  rode  quite  a  bit  on 
the  side  with  young  Polemon,  the  gable-faced  stud  groom. 

Down  through  the  ages  royalty  rode  on.  These  dignitaries  always 
dined  and  wined  well,  and  were  usually  the  greatest  exponents  of 
the  Backward  Seat  as  their  huge  bellies  prevented  them  getting  near 
the  front  of  their  horses.  At  that  the  buttons  of  their  hunting  vests 
were  usually  entwined  in  the  manes  of  their  horses,  which  caused 
them  to  instruct  the  royal  stud  grooms  and  strappers  to  clip  the 
manes — hence  the  clipped  manes  of  the  hunters  today. 

In  the  Backward  Seat  the  forearm  should  be  at  a  47°  angle  with 
the  hand  and  the  hand  at  a  92°  angle  with  the  reins.  This  emulates 
the  fisherman,  whose  touch  is  so  delicate.  The  rider's  hand  corre- 
sponds to  the  pole,  and  the  reins  to  the  line.  Of  course,  the  forward 
and  progressive  schools  say  everything  should  be  in  a  straight 
line  and  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  Backward  advocates  claim  that  there's  no  use  doing  things 
half  way  and  that  you  and  the  horse  can't  be  in  a  straight  line 
unless  you're  both  lying  down  and,  furthermore,  that  a  straight  line 
may  be  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  but  the  shortest 
isn't  necessarily  the  most  pleasant.  When  comfortably  seated,  you 
never  sit  forward  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  you  sit  back  relaxed.  In 
just  this  way  all  positions  on  a  horse  should  be  relaxed.  Then  when 
you  fall  off  you're  already  relaxed  and  don't  get  hurt,  just  as  children 
and  drunks  are  hardly  ever  injured  when  they  happen  to  fall. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  from  the  angle  of  what  is  most  comfortable 
to  the  rider.  It  is  obviously  not  practical  to  consider  what  is  most 
comfortable  for  the  horse,  for  the  simple  reason  that  from  his  point 

Specially  constructed  backrest 
of  genuine  pigskin  and  speed- 
detecting  rein  rest  patented 
by  the  Backward  Seat  College 


Fi  sherman 


of  view  no  seat  is  comfortable  to  him  which  has  anybody  on  his  back. 
I  ake  yourself  when  you  try  to  carry  your  offspring  around  piggyback. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  the  Backward 
Seat  are  those  dashing  pink-tighted  and  pink-cheeked  sirens  upon 
whom  we  gaze  enraptured  over  our  glass  of  pink  lemonade  when 
the  circus  comes  to  town.  Certainly  these  beauteous  ladies,  having 
to  endanger  their  precious  lives  each  day— nay  twice  a  day— would 
naturally  adopt  the  seat  which  gave  them  the  greatest  security.  And 
what  do  you  find  them  using?  Yes,  you've  guessed  it  the  first  time— 
the  good  old  Backward  Seat,  of  course! 

A  great  exponent  of  the  Forward  Seat  wrote,  "The  Forward 
Seat  is  not  a  seat— it  is  an  athletic  attitude."  By  the  same  token, 
we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  etching  by  Pitashio,  inspired 
by  the  Southwest-by-West  Championship  in  the  Dandelion  Bowl. 
It  is  titled,  "An  athletic  attitude."  Could  anything  be  more  athletic 
than  this  cute  young  exponent  of  the  backward  seat— ready  for 
a  bit  of  archery  perhaps  or  some  other  similar  devilment? 

Now  without  getting  into 
any  controversy  or  seeming 
for  a  moment  to  disparage 
to  the  slightest  degree  the 
school  of  the  Forward 
Seat,  we  would  just  like  to 
bring  out  one  point  which 
we  believe  is  overlooked. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  Americans  have  a  ten- 
dency to  overdo  things.  By 
the  same  token   (as  the 

A  few  models  obtainable  at 
Sly  &  Co.,  Cunard  Bldg.  Phil 
The  Sally  Rand  -  stripped. 
The  Haile  Selassie  model  - 
11,  398  Abyssinian  lire  or 
$1.98  -  50^  off  to  dealers  - 
•this  merely  means  that  we 
cut  the  saddle  in  half 


"Athletic  Attitude"  -  an  etching  by  Pitashio, 
See  text  for  revealing  data.    To  the  right: 
Riding  high,  wide  and  handsome 

conductor  said  when  he  extracted  a  child  from  behind  the  folds  of 
his  ma's  skirts)  they  have  a  way  of  overdoing  the  Forward  Seat  as 
we  believe  these  illustrations  very  definitely  show. 

The  results  of  such  overdone  movements  are  liable  to  be  uncom- 
fortable as  the  rider  is  deposited  in  front  of  his  mount,  who  may 
then  place  a  foot  or  two  on  his  back,  etc.  Whereas  in  the  Back- 
ward Seat  if  the  impetuous  American  overdoes  it,  and  gets  too  far 
back,  he  merely  slides  to  the  ground  over  the  horse's  tail — and 
very  few  horses  kick  their  masters.  They  may  bite  them,  but  that 
is  another  story  connected  with  the  Forward  Seat. 

In  this  monograph  you  will  observe  we  have  not  referred  to  the 
Backward  Seat  "School."  Other  "Seats"  all  have  their  schools,  but 
starting  in  the  nineteenth  century,  our  B.  S.  professors,  captains, 
tutors,  coaches,  even  down  to  the  water  boys,  all  decided  that  they 
would  call  it  the  Backward  Seat  College  rather  than  School.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  that  they  felt  in  a  college  the  students  would 
-not  only  feel  that  they  were  on  a  higher  plane  of  learning,  but  that 
the  social  customs  could  be  somewhat  more  sophisticated,  e.  g.,  when 
thirsty  take  a  nip  without  having  to  stay  in  after  school. 


Americans  will  overdo  things,  including  the  Forward  Seat 

Just  as  the  Forward  Seat  has  developed  a  rather  intricate  and 
specialized  saddle,  so  have  the  Backward  Seat  people  created  a 
marvel  of  twentieth  century  engineering.  True,  we  have  no  forward 
skirt  rolls,  no  specially  hung  leathers,  no  futuristic  irons,  no  cigar 
lighters — but  we  do  have  a  number  of  innovations  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud  and  shall  enumerate  for  your  delectation. 

First  we  have  special  leg  rests.  Any  doctor  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  comfortable  as  well  as  healthful  to  stretch  out  one's 
legs.  Has  not  Nature  taught  us  to  do  it  instinctively?  (What  do 
you  do  when  you  sit  down  in  an  easy  chair?  Why  stretch  out  your 
legs,  of  course.)  Then  we  have  a  specially  constructed  backrest 
covered  with  genuine  pigskin,  and  third,  but  not  least,  a  rein  rest. 
This  latter  improvement  perhaps  needs  a  word  of  explanation.  For 
complete  relaxation  you  merely  hook  the  bit  of  your  reins  in  the 
notch  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  rod  bends  you  can  tell  at  a 
glance  how  hard  the  horse  is  pulling.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
people  riding  can't  stop  their  horses  anyway,  so  this  unique  device 
prevents  irritation  to  rider  and  horse.  Also,  it  prevents  jerking  the 
horse's  mouth  yet  allows  the  rider  to  keep  in  touch  with  develop- 
ments. This  sound  principle,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  adapted  from 
the  fishing  fraternity,  as  illustrated. 

The  Backward  Seat  received  quite  an  impetus  in  Holland,  in  fact, 
such  an  impetus  that  many  an  unwary  equestrian  was 
chucked  clear  over  a  windmill.  On  account  of  the  name 
Netherlands,  this  country  has  been  inaccurately  credited 
with  the  origin  of  the  seat,  but,  as  has  already  been 


Lieut.  Colonel  Zitzelback  picking  a  posy  for  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  recherche  movement  in  the 
Haute  Scole.    This  graceful  gesture  would  be  im- 
possible with  any  but  the  Backward  Seat 

brought  out,  the  Backward  Seat  originated  many  centuries  before 
anybody  thought  of  sticking  their  thumbs  in  dikes. 

Before  closing  may  we  refer  the  gentle  reader,  and  the  savage 
reader  too,  to  the  following  reference  books,  so  that  if  their  inclina- 
tion so  dictates  they  may  further  peruse  this  fascinating  subject. 

"Reflections  in  a  Brook  and  Splashes  in  Same,"  by  Headlong 
Harry.  "Huntsman,"  Hurricane  Hunt.  "Getting  at  the  Seat  of  the 
Trouble,"  by  Sherlock  Holmes.  "Sitting  Back  at  Waikiki,"  by  First 
Mate  Rollin  Stone.  "Relax  and  Live  Longer,"  by  the  Social  Security 
League.  "When  I  Made  a  Rumpus  on  the  Rump,"  True  Confidences 
Magazine  for  December.  "How  I  Fell  from  Grace,  and  How  Grace 
Stood  Me  Up,"  by  Mark  Anthony.  "Wild  Horses  Tails  I  Have 
Known,"  by  Ernest  Seatin.  "The  Backward  Seat  in  Night  Riding," 
by  Paul  Revere,  that  well  known  most  celebrated  of  horsemen. 


Notice  her  supreme  confi- 
dence.   An  attractive  varia- 
tion of  the  Backward  Seat 


This 
able 


is  the  most  comfort- 
seat  for  the  horse 
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Country 
House 


IN  WISCONSIN 


ARCHITECT:  FITZHUGH  SCOTT 


Twelve  miles  north  of  Alilwaukee.  in  the  village  of  River 
Hills,  Air.  and  Airs.  Irving  Seaman  built  tlicir  home  on 
the  nortli  slope  of  Indian  Cree  k  Valley.  The  house  is  of 
red  brick  with  a  green  slate  roof,  white  trim  and  bottle  green 
blinds.  The  formal  approach  to  the  house  is  from  the  north, 
with  a  long  curving  drive  ending  in  a  turn  around  at  the 
cloor.  On  the  south,  and  as  shown  in  the  ill  ustrations  on 
this  page,  a  wide  terrace  overlooks  a  broad  formal  garden 
with  a  lawn  extending  to  the  edge  of  an  artificial  lake 
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Photographs 

Awaiting  the  fish  in  old  St.  Ives  as  the  gulls  hover  hungrily  hoping  for  their  share.  On  the  opposite  page, 
at  the  top:  French  crahhers  in  highlight  and  shadow.    Below,  opposite:  in  the  harhor  at  jNlousehole,  Cornwall 
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ADELAIDE  ANDERSON 


In  Mexico  there  was  . . . 


-Above — Brought  over  on  clipper  skips  were  trie  diskes  use  J  in  tke  curious  fountain 
in  tke  patio.     Below.  Priceless  Spanisk  antiques  give  atmospkere  to  tkis  large  room, 


When  the  house  of  which  I  write 
was  built,  young  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  seated  insecurely  on 
the  throne  of  England  .  .  .  Philip  II, 
his  beard  as  yet  unsinged,  was  master 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  .  .  . 
the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  burned 
brightly  while  Spanish  coffers  were 
bursting  with  "the  New  World's  gold 
.  .  .  Shakespeare,  unsinging  and  un- 
sung, was  poaching  in  the  Forests  of 
Arden  .  .  .  Galileo,  the  future  astron- 
omer, was  yet  a  college  boy  in  Pisa. 

Situated  in  San  Angel,  a  picturesque 
suburb  of  Mexico  City,  the  house  is 
now  the  home  of  Senor  Isidro  Fabela. 
international  lawyer  and  former  Am- 
bassador from  Mexico  to  Germany. 
But  in  its  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  checkered  existence,  the  name 
of  its  first  owner  has  been  forgotten. 
He  may  have  been  the  grandson  of  a 
conquistador,  he  may  have  been  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  or  just  an  adven- 
turer grown  rich  on  Aztec  gold. 

Although  nothing  is  known  of  the 
builder,  later  residents  have  imparted 
to  the  ancient  house  a  vivid  history. 
Its  walls  have  resounded  to  the  rattle 
of  the  dice  and  the  click  of  the  rosary, 
to  the  prayers  of  the  nuns  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  It  has  known 
fame  and  degradation,  opulence  and 
squalor.  But  out  of  the  kaleidoscope 
of  its  past  have  emerged  certain  facts. 

While  Mexico  was  still  a  colony  of 
Spain,  the  house  was  the  property  of 


I  A 


the  Church  »nd  was  occupied  by  a  lllshop,  traces  ul  wlnw  occ  u 
pin.  v  an-  evidenced  in  I  lie  ei  i  lesiastu  al  design  of  tht*  frestoes  on 
the  walls  <>l  »  "mis  ml  \ttei  I  s  1 1 ) ,  h  became  a  convent.  Thru, 
when  Mexico  ii'.iMil  |o  U'  a  colony,  the  old  house  fell  again  to 
private  ownership.  AImhii  this  time  some  owner  built  the  uni(|iic 
fountain  which  lills  one  whole  wall  of  the  patio,  it  is  made  of  ides 
from  Spain  and  ul  pom-lam  dishes  brought  in  the  elipper  ships  from 
China,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  genuine  Lowestoft.  So  perfectly 
aie  the  colors  lileuded,  and  so  h.irmoniotis  is  the  effect,  it  is  startling 
to  uah/e  that  the  fountain  is  made  for  the  most  part  from  a  large 
assortment  of  egg  cup-,  plates,  and  howls. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  dignity  and  peace  of  former  days  lin- 
prtd  on  in  the  old  house,  I'm  here  two  well-known  writers  lived 
and  (bund  Inspiration,  the  foremost,  Conde-clc  Agrada,  and  after 
him,  Manuel  I'ayno,  who  was  also  Minister  of  Finance  under  Presi- 
dent lu.ui  /  Hut  soon  war  drums  and  cannons  shattered  its  serenity, 
lhiring  the  Mexican  I  nitccl  Slates  War,  it  was  used  as  a  hospital 
for  American  soldiers,  although  even  then  ministering  hands  of 
Sisters  ul  Mcuy  re-created  for  a  time  its  former  religious  atmosphere. 

Aftfi  tins  U'gan  the  slow  degradation  of  the  house.  It  became  a 
casino  when-  tragedy  often  walked,  with 
fortunes  lost  >>r  won  at  the  turn  of  the 
wheel!  At  last  this  house,  whose  (wirtals 
h.nl  been  nos-ed  by  great  lords  and 
ladies  of  S|KUti,  whose  corridors  had 
been  brushed  by  the  robes  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Church,  knew  its  final  shame. 
Neglected  and  crumbling  into  ruin,  it 
Ihc  a  me  a  tenement. 

Three  years  ago  it  passed  to  the 
owner-hip  of  Senor  and  Senora  r'abcla 
who  rescued  it  from  oblivion.  With 
loving  li  uuU  they  undertook  the  task 
of  its  restoration. 

In  scraping  down  the  walls  to  the 
original  frescoes,  a  niche  was  uncovered 
in  what  is  now  the  library,  which  had 
formerly  held  an  image  of  a  saint.  The 
lovely  Chinese  red  of  the  niche  wall 
was  unladed  alter  all  these  year-,  and 
the  owner  used  this  as  a  decorative 
motif  for  the  room,  which  is  carried  out 
in  the  Chinese  red  and  gold  of  one  of 


the  doom,  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  in  I  lie  Convent  of  IJ  Carmen 
which  limned  only  la  I  iiniiiier,  The  .ami'  brilliant  color  appears 
ii  mi  at  the  opposite  end  of  the-  room  in  Ihc  rare  and  beautiful 
mantelpiece  which  was  brought  intact  from  Ihc  home  id  a  Spanish 
maii|uis  and  beais  his  coat  of  arms. 

These  vivid  notes  of  color,  the  old  tape  1 1  if  against  I  he  cream 
pi. i  lered  walls  in  the  spaces  between  the  shelves  of  rare  books, 
and  the  many  objets  dart,  make  lliis  a  room  of  unusual  charm 
and  beauty.  The  skill  of  a  connoisseur  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
collec  tor  are  evident  in  the  furnishings  throughout  the  entire-  house. 
The  original  massive  doors,  si  lidded  wilh  silver  nails,  have-  been 
kept.  In  one  room  where  the  old  plaster  was  too  damaged  to  use, 
a  clever  treatment  has  been  ac  hicveel  by  lining  the  walls  with  cotton 
cloth  in  a  Colonial  design.  Many  of  the  furnishings  are  family 
heirlooms  and  all  arc  originals  of  the  Mexican  Colonial  period, 
though  some  of  the  beautiful  old  pictures,  exquisitely  exec  uted  tapes- 
tries, and  bric-a-brac  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Majorca  and 
from  Spain. 

At  last  this  beautiful  and  stalely  house,  so  carefully  and  faithfully 
restored  by  Senor  and  Senora  Fabela,  has  come  back  into  its  own! 


T  In-  original  v  olonial  mantelpiece 
(below,  right),  b.  .11  Hi.  tin-  coat  ol  arms 
of  a  Spanish  Alarquis,  is  flanked  Ijv 
fx»oks  in  five  languages.  Tlie  d  oors 
in  die  bedroom  are  studded  witli  silver 
nails  and  bordered  l>\  original  frescoes 
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wide  plant  filled  balcony  overlooks  tin  patio.  Below  left,  A  portion  of  tne  J>eJ  room  o 
icon  inlaid  furniture.         Below — A  gorgeous  and  colorful  mantel  set*  the  keynote  (or  tliis 


For  Aviators  yarn1 


The  24th  of  April,  1932,  was  a  gala  day  for  amateur  aviators  in  Phila- 
delphia. That  was  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  Aviation 
Country  Club  at  Wings  Field  in  Ambler,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
It  was  a  significant  meeting  of  old  and  new,  for  the  names  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  pilots  of  the  city  were  registered  with  those  of  their  equally  dis- 
tinguished guests,  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic  of  the 
traditions  of  Philadelphia  than  the  setting  for  all  the  festivities  in  the  simple 
old  clubhouse  which  its  members  have  chosen.  There  was  all  the  breeziness  of 
modern  aviation,  with  its  rapid  comings  and  goings  on  the  landing  field  below 
the  clubhouse,  but  there  was  an  equal  feeling  that  the  background  and  roots  of 
this  club  were  Philadelphian  and  conservative,  and  that  they  belonged  to  that 
particular  fraternity  of  organizations  which  started  with  the  Fish  House, 
the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Rabbit,  and  other  venerable  institutions. 

Those  responsible  selected  Wings  Field  as  the  headquarters  of  the  club. 
This  is  within  easy  motoring  distance  of  the  Main  Line,  Chestnut  Hill,  and 
town,  and  since  all  Philadelphians  live  in  the  suburbs,  such  a  location  is 
important.  A  series  of  extremely  practical  hangars  have  been  built  where  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  may  keep  their  planes,  and  a  competent  staff  of  mechanics 
is  constantly  in  charge.  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
things  about  this  Aviation  Country  Club  is  the  ar- 
rangement  of  hangars  in  two  rows  with  individual 
1  space  cut  up  in  tee  form  and  staggered  back  to  back 

to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  planes  in  the 
minimum  of  space.  Because  of  this  tendency  to  use 
1  every  inch  available  and  because  of  the  rapid  growth 

"  of  the  usefulness  of  the  field,  a  large  barn  which  stands 

between  the  clubhouse  and  the  hangars  has  been 
turned  into  an  additional  hangar  for  the  autogiros  and 
for  the  especially  large  planes. 

Wings  Field  is  in  one  of  the  very  few  sectors  of 
farmland  around  Philadelphia  which  is  flat.  It  is  al- 
most as  though  Nature,  realizing  that  one  day  Man 
might  need  to  have  a  place  in  which  to  land  his  flying 
machine,  had  tempered  her  rolling  hills  and  smoothed 
them  out  in  just  this  spot,  to  make  life  in  the  air 
possible.  With  large,  broad,  flat  meadows  extending 
out  in  all  directions,  then,  what  could  have  been  more 
convenient  than  to  find  an  enchanting  old  farmhouse, 
with  its  barn,  comfortably  situated  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  broadest  field  of  all?  The  farmhouse,  with  its 
two  small  living  rooms,  dining  room,  and  terrace- 
porch  was  decorated  and  furnished  to  supply  a  place 
in  which  members  might  meet  and  dine.  A  steward 
was  engaged  with  superlative  qualifications  for  pro- 
viding food  and  drink.  A  swimming  pool  and  tennis 
court  were  built  across  the  lawn  from  the  clubhouse. 
Other  farm  buildings  were  turned  into  bath  houses, 


V  ^cJ  SunJav  afternoon  a1  tk«  Avi, 
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Sont^nenTwUU  a  friend  and  a  group 


of  children  wUe  waiting  for  ker  pi* 


Around  tKc  pool  wiik  the  autogiro  nangax,  -no 


J.ufnarn.  -en  in  .nc  background 


one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
The  whole  was  done  with  such  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  such  economy  of 
effort  and  space,  that  there  is  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  efficiency 
and  homeliness,  of  stream-lined  air- 
planes and  pleasant  country  living. 

The  interior  of  the  clubhouse  has 
been  appropriately  decorated,  with 
various  phases  of  aviation  the  pri- 
mary motif  throughout.  The  din- 
ing room,  for  example,  has  a  white 
wallpaper  with  a  design  in  cerise  of 
balloons,  zeppelins,  airplanes,  and 
autogiros.  There  is  no  form  of  aero- 
nautical conveyance  which  has  been 
left  out,  and  the  whole  makes  a  gay 
pattern  for  the  walls.  In  one  living 
room,  the  plaid  cream  paper  has 
been  kept  purposely  inconspicuous 
to  make  a  background  for  the  water 
colors  by  Lemon  of  famous  aero- 
nautical feats.  These  seem  curiously 
happy  in  the  nineteenth  century 
surroundings.  They  are  flanked  by 
large  wooden  doors  with  simple  iron 
hinges  of  the  period.  The  other  liv- 
ing room  has  numerous  etchings  by 
J.  MacGilchrist  of  further  aero- 
nautical exploits  of  interest. 

The  Phifadelphia  Aviation  Coun- 
try Club  rents  about  three  acres  of 
land  from  Wings  Field.  On  this  it 
has  put  its  clubhouse,  tennis  court, 
and  swimming  pool.  For  the  rest,  it 
has  all  the  facilities  of  the  airport 
and  its  members  have  the  benefits 
of  both  club  and  field.  Of  the  fifty 
members  of  the  club,  about  twenty 
keep  their  planes  here  and  come 
and  go  always  from  this  field.  There 
are  ten  women  members,  most  of 
whom  fly  their  own  planes.  While 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  either 
to  own  a  plane  or  to  be  a  licensed 
pilot  in  order  to  become  a  member, 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  very  active 
interest  in  aviation  and  its  progress. 

John  Story  Smith,  the  president, 
has  brought  not  only  his  intense 
preoccupation  with  aviation  to  help 
him  make  the  running  of  the  club  a 
success:  he  has,  as  well,  with  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  former  Katherine  Snow- 
den,  a  family  heritage  of  constant 
association  with  Philadelphia  coun- 
try and  sporting  life.  That  is  why, 
perhaps,  there  is  such  a  feeling  of 
aviation  having  come  into  its  own 
here  as  a  sport.  The  Messrs.  Francis 
Lieber,  Wallace  Kellett,  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Fleming,  the  other  officers 
of  the  club,  are  equally  the  apostles 
of  flying  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it. 
A  typical  Sunday  afternoon  finds 
the  club  as  crowded  and  active  as 
any  golf  course  or  race  track  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  little  groups  of 
people  trying  out  the  latest  plane. 
There  are  new  apprentices  taking 
their  last  hours  of  instruction  before 
soloing.  There  are  some  out-of-town 
members  who  have  flown  down 
from  Reading  or  up  from  Wilming- 
ton. There  are  tennis  enthusiasts 
and  swimmers  who  alternate  be- 
tween their  activities  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground.  Then  there  is  the 
sociable  business  of  sitting  around 
at  dusk,  watching  the  last  planes 
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come  in  .mil  sipping  tin  excel- 
lent  mint  juleps  provided  by 
the  steward  or  enjoying  his 
succulent  fare  at  dinner.  The 
clubhouse  is  small  enough  to 
make  for  great  intimacy  and 
the  membership  restricted  so 
that  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
geniality pervades. 

It  seems  to  be  as  true  of 
organizations  as  of  individuals 
that  to  be  really  successful, 
they  should  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  past  from  which  to 
launch  their  visions  of  the 
future.  Certainly,  the  combina- 
tion adds  charm  and  fullness  to 
their  lives.  Whether  the  Phila- 
delphia Aviation  Country  Club 
has  already  achieved  t H i  —  qual- 
ity because  of  its  very  location 
outside  the  city  of  most  tradi- 
tion or  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  membership  or 
because  of  the  leadership  of  its 
officers,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It 
suffices  that  such  a  combination 
has  been  achieved  and  that  the 
result  is  a  haven  for  those  who 
would  treat  aviation  as  a  sport. 
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NORTH  COUNTRY  COLONY AT  GLEN  COVE 


RESIDENCE  OF 

MR.  LEWIS  LUCKENBACH 

The  house  is  built  of  Holland 
brick,  a  very  soft  pinkish  gray, 
the  color  of  an  old  wall,  with 
cornices  of  brick  patterns,  and  or- 
namented cast  lead  gutters.  The 
stone  trim  and  balustrades  are  a 
rich  creamy  travertino  while  the 
shutters  are  gray-green  to  har- 
monize with  the  willows.  The  roof 
is  French  shingle  tile,  a  sepia  with 
a  reddish  tone,  carrying  the  same 
soft  pearly  warmth  of  the  rest  of 
the  house  into  a  darker  tone.  From 
the  north  terrace,  shown  on  the 
preceding  page,  the  lawn  slopes 
down  to  a  pond  screened  by  the 
willows  which  form  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  landscape  set- 
ting. There  was  practically  no 
attempt  at  landscape  design  in  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  house — ■ 
its  charm  comes  from  the  very 
natural  informality  of  the  setting. 


WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY 

ARCHITECT 

THEDLOW,  INC.,  DECORATORS 
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In  the  library  above,  the  paneling  is 
California  redwood,  bleachea  into  a  a 
pink.  The  upholstery  carries  out 
scheme  in  tones  of  beige  and  soft  pinl 
grays,  and  greens.  The  antique  French  wa 
paper  from  Nancy  McClelland  has  a  gre 
ground  with  pink,  green,  and  brown  in  t 
design.  In  most  of  the  interiors  Mr.  Bottoi 
ley  was  responsible  for  the  paneling  a 
backgrounds  while  Mrs.  Cecil  Baker 
Thedlow  did  the  decorating.  In  the  lit! 
card  room  on  the  left,  the  pink  beige  wa 
form  an  ideal  background  for  the  brig 
notes  of  the  red  lacquer  Chinese  Chippe 
dale  chairs  and  frames. 

The  drawing  room  at  the  top  of  the  c 
posite  page  is  paneled  in  sycamore,  with 
antique  English  mantel  of  Mr.  Luckenbaci 
cleverly  fitted  in.  The  two  small  tables  flan 
ing  the  fireplace  are  particularly  worthy 
note,  painted  satinwood  in  the  Adam  stj 
after  Angelica  Kauffmann.  In  the  dini 
room,  parchment  colored  woodwork  sets  1 
the  hand-painted  paper,  with  views  of  Roi 
in  sepia  on  a  straw-colored  backgrour 
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Although  this  last  month  has  been  a  very  active  one  with 
many  thrills,  some  disappointments,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
flictions  of  dates,  from  now  on  things  will  be  rather  quiet  in 
the  North.  As  we  write,  the  countryside  is  still  open  and  there  are 
good  reports  from  the  various  hunts.  Although  the  shooting  seasons 
have  come  to  an  end  in  most  of  the  Northern  states  there  is  still 
some  pheasant  shooting  on  private  preserves  and  game  farms.  Also, 
some  of  the  die-hards  are  having  impromptu  field  trials  from  time 
to  time  and  the  skeet  shooters  are  at  it  every  week  end.  However, 
the  holiday  season  is  upon  us  and  soon  the  scenes  of  activity  will 
have  shifted  either  southward,  or  westward,  or  to  indoor  events.  As 
you  read  this  the  neighboring  fields  and  woodland  will  probably  be 
locked  in  ice  and  snow  and  deserted — except  for  the  hardy  skiers 
and  a  few  crows.  Sporting  folk  either  will  have  migrated  southward 
with  their  dogs  and  horses  or  will  be  huddled  in  steam-heated  apart- 
ments acquiring  sinus  trouble  and  wishing  that  spring  would  come. 

A  lot  of  interesting  events  will  come  to  pass  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  winter  polo  season  has  already  opened  at  Del  Monte 
and  many  high  goal  players  from  the  East  have  joined  those  from 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Midwick.  They  say  that  there  are 
excellent  prospects  for  the  Christmas  tournament.  Field  trials  for 
pointers  and  setters  are  in  full  swing  in  the  South  with  the  All 
American  starting  January  4  and  many  others  scheduled  through 
January  and  February.  The  National  Championship  will  be  run  on 
February  22  on  the  Ames  plantation  at  Grand  Junction  as  usual,  and 
about  the  time  that  this  reaches  you  a  lot  of  good  steeplechasers 
will  go  into  training  in  the  South. 

LONG  ISLAND  RETRIEVER  TRIAL::  No  one  could  have  antici- 
pated it,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  retriever  trials 
had  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  the  highly  successful  Brookhaven 
trial.  The  Long  Island  trial,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  grand 
finale,  and  which  had  the  cream  of  the  season's  performers,  turned 
out  to  be  a  rather  sad  anti-climax,  and  since  the  judges  called  it  no 
contest,  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  run.  Everyone  expected 
the  dogs  to  be  at  their  peak  after  such  a  splendid  season,  but  dog 
men  have  learned  to  expect  the  unexpected.  As  every  owner  and 
handler  knows,  even  the  oldest  and  steadiest  dog  may  suddenly  take 

it  into  his  head  to  break  shot  or  com- 
mit any  of  the  common  sins  that  he 
hasn't  thought  of  since  puppy  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  suddenly  be 
inspired  and  turn  out  a  championship 
performance.  Plodding,  uninspired  work, 
even  if  technically  perfect,  is  always 
uninteresting  although  every  handler 
has  had  moments  when  he  has  wished 
t  -  that    his    charges    were  automatons. 

V^/    J       j.  Canine  temperament  or  perversity  or 

\        ^    *   \  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  adds  a 

w     r.   I     i  great  deal  of  spice  to  competition  in 

1  Field  trials  or  to  the  day's  shooting.  This 

is  perhaps  appreciated  more  by  mere 
onlookers  than  by  the  owners  of  dogs. 

There  is  really  no  conclusive  ex- 
planation for  slovenly  work  such  as 


Above:  Jay  F.  Carlisle's  Pons  Jr.  finish- 
ing a  retrieve  rrom  tke  water.  Left:  Fran- 
cis J.  Squires  witk  Xrex  of  Ckancefield, 
tke  year's  outstanding'  Springer  Spaniel 
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there  was  in  the  Long  Island  trial.  If  one  or  two  dogs  had  behaved 
badly,  nothing  would  have  been  thought  of  it.  They  had  all  been 
doing  so  well  during  the  season  that  any  one  of  them  was  really 
entitled  to  an  off  day,  but  when  the  entire  field  is  so  far  from  top 
form  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  At  first  because  of  the  dryness 
it  seemed  entirely  plausible  to  conclude  that  scenting  conditions  were 
poor  but  this  was  no  excuse  in  the  water  test.  This  was  admittedly 
rather  difficult  as  the  retrieves  were  made  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  as  the  waves  were  rather  high,  it  isn't  surprising  that  very  few 
of  the  second  birds  were  brought  in.  They  were  very  far  out  and  % 
swimming  dog  had  to  be  almost  on  top  of  one  to  see  it  over  the 
waves.  However,  it  is  rather  a  surprise  when  dogs  that  have  proved 
themselves  at  other  trials  bring  in  decoys  and  pieces  of  wood.  This 
happened  in  several  cases  and  while  it  would  be  forgivable  in  derbies 
and  novices  early  in  the  season,  it's  hardly  what  you  would  expect 
from  veteran  all-age  dogs  such  as  were  present  here. 

We  feel  that  the  judges  did  the  best  thing  when  they  called  this 
trial  off  on  Sunday  noon.  The  five  dogs  called  back  for  the  second 
upland  test  were  doing  just  as  poorly  as  most  of  the  dogs  had  done 
the  day  before  though  under  entirely  different  circumstances,  because 
it  was  raining  and  there  wasn't  any  wind  which  should  have  enabled 
them  to  scent  birds  easily.  This  certainly  seemed  to  prove  that  the. 
dogs  and  not  the  weather  conditions  were  at  fault.  Perhaps  the  dogs 
had  all  gone  stale  from  hard  work  and  travel.  This  was  the  opinion 
that  most  people  had  and  it's  probably  as  good  as  any. 

GUN  DOG  TRIAL— HUNTINGTON::  After  climbing  through 
broken  down  fence  and  walking  over  a  couple  of  rain  drenched  fields, 
we  finally  came  upon  the  gallery  of  the  Gun  Dog  field  trial  or  Meat 
Dog  trial,  whichever  you  wish  to  call  it — it  was  held  near  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island,  in  case  you  haven't  heard  about  it  before.  A  small 
group  of  people  was  vainly  seeking  shelter  from  the  fine  penetrating 
rain  in  the  lee  of  a  thick  hedgerow.  Coat  collars  were  turned  up  and 
streams  of  water  were  running  off  the  inclined  barrels  of  the  guns 
that  most  of  the  people  held  in  the  crooks  of  their  arms.  There  were 
several  wet  and  shivering  dogs  on  leashes— a  few  Cockers  and; 
couple  of  Chesapeakes.  Somewhere  out  in  the  mist  a  dog  and  his 
handler  were  diligently  searching  for  a  pheasant,  but  no  one  was 
making  any  particular  effort  to  see  what  was  happening.  They  just 
stood  around  with  shoulders  hunched  waiting  their  turns.  However, 
everyone  was  in  a  good  humor  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  the  fact 
that  the  whole  affair  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  aimless  way. 

In  this  type  of  trial  the  handler  is  just  as  important  as  the  dog. 
He  shoots  the  bird  himself  and  his  conduct  counts  just  as  much  as 
the  bird  sense  and  manners  of  the  dog.  We  must  say  that  in  most 
cases  the  dogs  performed  their  part  of  the  partnership  much  more 
efficiently  than  their  handlers.  Any  type  of  shooting  dog  is  eligible, 
as  the  main  idea  is  the  teamwork  between  man  and  dog  rather  than 
stress  on  the  finer  points  of  training.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
some  amusing  competition  between  the  different  breeds  even  if  it 
doesn't  prove  very  much.  Perhaps  a  name  could  be  found  that  de- 
scribes this  kind  of  trial  more  accurately  than  the  term  "Gun  Dog" 
trial.  This  would  give  the  casual  observer  the  impression  that  it 
is  just  a  shooting  dog  trial.  Certainly  "Meat  Dog"  trial  is  not  a 
very  descriptive  or  particularly  happy  choice  either. 

While  our  introduction  to  this  type  of  trial — this  one  being  the 
second  that  has  been  held — was  a  rather  dismal  one,  in  fact  some- 
what like  a  baptism,  it's  apparent  that  this  idea  can  develop  into  a 
lot  of  fun.  If  an  association  is  formed  as  they  plan  and  a  few  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down,  it  should  become  quite  popular.  This  trial 
was  rather  disorganized.  Robert  Moore,  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
was  the  sole  judge  and  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  gallery  was  left  more  or  less  to  its  own  devices.  We 
were  rather  shocked  at  one  time  to  hear  a  shot  from  somewhere 
behind  the  gallery.  It  proved  to  be   (Continued  on  page  9q 
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CADILLAC  SHOWS  THE  WORLD 


. .  ////  Jtyrteme  s&xub^  can  ku/ a/  moderate  coat 


CADILLAC- FLEETWOOD  Series  75  Five -Passenger  Formal  Sedan,  S368S' 
 Six-wheel  equipment  with  fender  wells,  tire  cover,  wheel  discs,  license  frames  and  white  sidewall  tires  optional  at  extra  cost 


Those  who  desire  the  utmost  in  mechanical  excellence  and  distinction  will  find  these 
qualities  carried  to  new  heights  in  the  Cadillac-Fleetwood  creations  for  1937.  And  as 
the  motoring  world  discovers  that  Cadillac-Fleetwood  prices  begin  at  $2595*,  the 
decided  preference  for  Cadillac  in  the  fine  car  field  will  become  even  more  pronounced. 

Now  available  in  thirteen  Bodies  by  Fleetwood. 
Individual  custom  designs  prepared  on  request 

CADILLAC-FLEETWOOD  V81216 

*Delive, 

FROM  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  MOTORDOM       end  up, 


*Delivered  Price  at  Detroit.  Michigan:  S2595 
and  up,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
This  price  includes  all  standard  accessories 
Transportation,  State  and  Local  Taxes, 
Optional  Accessories  and  Equipment — Extra 
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An  important  f<air  of  Chippendale  rcnod  and  ailt  upright  mirrors,  the 
openwork  frames  finely  carred  in  a  most  distinctive  manner  u'ith  scroll, 
acanthus  and  floral  motifs.  1760—1765.  Width  2'4",  Height  4'6". 


AN  I  SIM  e  I  \I  LY  in- 

■  *■  teresting  showing  is 
being  made  of  attractive 
18th  Century  mirrors  in 
walnut,  gesso,  mahogany 
and  carved  wood  and  gilt. 
Also  a  varied  collection  of 
Marble  and  Pine  mantel- 
pieces of  the  Early  Geor- 
gian and  Adam  periods. 


In  the  March  issue  an  important 
Georgian  Pine  Panelled  Koom 
u-iU  6.  illustrated. 


Vernav 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER.  PORCELAIN  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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ONE  doesn't  have  to  be  a  crystal-gazer  to  prophesy  a  lifelong  honeymoon 
for  this  household — numberless  return  engagements.  Many  a  well-mean- 
ing dad  has  brought  home  a  knickknack  when  his  wife  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  quick  snack!  Dads  should  say  it  with  orchids,  yes;  but  they 
should  also  be  taught  to  say  it  with  delicious  home-style  soups,  and  with 
all  the  other  eloquent,  ready-to-serve  57  Heinz  Varieties.  For  then  thev 
are  presenting  a  gift  that  makes  entertaining  a  delight  rather  than  a 
drudgery;  and  the  planning  of  home  meals  a  temptation  rather  than 
a  task  .  .  .  The  case  way,  incidentally,  of  buying  Heinz  products  saves 

sufficient  time  and  money  to  permit  more  frequent  visits  to  the  florist's. 

•  •  • 

Tune  in  Heinz  Magazine  of  the  Air.  Full  half  hour — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
mornings,  11  E.  S.  T.;  10  C.  S.  T.;  9  M.  T.;  12  Noon  Pacific  Time — Columbia  Network. 
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SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  AMERICANS  ATTENDING 
THE  GREATEST  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

tElje  Coronation  of  l^tng  (George  VI 

R \Y\io\n-Vl  iiitcomh  have  completed  special  arrangements  for  Americans 
who  \*  tsh  to  attend  the  Coronation  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Since  first-class  hotel  rooms  in  London  and  its  vicinity  are  practically  un- 
a\ailahle.  Raj  mond-Vt  hitcomh  have  engaged  the  luxurious  R.M.S/'ORION" 
—  2.i. 500- ton  flagship  of  the  Orient  Line  and  one  of  the  newest  and  finest 
ships  afloat  —  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  at  the  Port  of  London  from 
M.i\  II  to  Ma\  II  and  Berve  as  a  floating  hotel.  Here  American  traveler- 
will  he  assured  of  comfort  and  convenience,  combined  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  congenial  society.  Kates,  including  breakfasts  and  dinners  on 
the  "ORION.'"  and  daily  transportation  to  and  from  central  London,  875  up. 

Ravmond-Whitcomb  have  also  reserved  seats  for  the  Coronation  Procession 
in  tin-  Westminster  U>be)  Grandstand,  which  is  generally  considered  the 
best  grandstand  in  all  London.  Prices,  18  guineas  to  50  guineas.  Scats  can 
also  be  furnished  in  other  grandstands  along  the  route  of  the  Procession  at 
a  variety  of  prices. 

In  these  special  arrangements,  Raymond-Whitcomb  believe  that  they  arc 
offering  some  of  the  best  accommodations  now  available  for  the  Coronation. 
Since  already  the  demand  for  first-class  accommodations  exceeds  the  supply. 
American  travelers  wishing  the  most  desirable  reservations  are  urged  to  make 
their  bookings  as  soon  as  possible. 

Complete  information  from  your  local  travel  agent  ...  or 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

New  York:  670  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston:  145  Tremont  Street  &  122  Newbury  Street 
Philadelphi  a  1517  Walnut  St.     Cleveland:  841  Union  Trust  Bldg.     Chicago:  320  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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One  of  Mr.  Alfred  DunhilPs  best,  it  h 


ment  of  weather  stripping  that  pract  ically  h  ermetical- 
ly  seals  the  tobacco  when  the  top  is  closed.  It  is  defi- 
nitely one  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen,  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  a  good  loohing  piece  of  fur- 
niture as  we  11.  Alsofr  om  Dunhill  is  the  ash  tray  with 
clock  and  the  tobacco  pouch  with  newspaper  head- 
lines printed  on  silk.  Draped  nonchalantly  across  the 
chair  is  a  red  velvet  smoking  jacket  from  F.  L.Tripler. 
On  the  table  under  the  lamp  are  two  amusing  pipe 
holders  from  the  W^ilkie  Pipe  Shop  and  a  pipe  ash 


•thi 


as  an  arrange- 
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h  tray  irom   Du.il.iH  ,  I 


asbestos  center  for  knocking  out  your  pipe.    Now,  taking  a  quick  trip  (o  tin  '• 
find  a  pipe  rack,  humidor,  and  ash  tray  more  in  the  modern  manner  fro. 
crombie  and  Fitch,  and  a  pipe  lighter  and  clay  pipe  from  the  same  store-  1 
right,  as  a  concession  to  the  cigarette  smoker,  you  will  find  three  case 
a  Japanese  lacquer  job  from  Abercrombie's  which  sells  for  an  amazingl)  \off 
and,  below,  two  real  gems  from  Charlton  and  Company,  if  you  arc  looking  I"1  ' 
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So  many  men  choose  Teacher's  to  share  their  pleasant  hours! 
Winter  swirls  outside  the:  door.,  .indoors,  firelight  gleams.  And  waiting  there  is  Teacher's  Scotch 
. . .  tangy,  warm,  and  smooth ...  as  mellow  a  good  companion  as  any  man  could  want.  Made  since 
1830  by  Wm  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

SOLE   AGENTS   FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES:    Sch  ieffel  i  n  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK   CITY   •   IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
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The 
difference 
is  obvious 

when  it's  SAN DE MAN! 


The  nobility  of  Sandeman  Sherries 
and  Ports  has  come  not  from 
Kings  and  Princes  who  have  appointed 
these  great  wines — but  from  the 
ancient  art  and  genius  of  the  Sande- 
man Family  who  for  six  generations 
have  brought  the  world  its  finest 
Sherries  and  Ports. 

If  you  would  know  how  different 
Sherries  and  Ports  can  be — serve 
Sandeman.  Give  to  your  cocktail  hour, 
to  dinner,  to  your  Sherry  Party — the 
final  touch  of  grace  with  Sandeman 
Sherries  and  Ports. 

Sandeman  Sherries  and  Ports  are 
available  at  the  better  restaurants  and 
clubs;  or  by  the  bottle  or  case  at  your 
favorite  retail  store. 


Established 
in  1790 


Sherries— Alcohol  18%  to  20%  by  volume. 
Porta— Alcohol  19%  to  £1%  by  volume. 


SANDEMAN 


SHERRIES  AND  PORTS 

Produced  and  Bottled  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  INC.,  N.Y.  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S. 


GLEN  ROWAN 

The  Lome  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Clifford  NK^.  Banu- 
Lake  Forest,  111. 


The  porte-cochere  of 
Glen  Rowan  is  at  the 
end  of  a  long  shaded 
drive.  At  right:  The 
approach  to  the  ter- 
race from  the  lawn 
on   the  south  side 
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CROWN  YOUR  CORONATION  TRIP 


IhlE  crowning  event  of  your  trip  to  Europe:  A  glorious  holiday  in  beautiful  Germany! 
Follow  the  lure  of  the  romantic  Rhine.  Stroll  along  the  boulevards  of  Berlin.  Browse  in  the  galleries  and  art  shops  of  Munich  or  Dresden. 
Dream  in  the  historic  grandeur  of  medieval  picture  towns — Nurnberg,  Rothenburg,  Hildesheim.  Take  a  cure  in  Germany's  famous  and  fash- 
ionable spas,  golf  and  play  at  mountain  resorts  or  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  beaches. 

The  grandeur  of  Germany's  scenery  is  thrilling:  the  Harz  Mountains,  setting  of  Grimms'  fairy-tales  .  .  .  the  rare  charm  of  the  Black  Forest 
. .  .  the  glory  of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  A  country  of  colorful  picture  towns  and  ancient  castles,  flowery  valleys,  gracious  gardens  and  lovely  lakes 
will  charm  you  with  its  gay  beauty,  melodious  song  and  Gemutlichkeit. 

Delightful  presentations  of  music,  opera,  theatre  and  picturesque  folk  festivals,  exciting  sports  events  and  interesting  exhibitions  provide 
pleasant  diversion. 

For  your  personal  comfort:  streamlined  trains,  Zeppelins,  speedy  motor  expressways,  planes,  glass  observation  trains,  spacious  sightseeing 
buses.  Accommodations  from  de  luxe  hotels  to  coxy,  friendly  inns.  Delicious  food,  rare  wines,  famous  brews.  Everything  at  honest,  reasonable 
prices.  Railroad  fares  are  reduced  60%  and  Travel  Marks  are  available  far  below  regular  Reichsmark  quotations.  Friendly,  hospitable  people 
will  eagerly  help  you  enjoy  your  visit.   Consult  your  travel  agent  or  write  for  information  and  interesting  booklet  No.  7. 

GERMAN  RAILROADS  INFORMATION  OFFICE 


665  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street,  New  York 
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your  dollars  into  yen  ...  it  changes  your  whole  conception  of 
Japan  as  a  forbidden  travel  luxury! 

Everything  favors  your  visit  to  the  "Land  of  Flowers"  this 
year:  the  exchange  .  .  .  which  gives  you  more  money  for  your 
money.  The  steamship  fares  .  .  .  lowest  in  the  world  when  you 
think  of  the  distance  and  the  preeminent  service.  The  season  .  .  . 
delightful  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  loveliest  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  when  the  countryside  is  showered  with  blossoms,  and 
modern  cities  and  tiny  villages  are  aglow  with  the  paper  lanterns 
and  bright  banners  of  festivals  more  picturesque  than  any  you 
have  ever  seen. 

And  because  Japan  also  has  broad  boulevards  for  her  taxies 
and  'rickshas  .  .  .  smart  hotels  and  inns  for  her  visitors  and  native 
"young  moderns"  .  .  .  every  Western  innovation  from  stagecraft 
to  your  favorite  sport — you'll  be  pleasurably  entertained,  com- 
fortably at  home — in  this  amazing  land. 


Polo  flourishes 
in  Australia 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
slammed  before  the  others  can 
follow.  The  overseer  follows  the 
horse  around  the  yard,  peering  at 
the  brands.  "J-bar-8,"  he  calls, 
"and  I  think  number  17  near 
thigh."  The  manager  quickly 
scans  the  list  in  his  hand.  "No.  17, 
bay  gelding,  star  and  snip,  off 
hind  foot  white.  That's  him,"  and 
turning  to  the  buyer:  "Three 
years  old,  unbroken." 

The  buyer's  practiced  eye  has 
long  ago  taken  in  every  point. 
"Run  him  into  the  crush,"  he  says. 
Another  gate  is  opened  and  the 
horse  is  driven  into-  a  V-shaped 
yard  and  up  a  narrow  race.  A  gate 
which  forms  the  final  panel  on  one 
side  is  pushed  across  behind  him, 
and  he  is  firmly  held  in  place. 
The  buyer  has  followed  and,  with 
his  cane,  opens  the  horse's  mouth. 
One  glance  at  the  teeth  is  suffi- 
cient— "Right,  he  will  do."  The 
gate  is  released  and  the  horse 
backs  down  the  rajce  again  and  is 
herded  off  into  another  yard,  kept 
empty  for  those  selected. 
,  The  next  horse  is  rejected  at 
sight  and  run  off  into  still  another 
empty  yard.  Then  comes  a  wild- 
eyed  chestnut  who  gallops  round 
the  yard,  props  as  the  overseer 
approaches,  turns,  and  resumes  his 
galloping  in  the  other  direction. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  his  brands, 
so  he,  too,  is  promptly  driven  into 
the  crush.  As  soon  as  he  feels  the 
gate  pressing  against  his  hind- 
quarters, he  rears  up  and  endeav- 
ors to  climb  the  seven-foot  fence, 
but  falls  back  into  the  crush  and 
stands  there  shivering.  His  brands 
are  quickly  noted  and  his  age 
checked  by  the  buyer. 

"Right,  I'll  have  him!  Yes,  he 
is  a  bit  wild,  but  we  will  soon  fix 
him  in  Calcutta.  He  won't  know 
what  is  happening  when  he  has  a 
dozen  natives  swarming  over  him." 

And  so  the  work  goes  on  until 
all  the  horses  have  been  put 
through.  When  prices  and  arrange- 
ments for  droving  to  the  most 
convenient  railway  trucking-yards 
(in  this  case  150  miles  away)  have 
been  agreed  upon,  the  buyer  pro- 
duces a  pair  of  clippers  and  a  neat 
set  of  branding  irons.  A  patch  of 
hair  is  clipped  away  as  each  horse 
is  once  more  run  into  the  crush, 
the  buyer  himself  applying  the 
heated  iron  to  the  spot,  the  more 
nervous  horses  being  held  by  a 
halter  slipped  over  their  heads, 
and,  in  some  cases,  by  a  rope  at- 
tached to  the  tail  as  well.  As  soon 
as  the  last  horse  has  backed  down 
the  race,  the  gates  are  opened  and 
the  long  stream  pours  out  of  the 
yards.  Through  the  gates  they  go 
at  a  trot,  then,  neighing  and  toss- 
ing their  heads,  they  break  into  a 
gallop  and  are  quickly  lost  to 
sight  among  the  multitude  of  over- 
lapping belts  of  mulga. 

When  next  we  see  the  mixed 
mob  of  polo  ponies  and  remounts, 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  rail- 
road. They  have  had  a  drink  at  a 
huge  excavated  tank  which  they 
passed  a  little  way  back,  and  are 


now  eagerly  feeding  on  a  grassy 
flat  surrounded  by  thick  mallee 
scrub.  The  stockmen  in  charge 
have  dismounted  and  are  allowing 
their  horses  to  pick  about  while 
they  boil  their  quart-pots  for  tea, 
and  eat  a  meal  produced  from 
their  saddle-bags.  This  grassy  flat 
is  one  of  the  feeding  places  picked 
out  in  a  carefully  arranged  plan 
of  stages  for  the  trip  of  150  miles 
to  the  railhead.  The  station  mana- 
ger has  prospected  the  whole  route 
by  automobile,  and  has  drawn  up 
a  schedule  of  watering  and  feeding 
places  for  each  day — this  is  neces- 
sary, for  both  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween on  the  long,  dry  track.  He 
has  also  arranged  with  various 
landowners  for  accommodation  in 
yards  or  small  paddocks  each 
night,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  riding  herd  on  the  horses  all 
night.  It  is  a  safeguard,  too, 
against  a  stampede,  should  the 
timid  unbroken  animals  be  fright- 
ened in  their  strange  surroundings 
in  the  dark — perhaps  by  the  head- 
lights of  some  passing  auto  or 
truck,  for -the  unfenced,  unmade 
track  carries  some  traffic. 

They  have  been  five  days  al- 
ready on  the  road,  and  there  is  a 
river  to  ford  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  cook  driving  his  "Bruce-cart," 
a  battered  old  motor  truck,  with 
the  camp  equipment,  has  gone  on 
ahead,  crossing  the  river  by  a 
bridge  further  downstream,  and  is 
making  his  way  back  to  this 
night's  stopping  place.  When  all 
have  eaten  their  fill,  the  journey 
is  leisurely  resumed,  one  man 
keeping  in  the  lead,  while  the  oth- 
ers bring  up  the  flanks  and  rear. 

The  red-gums  lining  the  river 
banks  show  up  across  an  open 
sandy  plain.  A  fence  runs  down 
to  the  ford  and  the  riders  herd 
the  mob  toward  it.  Not  one  of  the 
horses  has  ever  forded  a  river  be- 
fore and  few  have  even  seen  one. 
The  fence  at  any  rate  would  guard 
one  side  and  prevent  a  break  in 
that  direction.  The  leading  stock- 
man, riding  a  quiet  horse,  picks 
his  way  across.  With  cracking 
whips,  the  others  crowd  the  mob 
down  the  bank  toward  the  shallow 
water.  One  horse  slips  in  and 
splashes  its  way  across.  Several 
others  follow,  but  the  majority 
wheel  round,  tear  wildly  up  the 
bank,  and  gallop  away  across  the 
open  country.  After  a  brisk  ride 
they  are  headed  back  again,  and, 
a  few  at  a  time,  forced  across  the 
river.  Some  wade,  splashing  across. 
Others  miss  the  ford,  take  to  the 
deep  water,  and,  perforce,  show 
their  varying  skill  as  swimmers. 
While  one  swims  boldly  with  head 
well  out  and  back  awash,  another 
struggles  across  with  little  more 
than  nostrils  showing;  but  once 
in  the  water  they  all  make  for 
the  other  side,  and,  when  the 
swimmers  have  shaken  themselves 
and  rolled,  the  mob  is  slowly 
driven  on  to  that  night's  camping 
place  for  a  well  deserved  rest. 

The  following  day  is  uneventful, 
the  horses  quietly  making  their 
way  along  and  feeding  peacefully 
at  intervals.  But  on  the  last  day 
of  the  trip  a  very  early  start  is 
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It  will  Iw  gammer  all  winter  at  Del  IWnnie 
and  yon  can  be  here  timmmiw! 
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J  hej  are  the  mo«t-eii- 
£  x  ied  mhiii"  couple  in 
their  set.  Not  because  the\ 
■re  tin*  \s  enllhiest  —  al- 
though they  have  enough 
means  to  Batisf)  their  very 
diiicriminating  tastes.  They 
are  looked  up  to,  because 
thex  refuse  to  he  content 
with  the  commonplace. 
Their  home  is  noted  for 
it>  outstanding  originality; 
their  parties  sparkle  with 
spontaneity.  They  have  a 
penchant  for  picking  the 
smartest  spots  at  which  to 
ski  or  3W  iin.  No  one  w  88  sur- 
prised  x%  hen,  for  their  motor 
car. the>  chose  at  lord.  They 
take  a  special  delight  in 
occasionally  sitting  in  the 
unusualh  comfortable  back 
seat  and  in«i  a  friend 
the  thrill  of  driving  this  en- 
tirelx  different  kind  <>|  car. 
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made.  There  is  another  river  to 
In-  i  rossed  In  idge,  .1  i  ivei  Inn 
deep  and  strongly  Unwind  In  lie 
forded.  Tumble  is  mnre  than  pos 
sible,  as  I  he  horses  have  never  so 
much  as  seen  a  bridge  before, 
much  less  crossed  one,  and  the 
drumming  «»f  their  hoofs  on  the 
decking  might  very  well  increase 
mere  fright  into  a  wild  panic.  All 
the  men  hive  experienced  stam- 
pedes  in  such  circumstances,  some- 
times with  horses  badly  hurt  or 
killed,  and  always  with  a  strenu- 
ous ride  to  follow  in  gathering  up 
the  mob  again. 

\  shower  has  fallen  in  the  night 
and  the  asphalted  approach  In  thj 
bridge  is  wet  and  slippery.  The 
mob  slowly  comes  on,  takes  fright 
at  the  white  girders,  wheels  on  the 
slippery  surface,  and  several  fall 
down.  They  all  halt  and  stand 
with  quivering  nostrils.  Two  of  the 
men  dismount  and  lead  their 
horses  on  to  the  bridge.  The  mob, 
heads  down  and  sniffing  the 
ground  before  each  careful  step, 
follows  gingerly  across.  The  bridge 
is  safely  passed,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  horses  are  in  the 
trucking  yards,  and  the  long  jour- 
ney is  over, 

The  railway  journey  over,  the 
horses  are  allowed  to  spell  for  a 
while  in  paddocks  handy  to  the 
port,  and  then  they  are  handled 
and  taught  to  lead  before  they 
start  off  on  the  last  stage  of  their 
journey — by  steamer  to  the  Far 
Eastern  port  which  is  their  next 
destination.  When  the  time  comes, 
they  are  trucked  to  the  docks  and 
the  train  pulls  up  alongside  the 
steamer.  High  railed  gangways  are 
placed  direct  from  the  truck  doors 
to  the  deck,  and  the  horses  are 
driven  on  board  or  some  may  be 
haltered  and  led.  They  fill  the 
narrow  covered  stalls  on  deck,  and 
narrow  stalls  below.  They  are  tied 
up  and  they  stand  up  for  the  whole 
of  the  journey,  but  so  little  does 
this  incommode  them  that  they  re- 
cover their  equilibrium  after  no 
more  than  a  day  or,  at  most,  a  day 
and  a  half,  ashore.  There  is  no 
bedding  in  the  stalls — with  only 
one  man  to  look  after  each  fifty 
horses  that  would  be  impossible. 
In  modern  steamers,  which  are 
fitted  with  scuppers,  the  stalls  are 
flushed  out  with  water  without 
moving  the  horses.  In  the  older 
kind,  three  quiet  horses  are  kept 
in  the  stalls  at  one  end,  and  led 
up  to  the  other  when  the  stalls 
are  cleaned  out.  The  rails  dividing 
the  pens  fit  into  the  sockets;  these 
are  removed  and  the  horses  moved 
up  three  stalls  at  a  time. 

Horses  are  shipped  from  Mel- 
bourne, Port  Adelaide,  Newcastle, 
and  Gladstone.  The  better  class 
go  chiefly  from  Melbourne,  and 
from  Gladstone  are  shipped  the 
unbroken  horses  of  Queensland — 
they  have  not  even  been  handled 
and  taught  to  lead.  Horse-yards 
are  built  on  the  shore  at  the  latter 
port,  and  from  them  a  long  race 
runs  up  the  jetty.  A  temporary 
movable  race  leads  on  to  the  bat- 
tened gangway.  With  sticks  and 
cracking  whips  (and  a  certain 
amount  of  "language")  the  horses 
are  forced  on  board  and  into  the 


Imagine  waking  up  tomorrow  morning 
in  a  clear  warm  sun  .  .  .  starting  out  upon 
the  first  tee  of  a  champions' golf  course! 

Or  riding  horseback  through  a  bright 
pine  forest . . .  down  to  a  white  sandy 
beach.  Playi ng  hard  all  day, outdoors. .  .or 
idling  in  a  lazy  land  of  old  adobe  Spanish 
Missions,  wandering  in  romantic  towns. 

Overnight  planes,  even  from  New 
York,  bring  California's  famed  Monterey 
Bay  country  closer  than  it  ever  was  before. 
So  too,  do  streamline  trains  and  broad 
transcontinental  highways. 

And  you  will  find  it  every  bit  as  thrill- 
ing now  as  when  the  Dons  and  Senoritas 
rode  above  its  crescent  bay. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  one  thing  that 
those  gay-  life-loving  Spaniards  never  even 
dreamed  of:  Del  Monte,  America's  favor- 


ire  resort ...  a  great  horcl  and  a  world  fa- 
mous inn,  set  in  20,000  rolling  acres  — 
of  mountain  and  forest  and  shore. 

Why  not  plan  now  to  come  ...  for  the 
season,  or  just  for  a  few  refreshing  days 
...  in  this  land  where  summer  spends  the 
winter? 

Play  at  Del  Monte,  roam  historic 
Monterey  and  rare,  Bohemian  Carmel. 
And  if  you  must  have  real,  old  winter,  try 
Yosemite's  high  Sierra  skii  runs.  Like 
Del  Monte,  the  Yosemite  Valley  lies  mar- 
velously  close  to  San  Francisco... storied 
center  of  this  varied,  year  atound  vacation- 
land. 

Plan  with  your  nearest  travel  agent. 
Or  write  for  details  to  Californians  Inc., 
Room  1702,  703  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Center  of  the  California  Vacation/and 


The  8-mile-long  Bay  Bridge  to  San  Francisco 
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lc^'  ^-ru  IN  AUSro,... 


Australia.. . land  of progress,  play 
and  Peace  ...is  easy  to  reach ! And 
there's  the  most  glamorous  prologue 
that  travel  has  to  offer. . .  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Fiji  and  New  Zealand 
. . .  all  en  route.  Costs  are  moderate; 
the  exchange  favors  your  dollar. 


Secure  complete  details  from  your  Travel  Agent  or  address: 

AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 

{iA  non-profit  Community  Organization}  Suite  3 1 8A,  Hotel  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


stalls  where  they  are  haltered 
without  much  difficulty  and  tied 
up.  They  may  toss  their  heads 
about,  but  in  the  narrow  stalls 
they  cannot  do  themselves  any 
damage.  If  they  do  fall  down,  the 
rails  are  easily  removed  and  they 
can  get  up  again.  But  it  is  the 
feed  that  they  are  always  looking 
for,  that  takes  up  their  attention, 
and  they  soon  become  reconciled 
and  quiet  enough. 

The  last  horse  clatters  up  the 
gangway;  long  lean  heads  show  in 
each  stall;  rails  are  slipped  into 
place;  the  gangway  is  lowered  and 
the  siren  blows  in  warning  of  de- 
parture. Moorings  are  cast  off — 
and  all  the  ponies  and  horses  on 
board  have  eaten  their  last  bite  of 
Australian  grass. 

Adventure  in  the  clouds 

{Continued  jrom  page  45) 
eye,  and  then  tying  yourself  in 
asain — an  awkward  procedure 
where  your  support  is  measured  in 
fractions  of  an  inch.  This  makes 
a  splendid  anchor  on  a  smooth  cliff 
face  where  a  humarj  belay  would 
be  impossible.  Pitons,  judiciously 
placed,  also  come  in  handy  where 
no  natural  holds  are  available. 

There  are  several  things  to 
watch.  Always  be  sure  that  the 
hold  on  which  you  place  your 
weight  is  solid  and  will  not  break 
off  when  you  step  on  it.  The  rock 
on  some  peaks  (particularly  in 
parts  of  Colorado)  is  very  loose 
and  prone  to  shatter  upon  the 
least  provocation. 

Be  careful  about  dislodging 
loose  stones  as  you  move,  either 
with  your  body  or,  as  is  more 
apt  to  happen,  by  brushing 
them  with  the  rope.  They  are 
likely  to  be  very  hard  on  the 
skulls  of  the  person  below  you. 
This  sounds  like  an  obvious  ad- 
monition, but  I've  dodged  so 
many  flying  rocks  that  I  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  negligent 
about  the  matter. 

Under  no  circumstances  roll 
boulders  off  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  to  watch 
them  go  crashing  down  into  space, 
but  you  can  never  tell  who  might 
be  coming  up  beneath  you.  As 
example:  Mr.  Melvin  Griffiths 
(whose  photographs  illustrate  this 
article)  and  two  other  persons, 
while  attempting  the  north  face  of 
Mt.  Sneffels,  Colorado,  were 
caught  in  a  rock  avalanche  started 
by  a  criminally  careless  individual 
on  the  summit.  The  north  face  of 
Sneffels  had  long  been  regarded  as 
impossible  and  was  never  climbed. 
The  persons  on  top  had  no  logical 
reason  to  assume  any  one  would 
be  on  that  face  at  that  particular 
time.  Yet  Griffiths  and  his  party 
were  there.  It  is  only  a  miracle 
that  they  are  alive  today.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  are  very  rabid  on 
the  subject  of  rolling  rocks.  In 
spite  of  badly  shaken  nerves  they 
went  on,  like  brave  soldiers,  and 
completed  the  first  ascent  of 
Sneffels  by  the  northern  route. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
part  of  mountaineering — and  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  most  thrilling 
features — is  descent  en  rappel,  or 


C^JloncIa  s  C^inesi 

Here  at  the  Macfadden-Deauville  your 
Florida  vacation  can  be  one  you'll 
never  forget.  Every  Florida  sport  at  its 
best.  Luxurious  rooms  and  service. 
Cabanas  available. 

This  newly  recreated  ocean  front 
hotel  is  not  a  sanatorium.  It  is  a  gay, 
sumptuous  pleasure  spot.  The  accent 
can  be  placed  on  health  if  you  desire  it. 

Complete  facilities  for  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden's  Physcultopathic  system  of 
health-building — complete  Physiother- 
apy department — spinal  kinesotherapy 
treatments  and  special  food  regimens. 
But  guests  needn't  avail  themselves  of 
the  health  features  unless  they  want  to. 
The  Macfadden-Deauville  is  primarily 
a  pleasant,  hospitable  resort  hotel. 

MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE 

Hotel  and  Pleasure  Spot 

facing  the  ocean — a  stone's  throw  from 
Biscay ne  Bay. 
Collins  Avenue  at  67th  Street 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA. 

Rates  and  information  on  application 
in  person  or  by  mail. 

New  York  Booking  Address 
Room  1517,  Chanin  Building 

Chicago  Booking  Address 
333  No.  Michigan  Ave..  Suite  1608 
Detroit  Booking  Address 
★  New  Center  Bldg..  Suite  627  * 
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IN  SUN  VALLEY 
AT   KETCHUM.  IDAHO 


THE  season  is  now  in  lull 
swing . .  .  snow  blankets  the 
valley  and  timber-free  slopes 
...brilliant  sunshine  transforms 
the  region  into  radiance. 

Ski-Lifts  arc  ready  to  whisk 
us  vip  to  mountain  tops  for 
exhilarating  downhill  runs.  The 
skating  rink  gleams  invitingly. 
Sledge  dogs  areeager  to  be  away. 
A  dip  in  the  warm-water  out- 
door pool  is  a  happy,  late-after- 
noon thought.  Tired  ? — Let  the 
ultra-violet  ray  work  its  magic 
as  you  relax  in  a  sun-room  igloo. 

And  there's  the  Ski  School, 
under  the  able  direction  of 
Hans  Hauser,  three  times  open 
champion  of  Austria.  He  and 
his  staff  of  experts  are  available 
to  all  guests,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  beginners. 

SUN  VALLEY  offers  all 
this  and  more.  SUN  VALLEY 
LODGE  completes  the  picture 
— it  is  luxuriously  modern, 
with  accommodations  tor  250 
guests.  Rates  are  moderate. 
Reservations  necessary. 

Only  Union  Pacific  Serves  Sun  Valley 

Ftr  iq^mjtHH  aik  l'ni*n  Paufit  rtf'tunta- 

tivti  in  frtn<tfal  cM#J,  #r  writ*  *r  win 
Raymond  F.  ScnrccM,  Mgr.  Sun  Valley  Lodge 
krtcbum.  Idaho 


W.  S.  Basinrcr.  p.  T.  M. 
Pacific  R.  R. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 


"roping  down."  Thin  you  do  by 
looping  the  rope  through  •>  ^lii'V, 
at  lathed  to  a  projecting  ruck,  or 
pitoti,  and  dropping  the  ends  over 
tin-  tlill',  bring  sure  that  they 
reach  the  bottom.  You  wind  your- 
self in  a  sort  of  i  radle  and  go  over 
the  brink  backwards  After  a  few 
tries,  your  breath  quits  maculat- 
ing in  an  iron  wad  in  your  throat, 
and  you  let  yourself  plummet 
earthward  as  l  i  t  is  you  like,  your 
hand  on  the  rope  back  of  you 
acting  as  a  brake. 

Once  you've  mastered  climb- 
inn's  few  requirements,  you  begin 
to  understand  why  no  other  sport, 
except  possibly  skiing,  will  satisfy 
the  rabid  mountaineer.  It  used  to 
Ik-  that  the  Alps  were  his  mecca. 
Hut  gradually  he  is  discovering 
that  our  own  Western  mountains 
offer  many  spots  of  exceptional 
climbing,  plus  something  that  is 
no  longer  possible  in  Europe; 
namely,  the  zest  of  a  first  ascent. 
There  is  still  another  frontier  in 
America  —  hundreds  of  peaks 
which  have  never  been  scaled. 
These  summits  are  virgin  not  so 
much  because  they  are  difficult, 
but  rather  because  mountaineer- 
ing is  just  lately  coming  into  its 
own  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  .1  <  ham  e  to  pioneer 
-  perhaps  even  to  discover  within 
yourself  a  new  world  from  a  new 
and  exciting  vantage  point. 


Venetian  renascence 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

councillors  wrote  out  rules  of  con- 
duct till  the  pens  dropped  from 
their  weary  hands,  the  Venetians 
continued  to  give  lip  service  to 
the  endless  laws  regulating  their 
clothes,  their  comings-in  and 
goings-out,  their  amusements,  even 
the  details  of  their  private  lives 
.  .  .  but  under  the  mask  and  dom- 
ino did  as  the  fever  in  their  blood 
demanded.  Yet  never  has  a  people 
gone  to  the  dogs  so  gracefully. 

They  loved  color,  light,  luxury 
— all  bright  and  glittering  sur- 
faces. See  how  lavish  they  are, 
even  in  this  vernal,  almost  child- 
like room,  with  color  and  gilding. 
The  forms  of  the  moldings  and 
panels  are  straying  towards  ro- 
coco, with  their  arabesques  and 
lines  of  gilt,  yet  it  is  all  held,  with 
a  sort  of  playful  leniency,  within 
the  bounds  of  taste.  And  the  lush, 
gilded  brackets  with  the  six  poly- 
chromed  statuettes  spaced  around 
the  walls  carry  out  this  feeling  of 
extravagance  combined  with  an 
innate  dignity  which  takes  itself 
just  seriously  enough  .  .  .  but  not 
too  much  so. 

Such  a  blend  of  qualities  may 
well  be  a  bit  of  the  past  to 
adopt  in  our  own  homes  in  this 
mechanistic  era.  Recently  we  have 
seen  the  development,  in  perhaps 
violent  reaction  to  preceding 
fashions,  of  austerity  in  decora- 
tion. The  inhuman  serenity  of 
machines  has  slid  even  into  the 
rooms  in  which  we  sleep. 

In  many  respects  this  cult  of 
severity  has  been  beneficial  and 
curative.  Still,  the  calm  of  a  fine 
modern  room  will  not  be  shattered 


by  the  sparkle  and  playfulness  of 
1  breath  of  eighteenth  century 
Venii  e,  but  rather  enhanced.  As 
the  aloof  staleliness  of  I  n  in  li 
decor  experieiK  ed,  willy  nilly,  an 
indefinite,  delicious  relaxation  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  laugh 
ing  genius  of  Venice,  so  our  mod- 
ern slicss  011  simplicity  may  be 
gentled  by  an  infusion  of  the 
same  blithe,  careless  spirit. 

I  I  no  ugh  tnc  wine  jjlaas 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

nearly    so    mad    as    it  sounds. 

Madeira,  so  redolent  of  Amer- 
ican history  (or  should  we  say 
American  history  is  redolent  of 
Madeira?)  is  strangely  little  drunk 
today,  considering  its  past  glories, 
but  when  it  is,  use  the  tall,  small 
glass,  absolutely  straight  from 
stem  to  rim.  A  favorite  prescrip- 
tion of  Erench  doctors  is  "Un 
verre  de  Madere."  Oh,  that  their 
American  confreres  would  follow 
suit  in  this  respect. 

On  a  wine  tour  a  few  years  ago, 
our  French  connoisseur-guide-phil- 
osopher-and- friend  led  us  to  a 
country  estate  near  Hendaye.  Here 
his  friend,  a  charming  gentleman 
who  had  never  laid  eyes  on  us  be- 
fore, regaled  us  with  a  luncheon — 
of  the  sort  one  chances  upon  only 
in  a  Frenchman's  home — grown 
entirely  on  his  own  property,  from 
the  wine,  which  came  from  his 
chateau  in  the  Margaux  district, 
to  the  rabbit  pate  which  arrived 
at  table  via  the  immaculate  hutches 
on  the  Hendaye  estate  and  an  in- 
spired chef.  The  exceptions  were 
butter  from  Denmark,  salt,  and  the 
Champagne  used  in  our  pre- 
luncheon  cocktail. 

Later,  we  sat  in  low-slung  porch 
chairs  on  a  terrace  overlooking  an 
incredible  rose  garden,  and  sipped 
Armagnac,  casked  for  nearly  a 
century,  from  immense  glasses  the 
shape  of  gigantic  rosebuds,  with 
short  slender  stems  and  sensible 
base  to  fit  the  size.  The  glass  rang 
clearly  as  one  flicked  it  with  a 
finger  nail;  perhaps  the  crystal  was 
fine  enough  to  squeeze,  but  we  as 
guests  did  not  dare  try,  and  our 
host  was  absorbed  in  his  tale  of 
the  liquor's  century  of  progress. 

When  the  last  potent  drop  was 
gone,  he  told  us  to  let  the  glasses 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turn to  them  later,  when  the  ghost 
of  the  Armagnac  would  appear  to 
us.  We  did,  and  it  did — a  scent  as 
of  plum  blossoms  lingering  graci- 
ously in  the  entrancing  depths  of 
the  great  glass. 

However,  the  drinker  or  sipper 
of  Aramagnac  or  of  fine  Cham- 
pagne need  not  be  subjected  to 
the  huge  "ballon"'  unless  he  is  a 
passionate  devotee  of  this  "heart 
of  the  wine."  Some  find  the  pint- 
sized,  balloon-shaped  glass,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  golden  liquid  in  the 
bottom,  slightly  ridiculous.  Well, 
to  each  his  humors. 

At  any  rate,  the  glass  for  a  well- 
aged  Cognac  of  fine  breeding, 
should  be  not  less  than  one  third 
a  pint  in  size,  nor  filled  more 
than  a  third  full.  The  shape  must 
fit  the  hand  for  Cognac  needs 


BON  VOYAGE'' 
GIFTS 

The  giving  of  gifts  to  tho«e 
who  travel  ii  rich  In  age- 
old  legend  and  romance. 

•Cr 

Tl  IOUSANDS  who  Mil  be- 
yond the  sight  of  land  have 
known  the  thrill  of  receiving 
a  Dean's  Hon  Voyage  ( iift.  Fof 
almost  a  century  Dean's  has 
specialized  in  gifts  for  sea- 
going traveleis.  Dean's  fa 
mous  BON  VOYAGE 
I50XI3S  arc  distinguished  by 
their  skilful  planning  and  in- 
clude a  carefully  selected  as- 
sortment which  will  give  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  travelers. 


The  compactness  and  artistry  of 
these  boxes  arc  the  results  of  years 
of  experience. 


Dean's  boxes  or  baskets  are  treas- 
ures in  themselves  and  hundreds 
have  traveled  the  world  over  having 
performed  many  useful  purposes. 


There  are  over  100  styles  of  these 
delightful  gifts  to  select  from  and 
it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say 
that  each  style  has  an  individuality 
all  its  own. 

s3  to  s40 

DrliPfrfJ  to  b. at,  train  or  plane 

Booklet  on  "BON  VOYAGE"  Boxes 
and  Baskets  with  style  numbers 
and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

73  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
One  Door  West  of  Park  Avenue 
Established  98  years 
Telephone  REgent  4-3900 
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GET  ECONOMY  TOO 


THE  NEW  Plymouth  "Westchester"  is  today's  outstanding  huy  in 
station  wagons.  With  a  116-inch  wheelbase,  it  is  impressively  big 
and  smart.  Like  all  Plymouths,  it  is  built  to  stand  up  and  save 
money  in  operation.  It  has  the  famous  Plymouth  hydraulic  brakes 
.  .  .  comes  equipped  with  curtains  —  or  regular  windows  with 
window-lift  controls.  Comfortable  rattle-proof  seats  for  eight  pas- 
sengers. For  details  see  your  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  "WESTCHESTER" 


CROSS 


Now . . . 
for  the  first  time .  .  . 

comes  to 
SPORTS  BAGS 


COLOURS  in  key  with  your  gayest  sport  togs  .  .  . 
COLOURS  you'll  carry  proudly  and  smartly . . .  golf 
bag  and  matching  sports  bags  in  COLOURED  calf- 
skin: navy,  red,  green  or  brown;  piped  with  the 
same  or  contrasting  shades.  Beautifully  saddle- 
stitched,  light  in  weight,  pleasingly  feminine,  utterly 
original.  Golf  bag,  $35;  sports  bag,  $15. 

MARK  CROSS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  52nd  New  York  City 


warmth  to  release  its  ethers, 
and  it  should  be  narrow  at  the 
top  to  hold  safe  the  splendid 
and  precious  fumes. 

With  glasses  for  sweet  liqueurs 
— Benedictine,  Chartreuse,  Vielle 
Cure,  and  the  rest — one  may  go 
quite  mad  on  color,  and  shape, 
and  decorations.  These  syrupy 
combinations  of  sugar  or  honey, 
fruit  juices  or  herbs,  with  brandy, 
are  served  in  tiny  glasses  for  an 
excellent  reason;  they  have  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  alcoholic  con- 
tent— 50%  as  against  the  14% 
average  for  wines.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  wine  dinner,  they  are 
simply  divertissements,  pretty 
grace  notes  in  the  symphony  of 
drinking. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat  that 
our  wine-lovers'  fussiness  about 
glassware  is  neither  unreasonable 
nor  petty.  Only  clear,  large  glasses 
give  you  the  rounded,  unique  joy 
that  lies  waiting  for  the  discern- 
ing in  a  bottle  of  fine  wine.  A 
great  wine  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nature  and  man  working  together; 
a  generous  and  rewarding  gift  to 
mankind,  not  to  Be  kept  in  a 
museum,  nor  hidden  behind  colored 
glass,  nor  confined  in  a  niggardly 
space,  but  exposed  for  admiration. 

^Westminster 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

rolling  gait.  Mrs.  Lewis  Roesler 
exhibited  a  team  of  four  fine  look- 
ing specimens  in  wonderful  condi- 
tion. She  had  a  nice  victory  in  the 
Working  Team  class  which  she 
won  deservedly.  More  work  than 
is  generally  realized  is  required  to 
put  this  breed  down  in  top  bloom 
as  the  grooming  is  endless  and 
their  four  white  stockings  must  be 
immaculate.  I  noticed  Mrs.  Roes- 
ler's  able  handler  carrying  one  of 
these  big  fellows  from  the  exercis- 
ing ring  to  his  bench  lest  his  long 
shaggy  hair  collect  the  dust.  The 
word  "armful"  is  justifiably  used. 

Mrs.  Florence  Uch  had  twenty 
Collies  entered  and  their  bench 
downstairs  was  a  great  attraction. 
She  showed  two  perfectly  matched 
blue  Merles  in  the  Working  Brace 
class  which  she  won,  and  I  have 
never  seen  two  dogs  so  perfectly 
matched.  In  the  Working  Team 
class  she  showed  four  black  and 
white  dogs  that  could  not  have 
been  told  apart.  Mrs.  Ilch's  ken- 
nel is  a  very  extensive  one  and  her 
dogs  are  always  put  down  in  the 
best  condition  possible  which  is  a 
fine  tribute  to  herself  and  her  ken- 
nel men.  This  is  just  another  breed 
where  the  conditioning  is  endless. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
Dachshunde  should  have  been  the 
largest  entry  in  the  show.  This 
breed  has  gained  in  favor  in  leaps 
and  bounds  when  one  realizes  that 
only  a  short  time  ago  they  were 
not  a  popular  breed  and  compara- 
tively few  were  ever  shown.  The 
Ellenbert  Kennel  won  with  their 
Champion  Feri  Flottenberg  a  well- 
known  dog  who  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  show  ring. 

A  new  Welsh  terrier  made  his 
appearance  in  Aman  Ambition  of 
Halcyon  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


A  Bracer 


that 

RELAXES 

as  well  as  Warms 


Stretch  out  this  evening  .  .  . 
Feel  the  friendly  glow  of  a 
smooth  Rum  Punch,  made 
with 

M  YE  RS'S 
RUM 

0&mt&id  '@tmcA  " 

BRAND 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL   OVER  8  YEARS  OLD 
97  PROOF 


For  attractive  free  book- 
let giving  60  pleasur- 
able rum  recipes  write  to 

R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Agents 
Dept.  1-7.    57  Laight  Street 
New  York 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

SILVER 


'  COLLECTIONS  • 
INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 
•  PURCHASED  • 


ROBERT 

ENSKO 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK 


LIQUEURS 
and  COCKTAILS 


LEROUX    8i    CO..  INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 


COUNTRY  LIl'i: 


T  S  >  Him 


in  the  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

BINOCULAR 

ONF  FEATURE  nl  the  Rausch  A 
liimh  Binocular  that  nmko\  it  known 
as  "the  world'l  b*«-  by  any  MM"  i% 
thr  hrightiicNs  ot  it%  image.  AiK.uuol 
optical  dcMgn  anil  iritu.il  M.uul.irtK 
of  manufacturing  precision  cut  light 
absorption  to  a  minimum.  For  u«e  in 
dark  weather  or  twilight  you  want  all 
the  light  you  can  get     \\  nh  a  H  *  I. 

>our  image  will  be  brighter — 
and  clearer — than  with  a  similar 
model  ot  an>  other  make.  Send  for 
40-page  catalog.  Hausch  At  l.omb 
Optical  Company,  40a  l.omb  Park. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

TNI    wO«lD  S   IIST  -   «v   ANY  TIST 


Luggage 

for  winter  travel 


Smart  trunks 

custom  m.iJe 


For  shoes  and  boots 

cV/so  def>cl  for  (Tcnuine 

YU  ITTO  N  Trunks  and  Srrrtre 

16  EAST  52ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Arthur 

Gilmore 


(  I. like  of  (itmhrn,  N  V.  This  In 
1 11  1  it  one  of  the  longest  headed 
Welsh  terriers  I  Ii.im  ivci  situ 
ami  he  « It h-s  not  nun  h  resemble  In  . 
progenitors  with  their  short  anil 
rathrr  t hit  k  heads.  All  the  terrier 
breeders  seem  lu  aspire  In  the 
long,  Iran  heads  nowadays,  even 
In  the  extreme.  This  may  come 
from  the  streamline  craze  which 
has  inlluencetl  so  many  things  in 
these  modern  times. 

The  Knglish  Setters  were  .1  big 
entry  with  the  famous  Champion 
Pilot  of  t'rombie  heading  the  list. 
The  ringside  was  crowded  during 
the  judging  of  this  breed  and  the 
onlookers  seemed  most  enthusi- 
astic. Miss  Prist  ilia  St.  (ieorge, 
now  Mrs.  Angier  B.  Duke,  wear- 
ing a  most  unique  little  green  bon- 
net, showed  many  of  her  own  dogs 
in  a  most  professional  manner,  and 
many  thought  she  should  have 
fared  better  than  she  did  but  a 
ringside  opinion  cannot  change 
the  color  of  the  ribbons. 

Sealyham  terriers  wen-  a  very 
good  lot  ami  it  was  nice  t<>  see  Mr. 
Bayard  W  arren  of  Boston  again 
showing  such  a  fine  string.  He 
more  or  less  established  a  pre- 
cedent as  he  won  both  at  the 
Sealyham  Specialty  show  the  day 
before  and  also  at  the  Garden,  a 
thing  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  seldom  occurs.  This  breed 
produced  the  eventual  winner  for 
top  honors  in  the  whole  show  in 
Champion  St.  Margaret  Magnif- 
icient  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Penney.  Magnificient  is 
a  perfect  name  for  this  dog  and 
his  showmanship  is  a  treat  to  wit- 
ness. I  have  watched  this  dog 
judged  tin  many  occasions  and 
have  also  judged  him  myself,  and 
I  have  yet  to  catch  him  off  his 
guard  for  a  second  when  he  is  in 
the  ring.  He  is  a  born  showman 
and  seems  to  delight  in  giving  his 
well  known  handler  Leonard 
Brumby  all  that  is  asked  of  him. 
A  great  little  dog  with  a  remark- 
able past  and  an  enviable  future. 

Mr.  Harry  Peters,  Jr.,  brought 
out  his  newly  imported  Greyhound 
the  solid  white  White  Rose  of 
Boveaway.  When  this  dog  stood  in 
the  ring  she  reminded  me  of  a  liv- 
ing statue  as  she  stood  posed,  not 
moving  a  muscle,  and  when  she 
came  into  the  ring  to  compete  for 
Best  in  Show,  her  beautiful  out- 
line was  silhouetted  against  the 
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& 

FLETCHER,  Ltd 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


6S4  MadUon  Ave. 
PlLW  YORK 
Rrgrnl  4-5670 


77  Newbury  St. 

BOSTON 
Ken  more  6084 


ANI  K.HII   M Ali 111  E  MANTEL 

.  .  .  IHlh  Century  En/Hi.v/i 

This  perfectly-sealed  chimney  pine  is  indeed  a  superla- 
tive specimen  of  its  period.  Of  statuary  marble,  mellow 
ivory  in  color,  with  harmonious  inlays  of  Hree.he  Violetle 
anil  Green.  The  carving  is  exquisite,  beyond  doubt  the 
work  of  a  master  18th  century  craftsman.  Such  a  mantel 
as  this  will  make  an  important  room  in  the  town  or 
country  house.  Price,  $7500. 

Just  arrived:  a  shipment  of  unusual  antique 
mantels  from  England.  See  them  in  our  show- 
rooms, or  write  lor  photographs  and  information. 

WM.  H.  [ACKSON  COMPANY 

Ifi  East  82nd  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  1827  "Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 


********** 


********** 


Oli Willi's  house  and  garden  furnishings  arc  un- 
excelled specimens  of  the  various  periods . .  .  The 
collection  includes  antique  furniture,  mantles, 
textiles,  Venetian  glassware,  fountains,  bird  baths, 
statuary,  benches  and  many  other  works  of  art. 


INCORPORATED 

8b7  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FLORENCE— 3  piazza  ottaviani  VENICE— grand  canal 

********** **************************** *********w 
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THE  SPELL  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Those  who  have  felt  the  spell  of 
South  Africa — the  indefinable  lure 
of  its  mystery  and  romance — al- 
ways want  to  return! 

The  climate  is  ideal — and  there 
is  so  much  to  see!  Matchless  Vic- 
toria Falls,  mysterious  Zimbabwe, 
African  big  game  in  Kruger  Park, 
the  colorful  ports  of  the  East 
Coast,  the  primitive  blacks  with 
their  picturesque  tribal  customs — 
and  other  wonderful  sights  too 
numerous  to  mention! 

Touring  is  com 


fortable  in  South  Africa — mod- 
ern railroads,  rare  scenic  motor 
highways,  and  good  hotels.  Inclu- 
sive tours  available  to  the  high 
spots  of  interest,  for  any  optional 
number  of  days,  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Tourist  Department  of 
South  African  Railways  and  Har- 
bours has  offices  in  all  the  larger 
cities  to  care  for  your  convenience 
and  insure  your  travel  enjoyment. 
Detailed  information  from  all 
leading  tourist  and 
travel  agencies. 


blackness  of  the  ringside  which 
made  her  appear  in  bas  relief. 

The  various  groups  are  always 
an  interesting  sight.  The  Sporting 
dog  Group  brought  out  the  famous 
Irish  Setter  Champion  Milson 
O'Boy  the  eventual  winner.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  heard  more 
applause  than  that  which  "O'Boy" 
received  as  his  handler,  Harry 
Hartnett,  moved  him  up  and  down 
the  ring.  The  little  Cocker  had  a 
host  of  friends  but  it  was  the  Set- 
ter's day. 

White  Rose  of  Boveaway,  which 
I  have  commented  on  above,  won 
the  Sporting  Group  Hounds  over 
one  of  the  soundest  and  best  Har- 
riers seen  in  years.  After  this 
group  the  Working  i  Group  came 
into  the  ring  with  Mrs.  M.  Hart- 
ley Dodge's  German  Shepherd 
Champion  Dewet  von  der  Starren- 
berg  as  the  winner.  Many  around 
the  ringside  thought  him  rather 
lucky  to  be  placed  ahead  of  the 
glorious  Collie  Beulah's  Silver 
Merrick  of  Bellhaven  shown  in 
faultless  coat  and  style. 

The  Toy  Group  brought  out  an 
exquisite  Pomeranian  in  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Rose's  Champion  Salisbury 
Sensation.  We  were  all  glad  to 
see  him  placed  first. 

The  Non-Sporting  Group  was 
won  by  the  white  Poodle  Cham- 
pion Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace 
of  Blakeen,  looking  very  majestic 
with  the  Chow  Champion  Far 
Land  Thundergust,  second. 

The  Terrier  Group  was  judged 
in  the  evening  and  it  was  a  very 
strong  class.  The  Sealyham  ter- 
rier Ch.  St.  Margaret  Magnif- 
icent, won  with  the  Scottish  ter- 
rier Ch.  Flornell  Soundfella,  sec- 
ond and  the  very  sound  Kerry 
Blue  Ch.  Ben  Edair  Blaise  going 
third;  three  top  terriers  shown  in 
perfect  bloom  and  all  putting  up 
a  marvelous  fight  for  first  place. 

The  climax  of  the  show  came 
next  with  the  judging  of  Best  in 
Show,  the  most  coveted  honor  of 
all.  In  came  the  winners  of  the 
above  six  groups.  The  crowd  sens- 
ing the  importance  of  the  occasion 
was  on  tiptoes  and  a  perceptible 
hush  greeted  the  entrants.  Every 
one  knew  that  the  big  white 
Poodle  had  won  this  class  in  '35 
and  all  wanted  to  see  if  he  could 
duplicate  that  award.  When  the 
Irish  setter  moved  up  and  down 
the  ring  the  applause  was  deaf- 
ening. The  majority  was  in  favor 
of  the  setter  with  no  little  cer- 
tainty but  it  was  a  case  this 
time  of  the  majority  having  noth- 
ing to  say.  The  little  Sealyham 
trotted  up  and  down  the  ring  with 
all  the  speed  his  short  legs  would 
permit  and  seemed  to  realize  that 
this  was  no  time  to  think  of  his 
snug  home  and  the  dinner  await- 
ing him  but  to  recognize  that  this 
was  the  chance  of  his  life  to  beat 
the  outstanding  dogs  in  the  United 
States.  The  beautiful  white  Grey- 
hound gave  a  faultless  exhibition 
and  then  came  the  Pomeranian's 
turn  under  the  blazing  spotlight. 
His  little  straight  legs  flew  so  fast 
that  they  hardly  seemed  to  touch 
the  ground  and  with  his  head  in 
the  air  and  his  bushy  tail  over  his 
back  he,  too,  must  have  known 


Chartreuse 

The  Onlu  Liqueur 
made  bu  Monks! 


Now  it  costs 

no  more  than  others 

Chartreuse — a  noble  li- 
queur, sipped  straight  or 
mixed  with  cognac.  Rich, 
delicious,  satisfying,  Char- 
treuse remains  the  secret 
of  the  Chartreux  monks. 
They  alone  have  made  it, 
with  patience  and  devo- 
tion, for  centuries.  They 
alone  have  given  it  that  rich 
fullness  of  body  and  deli- 
cacy of  aroma.  Chartreuse 
is  now  available  in  fifths. 


Green  110  proof 
or 

Yellow  86  proof 


A  Schenley 
Import 

Copr.  1936 
Schenley  Import 
Corp.,  N.Y 


There  is  only  one 

Chartreuse 

Made  in  Tarragone,  Spain, 
and  in  France 


Write  Dept.  "C." 
Schenley  Import  Corp.,  New 
York,  for  "The  Story  of  Char- 
treuse"—  written  in  France, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 


COUNTRY  LIFT 


AT  A 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
DUDE  RANCH 

Pack  up  your  •  In. dude*  .  .  . 
the  ranches  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  arc  Hailing  lo  wel- 
roinr  you!  "ft  c  promise  you 
ili.-  I'.  -i  kind  of  vacation  for 
folk*  who  w.iut  to  ">;fl 
from  it  all**.  .  .  far  from  city 
ci\  dilution  ami  the  Im-i  I.- .hi. I 
Itu-tlr  of  iiitMli-rn  times.  You'll 
relax.  You'll  exercise  in  the 
wide  out-of  doors.  You'll  h;i\e 
vuur  own  !>urt*-fooled  horse. 
*t  Mill  find  a  grand  gang  to 

play  with  .  .  .  _  I  food  and 

good  fun.  Dan  a  dude  ranch 
vacation  this  year  for  the 
whole  family.  A  perfect  vaca- 
tion for  am  time  of  year... 
Spring  and  fall  are  delightful 
in  the  mountains  . .  .  wild 
flowers  in  profusion,  big 
game,  snow-capped  {teaks.  We 
will  he  glad  to  help  you  plan 
it  —  for  you'll  undoubtedly 
take  the  Northern  Pacific  out 
and  back  —  the  quickest,  most 
convenient  and  economical 
way  to  start  dude-ranching. 

9*ajsJ  fmr 

\.Tffi.T„  Pacific's 
Rmnch  Album 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Northern  Pacific 
r  .1-1. -m  K  m.  h 
H  emd  q  ua  rtr  r*. 
560  Sth  Atrnup,  New  York,  or 

K  E.  NeU.,„. 

3U  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  roc  information,  please,  on: 
( Check  data  desired ) 

□  Rainier  Park      Yellowstone  Park 

□  AUukaQ  Rocky  Ml.  Du.tr  Ranches 
□California  CPacific  N.W. 


V,m, 


Address^ 
City  


-Stale _ 


NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 


jusi  w  1 1 . 1 1  u  .i  c\pn  led  nf  him 
The  final  itiH|Mat  lion  over,  the 
i\  i|i>h-  .mil  thru  i«-s|M't  live  kin 
tilers,  Irt'liitx  t ht*  terrific  sus|>eiisr, 
watched  the  judge's  every  move 
hopii'K  'I"  \  would  he  the  Hit  ky 
nnes  In  lie  chosen.  What  must 
have  seemed  .in  eternity  In  those 
in  the  riiiK  was,  in  reality,  Inn  a 
few  minutes  when  the  judxe  m<>- 
tloned  to  Leonard  ltruinliy  to 
In  mi;  the  Sealyham  to  the  renter 
of  the  ritiK  to  receive  the  final 
award  for  Best  in  Show. 

Well,  Rood  luck  little  Sealy  for 
and  when  you  meet  the  lies! 
in  the  land  at  the  next  Westmin- 
ster show    may  the  best  dog  win! 

I .  V.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
has  been  i^ivcn  by  Virginians. 
Much  of  it  came,  it  is  true,  from 
abandoned  houses  or  at  ream1, 
where  years  of  neglect  had  left 
little  but  the  boxwood  intact,  but 
the  owners  of  the  land,  whether 
individuals  or  the  state,  cooperated 
so  well  with  the  Restoration  that, 
today,  the  boxwood  of  Williams- 
burg is  again  a  glory. 

The  landscape  architects  have 
followed  every  available  clue  to 
the  original  designs  antl  plans  so 
carefully,  that  there  is  never  a 
moment's  thought  or  wish  that 
they  could  have  been  other  than 
they  are.  Where,  in  spite  of  all 
research,  they  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  specific  design  indicated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  general 
outline,  they  have  used  some  tradi- 
tional planting  of  the  period, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  other  eighteenth  cen- 
tury gardens  in  Virginia,  and  of 
those  in  England  from  which  they 
all  originated. 

Whatever  the  motive  or  spirit 
that  prompted  Alexander  Spots- 
wood  to  increase  and  extend  the 
gardens  of  the  house  being  built 
for  the  Governors  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  simple  "flower  garden 
behind  it  and  a  convenient  kitchen 
garden"  (and  whether  it  was  mere 
delusions  of  grandeur,  or  a  genuine 
interest  in  gardens,  is  certainly  a 
debatable  point),  there  is  evidence 
of  his  having  a  good  gardener 
somewhere  in  the  offing.  When  the 
Restoration  undertook  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Palace  grounds,  not  only 
were  documents  found,  but  the  ex- 
cavations and  ground  forms  re- 
vealed very  plainly,  after  two 
hundred  and  some  odd  years,  how 
well  the  gardens  had  been  laid  out 


Before   building,    call    and  see 
my  books  of  plans  and  exteriors. 
Books 

"Six  House;  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 

"Six  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 

"Colonial  Houset"  $S.OO 

"Stucco  Houses"  $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  England, 
Georgian,  Tudor,  French  styles. 

HENRY  T.  CHILD 

Architect 

16  East  41st  Street      New  York 


Ztor  ZZour  Generation*  ^Builder*  of  Greenhouses 
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"The  fact  that  we  are  considering  a  fourth  speaks  for  itself  ..." 

"We  passed  through  the  tail-end  of  a  hurricane  without  even  a 
window  rattling." 

"Our  Hodgson  House  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  practical 
in  our  12  years  of  married  life." 

"As  an  all-year-round  house,  it  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  — 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer." 

•  •  • 

The  Hodgson  Portfolio  shows  many  house-plans  now  in  use.  But  the  Hodgson 
Architectural  Staff  can  design  your  house,  your  way,  from  the  ground  up,  if 
none  in  our  portfolio  meets  your  needs.  Shipments  anywhere.  See  our  indoor 
colonies  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Furnished  year-round  homes,  greenhouses, 
garages,  garden  equipment,  etc.  Or  write  for  the  NEW  1937  Catalog  CL-11. 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave.. 
Boston,  Mass.    •    730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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ECLIPSE 

Pat.  172 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SEAL 


Graceful  "Streamline*  find 
As  Modern  as  Tomorrow .' 

A  brilliant  new  rose!  Winner  of 
the  Bagatelle  Gold  Medal,  Paris; 
highest  award  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, Rome;  and  Gold  Medal  American 
Rose  Society.  Blossoms  rich,  plain  gold,  en- 
hanced by  ornamental  sepals.  Everblooming  and  per- 
fectly hardy.  Be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  this  splendid 
new  rose  in  your  own  garden. 

SIGIVORA  (Pat.  201).  A  remarkable  new  rose  from  the  land 
of  sunshine.  New  as  to  bloom,  plant  and  foliage.  Buds  of  burnt 
orange,  opening  to  lighter  tints  of  gold,  orange  and  salmon. 
The  bloom  is  double  but  not  crowded.  Everblooming — per- 
fectly hardy. 

GLOAMING  (Pat.  137).  Fawn-orange  in  the  bud,  opening 
to~a  pink  overlaid  with  salmon.  Plant  vigorous  with  handsome 
foliage.  Certain  to  please.  A  pink  rose  but  no  other  like  it. 

RADIANT  BEAUTY  (Pat.  97).  Radiant.  Glorious  rich 
red  in  color.  Everblooming,  hardy.  In  form  and  fragrance  like 
American  Beauty. 

Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen 
and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Send  for  New  Booh.  Helpful  sketches  and 

data  insure  success  with  roses.  Also  rn  rrl 
20  latest  rose  creations  in  full  color.  iKiUlj* 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  COMPANY 

Hybridizers  and  Distributors  of  New  Roses  and  Plant  Spec/allies 

Department  CL27,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE     RADIANT  BEAUTY 


YEARS 
only  Add  to  their 
MELLOWNESS 

— fine  violins  and  fine  whis- 
kies. Glenmore's  6-year-old, 
100  proof  Kentucky  Tavern, 
bottled  in  bond  under  U.  S. 
Government  supervision, 
sells  at  about  the  price  of 
4-year-old  whiskies. 

Glenmore 
Distilleries  Co. 
Incorporated 
Louisville — 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 

on  Success 


Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants  4 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  YJ 


Good  Bye  Hot  Beds  &  Cold  Frames 


KEENE  PORTABLE  PLANT  STARTER 

Grows  Earlier  Healthier  Plants 


SEND  ONLY 

*5°° 


NOW 


.  .  .  have  a  portable,  hot-water- 
heated,  home  green-house  all  your  own. 

Banish  forever  the  fuss  and   -   ..f  hot  beds 

and  cold  frames.  Grow  your  own  vegetable 
and  flower  plants,  from  seeds  or  bulbs  wrh 

a  Keene  Portable  "Plant  Starter."Get 

star:cd  earlier  .  .  .  save  money  .  .  .  | 
healthier,  sturdier  plants.  Has  2  heat  zoi 
.  .  .  thermostatically  controlled.  Made 
weather-proof  "Superboard."  "Lust! 
Glass"  admits  ultra-violet  sun  rays.  Light 
wci-v      .  .  move  anywhere.   15  DAYS 

TRIAL  Money-Back-Guarantee.  Send  $r,  with  order  .  .  . 
pay  balance  on  delivery. 

Model  I  (Oil)  31"x41"  (holds  18  flats)  only  $23. 9S.  Model  2 
(Oil)  3l"x67"  (holds  30  flats)  only  $29. 9S.  Electric  Mod-Is  $2 
extra.  Keene  Bate  (j'i"xl3"x2W">  lie  each.  OR  BUILD  YOUR 
OWN — Complete  plans,  copper  hot-water  heating  system,  and 
heat  control.  Model  I— only  $9.95:  Model  - — only  $12.95; 
ElecTica  $2  extra.  (All  prices  F.O.B.  factory)  Order  today  .  .  . 
avoid  delay  when  rush  comes. 

KCENEMFG.  CO.,  Dept.  527. B  RACINE,  WIS. 


as  a  whole,  and  how  both  their 
beauty  and  convenience  had  been 
considered.  The  landscape  archi- 
tects of  the  Restoration  have  said 
that  the  "foundations  revealed  the 
position  of  all  important  walls,  the 
vinery  garden,  the  position  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  canal,  the 
chief  transverse  axis,  the  out- 
buildings, the  steps  to  the  main 
axis,  the  exact  form  of  the  court- 
yard walls,  the  forming  of  the 
ground  making  separate  levels, 
and  other  features.  All  these  find- 
ings tallied  with  English  work  of 
a  slightly  earlier  period.  (We 
learned  that  the  place  designs  in 
America  lagged  behind  those  in 
England  by  about  twenty  years.)" 

Symmetrical  designs,  as  well  as 
hedges  to  enclose  them,  were  as 
widely  used  in  Colonial  Virginia 
as  they  were  in  England.  Being 
particularly  adapted  to  both  of 
these  purposes,  since  it  grows  very 
slowly,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire constant  clipping  to  keep  it 
in  its  pattern,  boxwood  naturally 
was  used  more  than  any  other 
type  of  hedge  plant.  Where  it  is 
allowed  to  continue  for  many 
years  in  the  undipped  state,  it 
,  makes  a  magnificent  hedge — dense 
and  surpassing  all  others  in  its 
rich,  dark  green;  its  fragrance,  too, 
seems  richer  and  more  like  that  of 
a  herb.  Though  we  may  imagine 
that  the  Colonists  were  disap- 
pointed to  discover  that  the  Eng- 
lish yew,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  for  hedges,  would  not 
live  in  the  too  dry  climate  of 
Virginia,  still,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  it  could  have  been 
any  more  beautiful  than  the  fine 
hedges  of  boxwood  with  which  the 
yew  was  evidently  replaced. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  finer 
tall  hedge  than  that  of  common 
box  which  surrounds  the  Bowling 
Green  at  the  Palace.  Fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  its  marvelous 
deep  green  piles  up  and  up  and, 
at  the  gates,  specimen  plants  have 
been  used  that  are  nearly  thirty 
feet  high.  Boxwood  against  the 
sky  is  indeed  an  incredibly  beau- 
tiful thing. 

Of  the  ten  or  twelve  gardens  of 
the  Palace  group,  the  box  garden 
is  outstandingly  the  loveliest  for 
anyone  who  cares  especially  for 
this  cherished  evergreen.  The  gar- 
den is  square  in  outline,  divided 
into  four  smaller  squares;  these, 
in  turn,  are  divided,  the  two  back 
ones  with  a  small  central  circle, 
and  the  two  front  ones  with  small 
squares,  their  surrounding  beds  so 
shaped  as  to  fit  the  center  ones. 
Primroses,  pansies,  periwinkle, 
jonquils,  iris,  and  roses  have  been 
used  in  these  minute  beds,  primly 
edged  with  box,  and  formally  deco- 
rated with  large  boxwood  bushes 
at  regular  points  of  the  garden, 
the  whole,  of  course,  being  en- 
closed in  a  high  hedge  of  the 
exquisitely  lovely  stuff. 

Just  as  the  life  at  the  Palace  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  little  city 
towards  an  extreme  elegance,  so 
its  extensive  gardens  seem  to  have 
inspired  the  owners  of  private 
homes  to  follow  suit,  as  far  as 
their  land  and  means  would  allow. 
Three  very  lovely  and  distinct 


types  of  box  gardens  which  may 
be  seen  again  today  in  Williams- 
burg, are  the  Coke-Garrett,  whose 
design  in  the  "newer  fashion  exe- 
cuted in  box"  was  famous  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
"falling  garden"  at  the  Carter- 
Saunders  house,  which  served  as  a 
temporary  home  for  Governor 
Dinwiddie  while  the  Palace  was 
being  repaired  in  1751.  This  was 
built  as  the  town  house  of  Coun- 
sellor Robert  Carter  and  therefore, 
with  its  garden,  was  a  little  more 
formal  and  elegant  than  some. 
The  third  type  of  garden,  at  the 
John  Custis  "tenement,"  is  breath- 
taking when  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den pinks,  iris  and  peonies  are  in 
bloom  in  the  little  beds  between 
the  paths  which  form  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  George.  Each 
bed  is  bordered  by  dwarf  box,  and 
between  the  box  and  the  brick 
path  there  is  a  thick  little  edging 
of  rich  green  ivy. 

A  sense,  and  almost  an  aroma, 
or  history  prevails  in  Virginia,  and 
it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  escape 
from  it  in  the  gardens,  almost  in- 
variably boxwood  gardens.  There 
is  a  lovely  one  back  of  the  Nelson 
house  in  Yorktown,  where  you  can 
retreat  to  a  plot  behind  a  brick 
surround  covered  with  ivy,  and 
there,  seeing  gorgeous  boxwood, 
not  even  care  who  Lord  Cornwallis 
was!  Through  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Valley,  there  are  so  many 
more  fine  examples  of  historic 
Colonial  homes  and  gardens,  so 
many  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
boxwood,  that  there  gets  to  be  a 
little  similarity,  a  feeling  that 
Virginia  is  a  green  garden,  with 
perhaps  not  too  many  flowers,  but 
very  splendid  and  rich  as  to  box- 
wood, an  epic  tale  of  the  beauti- 
ful Buxus  Family. 

In  spite  of  this  faint  similarity, 
no  two  gardens  are  really  alike, 
and  from  the  intricate  patterned 
gardens  of  such  places  as  Tucka- 
hoe  and  Mount  Vernon,  to  the 
marvelous  hedges  of  Oak  Hill  and 
Castle  Hill,  in  no  two  places  has 
the  boxwood  been  identically 
treated;  but  everywhere,  it  is  a 
thing  of  surpassing,  timeless,  and 
enduring  beauty. 

Month  in  tne  field 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

one  of  the  handlers  who  had  be- 
come impatient  waiting  his  turn 
and,  having  marked  a  bird  down 
had  gone  off  shooting  by  himself 
When  a  lot  of  people  of  varying 
degrees  of  skill  with  guns  get  to 
gether  it  is  best  to  have  very 
stringent  rules.  Otherwise  an  acci 
dent  may  happen. 

Expecting  to  see  the  Walton 
Ferguson    Memorial   Cup  hotly 
contested,  we  made  the  long  trek 
up  the  Post  Road  on  a  dark 
drizzly  day,  hoping  for  a  chang 
in  the  weather,  for  it  had  been 
raining  for  almost  a  week.  There 
were    probably   more    pairs  o 
rubber   boots  sold  in  Saybroo 
the  first  day  of  the  trial  than  dur 
ing  the  whole  previous  month 
They  were  very  necessary  if  yo 
wanted    to    keep    from  gettin 
soaked  while  slogging  through  th 


COUNTHY  I.Ii'i: 


WINTER  PLANNING 

for 

SUMMER  BEAUTY 


K6NITIAR 


Copper 

SHINGLES 

Lowest  in  cotf  par  year  of  ter- 
vice,  yet  the  moil  beautiful, 
moil  enduring,  roofs  lhal  monay 
can  buy. 

Fireproof,  lightning  proof,  eco- 
nomical— equally  adaptable  for 
re-roofing  or  for  new  building. 
Four  charming  colors  in  thick- 
butted  shingles  of  enduring 
copper. 

WRITE   FOR   free  illuitreled 
booklet.  Pleata  stele  nature  of 
conttruction  contemplated.  Ad 
dress  "Dept.  92." 
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JAPANESE  ROSEFLOWERING 
CHERRIES 

in  )7  varieties 

FLOWERING  APPLE  AND  CRAB 
in  24  varietiai 

CHINESE  MAGNOLIAS 
in  10  varietiai 

FLOWERING  PEACH 

in  8  varieties 

RARE  WISTARIA 

in  20  varieties 

DWARF  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES 


Flowering  Trr«s 
*•!  ttrtrtly  In  our 

►  WUtarla  mono 
ttratrs  ruled?* 
I  «lir*x-tlon.t  as  to 


A.  E.  WOHLERT 

•TO  Montgomery  Avenue 
NARBERTH,  PA. 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE 
1937  CATALOGUE 

It  Is  Different  From  the  General 
Run 

It  pictures  in  natural  colors  and 
laccurately  describes  the 

WORLD  S  CHOICEST 
ROSES 

Commenting  frankly  on  their  mer- 
its and  demerits :  it  also  advises  as 
to  their  best  uses.  Rose  lovers  will 
enjoy  it  immensely. 

The  newest  Hardy  Perennial  Plants 
and  Vines  are  also  featured. 

ISend  your  name  and  address  now. 
land  we  will  mail  this  catalogue  to 
lyou  when  ready. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Dept.  32.  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


I  emtik  1 1  \n-to  Conservatories 

M  Add  all-winfer  Sun$hine,&  1  lowers.. 

HAVE  tlii"  lit'uuly  mid  frrsliiirm  of  un  outdoor  nurdcn,  tin- 
id. mis  and  llii\w'i>  vim  w;int  when  wunlril  most — and 
ki  «  |i  (lie  suinuirr  spirit  in  your  home  all  winter —  hy  huildinK 
un  A  Mill)  Conservatory. 

An  8  ft.  x  13  ft.  glass  Lean-to  as  shown  is  priced  at  only 
*$515.00.  Other  handsome  and  intensely  practical  AMCO 
Conservatories  can  also  lie  Mended  into  uny  surroundings  and 
meet  uny  liudget — and  your  fumily  gets  the  whole  henefit  of 
the  investment. 

Complete  information  with  prices  on  standard  constructions 
will  he  sent  on  request,  or  if  you  prefer,  our  representative 
will  call,  without  charge,  to  make  suggestions  and  expluin 
attractive  special  design. 

*!nrluil(««  flaihlng.  h#ni-he<  ami  prnllnn  wllhln  110  mile*  of  Nrw  Y'irk.  hut 
mil  mauxiry  or  rivaling. 

American /g^MoNiNCER 

Greenhousi  Mfo.  Cohf\ 

1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Oklahoma  City  Chicago  Philadelphia 

?00  N.W.  42nd  St.        1313  W.  Randolph  St.        P.O.  Box  158,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SEE  OUR 
NEW  1937  CATALOG 


Nearly  300  varieties  described 
— almost  50  shown  in  actual 
color.  Attractive  special  col- 
lection offers.  Finest  quality- 
bulbs  at  reasonable  prices. 

These  4  New  Varieties 

Offered  for  the  First  Time 
Are  Featured  in  Actual  Color 

Order  Today       Stocks  Limited 

BEAU  IDEAL  Plain-petaled  .  Beautiful  deep  rose-purple,  much  deeper  purple  on 
lower  petals.  Produces  tall  spikes  of  excellent  quality,  with  6  to  8  large,  wide-open 
florets.   Much  admired  by  visitors  at  our  Experimental  Grounds  this  summer 

Each  S2.00 

BELA  QUEEN  Plain-petaled  .  New  creamy-white  variety  with  narrow  feather  of 
beautiful  light  red-violet  extending  outward  from  throat  on  lower  petals.  Produces 
long  spikes  having  6  to  8  lovely  large  florets  open  at  a  time.  Buds,  to  the  tip  of  the 
spike,  show  color  adding  to  the  stately  beauty  of  this  variety.   Blooms  late. 

Each  S2.00 

LA  LAVANDE  Plain-petaled).  This  grand  new  lavender  has  every  point  of  a  fine 
Gladiolus,  heavy  texture,  excellent  keeper,  good  placement  on  the  spike,  wonderful 
grower,  producing  tall  spikes  with  6  to  7  fine,  round  shaped  florets  open  at  a  time. 
Color  is  most  beautiful  lavender,  blushed  slightly  pink.  Throat  has  a  pleasing 
appearance  of  white  turning  to  silvery  white.  Sure  to  be  a  winner        Each  $15.00 

PINK  MONARCH  Plain-petaled  .  A  gorgeous  shade  of  pink  blending  to  deep  rose 
in  the  throat,  with  maroon-red  median  lines  on  lower  petals.  Throat  on  upper 
central  petals  is  silvery  white  blending  into  the  rose-pink.  There  is  a  narrow  border 
of  white  surrounding  the  entire  floret.  Good  grower  with  4  to  6  florets  open. 

Each  S5.00 

Total  Catalog  Value,  1  bulb  each,  postpaid  S24.00 

Special  Collection  Price  $19.50 

postpaid 


Don 'I  make  the  mittake  of  thinking  lhal  be- 
cause trees  lose  their  leaves  and  seemingly 
"hibernate"  in  winter  Ihol  Ihey  can  safely 
be  ignored  or  neglected  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  health  and  beauty  of  your  frees 
next  summer  may  well  depend  upon  the  care 
you  give  Ihem  now.  Winter's  high  winds, 
heavy  snows  and  severe  sleet  storms  ore  a 
serious  menace  to  all  trees  with  V-crotches 
and  similar  structural  defects.  And  any  tree 
which  is  in  a  weakened  condition,  because 
underfed  or  diseased,  is  particularly  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  winter's  destructive  forces. 
V^i  Pruning,  Bracing  and  Cabling  are  the 
most  common  weapons  against  winter  dam- 
age. And,  as  in  all  forms  of  tree  work,  while 
the  technical  ability  to  do  the  job  correctly 
is  important,  the  essential  factor  is  an  accu- 
rate scientific  diagnosis  of  the  condition  to 
be  treated.  That's  why,  when  trees  are 
threatened,  it  is  so  greatly  to  your  advan- 
tage to  have  a  Bartlett  Diagnostician  exam- 
ine them.  He  brings  to  the  problem  the  re- 
sources of  a  vast  and  complete  scientific  or- 
ganization, years  of  study  and  research, 
years  of  practical  field  experience.  V2>i  He 
will  inspect  your  trees  without  charge  or 
obligation  and  give  you  a  carefully  pre- 
pared written  report  on  their  condition  and 
requirements  for  winter  protection,  if  needed. 


Since  your  trees  connot  be  brought  to 
the  Bortlert  Research  Laboratories,  we 
The fhrlldt Way  do  the  next  best  thing— send  to  your 
trees  on  expert  Diognosticion — espe- 
cially educated  and  Bortlen-troined  in 
plant  pathology,  plont  physiology,  en- 
tomology, botany  ond  the  related 
sciences. 

The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTC0. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Write  us 
for  the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


A.E.KUNDERD  INC.?i3LincolnWay  w.  GOSHEN.IND. 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  • 
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Gjreat  Architect 


Octagon-shaped  Poplar  Forest,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's retreat  home,  where  you  can  still 
see  where  he  made  the  brick  to  build  it. 


ITldde  His  Ou?n  Brick  and  Ttails 


{[He's  the  father  of  the  true  Southern  Colonial]}' 


| 

H  From  all  over  this  great  big  country 

fl  of  ours,  carefully  picked  young  men 

rn^—K  come  down  here  to  Charlottesville  to 

mm  get  'em  an  education. 

£L.  'Course,  goin'  to  our  University 
which  was  planned,  designed  an' 
built  by  the  same  master-mind  that  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
just  can't  help  admirin'  the  stately  but 
still  very  friendly  lookin'  buildin's  that 
make  the  group. 

An',  just  as  naturally  as  can  be,  they 
write  home  about  all  this,  an'  vacation 
time  they  tell  about  it  too,  so's  when  the 
home  folks  get  ready  to  do  some  remodelin' 
they  take  some  of  these  pleasin'  details 
for  their  own  use. 

'Nother  thing  when  these  same  youngmen 
build  their  own  establishments  they  won't 
want  anything  save  this  nice  friendly  dig- 
nified Virginia  architecture. 

All  over  old  Virginia,  are  the  easily  identi- 
fied buildin's  designed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  an' 
every  last  one  of  'em  are  of  brick  an' 
always  of  the  outstandin'  pleasin'  size  like 
he  used  in  his  own  Home  Place,  Monticello, 
an'  which  took  him  30  years  in  the  buildin', 
an'  also  in  his  retreat  one,  called  Poplar 
Forest. 

'Course,  if  you  want  to  follow  the  Geor- 
gian type  like  they  got  down  in  the  low 
country  in  an'  about  Middle  Plantation, 
then  'course  you'll  maybe  be  usin'  just  any 
old  brick  without  regardin'  either  color  or 
size. 

Here,  quite  a  while  back,  some  of  the 
investigatin'  type  of  Northern  architects 
took  to  comin'  down  here  gettin'  details 
about  our  old  timey  buildin's  an'  right  off 
they  got  their  eyes  opened  big  an'  wide 


'cause  they  saw  right  straight  what  a  heap 
of  difference  there  is  in  our  ole  timey  brick- 
work— some  mighty  sorry,  an'  some  out- 
standin' beautiful. 

They  all  wanted  brick  like  Mr.  Jefferson 
made  for  his  own  use  but  nobody  was 
makin'  'em  so  they  were  in  a  terrible  fix, 
but  they  never  did  stop  talkin'. 

This  talkin'  kept  gettin'  louder  an'  louder 
as  more  an'  more  joined  in,  'till  we  got  in- 
terested ourselves  an'  finally  got  the  notion 
that  maybe  we  might  possibly  be  able  to 
make  'em  if  we  experimented  enough.  An' 
after  we'd  spent  a  right  sharp  lot  of  time 
an'  worked  with  the  raw  material  mix,  an' 
worked  with  the  sand,  an'  worked  with  the 
fuel  too,  we're  makin'  the  finest  ole  timey 
brick  you  most  ever  saw. 

An'^ever  since  that,  whenever  anybody 
wants  a  sure  'nuff  born-old  time  toned  ole 
timey  Virginia  Brick  they  don't  stop  'till 
they  get  to  our  door  step.  But  it  sure  took 
a  long  time  to  do  the  experimentin'  an' 
many  an'  many  a  time  we  had  to  scratch 
our  heads  mighty  hard — even  if  they  didn't 
itch. 

You-all  sure  got  a  heap  of  patience — 
that  is  if  you're  still  readin' — but  if  you 
care  to  write  us  a  little  scratch,  we'd  like 
mightily  to  send  some  of  our  tolerable  nice 
printin'.  But  please  get  your  mailin'  in  the 
office  early,  'cause  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  we  have  to  stop  by  the  Club  an'  get  a 
julep  an'  listen  at  some  of  the  big  liars 
spinnin'  their  yarns  an'  neighborin'  nice 
an'  friendly. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 


%  ZD. 


LP  VIRGINIA 


Old  Uirqinia  Brick  Company 
Salem,  Virginia 
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wet  brush  and  marsh  grass.  How- 
ever, the  skies  finally  cleared,  but 
unfortunately  the  dogs  only  got 
worse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Springers  let  us  down  just  as  the 
Retrievers  did,  and  certainly  with 
no  more  apparent  reason. 

On  the  way  back  we  saw  about 
the  cleanest  performance  of  the 
whole  trip.  Three  little  Cockers 
were  working  in  a  field  beside  the 
road  and,  as  we  drove  by,  they 
flushed  a  cock  pheasant  that  they 
had  been  trailing.  When  all  three 
of  them  "hupped"  and  sat  in  a 
row  watching  the  bird  fly  away,  we 
stopped  the  car  in  amazement,  for 
no  handler  was  in  sight.  Finally  he 
appeared  out  of  some  woods  and 
ordered  them  on.  It's  rather  ironic 
that  we  should  have  seen  this  after 
having  gone  so  far  to  see  the 
cream  of  the  crop  break  shot, 
mouth  birds,  and  behave  badly  in 
general.  There  isn't  any  moral  in 
it  though,  at  least  as  far  as  we 
know,  although  it  seems  as  if 
there  should  be.  In  any  case  the 
owner  of  these  Cockers  should  be 
complimented  on  their  steadiness. 

Of  course  this  trial  was  a  much 
more  difficult  test  than  the  average 
spaniel  all-age  stake.  In  theory  it 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional Championship  for  pointers 
and  setters.  Only  dogs  that  had 
placed  in  other  trials  being  eli- 
gible, it  was  logical  to  assume 
that  the  quality  of  work  would  be 
above  average.  Since  it  was  not,  it 
was  much  better  not  to  make  any 
awards  than  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  the  stake — especially  at 
the  first  running.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  Springer  shouldn't  be 
able  to  keep  going  for  thirty-five 
or  forty  minutes,  and  many  of 
these  were  pretty  well  blown  and 
had  slowed  up  considerably  before 
their  heats  were  over.  After  all, 
pointers  and  setters  are  kept  going 
at  top  speed  for  three  hours  in  the 
National  Championship.  We  feel 
that  a  trial  of  this  type  can  do 
more  for  the  Springer  breed  than 
a  dozen  or  more  ordinary  trials. 

A  rather  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  have  a  water  retrieve 
for  each  dog.  Pheasants  were 
placed  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
creek  and  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  fly  across  and  be  shot  on 
the  other  side  so  that  the  dogs 
would  have  to  swim  through  to 
get  them.  However,  the  birds  stub- 
bornly refused  to  cooperate  and 
either  flushed  wild  or  came  back 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators. 
Trex  of  Chancefield  was  the  only 
dog  in  the  second  series  that  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  bird  from 
the  water.  We  might  as  well  admit 
that  Trex  was  the  dog  that  we 
had  secretly  chosen  to  win  this 
stake  although  you  wouldn't  have 
caught  us  making  any  predictions. 
After  his  outstanding  work  at 
Valley  Forge  where  he  won  the 
Field  and  Stream  Cup,  he  seemed 
like  a  very  good  bet  for  this  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  thought 
that  he  was  winning  because  from 
where  we  were  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  doing  splendidly.  It  seems 
though,  that  there  were  some  dis- 
crepancies that  the  judges  saw 
which  we  didn't,  so  that  was  that. 
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RIGHT  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  brought  distinction 
to  Kentucky  is  the  name  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 


A  leading  distiller  of  his  day,  it  was  largely  through  his  ceaseless 
efforts  that  bottled  in  bond  standards  were  established. 

He  named  his  product  Old  Taylor  and  with  pride  placed  upon 
the  label  in  his  own  bold  script  "E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  &  Sons." 

Old  Taylor  today  holds  its  proud  place  among  great  whiskies. 
That  you  may  know  the  taste  of  superb  Kentucky  bourbon 
demand  Old  Tavlor  when  you 
order.  You  will  find  it  as 
fine   a   whiskey  as  can   be    I     0  L  D 
produced. 


LOR 


STRAIGHT  BOtHWON  WHISKEY 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDES  U  S   GOVERNMENT  SUPEBVISIQN 


'OUI  CO'Dt  IO 


NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


OOOO  UQWOIS 


Stephen  Collins  Foster  caught  the  gluttness  and  sadn*»- 
of  Kentucky  in  the  song  which  millions  hum  when  th" 
heur  the  first  strains  of  ~My  Old  Kentucky  Home"-'"'1 

he  loo  signed  his  work— 
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NIW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


1 1  ii « ii  I U  \"  I  Icu/i 


lb  purioll.  ,»•;./  N»H'  England  ton  in  were  ornanizing  armiet, 

megtrlt  m  mff  Imle  bunntlt  typical  of  the  timet.  for  ihil  wai  the 
(Reprinted  jrnm  Country  In     October  1931) 


AT  PETEBBOROUOH,   \.  II. 

Ounud  Oim  Famll) 
I  in  Foui  Gentratlotu 

With  lonlly  Mi.  Monailnock  as  its  back- 
ground, stands  one  of  the  finest  remaining 
examples  of  the  famous  "starch  box" 
houses  of  pre-C.ivil  War  days,  the  home  of 
the  late  Ciuy  W.  Currier. 

Peculiar  to  its  period  and  locale,  the  "starch 
box"  house  is  far  from  being  "Victorian," 
and  is  more  easily  adapted  to  moderniza- 
tion than  any  other  style  of  New  England 
dwelling.  Immortalized  by  the  famous 
Currier  &  Ives  lithograph  reproduced  on 
the  left,  the  single  charm  of  the  architec- 
ture that  characterizes  these  houses  ac- 
counts for  their  great  popularity  in  recent 
years.  For  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings, 
the  purity  of  its  style,  none  can  surpass  the 
Currier  House  at  Peterborough. 


Three  hundred  eighty  seven  acres,  whole  or  part,  with  more  available  if  desired.  Private 
pond,  swimming  pool,  old  mill  site  with  water  rights;  9-hole  golf  course,  fields  for  athletics, 
nearby  ski  trails,  winter  sports  on  the  property.  Fifteen  rooms  (5  master  bedrooms,  sleeping 
ponh.  *  baths).  Two  guest  houses,  studio,  recreation  hall,  8  car  garage,  log  cabin  deep  in 
deep  woods. 

EDGAR  A.  BISHOP  CO.,  Realtors 

PETERBOROUGH  \ t  \\  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
It  ROOM  COLONIAL  1776  HOUSE; 

■Kxieroiied  but  antique  fea- 
ture* (irrserved.  6  fireplace*, 
paneling,  etc.;  '2  room  giu'st 
■Ottse.  '*  acres  level  lawn*  & 
field*:  H  hill\  woodlands. 
$7500.  Main  oilier  properties  ol 
all  t\pcs.  Write  for  catalogue. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REALTY  COMPANY 
'7  North  Main  St.  Concord.  N.  H. 

"VI  emu  mw  ntMPsmai 


•  I*  I.  A  \  S  • 


Before  building,  call  and  see 
my  books  of  plans  and  exteriors 

Books 

"So  Bonn  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  S1.0O 

"Six  Earlr  American  House*"  SI. 00 

("Colonial  Hoaaoi"  $5.00 

"Stucco  Hou.»"  $10.00 

1  ive  t»  thirty  rooms.  New  England. 
Georgian,  Tudor.  French  styles. 

HENRY  T.  CHILD 

Architect 

16  East  41  si  Street      New  York 


CALIFORNIA 


 "1.  ,  SANTA  BARBARA 
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Mnunialn-t.lriled 
I '  sland-tiuariteit 


CALIFORNIA 


Enjoy   Its  Mild  Climate  and  Scenic  Charms 

Furnished  houses  of  all  sizes  and  prices 
for  rent  in  Santa  Barbara,  Montecito 
and  Hope  Ranch.  Please  give  your  re- 
quirements. We  will  send  descriptions 
and  prices.  Literature  and  maps  free. 
Properties  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 

Beautiful  Hope  Ranch  (2000  acres) 
adjoins  Santa  Barbara;  learn  its  At- 
tractions and  Advantages  for  your 
Home.  Private  Beach,  Riding  Club,  30 
miles  Bridle  Paths,  Lake,  Golf  Course. 
Many  charming  Homes. 

11.  <;.  Ciivse  &  Associates 

(Established  1903) 
1012  State  St.    Santa  Barbara  California 


MARYLAND 


SITUATION  WANTED: 
&S  SUPERINTENDENT 

on  a  private  estate  by  Dutch  Hor- 
ticultural College  graduate.  Citi- 
zen. 25  years  In  this  country,  two 
yrs.  In  California.  All  around  ex- 
perience on  private  estates  in  the 
east.  Ten  and  six  yrs.  In  last 
two  positions.  At  present  head- 
gardener  at  one  of  the  leading 
colleges.  Married,  two  children. 
Highest  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 

ADRIAN  P.  WEZEL 

64  Kensington  Avenue 
NORTHAMPTON  MASS. 
Telephone  258-W 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 

IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE   MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST,  INC. 
1511  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTOMAC   RIVER  MANOR 

Granted  (1649)  by  Lord  Baltimore  to 
Nicholas  Causine.  752  acres.  1%  niile 
shorefront.  magnificent  view,  modern 
brick  residence,  old  Manor  house  and 
farm  buildings,  outstanding  farm.  36 
miles  from  Washington.  $63,500. 

LEONARD  SNIDER    La  Plata,  Maryland 

MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


Famous  Colonial  Waterfront  Estate 


This  beautiful  old  estate  dates  back  to  early  Colonial  days.  It  was  later  named 
"Perry's  Cabin"  in  honor  of  the  great  naval  hero  Commodore  Perry,  whose  friend 
and  shipmate  owned  it.  It  consists  of  300  acres  of  fertile  lands  along  the  Miles 
River  adjoining  the  quaint  town  of  St.  Michaels.  The  farm  and  buildings  are  mod- 
ernized. "Perry's  Cabin"  offers  the  best  which  the  Eastern  Shore  affords.  Write  for 
further  details  and  information. 

Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  OIS  DEEP  RIVERS"  On  Request 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 


CENTREVILI.E 


QUEEN  AMINES  COUNTY 


MARYLAND 


Deep  Water  Anchorage  in  Front  of  Lawn 
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BLACKOAK 
-  KENNELS 

IRISH  SETTERS  POINTERS 
SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 


Flornell  Spicypiece  of  Halleston  carried  off  highest  honors  at 
the       cstminstcr  as  nest  in  show,  o  wnc  IlleV  J.  Halle 

*DOG  STARS* 

Vinton  P.  Brcese 

WESTMINSTER.  From  its  initial  event,  held  in  Gilmores 
Garden  in  1877  with  1177  dogs,  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  have  registered  a  steady  increase  in 
entries  up  to  the  recent  sixty-first  annual  renewal  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  which  numbered  3146  dogs  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  foremost  fixture  crossed  the  3000  mark 
with  the  substantial  increase  of  226  dogs  over  last  year's  event. 
This  total  does  not  include  the  331  hounds  entered  by  seventeen 
packs  which  composed  the  hound  show,  held  in  connection  with 
the  all  breed  event  by  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Association 
and  National  Beagle  Club  and  which  brought  the  grand  total 
up  to  3477  dogs  present.  There  were  96  different  breeds  repre- 
sented, seven  more  than  last  year,  and  the  attendance  was 
upward  of  40,000  persons  during  the  show's  three  days'  duration. 
All  of  these  figures  established  records  for  the  oldest  and  most 
elaborate  indoor  canine  classic  of  the  western  hemisphere  and 
taxed  the  huge  amphitheatre  and  exhibition  hall  beneath  to  the 
utmost  capacity. 

BEST  IX  SHOW.  After  all  of  the  breed  class  and  variety 
group  judging,  which  continued  throughout  the  show's  three  days 
and  nights'  duration  up  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  closing  evening, 
came  the  climactic  contest  of  best  in  show,  ardently  awaited  by 
the  multitude  of  spectators.  Just  preceding  this  was  the  judgi  2 
of  the  hound  packs,  which  interested  the  crowd  for  a  time,  but 
a  rather  delayed  decision  aroused  their  impatience,  expressed  by 
slowly  measured  hand  clapping,  and  when  the  trophy  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  Cheshire  Foxhounds  they  vociferously  voiced 
their  displeasure  and  favor  of  the  Vernon-Somerset  Beagles. 
Certainly  no  sports  event  in  Madison  Square  Garden  is  attended 
by  a  more  enthusiastic  and  partisan  audience.  The  judge  for  best 
in  show  was  George  S.  West  of  Boston,  a  prominent  breeder  and 
exhibitor  of  Airedale  Terriers  and  Greyhounds  for  over  twenty 
years  and  well  versed  in  the  judicial  role.  Due  to  previous  elimi- 
nations there  remained  only  five  contestants.  Halleston  Kennels' 
Wire  Foxterrier,  Flornell  Spicypiece  of  Halleston:  Peter  D. 
Garvin's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Smoky:  Windholme 
Kennels'  Greyhound,  Ch.  White  Rose  of  Boveway;  John  P. 
Wagner's  Boxer,  Ch.  Dorian  v.  Marienhof  of  Mazelaine:  and 
Mrs.  James  M.  Austin's  Pekingese,  Tang  Hao  of  Coversham 
Catawba:  winners  of  the  terrier,  sporting,  hound,  working,  and 
toy  groups  respectively. 

If  the  hound  pack  judges'  deliberations  were  a  bit  too  delayed 
to  please  the  spectators,  certainly  Mr.  West  left  no  cause  for 
criticism  in  this  respect.  He  put  the  dogs  through  their  paces  and 
examined  them  in  the  most  efficient  and  systematic  manner 
while  his  proceedings  were  punctuated  by  resounding  salvos  of 
applause  for  particular  favorites.  Then  came  the  momentous 
decision  and  the  huge  trophy  was  awarded  to  the  Wire  with  no 
runner-up  indicated.  Spicypiece  is  an  all  white  bitch  of  beau- 
tiful balance,  intensely  keen  expression,  hard  coat,  hackney  build 
and  stance,  with  no  one  point  in  excess  of  another  and  a  superb 
actress.  The  prize  for  best  American-bred  in  show  went  to  the 
Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Smoky,  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins  as  he  was  opposed  by  such  great  ringsters  as  Sheldon 
M.  Stewart's  Airedale  Terrier,  Ch.  Shelterock  Merry  Sovereign: 
Mrs  F.  B.  Ilch's  Collie,  Ch.  Bellhaven  Black  Lucason;  and  Mrs. 
William  MacFarland's  Chow,  Ch.  Far  Land  Thundergust.  Best 
brace  in  show  was  Robert  F.  Maloney's  Pointers.  Ch.  Herewithem 
Moscow's  Ghost  and  Ch.  Herewithem  War  Cloud,  of  superb 
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WIRE 

I  OX  1 1  ICICII  ICS 

Fourteen  \nir>  of  selected  im- 
portation and  painstaking  breed- 
ing have  placed  \\  ihloaks  in  a 
unique  position.  Today  Wild- 
oak-  i>  acknowledged  as  1 1 1 «■ 
source  of  ihe  world's  finest  Wire 
Fox  Terriers.  At  tin;  major 
shows,  the  winners  ;ire  Wildoaks 
bred,  for  tin*  Wihloaks  standard 
of  perfection  lias  yet  to  he  sur- 
passed. Therefore,  if  yon  wish 
to  own  a  dog  of  which  yon  ran  he 
li  nk    proud.  come  l<>  W  ihloak-. 

We    lusc    fiitrrniilinnal  C.hani- 
|iii(ii>  nviiiliilili'  for  h|u«I.  Write 
hi  for  piirliciiliirs 


WILDOAKS  KIWI  I  S 

MRS.  RICHARD  C.  RONDY 
i;(ii.i»:>s  iikiix.k.  n.  v. 

MAC  SILVF.K  —  Mi.Mi.gr r 
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vnimetry.  style,  and  action  while  next  in  order  were  the  Romanoff 
ior/oi.  Wildoaks  Wires  and  Carillon  Poodles.  Best  team  in  show  was 
ihe  Clairedale  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terriers,  St.  Margaret's  Magnificent, 
-t.  Margaret's  Superman.  St.  Margaret's  Sweetness  and  Wolvey  Noll 
find  no  other  placings. 

rERRIERS.  Although  Spicypiece  was  hard  pressed  in  the  closing 
[oBtest  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  cognoscenti  that 
he  found  her  closest  competition  in  the  terrier  group  and  particularly 
ton  the  Airedale.  Merry  Sovereign.  To  the  very  last,  the  latter  held 
prst  place  in  the  line-up  when  they  were  reversed.  Merry  Sovereign,  a 
[rand  Terrier  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  gallery,  is  a  son  of  the 
lame  owner's  Ch.  Warland  Protector  of 
Fhelterock  who  was  best  in  show  at 
[Vestminster.  1933.  and  is  an  even  better 
log  than  that  celebrity.  With  his  richly 
Jolored.  hard  coat,  perfect  proportions, 
Irue  type,  and  splendid  style,  he  made 
I  great  showing  and  many  had  picked 
lim  to  continue  on  to  the  premier 
Irize.  Third,  went  to  Robin  Hill  Ken- 


nels' Scottish  Terrier,  Nuffield  Silhouette,  an  all  white  bitch  of  sturdy 
build,  excellent  type  and  put  down  in  hard  working  condition.  Fourth, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Cunniffe's  Kerry  Blue  Terrier,  Ch.  Ben  Edar  Blaise,  a  light 


Ci  iiars  Tweed, 
nest  C.  hesapea  Lc 
in  show,  owned 
by  Anthony  A. 
Bliss  of  Chesa- 
crofl  Kennels 


W  illiam  Fox 


Champion  Ran- 
dolph  Hcxengold, 
test  Great  Dane  in 


Herewithem  Moscow's  Ghost.judged  the  best 
Pointer  in  show,  owned  by  R.  F.  Aialoney 

blue  of  ideal  make,  shape,  and  action. 
Fifth,  James  J.  Walker's  Irish  Terrier, 
Slemish  Sweetheart,  a  rich  red  bitch  of 
true  daredevil  character,  hard  pressed  by 
Glenafton  Kennels'  Scottish  Terrier, 
Fashion  Romance  of  Glenafton.  a  very 
sturdy,  compact  bitch  of  intense  type  and  perfect  action.  This  group 
was  judged  by  George  S.  Thomas. 


SPORTING  DOGS.    Extremely   close   competition   prevailed  in 
sporting  dogs,  as  in  terriers  and  Smoky,  a  typical  black  of  merry  mien 
show.ownedbyR.  and  easy  action,  had  a  tough  task  to  top  the  lot.  Second.  Happy  Valley 
P.Stevens  of  Brae  Kennels'  English  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie  of  Happy  Valley,  an 
Tarn    Kennels  evenly  head-marked  blue  belton  excelling  in  head  properties  and  action 
but  appearing  a  shade  short  of  body  coat.  Third,  R.  F.  Maloney's 
Pointer,  Ch.  Herewithem  Moscow's  Ghost,  an  upstanding  liver  and 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stuil 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

Dilwyne  Captain  Brownie 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 

KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  Ohio 


VILLOSA  KENNELS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

Puppies  ready 
for  delivery. 

A  few  older  dogs 
for  guards  and  com- 
panions. All  stock 
in  finest  possible 
condition,  excellent 
character  and  tem- 
perament ! 

MARION,  OHIO 


TEL.  3206 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
I  to  public  notice  and  in 
[  developing  the  fine 
I  traits  of  the  American- 
|  bred  strain.  Largely  as 
i  result  of  our  constant 
j  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


C00LYN  HILL  BULLTERRIERS 


Have  won  38  out  of  42  recent  shows  including 
Westminster  '3',.  '36  and  '37.  Bullterriers  make 
wonderful  companions  as  well  as  show  dogs. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs  at  reasonable  prices. 

MR.  &  MRS.  Z.  PLATT  BENNETT 

Dallas.  Pa. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manage,  ERNEST  WELLS 

'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies 
Of  the  best  blood  lines 
At  reasonable  prices 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Choice 
pies 


WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

WARREN  K.  READ,  JR.,  Owner 
Box  1 16,  Slocum  Rd.     North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


white,  ideally  combining  size,  substance,  and  quality,  and  stun- 
ning style.  Both  of  these  dogs  are  famous  best  in  show  winners  and 
gol  a  great  gallery  hand.  Fourth,  Miss  Sally  Ross'  Irish  Setter, 
Ch.  Knightscroft  Paddy  Boyne,  a  rich  red  of  proper  proportions 
and  easy  action.  This  group  was  judged  by  William  T.  Payne. 

HOUNDS.  The  placings  in  hounds  by  Chetwood  Smith 
aroused  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  with  the  ringsiders  and 
spectators  in  general.  White  Rose,  an  all  white  bitch  of  superb 
symmetry,  plenty  of  driving  power  behind,  true  front,  reachy 
neck,  every  appearance  of  a  blazing  speed  and  a  several  time 
best  in  show  winner,  met  with  much  favor.  But  second  to  William 
E.  Schmidt's  Dachshund,  Midge  v.  Edelhof,  a  seven  months'  old 
bitch  puppy,  was  considered  by  the  majority,  including  many 
Dachshund  fanciers,  as  far  too  high  a  placing  for  such  immaturity 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  presence  of  several  celebrated  ring- 
sters.  Third,  Amory  L.  Haskell's  Harrier,  Mr.  Reynal's  Monarch, 
a  practically  perfect  specimen  of  canine  anatomy,  the  lead  hound 
of  the  largest  pack  of  harriers  in  the  country  and  the  best  in  show 
winner  at  Madison  last  year  over  3751  dogs.  Fourth,  Louis  J. 
Murr's  Borzoi,  Ch.  Vigo  of  Romanoff,  a  big,  powerful  hound  of 
splendid  symmetry,  the  leading  American-bred  winner  of  all 
breeds,  1936  and  1937,  and  a  several  time  best  in  show  winner 
Unplaced,  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's  Bloodhound,  Ch.  Brigadier 
of  Reynalton,  doubtless  the  best  of  his  breed  ever  seen  in  America 
and  a  several  times  best  in  show  winner,  including  Baltimore  last 
year  over  852  dogs.  All  three  of  these  hounds  received  great 
ovations  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 

WORKING  .DOGS.  Dorian,  a  red  brindle  of  ideal  make, 
shape,  action,  and  character,  a  several  times  best  in  show  winner 
on  the  mid-Western  circuit  and  regarded  by  many  as  the  top 
show  dog  of  his  breed,  also  held  high  favor  with  the  assemblage. 
Pressing  him  very  closely  in  the  latter  respect,  likewise  in  merit, 
came  Leonard  Collins'  Old  English  Sheepdog,  Ch.  Ideal  Weather, 
a  profusely  coated  pigeon  blue  with  white  markings,  the  desired 
square  build  and  a  sound  mover,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ilch's  Collie,  Ch. 
Bellhaven  Black  Lucason,  a  tri-color,  also  with  a  wealth  of  coat, 
a  truly  splendid  specimen,  leader  of  his  breed  and  a  several  times 
best  in  show  winner  who  too  commanded  repeated  applause. 
Fourth,  Charles  W.  Bradley's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Falko  v.  Lin- 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Sired  by  sons  of 
Ch.  My  Own 
Peter  Manning 
Ch.  Sand  Spring 
Surmise 

Dachshunde 

By  the  sire  of 
Ch.  Hans 
von  Ardolin 

OLD  SOUTH  KENNELS 

3595  Habersham  Road,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


Splendid  puppies 
of  this  rare  and 
ornamental  breed. 
The  children's 
choice  as  a  sled  or 
cart  dog;  intelli- 
gent, loyal ;  ex- 
cellent watchdog; 
safe  protector  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5811  Drexel    Road  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


*J7d°A 6ive  y°ur  d°9 a  break 

Your  dog  gives  you  his  best — 
give  him  the  protection  of  a 
roomy  "Buffalo"  Portable  Yard.  1 
Write  for  descriptive  Booklet  85-C. 


11th    ANNUAL  SHOW 


MORRIS   &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 
SATURDAY,    MAY    29,  1937 

MADISON,    NEW  JERSEY 


GIRALDA  FARMS 


$20,000  Prize  Money  and  Sterling  Trophies 

THE   EXHIBITORS  SHOW 


For  Premium  List  Write 

FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.  2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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denhof,  in  iip^t.iiulnik;.  .ilril  ,»|i|>i\u  in«.  «immI  Knitted  blink  and 
t.in    Ihii  nii«u|>  «.h  (iiilni  il  li\  Oliver  (     II. mini. in. 

NON-SPOKTIN(i  IXXiS.  TiUiihI.tkihI,  a  t»i«.  mussivc, 
M|U.ur  Imilt  lil.uk  <>!  fvn-llrnt  tyjx*  Chow  .mil  a  lirsl  in  show 
Winnrr,  won  with  .1  -.li.nlc  in  s|uir  over  Mrs.  Paul  Mkot's  D.iI 
matian,  Ch  I'm-rilli-ilum  of  the  W'rlN,  .1  i\|»u.il,  well  spotted 
dog  with  i;> h >« I  runniny,  Riwr.  Pressing  thr  latlrr  extremely  1  lose 
came  Mrs  Sherm.in  K  lloyt's  Poodle,  Ch.  Amlxoise  of  Misty 
Isle*,  a  beautifully  l>nrhered  Mark  of  good  size,  dense  mat, 
excellent  t \  |h-.  anil  .1  stylish  shower.  Fourth,  Droll  anil  Kosen- 
bkxun's  Boston  lenier,  Ham'rty's  Fas*  inatinn  Model,  .111  evenl\ 
m. nked  middle  weight  properly  romlmiiitK  suhstanre  and  (|iiality 
and  .1  trapp\  shower.  I'his  particular  Kroup  of  dons  was  judged 
by  William  k.  Chetwin. 

T()^  IXMiS.  ranis  1 1. in  likew  ise  to|)ped  toys  dei  isively.  He  is 
a  full  coated  red  with  a  very  short,  well  finished  fair,  nicely 
bowed  front.  sh.ipeK  body,  sound  underpinning,  and  swaisKerints 
gait.  A  leeent  import. it i< m  and  .1  double  Knglish  Champion,  he 
should  gain  his  American  title  in  short  order.  Second,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Rose's  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Perfection  of  Kmrose  Hill,  a 
very  small  oranise  of  e\i|iiisite  type  and  .1  perky  shower.  Third, 
I'dalia  Kennels'  Puis,  Ch.  The  Torch  of  Kcdgate,  a  very  good 
representative  of  this  once  highly  popular  but  now  rather  rare 
breed.  Fourth,  Samuel  Master  s  Yorkshire  Terrier,  Robbie  R.  Ill, 
a  tiny  chap  with  long  silken  coat  of  the  desired  steel  blue  and  a 
certain  amount  of  tan  coloration. 

BRACI  S  WD  II  Wis  In  addition  to  the  regular  groups 
there  were  the  usual  prizes  for  best  brace  and  best  team  in  each 
group  which  are  offered  it  no  other  show  and  which  display  the 
general  strength  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent  kennels  in  a 
most  convincing  manner.  In  sporting  dogs  Robert  F.  Maloney's 
Herewithem  Pointers  made  .1  clean  sweep,  winning  best  brace  with 
Moscow's  l. host  and  War  Cloud  and  best  team  with  Bit  O'Luck 
and  Prairie  Belle  added.  Incidentally,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Maloney's  Pointers  have  won  best  breed  brace  ten 
times,  best  breed  team  eight  times,  best  sporting  brace  three 
times,  best  sporting  team  once,  best  sporting  dog  twice  and  best 
in  show  one.  which  is  a  record.  The  best  brace  of  hounds  was 
L.  J.  Murr's  Borzoi.  Ch.  Yigow  of  Romanoff  and  Yiouga  of 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


Cl.  Jtai  ran  Own 
£uit  1936. 


Our  choice  puppies  and  young  dogs, 
fawn  and  brlndle.  from  world  famous 
Imported  stock,  will  appeal  to  those 
who  demand  the  best. 

BARMERE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Hostetter  Young,  Owner 
Cedarhurst.  L.  I..  N  Y.      Tel  Ced  4.M9 


Belgian 
Schipperkes 

WomWrful  mtrhitnc — In- 
Irllttrni.  ftntlt  with  rhll- 
a.  local  pat.  93o  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

■mill*       Hn  J»r»ay 
Bstabtukei  1310 


Great 
Danes 


Outstanding  fiwn  and  brindle  puppies 
from  import*  d  championship  breeding. 
Excellent  in  type  and  quality. 

WARRENDANE  KENNELS 

186  Broadway,  PleasantviUe,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Ofllre.  299  Madison  Avenue.  N.  Y.  Clly 
Phone:  Vanderblll  3-2121 


For  mouth  hygiene  use  Sergeant's 
Mouth  Wash-once  j  week  on  your  dog. 

Give  Sergeant's  Compound  Pepsin 
Tablets  Co  aid  digestion. 

Bad  breath  is  a  symptom  of  worms.  Use 
Sergeant's  Sure  Shot  Capsules  or  Ser- 
geant's Puppy  Capsules. 
I  Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
I for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Book  on 
I  the  Care  of  dogs  or  write  : 

Ipolk  miller  products  corp. 

1 1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond.  Virginia 


PUGS— DACHSHUNDS 

Sturdy,  lovable  puppies  of  both 
breed.-..  Dachshunds  old  enough 
to  show,  and  good  enough  to  win. 
Personality  and  pedigree  excep- 
tionally tine. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"THE  ARK" 

P  O.  Box  425 
Scirsdala,  N.  T.  'Phone  Scarsdal*  284 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp— the  sea  vegetable 
—that  all  dogs  need. 


Sold  at  a/f  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


AGAIN  BLAKEEN  WINS 

BEST  of  BREED  at  Westminster  Konnel  Club  Show 
MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN— 1937 


CH.  AM8ROISE  OF  MISTY  I SL I 


Blakeen  Poodles  win,  but  they  are  bred  for  in- 
telligence as  well  as  type. 

Exceptional  White,  Black  and  Brown  puppies,  by 
Blakeen  sires,  for  sale. 


KATONAH 


BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT 

TEL.  KATONAH  217 


NEW  YORK 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Imp.  Ch.  Drink«lnnr  Pom  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banrhory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  DrinkMone  Man  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Lirlilly  Bulfinrh  of  Winstan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


Puppies    F  or  Saie 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


feealpham  Cerrierfi 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


S>r)eFterficIb  £ennc(£ 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


Colemeadow  Kennels 

Morrla  Avenue  Dryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Phonm  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


AIREDALES 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sal 

One  Male — One  Female 

Good  Show  Dogs 
Excellent  Companions 
also 

Several  Beautiful  Puppies 
• 

AT  STUD: 
English  and  American 
Ch.  WALNUT  CHALLENGER 


Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud  Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 


SerqeanA's 

DOC  MEDICINES 
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KEEP  YOUR  PUPS 
FROM  RICKETS... 


give  them  Fleischmann's 

•  Straight,  sturdy  legs,  strong 
bones,  sound  teeth  in  growing  pup- 
pies require  an  abundance  of  Vita- 
min D  in  their  diets.  10  times  as 
rich  in  Vitamin  D  as  U.S.P.  cod 
liver  oil,  Fleischmann's  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast  for  Dogs  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  source 
of  this  antirachitic  vitamin.  Just 
mix  a  teaspoonful  into  each  of 
your  pup's  meals. 


25t,  50r,  85(f,  $3.50.  Sold  at  pet, 
department,  sporting  goods, 
drugstores.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated,  Dept. 
CL-3.  595  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 

Winning 

Stock 

For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Sirt.  Roland  M.  Baker 
81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Steel  KENNEL  RUNS 

in  all  sixes 


Crown  all-steel  ken- 
nel runs  are  strong, 
rigid,  durable.  Post  and 
top  rail  sections.  2" 
angle  steel,  punched 
for  netting  and  bolting. 
No  fittings.  Complete 
line  of  dog  fencing,  in- 
cluding non-climbable 
wires.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


CROWN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


|  Write  today  for  % 
FREE  CATALOG 

k  i    a  M  FRENCH 
f      mJL  BULLDOGS 

.V^fcj                   i'leal    pit  ami 
1                       lonipanion.  Puppies 
■^L^i^Mj  stoi'k 
^JfmW^  available. 
SmgB               MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 
•-^H;  '                     61  Glen  Avenue 
X^f^^P/    -y        Brockton  Mass. 

A  DOG'S  DUE 

Agood  dog  is  worthyof 
a  well-kept  coat.  He'll 
feel  better,  behave  bet- 
ter, look  better— when 
stripped  and  trimmed 
the  easy  way  with  the 
.approved  DUPLEX 
DOG  DRESSER. 

J The  Chart 
shows  you  how 
DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

me  the  articles  as  checked,or  send  C.O.D. 

•  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  .   .  .$1.00 

•  Additional  Blade*  S  for  .  .50 

•  Trimming  Chart  7  .  .  .  .  1.00 

•  Nail  Nip  2.00 

•  Dog  Library,  4vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name  

Address  

Town  State.  

■   MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


The  Houte  Pel  of  the  New  Royal  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  new  King  and  Queen  of 
England  have  chosen  for  their 
favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke Welsh  Corgi.  Known  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  is  Ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children's  play- 
mate. The  Royal  Family's  Corgi 
Is  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  find  a  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard- 
Ian  than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merriedip  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MERRIEDIP  KENNELS 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 

AT  RIGHT: 

Springmeade  Rexmini- 
mus,  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Berwvn,  Pennsylvania 


CAIRN 
TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Braun,  Owner 
Warwick  Terrace, 
Morewood  Heights 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


CLUARAN  KENNELS 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Happy  Healthy  Puppies 
from  prize  winning  par- 
ents. Bred  for  disposi- 
tion  as   well   as  type. 
Inoculated. 
Woodstock.  New  York 
Address  inquiries  to 
257  West  86th  St..  N.Y.C. 
Telephone: 

Ch.  Trasliurst  Danger  Endicott  2-08=8 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-  A 
give  worm  treatment.  \ 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free  " 
and  thrifty.  _ 

i  hreeds  and  ages.     ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-C 
^  Animal  Industry  Dept. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke  -Davis  Products 


ASK  THE  DOG  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


•  A  wag  of  his 
tail  will  tell  you 
he  thinks  there's 
no  place  like  a 
Hodgson  Kennel! 
Durable,  vermin- 
proof  red  cedar. 
Delivered  in 
ready-to-erect 
Sections.  All  types 
"-from  one  room 
to  large  breeding 
quarters.  Order 
now  or  send  for 
new  Catalog  CL-37. 

•  Hodgson  Dog 
Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  Kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 
.  .  .  only  $6.50. 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
Ave.,  Boston  •  730 


Hodgson  Kennels  in  several 
sizes  and  styles. . .  $  I  5.  $  18, 
$20.  $22,  $27.50,  $30. 


BULLMASTIFF 

Puppies  For  Sale 


Sire:  "Neil."  Sire  of  Sire 
"Chestonian  Grand  Slam, 
winne 


"Ch.  Simba."  Dam: 
All  registered  prize 


The  British  Bullmastiff  League  standard 
of  type  under  "General  Impression"  says: 
"The  Bullmastiff  is  a  powerfully  built 
dog,  symmetrical  and  showing  great 
strength.  His  temperament  combines  high 
spirits,  reliability,  activity,  endurance 
and  alertness." 

"The  dogs  should  be  90  to  110  pounds 
in  weight,  bitches  80  to  90  pounds  in 

weight."   

"These  popular  British  dogs,  recently 
introduced  into  America,  were  known  in 
1630  as  'Bandogges'." 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Bedford  Hills       Westchester  County 
New  York 


WhiteCollie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful  and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

□ 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 

The  Saye  and*  Sele  Kennels 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
OF  QUALITY 


Championbred  pup- 
pies of  show  prom- 
ise. Solid  blacks, 
buffs,  reds  and  par- 
ti-colors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Pearce  Jones 
Owners 
Old  Lyme.  Connecticut 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mns.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


a 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
OhioState  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


CttlaAt 

ADOGSOAPj^t 

PTJLVEX,  the  X  J  ®ls 
new  six-benefit^^  f  ToilBS 

medicated  health 
soap  for  dogs,  stops  \  £  (/rooms 
itching  by  oiling  dry  % 
skin.  Promotes  hair  »  %hilkrkasy 
growth,  hide  health,  »  . 
killsfleasandlice,  lathers  1  %Deodorhes\ 
marvelously,  cleans  per-  I  . 
fectly,  destroys  dog  odors,  I  #  Cleans 
gives  a  "dog  show"  sheen.  I 
At  pet  and  drug  stores,  I  ALL  In  one 
50c.  More  economical,  ■ 
outlasts  2  ordinary  bars.  I  operation 

PULVEX 

%£$,6lU£  DOG  SOAP 


1108  Commonwealth 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


When  Dogs  Get  Bald 

This  month  comes  falling  hair  and  dandruff, 
the  result  of  dry  heat  of  homes  atid  kennels, 
and  the  despair  of  housewives  and  mauls. 
Quadiiic  brings  quick  relief.  The  dandruff  clears 
up.  The  dull,  brittle  coat  becomes  luxuriant, 
glossy,  healthy.  The  dog  regains  his  self- 
respect  and  house  furnishings  their  wonted 
good  appearance. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
QUADINE,  Dept.  3C,  P.  0.  Box  758,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Your  dog  deserves 
.    .    .  QUflDinE 


Romanoff,  and  best  team,  Fox- 
catcher  Beagles'  Major,  Messen- 
ger, Ruler,  and  Squire.  Best  brace 
of  terriers  was  the  Wildoaks 
Wires,  Croyland  Chantress  and 
True  Charm,  and  best  team,  the 
Clairedale  Sealyhams,  St.  Mar- 
garet Magnificent,  St.  Margaret 
Sweetness,  St.  Margaret  Super- 
man, and  Wolvey  Noel.  Best 
brace  of  working  dogs  was  the 
Cosalta  German  Shepherd  Dogs 
Marc  and  Rust,  and  best  team', 
R.  P.  Stevens'  Great  Danes,  Ran- 
dolph Hexengold,  Czardas  v.  Ep- 
peleinsprung  Noris,  Allure  of  Brae 
Tarn,  and  August  of  Brae  Tarn. 
The  Carillon  Poodles  made  a  clean 
sweep  in  non-sporting  dogs  win- 
ning the  brace  with  Acteur  and 
Bon  Coeur  and  team  with  Acteur, 
Memoire,  Celeste,  Courage,  and 
Bon  Couer.  Best  brace  of  toys 
was  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Willets 
Chihuahuas  Alegria  Lolita  and 
Just  Mona  and  team  Mrs.  H.  P. 
D.  Reilly's  Miniature  Pinschers. 

WILDOAKS  FOXTERRILRS 

That  the"  famous  Wildoaks  Ken- 
nels of  Wire  Foxterriers  at  Gol- 
dens  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  established  by 
the  late  Richard  C.  Bondy,  will 
carry  on  as  usual  is  assured  by 
their  extensive  exhibition  and  pro- 
duction during  the  past  year  and 
enhanced  by  the  purchase  of  Ch. 
Croyland   Chantress,   the  recent 
Crystal  Palace  best  in  show  win- 
ner. This  sensationally  successful 
bitch  topped  an  entry  of  3061 
dogs  at  the  Kennel  Club  Show  and 
is  a  daughter  of  the  expatriate, 
Ch.   Gallant   Fox   of  Wildoaks, 
bred  and  owned  by  Wildoaks,  ex 
Ch.  Lanarth  Ceres.  The  Wildoaks 
wires    were    signally  successful 
throughout   the   year,   the  two 
home-breds,  Ch.  Top  Row  and 
True  Charm,  leading  a  long  list 
of  winnings.  Top  Row,  a  son  of 
Ch.   Gallant  Invader,  upon  his 
initial  appearance,  won  the  puppy 
class  at  Westminster.  Then  fol- 
lowed first  American-bred  Worces- 
ter;   best    of    breed,    best  in 
terrier  group,  and  runner-up  for 
best  in  show,  Mineola;  best  of 
breed,  Foxterrier  Specialty  show; 
winners  dogs  and  best  opposite 
sex,  Madison;  winners  dogs  and 
best  of  winners,  Greenwich;  win- 
ners dogs,  Mt.  Kisco  and  Hamil- 
ton. True  Charm,  a  daughter  of 
Ch.  Crackley  Startler,  scored  an 
even  more  impressive  series  of 
successes  with  best  of  breed  at 
Westport,  Mt.  Kisco,  Hamilton, 
Cornwall,  Syracuse,  Tuxedo,  Rye, 
Devon,  and  Delaware  County  and 
second  in  terrier  group,  Cornwall; 
runner-up  for  best  in  show,  Devon: 
and  best  in  show,  Hamilton.  High 
hope  is  held  for  a  son  of  Ch. 
Crackley  Startler  and  Ch.  Lead- 
ing Lady,  named  Leading  Man. 
Shown  only  twice  at  the  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  specialty  shows  he 
won  the  puppy  classes.  The  mosl 
important  sales  of  the  year  were 
Ch.  Cavalcade  to  J.  V.  Miller  of 
San  Francisco  and  Ch.  Huntsman 
and  Ch.  Superb  to  E.  Takeda  of 
Asaka,  Japan.  All  three  are  home- 
breds  which  had  brilliant  career' 
under  the  Wildoaks  colors. 
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G.  F.  T.  Ryall 

r|1niKi  |>n<lu!>lv  is  in'  more  rn^rossinu  and  ^ratifyin^  holihy 
|  in  thai  dI  l>reedmn  thr  lies!  horses  .mil  utile.  I'm  thinking 
ol  this  m  lonneetion  with  .1  m  i  nt  visit  In  tin-  (  esor  harms  of 
(\  I'  Sorensen,  who  has  thr  larges)  and  most  notable  herd  of 
rendered  (iuernseys  in  Mulligan. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  too,  that  there  is  no  easy  mad  to 

ljmies.s  m  loundinK  and  developing  a  top  class  herd  of  purebred 

I cattle  \  man  maj  have  ample  means  to  pun  hase  the  best  of  any 
hired,  hut  unless  the  animals  are  handled  intelligently  after  he 
has  ai quired  them,  he  never  ran  attain  a  position  among  the  lead- 
ing hreeders  Still,  the  rules  for  sun  ess  are  simple.  Obviously  it 
is  most  ini|>ortant  to  know  definitely  the  type  one  desires  to 

■product,  and  then  to  stick  to  it.  After  that  the  rest  is  largely  a 
nutter  of  judgment,  patience,  and  if  1  may  say  it,  luck.  The  part 
link  plays  is  heing  able  to  find  exactly  the  right  animals  which 

I  will  produce  the  desired  quality  and  uniformity  of  type.  Ton 
often  a  breeder  is  uncertain,  or  becomes  impatient,  and,  too  eager 
for  results,  and  changes  the  whole  foundation  of  his  herd  just 
because  someone  else  has  had  special  success  with  some  new  mat- 
ing, regardless  as  to  whether  the  new  cross  is  suitable  to  his  stoc  k. 

Mr  Sorensen  was  lucky  and  there  is  no  use  denying  that  there 
is  luck  in  breeding  blooded  stock  to  acquire  the  foundation  of 
a  herd  s,i  ra.sih  and  so  quickly,  although  his  good  judgment  was 
the  result  of  background.  W  hen  he  decided  to  breed  (iuernseys, 
he  familiarized  himself  with  the  history  of  the  breed  and  its 
different  families,  studying  the  most  approved  t \ [h-s  they  pro- 
duced. And,  incidentally,  he  has  become  something  of  an  author- 
ity .it  least  in  m\  book,  on  blood-lines,  though  he  is  not  what 
one  could  call  a  paper  pedigree  breeder.  It  might  be  added  here 
that  Mr.  Sorensen  was  not  exactly  an  amateur  at  breeding  pure- 
bred cattle   l'.vcr  so  long  ago  he  owned  llolsteins. 

His  first  purchase — in  November  19^3 — was  Ward  Acres 
Jupiter.  Mr.  Sorensen  heard  that  J.  W.  Maher  was  dispersing  his 
Maherwood  f  arm  at  Devils  I^ike,  North  Dakota,  and  he  liked 
the  pedigree  of  Ward  Acres  Jupiter,  which  is  by  I.angwater  Afri- 
cander, and  traces  back  on  the  top  cross  of  his  pedigree  to  the 
famous  King  of  the  May,  so  he  was  almost  too  astonished  to  say, 


Beautiful  Productive 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

Top  individuals  selected  from  three  of  America's  finest  Federal 
Accredited  herds    health  certificates  admit  anywhere. 

BLONDES"  from  The  Oakwood  Farmj,  Titujville,  P... 
L.  B.  Carter,  Owner. 
"SYBILS"  from  Cranberry  Run  Farm,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

H.  W.  Bonnell,  Owner. 
"SAMS"  from  Clearview  Farm,  Butler,  Pa., 
J.  S.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Owner. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  TRIO  AUCTION,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  SAT.,  MAY  20 

Previous  sales  patronised  by   master  breeders  and  most 
discriminating  fanciers. 

SELLING  BREEDING  STOCK  OF  THE  FINEST  CHARACTER 

Cows,  heifers,  calves,  hcrdsircs.  Illustrated  Catalog  gratis 
from  cither  of  the  breeders  above  named,  or 


TOM  DEMPSEY,  SALES  MANAGER 


ESTERVILLE 


OHIO 


America's 
\  Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens.  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
ed  as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
!  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  314,  Harvard,  111. 


T A  R  LI  N  E 


Mark  your 

PRIZE 
WINNERS 
with 


Dana  Horn  Chains 

Convenient,  Permanent 
and  Attractive 


Show  and  Stable 
Halters — Cow  Blankets 

Bull  Staffs,  Rings,  etc.,  every- 
thing for  the  showman.  New, 
complete  CATALOG  on  request. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

101  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


no  it  si:  stable 

e  it  u  I  I'  M  li  M  ! 

Before  building  a  new  Stable  or  remodeling  your  present  one,  write  for 
information  on  Clay  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment.  The  latest  ideas  in 
holloing  hnr-es  are  incorporated  in  this  extensive  line  of  Feed  Boxes, 
Corner  Hay  Hocks,  Till  ng  Feed  Panels,  Manger  Rails,  Water  Cups, 
Ventilating  Windows,  Window  Cuards— Tail  Hails,  Saddle  and  Bridle 
Racks,  Blanket  Hails,  Grilles,  Steel  Columns,  I'lank  Channels  and  Kleclric 
Vent  ilal  ion. 

self-cl08img 
bridle  path 

c;/ite 

Easily  opened  from  the  saddle 
and  automatically  closes  and 
locks.  Swings  far  back  so  one 
or  more  horsemen  may  pass 
thru.  Mention  Horse  Stable 
Equipment  when  writing. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  €»RP.3*!±rrni £SZ " 

Ilrpartmrnt    7.    Hlnff  liamtnn,    Nrw    York  Iowa 
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TRUE  TO  ITS 
NAME  IS  THIS 
CHERRY- 

BURRELL 
COMBINED 
STORAGE  VAT,  PASTEURIZER, 
HOLDING  UNIT,  COOLER  ...  and 
BOTTLE   FILLER  AND  CAPPER 

TRULY  an  ideal  machine  for  many  dairies  is  this  CHERRY-BURRELL 
"5  IN  I"  UNIT  .  .  .  which  you  see  here  in  the  fine  plant  of 
Clover  Heights  Farm,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  Exactly  right  in  capacity,  the 
"5  IN  I"  combines  into  ONE  machine  a  storage  vat,  Spray  pas- 
teurizer, holding  unit,  cooler  and  bottle  filler  and  capper.  It  does 
MANY  jobs.  And  IT  DOES  THEM  ALL  WELL! 

The  typically  fine  Cherry-Burrell  performance  of  this  machine  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  here  pictured  is  processed  the 
entire  output  of  the  high  class  herd  of  the  Clover  Heights  Farm,  for 
the  Genesee  Hospital  in  Rochester.  And,  like  other  hospitals,  the 
quality  requirements  of  this  institution  are  very  high. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  the  latest  illustrated  bulletin 

CHERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 

427  W.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Frank 


Buck  Feeds  CHAPIN  KERNELS  LAY  ALL 


to  all  of  his  Game 
Birds. 

By  March  first 
all  breeders  should 
have  as  their  prin- 
cipal diet  Chapin 
Kernels  Lay  All. 
This  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the 
very  large  breed- 
ers after  years  of 
successful  and 
maximum  egg  pro- 
duction. 

By  following 
this  method  you 
will  have  the  best 
results  from  your 
breeders. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
Chapin  &  Company     Dept.  C.  L.     Hammond,  Indiana 


PROTECT  THE  BIRDS 

This  painted  Snow-Shed  Feeding  Station  storked 
with  a  Howes  Bird  Attractor,  a  bag  of  special 
seeds  and  a  copper  water  pan  sent  postpaid  for 
$3.00.  Catalog  on  request. 

HOWES  BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rachelle  Ave.  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


THOROUGHBRED  SIRES 

Volumes  I  &  II 

FAMOUS  MARES  IN  AMERICA 

Volumes  I,  II  &  III 

Presuming  you  have  seen,  or 
can  obtain,  the  catalogue  from 
Mr.  Ernest  R.  Gee,  35  East  49th 
Street  (my  sole  agent  in  New 
York)  you  will  observe  on  Page 
18.  135. 

SUTCLIFFE  (L.  S.).  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  HORSES 

Thoroughbred  Sires.  Vol.  I.  205  photo- 
graphs with  breeding.  $100.00. 

Thoroughbred  Sires.  Vol.  II.  100  photo- 
graphs with  breeding.  $50.00. 

Famous  Mares  in  America.  Vols,  I,  II 
and  III.  100  photographs  in  each.  Per 
Vol.  $50.00. 

All  Volumes  bound  in  leather. 

Invaluable  to  the  Sportsman  and 
Breeder.  Priceless  in  the  years  to 
come. 

L.  S.  SUTCLIFFE 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

DUCK  ECCS— DUCKLINGS 
TURKEY  ECCS— POULTS 


Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys 
Ring  Neck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 
• 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


EAT  and  BREED 

R_  Quick  cash, 

w  ^  ■  Sold  when  only 
I  Lr  25  days  old.  Re- 

sponsible  city 
^^^1  I  ADC     firms  buy  daily 
jVjcU  A\D  J     all     the  year 
alive  or  dressed. 

FREE  book 

Do  you  keep  poultry  for 
fun  or  money?  We  have 
a  beautiful,  useful.  Il- 
lustrated big  1937  book 
to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain. Learn  up-to-date 
methods,  new  wrinkles, 
new  devices.  No  charge.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  this  profitable 
work?  Full  reply  by  return  mail. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

ELMER  C.  RICE,  Proprietor 
323'Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  SQUAB  INDUSTRY 
Established  36  years       Reference.  Any  Bank 


SHEEP 

on  the 


MAY 
LAMBS 


Estate  will  keep  it  neat,  are 
picturesque,  profitable  and 
easy  to  keep. 

We  offer  hardy  Corriedale 
type  ewes.  Bred  for  May 
lambs.  These  proven  mothers 
and  lamb  raisers  at  attrac 
tive  prices  to  start  your 
flock.  Information  on  land 
and  sheep  matters. 

MANICE  &  WING 

OATLANDS 
Preston  Hollow  New  York 


LOOK!  FINE  BABY  POULTRY 
for  FINE  FARMS  and  ESTATES 

Forty  breeds  and  HY- 
BRID Baby  Pullets  and 
Cockerels.     Thousands  ^S^3 
weekly    all  year, 
^j^^^^^k  Personal  super- 
flHMr  vision   B.   W.  D. 
^Sr^^F  Tested. 

*■*       FREE,  25  lbs.  feed 
with  each  100  chicks. 

Also  Ducklings,  Baby 
Turkey  Poults,  Gos- 
lings, and  Guineas. 
Price  Right. 

Catalog  free 

NABOB  HATCHERIES 

Box  11  Gambier,  Ohio 


"Sold!"  when  he  heard  the  price  of  the  animal  was  only  $185. 
However,  he  bought  Ward  Acres  Jupiter  whose  six  nearest  tested 
dams  averaged  15,694  pounds  of  milk,  790  pounds  butterfat, 
and  fourteen  of  his  daughters  including  Maherwood  Diana,  which 
now  has  an  average  of  660  pounds  butterfat. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Sorensen  bought  Maxim  of  Bournedale, 
and  twenty  of  his  daughters.  Maxim  of  Bournedale  wasn't  the 
bargain  Ward  Acres  Jupiter  was,  for  he  cost  $1,500.  However,  this 
son  of  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  and  Jean  du  Luth  Coronet,  which 
was  top  of  the  list  of  producers  of  her  day,  with  a  record  of  20,004 
pounds  of  milk,  952.30  pounds  butterfat,  has  been  a  notable 
addition  to  the  herd.  Incidentally,  Jean  du  Luth  Coronet  is  just 
about  Mr.  Sorensen's  ideal,  and  he  hopes  some  day  to  breed  a 
female  like  her. 

His  third  herd  sire  is  Langwater  Pharos,  a  six-year-old  bull  by 
Langwater  Pharaoh,  which  has  one  hundred  and  six  grand- 
daughters, and  the  average  production  of  these  actually  exceeds 
the  actual  production  of  the  daughters  of  his  famous  ancestor 
King  of  the  May.  Langwater  Pharaoh  is  a  son  of  Langwater 
Sheik,  by  Langwater  Africander,  which,  as  said  before,  traces 
through  Langwater  Steadfast,  his  sire,  and  Langwater  Royal 
Master,  to  King  of  the  May.  Langwater  Pharos,  which  is  the 
youngest  sire  at  Cesor  Farms,  is  out  of  Langwater  Angela,  a 
daughter  of  Langwater  Steadfast  and  Upland  Agnes. 

Because  Mr.  Sorensen  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
highly  systematized  production  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  executives,  some  might  imagine 
that  the  machinal  influence  would  extend  to  his  farms.  On  the 
contrary,  the  equipment  and  appointment^  I  saw  were  about  the 
same  as  one, finds  at  any  first  class  dairy  farm.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Cesor  Farms — there  are  two,  one  of  five  hundred  acres,  and 
the  other  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  near  Farmdale,  on  the  edge 
of  Detroit — look  just  about  the  same,  at  first  glance,  as  most  of 
those  you'll  pass  in  half  a  day's  motoring  across  the  state. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  head  of  stock  in  the  well- 
ventilated,  immaculate  barns  the  day  Mr.  Sorensen  showed  me 
around  the  place.  What  really  interested  me  most  was  the  fact 
that  instead  of  having  all  the  cattle  stabled  in  large  adjoining 
barns,  as  is  the  custom  almost  everywhere,  there  were  small 
barns  scattered  all  over  the  farms.  The  reason  for  this  decentral- 
ization (which  was  thought  up  by  Mr.  Sorensen),  is  that  in  the 
event  of  a  cattle  plague,  or  a  less  serious  epidemic,  the  trouble 
could  be  localized  easily.  Of  course,  there  never  has  been  sickness 
of  any  sort  at  Cesor  Farms  to  test  the  system.  The  animals  are 
too  well  guarded  and  inspected  for  that,  but  Mr.  Sorensen  is 
taking  no  chances.  Another  of  his  ideas  is  that  of  keeping  all  the 
animals  of  the  same  age  together.  As  soon  as  possible  after  calves 
at  Cesor  Farms  are  born,  they  are  sent  to  wet-nurses — grade  milch 
cows — for  the  milk  of  the  Guernseys  is  too  valuable  (Borden  pays 
a  premium  for  it)  to  waste.  As  the  young  animals  grow  up  they 
are  always  together,  which  simplifies  care  and  feeding,  and  it 
also  helps  the  unit  system. 

However,  Mr.  Sorensen  doesn't  expect  to  breed  a  Jean  du 
Luth  Coronet  or  a  Langwater  Steadfast  this  year  or  next  year. 
He  believes  in  building  slowly.  It  is  possible,  of  course  by  careful 
selection  of  females  and  young  bulls  to  found  a  herd  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that  would  contain  not  only  prize  winners 
but  the  most  famous  strains  of  blood  in  the  country.  Instead  he 
would  rather  breed  and  develop  some  notable  individual  by  less 
intensive  means.  In  fact,  he  doesn't  expect  his  farms  and  stock 
to  be  at  their  best  until  five,  or  perhaps  ten  years  from  now.  At 
any  rate  he  said:  "Come  back  five  years  from  now  and  see  how 
everything  has  improved."  And  I  shall. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


GAME 

ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

Waterfowl,  turkeys,  guineas, 
fancy  poultry,  bantams,  pig- 
eons, doves,  finches,  parrots, 
macaws,  squirrels  and  deer. 
Animals  for  zoos,  private 
estates  and  restocking.  State 
your  requirements. 

JOHN  H.  THIELE  JR. 

Importer — Exporter — Dealer 
Dept.  C,  South  Cairo,  New  York 
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i  m /•.■<».  ./   Itrlgimi    ill !>•  - 

HOI  III  It  I  HORSES 

Siunil\  I  In-  ln'*l  Ioi  -  i  x  I  "v 

X-.llo    III    till'    .ll  ill 

Iiomc  \mh  Id. 


Enhance  thr  vnlur  unci 
brunts  <>f  \i>ur  farm  ami 
Mate  wild  lii^li  class 
•orrel  or  rutin  Hrlgian*. 
Enjm  llu'  tlii  ill  of  raining 
gnoil  rri;i»li'H'il  ilrafl  roll*. 

Thr  Lit  urM  ami  illoit  r»l 

wli'ilii'ii  of  imported  ami 
native  I'lt'J  "lalliuns  ami 
marr*  ami  fillies  in  \mrr- 
ira  is  nm»  asfrmhlrd  at 
our  ham*.  I,et  us  i'\|»rril\ 
■ssist  \ou  i  In xi*i'  tin-  start 
of  or  increase  mum  herd. 

Sali-f.ii  I  urn  uuai  anlrril 

ir  rili'  for  pictures 
mul  fxirliculars. 

ROM  AS  II.  IIOI.IIi:ill 

not  BEH  l  HORSE 
IMPOR  riNC  <  OMP  INI 
wlfi  MM 


YEP, 
LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horn's  can't  tell  you 
what  relief  Misorliine 
hrinss.  Hut  tliev  ran 
flotv  you  by  llu-  wtj  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  fur  opraiaa,  atrafaw, 
Writings.  Never  Misters — never  re- 
'loves  hair.  And  horse  can  work 
ihile  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
I*  cuts,  1m.iI-,  yores.  $2.7^0  at  all 
raggists.  F.  Young,  Inc., 

BCtngfieli],  Mass. 


XBSORBI  N  E 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
mx  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
1  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
eep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
fe  by  giving  them 

KE>STONK  <  OPPRESSED 
PI  RE  SALT  BRICKS 

n  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
our  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
lorse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairv 
alt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 
HI  I  MONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
lent  Avenue         l.e  Kuy.  New  York 


SHIRE  MARES 

Team  of  six  mares  with  wagon  and  harness  for  sale. 
Mares  in  foal.  Fillies  and  stallions  for  foundation  stock. 
Draft,  Disposition,  Soundness,  Beauty. 

BABSON  FARMS 

DeKALB,  ILLINOIS 
G.  BABSON,  Owner,  CHICAGO 


The 

Virginia    C»  o  I  d  Cup 
Association 

Under  ,  Sanction   ol    the   Hunts   Committee   ol  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 

Saturday,  May  1st,  1937 

"BROADVIEW" 

WARRfcNTON,  VIRGINIA 


For  lnrtFicr  information  apply  to: 

FRANK  J.  BRYAN,  Secretary  and  Handicapper 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

OR 

GEORGE  W.  CUTTING,  Se  crctary-Treasurer 
Warrenton,  Virsinia 


ENJOY   THE    EN  I)  II  RING 

Smtrsliirc  iFntrps 

REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE — American  adaptation  of  the 
famous  English  hurdle.  Hand-split  chest- 
nut, in  sections  8'3"  long.  4  and  5  bar 
styles,  making  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  All  post-ends  creosoted.  12  hur- 
dles make  100  It.  ol  lence.  640  hurdles 
to  the  mile. 

REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST 
&  RAIL  FENCED — Sturdy  and  long-lived; 
ideal  for  paneling  hunting  country;  of 
selected  chestnut,  hand-hewn.  Comes  in 
panels  10'  long,  2.  3.  and  4  rail,  all  4' 
high  when  erected.  Creosote-treated 
posts. 

GATES  to  match  REEVESHIRE  FENCES, 
regular  pattern  or  with  famous  Hitch- 
cock Automatic  opener.  Also  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence  at  attrac- 
tive prices. 
New  Low  Prices  on  All  Reeveshire  Fences 


VALUE 


DUBOIS-REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 

101    PARK    AVENUE   -    NEW  YORK  CITY 

nnsylvania  Branch,  Lincoln  Highway,  Paoli,  P 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


With  the  stamina  of 

a  Thorobred 
And  the  dependability 
of  "Old  Bossy" 


Early  American 
POST  AND  RAIL  FENCE 

Graces  more  miles  of  public  highways  and 
rural  lanes  in  America  than  any  other  types 
of  fence,  probably  because  it  has  the  rugged' 
ness  of  character  to  give  the  service  most 
buyers  demand  of  fence.  Sound,  hand'hewn 
split  chestnut  rails  with  your  choice  of 
either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  3  or  4  rail 
types.  A  fence  to  gladden  the  heart  of  large 
farm  and  estate  owners,  for  Post  and  Rail 
fence  is  built  to  give  you  from  20  to  30  years 
of  service.  Carload  lots  comprise  from  2500 
to  3000  lineal  feet,  250  to  300  panels. 


English 
HURDLE  FENCE 

Lincraft  Hurdle  Fence  still  continues  to  give 
that  extra  measure  of  service  and  usefulness 
which  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  livestock  fences,  for  it  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  larger  animals,  yet  sufficiently  close  to 
restrain  swine  or  sheep.  A  combination  of 
man  and  nature,  yet  predominantly  nature, 
its  stout  chestnut  rails  and  diagonal  cross 
pieces,  together  with  its  chestnut  posts, 
sharpened  to  permit  easy  driving  into  the 
ground,  makes  it  the  ideal  fence  for  either 
permanent  or  temporary  use.  Hurdles  are 
8  feet  long  in  either  4,  5  or  6  bar  types,  with 
heavy  wooden  pins  supplied  for  erection. 
Made  in  either  split  rail  chestnut  or  round 
rail  cedar.  170  to  200  hurdles  to  a  carload. 
Use  coupon  below  for 
the  LINCRAFT  RUSTIC  BOOK 


NEW  JERSEY 
FENCE  CO. 

5   LOGAN  AVE. 
BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey  Fence  Co. 

3  Logan  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  6nd  15c  (stamps  or  coin).  Send  me  the 
b:g  32  page  Lincraft  Rustic  Book  and  price  list. 


NAME . . 
ADDRES: 

CITY  

STATE 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


NOTED  FOR  QUALITY, 
STYLE,  WORKMANSHIP 

Interesting  New  Materials 
reflecting  the  latest  trends 
of  Style   for  Spring 

Dates  and  itinerary  of  our 
representatives  on  request 

608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


.  Scorns  Rollers 


The  En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green 
is  the  ideal  tennis  surface.  It  is  re- 
silient, true  and  fast-drying,  yet  un- 
excelled for  low-cost  maintenance. 
It  can  be  kept  in  splendid  condition, 
under  steady  play,  by  sprinkling 
and  dragging  daily  . .  .  and  rolling 
only  once  or  twice  weekly.  Hot 
suns  will  not  parch  it.  Within  30 
minutes  after  rain  you  may  play 
tennis. 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  En- 
Tout-Cas  was  the  choice  of  the 
magnificent  Oyster  Harbors  Club, 
Osterville,  Massachusetts.  Three 
Domestic  Green  Courts  will  be  built 
for  them  this  Spring. 

If  you  want  splendid  tennis  with 
little  care,  install  this  Domestic 
Green  Court. 
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HETHER  NOW  OR  LATER 


Of  course,  if  you  can 
come  now,  while  Miami  Beach  is 
at  its  "peak"  season,  come  on  down! 
But  be  sure  of  one  thing — make 
your  reservations  well  in  advance. 

About  Later  on  .  .  . 

The  initiated  agree  that,  for  all  the 
glorious  winter  climate,  late  March 
and  April  are  even  better.  Golf  fair- 
ways are  less  crowded.  The  fish  bite 
better.  There's  plenty  going  on,  but 
in  a  quieter,  more  restful  tempo. 
With  space  at  less  of  a  premium,  the 
Whitman  is  able  to  offer  special 

LATE  SEASON  RATES 
For  details,  twite: 

Fatio  Dunham,  Manager. 
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THE  PERFECT  SPARKSCREEN 


Disappears  at  a  Touch! 

Counterbalanced  on  ball 
bearings,  the  FYR-SLYD- 
SCREEN  slides  silently  into  a 
pocket  above  the  fire  open- 
ing. All  moving  parts  are  ac- 
cessible and  easily  replaced. 

Visible  parts  are  of  solid 
antique  brome.  The  mesh 
is  practically  invisible  and 
affords  absolute  fire-pro- 
tection. Decorations  may 
be  applied  if  desired. 

The  FYR-SLYD-SCREEN  is 
for  new  work  only, — other 
types  for  existing  fireplaces. 
Specify  when  building  or 
remodeling. 

Blower  units  are  also  available 
FYR-SLYD-SCREEN,  Inc. 

101  Park  Avenue 
New  York 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


V"^  OUR  European  lands  lor  the  call  of  our  nine 
ships  —  seven  of  them  famous  expresses. 
jL  What  simplification  of  your  travel  plans 
abroad!  [No  need  to  double  back  on  your  tracks, 
to  leave  from  your  original  port  of  entry.  Seven  ports 
to  choose  from  for  landing  in  Europe  or  returning  to  New  York. 

If  you  take  your  car  along  —  the  increasing  vogue  among 
our  passengers — what  still  greater  travel  freedom  our  Seven- 
Port  feature  affords:  Fancy-free  roaming  to  the  last  minute  of 
your  vacation.  Thus  attend  the  Coronation  of  George  VI,  the 
Dublin  Horse  Show,  the  Paris  International  Exposition,  the 
Bayreuth  Wagner  Festivals,  and  events  innumerable  in  these  and 
adjacent  countries.  Always  a  port  and  a  ship  close  at  hand  for 
your  return!  Consider  also  the  regularity  of  sailings  now  sched- 
uled through  the  year,  more  than  200  crossings,  a  frequency  that 
fits  travel  plans  to  the  day.  And  a  punctuality  that  keeps  the  fit 
perfectly.  To  these  practical  advantages  in  the  Science  of  Naviga- 
tion add  the  Art  of  Fine  Living  on  these  ships — an  art  so  well  known 
that  its  mere  mention  excites  an  intense  longing  to  "set  sail.". . . . 
So,  obey  that  impulse  at  once,  and  Consult  Your  Travel  Agent,  or 
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sk  any  Englishman  to  name  the  finest  country  residence  in  all  of  England 
today  and  his  traditional  choice  will  probably  be  Chatsworth,  county  seat 
of  the  Cavendishes.  His  sentimental  choice  (he  always  has  one  of  these, 
too)  will  even  more  probably  be  Chatsworth.  In  the  English  mind's  eye  Chats- 
worth  has  remained  a  proud  centurion  down  the  years,  presiding — sometimes 
placidly,  sometimes  with  a  war-like  grimace — over  the  rolling  greenness  of 
Derbyshire.  Its  name  is  knotted  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  a  social  class;  a 
social  class  that  is  now  fighting  desperately  for  its  life.  Landed  estates,  summer 
palaces  of  the  nobility  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  rarity  in  England.  Some 
of  those  left,  however,  have  an  eternal  John  Bull  agelessness  that  makes  fascisms 
and  communisms  seem  little  more  than  fads.  The  case  outstanding  is  Chatsworth. 
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A  bright-colored  tapestry,  sprawlingly,  dramatically  figured  in  relief;  a  human  index  to  an 
aristocracy;  a  story  in  which  the  hero  and  the  villain  are  one  and  the  same — this  is  the  chronicle 
of  Chatsvvorth  and  the  Cavendishes  as  it  has  developed  through  the  years. 

Under  William  the  Conqueror,  Chatsworth  (then  Chetelsvorde  or  Chetsvorde)  on  the  river  Der- 
went,  near  the  town  of  Bakewell,  in  the  county  of  Derbyshire,  was  crown  property  and  was  held 
by  one  William  Peverel,  illegitimate  son  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  In  exchange  for  giving  up  his 
concubine  to  his  king,  the  senior  Peverel  had  received  the  offspring  thereof  and  Chatsworth.  Fol- 
lowing the  Peverel  tenancy,  it  was  held  for  some  years  by  the  Leech  family,  John  Leech  being 
surgeon  to  Edward  III.  Eventually,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Chatsworth  was  bought  outright  by 
Sir  William  Cavendish  who,  in  1557,  pulled  down  the  Hall  built  by  the  Leeches  and  began  his 
own  mansion.  It  was  in  the  accepted  Elizabethan  formula:  huge,  severe,  quadrangular,  turretted 


Chatsworth  House,  above,  was  the  first  of 
the  many  Conversation  Pictures  painted 
by  the  well-known  artist,  Nicolas  de 
Alolas.  It  was  painted  for  the  dining  room 
in  the  home  of  the  Alarquess  of  Harting- 
ton,  the  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
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at  each  corner,  and  faced  away  (west)  from  the  village  or  manor- 
town  that  supported  it.  On  Sir  William  s  death  the  work  was  com- 
pleted by  his  wife,  the  perennial  "wealthy  widow,"  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
who  believed  she  would  never  die  so  long  as  she  was  building. 

Having  already  outlived  two  husbands  and  annexed  their  estates, 
lusty,  ambitious  Bess  took  a  third,  and  likewise  bettered  him.  Now 
the  richest  subject  in  England,  she  braved  a  fourth  marriage;  this 
time  it  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Two  years  later,  1570,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  arrived  at  Chatsworth  on  the  first  of  her  four  im- 
prisonments there,  Elizabeth  having  picked  Shrewsbury  as  a  tactful 
gaoler.  Diplomacy  made  it  necessary  for  the  Earl  to  be  more  than 
polite  to  Mary;  she  might  one  day  be  Queen  of  England.  Promptly 
Bess  accused  her  husband  of  illicit  intimacies  with  his  plainly  attrac- 
tive prisoner,  tried  but  was  unable  to  divorce  him.  (Stefan  Zweig, 
in  his  biography  of  Mary,  writes,  'Toor  Shrewsbury  had  a  difficult 
time  of  it  among  these  three  women,  being  the  loyal  subject  of  one, 
married  to  the  second,  and  bound  to  the  third  by  invisible  bonds. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  not  really  the  prisoned  queen's  guardian  but 
her  fellow-prisoner.")  Whereupon  Bess  about-faced,  cooked  up  a  great 
scandal  concerning  Elizabeth,  and  fed  it  sparingly  to  Mary,  who 
later  used  the  fantastic  morsel  in  a  vain  effort  to  defame  the  Queen. 

Before  the  chapter  concluded,  Bess  had — with  no  little  triumph- 
buried  her  fourth  husband,  and  The  Rookery  had  become  the  historic 
symbol  of  Mary's  life  at  Chatsworth.  "Mary's  Bower"  it  is  called 
today,  and  stands  in  open  space  about  two  hundred  yards  distant 
from  Chatsworth  House  itself. 

Mary's  Bower  is  a  small,  raised  enclosure,  circled  by  a  moat  and 
mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  that  bridge  the  water  from  the  south. 
Ivy  climbs  its  stone  sides;  low-hanging  trees  form  a  sort  of  umbrella 
joyer  the  Bower,  on  the  balustraded  top  of  which  Mary  and  her  ladies 
used  to  sit,  sewing  and  reading,  on  warm  summer  days.  Inside  is 
a  tiny,  grassed  "retreat."  Although  there  is  a  legend  that  an  under- 
ground passage  connected  the  Bower  with  the  house — to  lessen 
Mary's  chances  of  escape — there  is  no  evidence  of  it  today.  And  it 
seems  implausible  since  the  Bower  was  then  situated  within  the  high- 
walled  gardens,  in  themselves  ample  guardians  of  the  place. 

The  Earldom  of  Devonshire  was 
conferred  by  James  I  on  Bess  of 
Hardwick 's  eldest  son  by  Sir  William 
Cavendish.  The  explanation  of  why 
the  first  Earl  chose  the  title  of 
Devonshire,  and  not  Derbyshire,  is 
hard  to  find.  There  is  a  story,  more 
fancy  than  fact,  that  he  asked  for 
the  Derbyshire  title  and,  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  already  "booked," 
said,  "Oh,  very  well  then,  take  the 
next  county  in  alphabetical  order — 
that  will  do  just  as  well,"  which  sounds 
a  trifle  phlegmatic.  The  son  of  Bess 
son  died  "from  indulgence  in  good 
living"  after  a  brief  thirty-eight  years 
of  continuous  extravagance,  leaving 
the  family  in  aristocractic  poverty. 
But  the  next  and  third  Earl  had  the 
good  sense  to  go  abroad  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  his 
ancestral  home  meanwhile  being 
alternately  occupied  by  garrisons  of 
Royalist  and  Parliamentary  troops. 
No  prod'gal  son,  however,  was  this 
Cavendish:  he  returned  with  fortunes 
equal  to  restoring  a  war-scarred 
Chatsworth  to  its  early  eminence. 

The  fourth  Earl  succeeded  in  1684. 
Note  he  deserves  for  he  was  the 
pivotal  figure  in  establishing  the 
Cavendishes  as  one  of  the  great 
families  of  England.  A  hot-tempered, 
soldierly  sort,  he  added  power  to  the 
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Whig  movement  to  prevent  the  coronation  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
When  the  Duke  was  in  truth  crowned  James  II,  the  enmity  between 
the  two  men  was  past  mistaking.  At  once  James  set  about  applying 
the  royal  pressure.  He  found  a  paltry  excuse  for  imposing  an  any- 
thing but  paltry  fine  (£30,000)  on  the  Earl — which  was  never  paid, 
except  by  a  few  days  in  prison.  Ultimately  the  Earl  was  forced  to 
retire  to  the  countryside  and  Chatsworth. 

But  ensuing  days  of  peace  and  fine  air  had  their  effect:  they 
cleared  his  mind,  sharpened  his  purpose;  once  and  for  all,  England's 
present  monarch  was  no  monarch  of  his.  It  was  not  then  surprising 
that  the  Earl  chose  to  lead  military  preparations  in  the  north  oi 
England  for  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange;  being,  in  fact,  the 
first  nobleman  who  appeared  in  arms  to  welcome  the  new  king  at 
his  landing.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  William,  when  he  and  his  Mary 
were  safely  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  forget  the  Earl  whose 
conviction  had  so  effectively  strengthened  theirs. 

In  1694,  by  royal  grant,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire  became 
the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire.  For  seven  years  previous  to  this,  a 
drastic  reconstruction  of  Chatsworth  had  been  proceeding  under  the 
architectural  guidance  of  William  Talman.  The  change,  doubtless 
suggested  by  France's  fashion  of  the  moment,  was  from  Elizabethan 
to  Classical;  or  from  bleakness  to  graceful  sternness.  The  gardens 
were  formalized — natural  scenery  being  counted  a  liability — and 
stiffened  into  artificial  patterns  (as  is  shown  in  the  Kniff  perspective 
of  Chatsworth,  1699-1700).  Fountains  dotted  the  gardens.  A  water 
temple  was  erected  atop  the  north  hill;  over  and  down  wide,  flat 
steps  streamed  a  cascade  of  silver,  sweeping  through  the  length  of 
the  gardens  and  on  toward  the  house.  The  startling  beauty  of  this 
cascade  is  still  the  focal  point  of  the  gardens  today.  Oddly  enough 
the  one  other  survival  from  the  Elizabethan  garden  is  an  abrupt  but 
very  interesting  little  hunting  tower. 

The  specialized*  artistry  of  Cibber,  Thornhill,  Grinling  Gibbons, 
and  many  others  went  into  the  decoration  of  Chatsworth  s  interior. 
As  for  alterations  in  the  building  itself,  here  Talman  was  admittedly 
'  hampered  by  his  employers.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  design  and 
build  an  entirely  new  mansion,  he  was  asked  to  construct  a  Classical 
edifice  upon  the  old  Elizabethan  foundations.  Wall  by  wall,  first  the 
south  side,  then  the  east  side,  etc.,  Chatsworth  was  gradually  re- 
built— which  meant  keeping  uniformly  to  the  height  of  the  old 
structure.  Talman  had  to  place  rooms  of  great  height  on  both  floors 
without  there  being  the  necessary  height  in  all.  The  effect  was  warp- 
ing to  the  exterior.  Nor  can  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  greatest  architect 
of  the  age,  be  blamed  for  it,  as  he  was  summoned  only  to  settle  a 
price  dispute  over  the  masonry.  This  Chatsworth  not  only  compared 
badly  with  Wren's  work,  it  looked  unforgiveably  like  an  ornate, 
slightly  crushed  biscuit-box. 

During  the  comparatively  restful  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I, 
the  second  and  third  Dukes  were  content  to  let  Chatsworth  be; 
though  the  second  Duke  did  indeed  acquire  many  art  treasures.  It 
was  not  so  essential  to  keep  up  with  the  restless  shiftings  in  architec- 
tural fashion  when  one  lived  in  the  north  of  England.  Of  a  different 
mind  was  William  Cavendish,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1720- 
1764)  who  was  respons'ble  for  many  changes. 

A  Rosalba  pastel  displays  him  as  a  sensitive,  fanciful,  almost — 
were  it  not  for  the  stubborn  mouth — pretty  young  man.  A  later  por- 
trait, attributed  to  Allan  Ramsay,  reali  zes  all  of  the  promise  in  the 
first:  a  lean,  hard,  purposive  leader  of  men  and  thought  virtually 
glowers  from  the  canvas.  The  fourth  Duke  was  not  satisfied  to  swing 
along  with  the  tide;  the  tide  must  swing  along  with  him.  The  vogue 
for  Classicism  was  dead;  the  Romanticists  had  taken  hold — and  the 
Cavendishes  took  hold  with  them.  Chatsworth  underwent  another 
"facial"  under  his  strict  guidance  and  supervision. 

This  not  so  rigid,  not  yet  so  defined,  movement  blended  com- 
fortably with  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Chatsworth  of  the  middle 
period.  Each  adherent  to  the  new  order  was  in  effect  its  own  defini- 
tion of  what  a  proper  Romanticist  dwelling  ought  to  be.  Chatsworth, 
then,  half  stated  its  new  school  before  it  had  actually  adopted  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Duke  served  his  King  (George  II)  and  country 
with  an  eight-months  premiership,  tiding  over  the  Whig  Party  until 
William  Pitt  could  be  boosted  into  full  power.  Then  he  turned 


On  the  left  at  top,  William  Cavendish,  4th  Earl  and  1st  Duke 
of  De  vonshire,  from  a  protrait  by  rvneller  in  the  Devonshire 
collection.  On  the  far  left,  Georgiana  Spencer,  5th  Duchess  of 
Devonshire, and  directly  left,  William  Cavendish, 4th  Dukeof 
Devonshire.  On  the   opposite  page  is  the  state  bedroom 
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premier  of  his  country  estate.  To  give  a  pastoral  effect  he  laid  out 
a  park  of  more  than  eleven  miles  in  circuit  as  a  grazing  ground  for 
all  sorts  of  tame  and  wild  animals;  set  between  high  moors  and  up- 
lands, and  divided  by  the  river  Derwent,  which  watered  the  flanking 
fields  and  trees.  The  gardens  were  altered,  re-planted  in  "landscape 
style."  and  most  of  the  fountains  and  high  walls  were  removed; 
natural  scenery  was  mildly  encouraged  to  disport  its  natural  beauty. 
By  his  marriage  to  Lord  Burlington's  daughter,  the  Duke  later  in- 
herited the  great  Burlington  art  collections.  Finally,  he  faced  the 
front  entrance  of  the  house  south  and  built  large  stables  before  he 
sensed  his  farcical  error:  the  front  entrance  opened  out  on  these 


stables  which,  obviously,  presented  a  rather  difficult  problem. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  done.  New  stables, 
larger,  more  solid  in  design,  were  put  up  to  the  northeast  of  the 
house.  Never  can  there  be  any  end  to  the  campaign  of  physically 
achieving  a  great  estate.  Blunders  often  make  the  best  impetus:  the 
stables  stand  today  as  they  were  built  then.  .  .  . 

Seldom  have  opposites  been  so  well  united  as  were  the  fifth  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Devonshire;  he,  a  quiet  bachelor,  a  Cavendish  phleg- 
matic until  his  meeting  with  the  gay,  lovely  Georgiana  Spencer, 
daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Spencer.  It  was  to  be  the  first  time  that 
a  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  usurped  the  limelight  from  her  hus- 
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Chatsworth  in  the  win- 
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band.  Once  fired  with  Georgiana's  personality,  the  tempo  of  social 
life  at  Chatsworth  soared.  Good  Whigs,  bad  Whigs,  all  Whigs 
swarmed  to  Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  the  Cavendish  Lon- 
don home;  Georgiana  became  a  kind  of  party  masthead.  Her  wit, 
her  wary  intelligence  attracted  politicians  as  well  as  men  of  letters. 
She  is  pictured  by  a  friend,  when  but  a  child  Duchess,  as  "hanging 
on  the  sentences  that  fell  from  Johnson's  lips."  She  was  innately 
feminine,  her  clothes  often  dictating  styles — yet  she  gambled  by  the 
hour  with  the  cold  nerve  of  a  man.  Beneath  her  beauty  there  was 
cleverness,  guile;  but  also  an  unpredictable  sincerity. 

Georgiana  was  too  busy  accumulating  social  and  political  prestige 
to  worry  about  the  more  ungainly  aspects  of  her  home,  but  she  was 
truly  fond  of  Chatsworth.  No  believer  in  fragility  for  ladies,  she 
liked  the  rigorous  Derbyshire  winters;  snow-sledging  amused  her. 
~That,  really,  was  Georgiana's  creed:  to  be  and  stay  amused. 

Georgiana  died  in  1806,  her  husband  five  years  later,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  their  young  and  only  son.  Having  sprouted  to  manhood 
amid  the  rich  chatter  of  good  minds,  his  first  move  was  to  pay  out 


an  enormous  sum  for  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  library,  then — yielding  to 
the  Cavendish  craving  to  build — to  try  to  make  room  for  it.  Plans 
for  the  new  library  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  It  was 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  its  walls  were  books  from 
floor  to  Verrio's  ceiling;  a  rare  feature  is  the  hanging  gallery. 

And  this  was  merely  the  start;  the  Duke,  a  bachelor,  made  his 
hobby  a  lifelong  affair.  A  friend  and  admirer  of  young  Joseph  Pax- 
ton's,  the  Duke  took  him  as  superintendent  and  coadjutor  of  Chats- 
worth. With  Paxton  and  Wyatville  as  his  henchmen,  he  saw  a  north 
wing  come  into  standing  that  included  a  ballroom,  a  sculpture  gal- 
lery, and,  at  the  extreme  end,  a  theatre.  Again  the  gardens  were 
shifted  about  and  enlarged,  and  the  main  entrance,  made  ready  for 
Queen  Victoria's  visit  in  1843,  was  faced — at  last — north. 

The  title  passed  in  1858  to  a  cousin,  another  William  Cavendish, 
the  second  Earl  of  Burlington.  While  taking  little  or  no  part  in  the 
politico-social  scene,  the  seventh  Duke  was  a  trusted  influence  behind 
that  scene;  was  a  first-rate  scholar,  receiving  high  honors  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he  later  became  chancellor. 
His  son,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  followed  as  eighth  Duke  in 
1891  and  took  over  his  duties  as  master  of  the  estate. 

The  Cavendish  Version  of  the  Full  Man  was  rounding  out:  thus 
far,  in  their  family  leaders,  they  had  outstandingly  produced  a 
soldier-Duke,  a  Duke  who  was  a  brilliant  aggressor  for  the  arts,  and 
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At  the  left,  the  Library  and,  above, 
Chatsworth  on  China.  At  top.  the 
west  front  (176O-I820)  on  a  plate 
of  Berlin  ware  and,  below,  Queen 
Mary's  B  ower  on  Crown  Derm 


I  acholni  Duke   hui  mow  i  imc  thrir  t  ontrihiition  to  statesmanship. 

In  inn,  ',  i .  I  mil  i  uvrndish,  I  In*  eventual  eighth  Duke  was  elci  led 
rt  Liber* I  mrmlxM  ol  Parliament  lor  North  Lancashire.  As  the 
marquis  nl  llattington  (the  title  given  the  eldest  son),  he  was 
Importantly  lomcrned  in  overthrowing  the  government  of  Lord 
Ikrh)  I  Mn  ini;  the  nest  two  dc«  ades  he  was  successively  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  po-tm.istn  general,  secretary  lor  Ireland,  and  ccretary 
ol  state  lot  India  (iladstone  s  conservatives  wen  his  permanent  foes, 
and  his  personal  |x>\\ei  was  many  times  aide  to  swing  the  pendulum 
against  tdadstone  In  .utuality  he  was  an  old-fashioned  Liberal; 
or  bettrt  said,  a  Whin  Liberal.  lbs  wealth  and  rank  made  him  an 
impressive  leader  ol  the  small  Liberal  group  in  Parliament.  Never 
ihowy  >>i  consciously  clever,  |>erhaps  his  foremost  serviie  was  his 
term  in  the  wai  office  it  a  time  when  stability  above  all  was  needed, 
typical  was  the  occasion  in  Parliament  when  the  Duke  yawned 
in  the  midst  of  one  ol  his  own,  particularly  lengthy  speeches. 

Late  in  life  he  married  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
the  former  Countess  I  ouim  Van  Alten.  This  (ierman-born  Duchess 
had,  quite  improperly,  a  commanding  affection  for  the  theatre.  Pri- 
vate pet  toimaiKcs  were  otten  given  in  the  theatre  at  C'hatsworth, 
rather  in  defiance  of  the  low  favor  in  which  the  theatre  was  then 
held  by  the  nobility  Hut  the  Duchess,  it  seemed,  could  never  get 
enough  of  it,  and  her  toy  drama-shop,  exactly  as  it  was  used,  has 
been  left  untouched:  the  high,  shallow  stage,  the  gas-footlights,  the 
stage  bo\es  etc.  are  all  intact. 

This  theatre  is  a  most  unusual  relic,  but  is  passed  over  almost  al- 
ways by  theatre  historians  Were  they  to  see  the  odd  little  stage-hall 
they  might  well  write  more  rationally  of  why — after  the  introduction 
of  theatric  realism  a  good  aristocrat  (still  thought  of  as  a  conserva- 
tive) was  expected  to  detest  the  theatre.  The  jump  forward  was  too 
Hidden,  the  gap  too  wide;  a  conservative  clings  to  the  conventions 
of  the  past.  And  obviously  such  stage  apparatus  as  this  suited  only 
to  the  playing  of  period  and  costume  pieces,  was  never  meant  to 
convey  properly  (and  saleably)  the  illusion  of  reality. 

So.  passing  safe  and  undisturbed  through  the  thicket  of  late  Vic- 
torianism,  Chatsworth  entered  its  modem  phase. 

Por  the  foreign  sightseer,  present-day  Chatsworth  does  not  at  once 
*  allot  itself  to  a  generality;  total  impression  will  not  fit  into  a  single 
phrase.  Nor.  really,  should  it.  Chatsworth  has  been  subjected  to  the 
sharp  edges  of  too  many  keen  influences — to  not  only  five  centuries 
of  British  Kings  but  twelve  generations  of  Cavendishes.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  mark  of  stagnation,  passivity,  if  Chatsworth  had  emerged 
dear-cut  from  its  years  of  picturesque  history. 

Is  Chatsworth  beautiful?  Emphatically.  Impressive?  The  question 
is  superfluous.  Does  it  have  so-called  charm?  So-called  lots  of  it. 
Achieved  how?  Blatantly,  by  its  own  history. 

Chatsworth  gradually  creates,  as  it  was  itself  gradually  created, 
its  impression  on  afterthought.  Then  the  mind  can  see  what  the 
eye  could  not.  From  an  American  viewpoint  it  certainly  is  not  a 
country  residence;  certainly  is  a  country  castle — but  warmer,  more 
liveable  than  the  word  '  castle'"  implies.  (One  can  imagine  living 
there  and  not  feeling  or  acting  up  like  the  Connecticut  Yankee  at 
King  Arthur's  Court.)  It  has  come  into  livability  because  its  owners 
were  men  and  women  of  taste  and  culture,  were  warmly  attached  to 
Chatsworth,  and  wanted  it  primarily  to  be  a  home. 

The  architecture  (Pal radian)  of  Chatsworth,  shape,  its  huge, 
smooth,  square  stone  work  set  it  apart  from  the  usual  castle  pic- 
tured in  expectation.  It  is  neither  lofty  nor  turretted,  gray  nor  for- 
lorn, and  is  softened  by  the  informality  of  the  surrounding  park. 
Modernity  seems  to  have  crept  in  of  its  own  accord.  The  interior  is 
palatial  without  coldness;  elaborate  without  being  ornate;  a  show- 
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piece  without  any  of  a  show-piece's  discomfitures  anrl  garishness. 

As  colorful  as  their  evolution  are  the  gardens,  but  again  not  what 
we  would  expect  (and  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  written  that  Chats- 
worth's  charm  is  "exceptional").  Somehow  the  landscaping  seems 
more  French  than  Knglish;  the  Classic  artificiality  has  never  quite 
disappeared.  Especially  fine  is  the  feeling  the  cascade  gives  of  the 
whole  garden  (lowing  downhill  toward  the  house. 

The  present  Duke,  Victor  Christian  Cavendish,  is  a  nephew  of  the 
eighth  Duke.  Like  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  beloved  by  the 
people  of  the  estate  and  is  definitely  a  Cavendish  "hero"  in  the 
hereditary  drama  which  that  family  must  cast  as  well  as  enact.  He 
is  a  large  man,  ruddy,  stern,  and  likeable.  He  and  Lord  Derby  are 
Derbyshirians  favorite  Englishmen.  Death  duties  for  dukes  being  im- 
mense, his  demise  will  seriously  weaken  the  estate  financially;  for- 
tunately he  has  an  apt  statesman-son  in  the  marquis  of  Hartington 
to  carry  on.  Including  children  and  grandchildren,  the  Duke  heads 
a  vast,  and  growing  vaster,  family.  He  is  noteably  fond  of  his  grand- 
children, but  hates  long  sermons.  At  Sunday  morning  church  in 
Edensor,  the  Ducal  model  village,  he  is  apt  to  play  tick-tack-toe  in 
the  hymnal  with  a  favored  grandchild  if  the  sermon  lasts  overlong 
(overlong  meaning  more  than  three  minutes).  Just  to  amuse  these 
grandchildren  he  has  had  a  nine-hole  golf  links  laid  out  on  the  estate, 
though  he  deplores  golf  personally.  A  heart-warming  experience  is 
to  see  a  cluster  of  titled  ragamuffins  plodding  up  and  down  hill, 
exploding  the  turf  with  all  the  futility  of  the  average  commoner. 

Why  have  the  Cavendishes  prevailed  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Tlie  wrinkled  ana 
ever  happy  little 
egg  lady"  at  Lenk 
in  tke  Bernese 
Oberland  is  a 
popular  figure  at 
that  Swiss  resort 


It  was  late  afternoon.  Clouds 
had  closed  in  over  the  moun- 
tains rather  rapidly,  as  they 
have  a  habit  of  doing  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  almost  any- 
where in  the  Alps.  Gusts  of  wind 
flung  dashes  of  rain  drops  in  my 
face.  I  pulled  my  rucksack  higher 
up  on  my  shoulder  and  quickened 
my  step.  From  somewhere  there 
came  the  tinkling  of  bells.  At 
first  I  thought  of  those  worn  by 
pack  mules  in  the  hills  of  Spain; 
but  I  was  in  Switzerland. 

Rounding  a  curve  in  the  road, 
I  found  the  source  of  the  sound 
in  a  green  stretch  of  pasture 
land.  Little  brass  bells  around 
the  necks  of  a  herd  of  placid 
cows,  grazing  in  the  upland 
meadow,  tinkled  musically.  In 
the  midst  of  the  field  there  was 
a  huge  umbrella.  Beneath  it  sat 
an  *old  man  reading;  and,  al- 
though the  rain  was  coming  down 
rather  steadily,  he  paid  no  heed 
to  it.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
book  that  he  did  not  notice  me 
until  I  was  by  his  side.  Then  he 
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looked  up,  adjusted  his  specks,  and,  brushing  back  his  long  hair  with  a  big  hand,  he  said  in  very  good  English:  "American.  Walking  across 
our  canton.  1  guess.  Welcome,  friend."  He  offered  me  his  stool;  but  almost  in  the  same  breath  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  move  on 
to  the  inn.  It  was  only  five  minutes  away  and  the  idea  of  shelter  appealed  to  me. 

So.  calling  his  son  and  telling  him  to  mind  the  cows,  he  led  me  to  a  tavern  full  of  jolly,  friendly  souls.  They  drank  my  health,  his  health, 
and  everybody's  health.  They  joked  and  sang  old  drinking  songs.  One  of  them  showed  me  the  picture  of  his  sweetheart  which  he  carried 
inside  his  little  green  hat.  Another  inquired  about  the  cost  of  butter  and  eggs  in  New  York.  They  were  all  most  sociable  and  nice,  and 
extremely  free  and  easy  in  their  manner.  Several  had  their  feet  propped  up  on  the  backs  of  chairs.  The  dim  light  of  fading  day  filtered  in 
through  little  windows,  draped  wfth  pretty  white  curtains.  The  furniture  was  of  native  oak,  beautifully  carved,  and  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  paneled  with  wood  of  the  same  sort.  A  quaint  tile  stove  was  built  into  a  corner. 

Ordering  additional  steins  of  beer,  my  friend  showed  me  the  book  that  he  had  been  reading  when  I  had  discovered  him  under  the 
umbrella  in  the  field,  and  I  must  admit  it  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me. 

it  is  philosophy,"  he  said.  "I  read  a  little  fiction  now  and  then,  but  I  like  philosophy." 

A  servant  now  came  in  with  an  armful  of  wood.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  evening  air  was  chilly.  A  fire  that  a  few  minutes  later  was 
blazing  in  the  grate  was  not  only  cheerful  but  entirely  comfortable.  Its  bright,  dancing  flames  lent  color  to  a  merry  scene.  It  was  a  picture 
of  contentment  among  humans  who  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  well  removed  from  the  tribulations  so  common  in  the  great  centers  of  the 
more  populous  parts  of  our  planet.  These  mountain  men  were  a  picturesque  lot  in  their  short  leather  breeches,  supported  by  ornate 
suspenders  embroidered  in  bright  colors,  over  snow-white  shirts. 

The  door  opened  and  the  boy  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  cows  stepped  in.  Through  the  window  I  could  see  his  bovine  charges 
standing  quietly  by,  like  a  pack  of  faithful  dogs,  unconcernedly  waving  their  tails  over  their  backs  and  chewing  away  at  their  cuds.  The 
youngster  reminded  his  father  that  it  was  supper  time;  but  the  father,  glancing  at  the  clock,  remarked  that  supper  was  still  a  full  hour 
off.  However,  the  boy  refreshed  his  sire's  memory  by  asking  whether  he  had  entirely  forgotten  about  the  long-planned  visit  to  Berne  the 
next  day,  which  meant  an  earlier  supper  and  an  earlier  time  for  turning  in  so  that  rising  the  next  morning  at  two  would  be  easier. 

"That's  right,"  was  my  friend's  laconic  reply.  Turning  to  me  he  said,  "You're  going  to  Berne  from  here,  aren't  you?  Well,  then,  why 
not  ride  along  with  us?"  He  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  continue  our  friendship. 

I  accepted  forthwith  and.  long  before  dawn,  I  found  myself  bouncing  along  in  an  ancient,  springless  wagon,  held  back  by  a  screaching 
brake  that  was  in  use  most  of  the  time.  We  coasted  more  than  we  rolled.  It  was  just  as  well  that  it  was  dark  during  the  first  hour  of  the 
ride,  as  the  road  was  extremely  narrow,  with  a  fall  of  several  hundred  feet  on  one  side.  The  boy  kept  up  a  continuous  chatter,  which  was 
regularly  punctuated  with  the  question,  "I  wonder  if  Bessie  the  Brownest  will  hold  her  tummy  today?" 

Now  and  then  we  passed  a  mountaineer's  cabin,  its  little  windows  agleam  with  ruddy  light.  Brilliant  stars  hung  low  in  the  clear  air.  After 
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awhile,  as  we  rounded  a  bend 
in  tha  road,  the  lights  of 
Berne  appeared.  Again  the 
boy  inquired,  "I  wonder  if 
Bessie  the  Brownest  will  hold 
her  tummy  today?"  My 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  me 
and  I  asked  what  he  meant. 
The  father's  answer  was: 
"Childish  prattle."  So  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait 
patiently  and  find  out  later. 

At  last  the  day  was  break- 
ing. Another  mile,  and  the 
glory  of  sunrise  spread  over 
the  mountains,  an  experience 
that,  to  me  at  least,  is  soul- 
expanding.  For  once  we  had 
struck  a  rather  level  stretch  and  the 
brake  had  stopped  its  whining.  Now  I  would 
meditate  a  bit,  uplifted  by  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains 
at  daybreak.  But  out  of  the  stillness  came  that  piping  voice, 
"I  wonder  if  Bessie  the  Brownest  will  hold  her  tummy 
today?"  My  soaring  thoughts  dropped  with  a  bang.  Some- 
how or  other  the  ethereal  beauty  of  Alpine  heights  at  morn 
just  doesn't  mix  with  a  word  like  "tummy." 

An  hour  later  we  entered  Berne.  Old  Dobbin  seemed  to 
sense  that  he  was  in  town.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  held 
his  head  as  high  as  a  farm  horse  possibly  can  and  looked 
about  with  interest.  The  boy  poured  an  endless  stream  of 
questions  into  his  father's  ear.  The  street  that  we  were  driv- 
ing through  was  scarlet  with  geraniums  that  filled  the  flower 
boxes  in  the  windows  of  every  house.  The  general  aspect 
of  things  was  medieval.  Of  course,  modern  structures  loomed 
up  here  and  there,  especially  the  government  buildings 
which  grace  the  side  of  a  hill;  for  Berne,  by  the  way,  is 
the  capital  of  Switzerland. 

The  huge  clock  was  striking  as  we  reached  the  center  of 
the  city.  Its  quaint  figures  paraded  as  the  great  bell  intoned 
the  hour,  and  the  boy  clapped  his  hands  with  glee  as  he 
looked  on.  The  clock  tower  juts  out  into  the  street  with  its 
dial  comfortably  just  above  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  It 
looks  as  if  at  one  time  it  might  have  been  a  part  of  some 
old  castle.  Its  setting  is  perfect.  The  houses  all  about  it  are 
ancient,  with  second  stories  extending  over  the  pavement, 
forming  arcades  which  in  winter  keep  snow  from  piling  up 
on  the  sidewalks  and  lend  the  streets  a  sort  of  cloistered 
appearance.  Down  the  street  a  stone's  throw  is  a  curious 
old  fountain,  one  of  several  which  are  scattered  through  the 
town,  and  have  some  historical  connection  or  other.  One  has 
to  do  with  the  very  beginnings  of  Berne,  which  was 
founded  in  1191  by  Berchtold  V  (Continued  on  page  97) 
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\\  I    \  I  I  >        this  winter 
flower  business' 

I  week  mil  I  was  •>!.!>  mi; 
wiih  Bevrrlej  ("Down  the  Har- 
den Path")"  Niihols  It  was 
freezing  cold  and  I  slept,  or 
rather.  Ia\  awake,  shivering  and 
sneezing  in  the  damp  grotto 
under  the  I'hatched  Root where 
Mr  Nichols  wishes  to  die. which 
he  certainly  would  do  were  he 
foolhardy  enough  to  slo  p  there 
himself  in  winter.  Instead,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  bed  made  up 
practical!)  over  a  roaiinu  fire 
in  the  room  below,  the  smoke 
of  which,  borne  in  clouds 
through  the  (useless)  chimney 
of  the  grotto,  enlivened  my 
waking  hours  every  time  I  at- 
tempted to  close  the  window. 

Next  morning,  coughing  and  spluttering,  I  emerged,  my  nose  the 
color  of  a  cotoneaster  berry,  and  querulously  asked  to  see  the  winter 
tlowers.  The  only  time  I  find  "Allways"  at  all  tolerable  is  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  as  in  summer  the  maddening  profusion  of  flowers 
there  and  the  odious  comparisons  their  owner  draws  to  my  own  hum- 
ble (xitch,  puts  me  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 

In  winter,  whatever  he  may  say.  there  aren't  quite  so  many  flowers 
about.  Kven  the  ericas  grow  little  by  little,  and  one  can  thankfully 
pause  before  a  Corylopsis  spicata,  as  I  did  (in  order  to  sneeze),  and 
express  the  pious  hope  that  it  will  tlower  soon.  In  fact,  I  made  a  point 
of  returning  to  the  spot  to  reiterate  a  keen  disappointment  at  not 
seeing  this  delightful  bush  a  blaze  of  yellow  blossoms.  Likewise  a 
certain  mortality  among  the  daphnes  was  a  relief,  after  a  casual 
inquiry  as  to  how  many  daphnes  I  had  planted  this  year?  Actually 
I  have  one,  a  Daphne  mezereum;  which,  together  with  a  winter 
snowball  tree  {Viburnum  tinus)  is  about  to  help  brighten  the  long 
winter  of  my  discontent. 

The  irritating  thing  about  Beverley  Nichols  is  that  he  docs  have 
winter  flowers,  whereas  mine  mostly  come  under  the  category  of 
late  autumn  and  not  too  early  spring.  I  have  seen  his  field  of  aconites 
and  scoffed  at  his  winter  heliotrope  (which  no  one  would  accuse  of 
being  the  world  s  gayest  plant),  but  I  was  secretly  impressed  with 
the  size  of  his  giant  snowdrops  (Galanthus  elwesi),  although  one 
would  have  hardly  guessed  this  from  my  demeanor. 

But  gardening  brings  out  unsuspected  traits  in  one's  character. 
Few  gardeners  really  like  to  cut  a  single  bloom  or  give  away  a 
precious  plant,  and  Beverley  Nichols,  normally  the  most  open-handed 
person  I  know,  is  no  exception  when  it  comes  to  his  garden. 

I  may  be  accused  of  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  after 
my  pitiful  tale  of  woe  regarding  my  defunct  cyclamen,  which  pro- 
duced a  reluctant  invitation  to  choose  one  out  of  the  dozens  in  his 
greenhouse,  I  think  he  might  have  told  me  that  the  larger  the  bulb 
(or  conn),  the  older  the  plant,  and  the  one  I  chose  (admittedly 
under  the  unfortunate  influence  of  greed),  was  very  advanced  in 
years  and  of  course  proved  most  unsuccessful. 

Not  only  the  cyclamen,  but  the  potted  freesias  failed  me  when  it 
came  to  the  point  of  blooming,  producing  nothing  but  spikes  of 
brilliant  green.  B.  N.  called  and,  of  course,  observed  this  phenom- 
enon, failing  either  to  see  or  smell  the  enormous  bowls  of  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  and  jonquils  dominating  the  rooms.  I  have  also  raised  some 
ageratum  in  pots.  B.  X.  has  no  ageratum;  a  point  I  took  care  to 
emphasize,  agitato,  without  effect.  He  has,  however,  a  mimosa  in 
the  greenhouse  (not  out).  From  my  observations,  it  doesn't  look  at 
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all  healthy  to  me,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  very,  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Andre  ("harlot  has  asked  me  to  write  him  a  review.  The  fact 
has  no  significance  here,  beyond  the  receipt  of  a  check  by  way  of 
advance  royalties.  This  was  immediately  cashed  and  part  of  the 
proceeds  invested  in  a  pair  of  wrought  iron  gates.  I  think  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  gardener's  life  when  his  thoughts  turn  to  wrought 
iron,  and  although  one  can  usually  tell  the  state  of  my  finances  by 
a  glance  at  my  garden,  a  pair  of  wrought  iron  gates  lasts  for  ever — 
certainly  not  the  case  with  reviews. 

Besides,  even  my  sort  of  garden  "with  its  tight  little  blossoms  that 
have  so  much  space  to  breathe,  and  the  chaste  moderation  of  all  your 
plants,  those  charming  masses  of  green  with  here  and  there,  a  wee 
flower  to  set  off  the  leaves"  (quotation  is  of  course,  Beverley  Nichols, 
unexpurgated)  looks  better  if  viewed  from  beyond  a  pair  of  gates. 

People  (usually  titled)  tell  me  of  wonderful  bargains  picked  up 
for  a  "mere  song"  in  the  Caledonian  Market,  but  my  gates  were  very 
expensive,  and,  I  hope,  look  it! 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  indulgence  in  flowering  trees.  I  have 
bedecked  the  path  with  a  pair  of  weeping  crabs,  a  Prunus  pissardi 
(of  the  coppery  foliage),  a  spindle-tree  (of  the  dazzling  fruits),  and 
a  standard  (double  red  flowering)  Japanese  peach,  all  probably 
planted  at  the  wrong  time,  but  still,  by  the  grace  of  the  gods  and 
Mr.  Chariot,  alive.  Incidentally,  I  have  always  had  an  urge  to  grow 
a  quince  or  medlar  and  make  jelly,  like  Marion  Cran,  but  I  fear 
that  neither  time  nor  site  would  be  particularly  propitious,  although 
one  can  never  tell — strange  things  do  happen! 

I  saw,  on  the  bleakest  day  of  the  year,  an  Australian  gum  in  a 
St.  John's  Wood  garden,  apparently  perfectly  happy  with  a  piece  of 
sacking  tied  round  its  bark.  In  another  garden  (not,  alas,  my  own)  a 
Rhododendron  praecox,  looking  like  a  rhododendron  and  a  little 
like  an  azalea,  made  me  imagine  it  was  June  in  January. 
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If  I  seem  to  have  rather  confined  my  horticultural  outlay  to  trees, 
it  is  because  (a)  they  are  usually  more  expensive  than  plants  and 
should  therefore  be  bought  immediately  one  is  in  funds,  and  (b) 
they  (sometimes)  last  longer.  Now  I  know  someone,  if  he  could  see 
this,  who  would  say  "What  about  a  Cupressus  macrocarpa?  They're 
cheap  enough,  and  they  last."  Yes,  but  who  wants  a  Cupressus 
macrocarpa?  I  don't,  for  one.  I  want  a  lot  of  expensive  and  difficult 
things,  such  as  Japanese  maples  and  weeping  birches  (which  won't 
grow  in  clay  soil)  and  walnut  trees,  which  won't  grow  for  years. 

Instead,  I  have  to  content  myself  with  miniature  oak  trees  and 
chestnuts,  grown  from  acorns  and  nuts,  in  pots.  Perhaps,  one  day,  I 
shall  write  another  song  like  "I'm  on  a  See-Saw,"  which  sold  over  a 
^hundred  thousand  copies  in  America. 
Then  I  could  have  a  wood,  give  an 
open  air  performance  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  in  it,  and  invite 
Beverley  Nichols. 

Gardening  in  England  is  always 
something  of  a  struggle.  Garden- 
ing in  the  South  of  France  must  be 
what  the  Americans  call  "a  cinch."  Oh, 
I  know  all  about  the  water  shortage 
and  the  soil  shortage,  but  the  answer 
to  these  is  tanks  and  terraces. 

The  word  terrace  immediately  pre- 
sents to  my  mind's  eye  a  row  of  tall, 
thin,  basement  houses — or  the  river 
frontage  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  meant  for  the  indus- 
trious Southerner's  habit  of  slicing  off 
sides  of  mountains  in  order  to  cultivate 
his  vines  and  carnations  at  an  angle  of 
something  less  than  forty-five  degrees. 

Apart  from  such  easily  obviated  disadvantages,  the  Southerner  has 
such  a  flying  start  on  us.  Take  the  matter  of  seasons.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  short  stay  in  the  South  of  France,  and  everything  is 
"out."  Not  only  things  that  ought  to  be,  such  as  anemones  and  violets 
in  the  hills,  but  stocks  and  sweet  peas  flowering  a  few  feet  away 
from  tulips  and  other  usual  heralds  of  spring. 

I  visited  a  garden— not  La  Mortola,  the  famous  Hanbury  garden 
across  the  Italian  frontier,  which  has  had  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs — but  a  garden  on  Cap  Martin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  belongs  to  the  Villa  Cypris,  the  property  of 
Madame  Douine,  and  is  next  door  to  the  Villa  Cyrnos,  the  retreat  of 
the  late  Empress  Eugenie.  For  a  few  francs  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
anyone  may  go  over  it  in  the  owner's  absence;  and,  although  I  never 
met  her,  the  garden  was  a  visible  expression  of  an  undoubtedly 
charming  personality. 

"Sonnez  la  cloche"  runs  the  notice  beside  a  wrought-iron  gate, 
which  shuts  the  garden  from  the  road  above.  Through  the  interstices 
I  gazed  hungrily  at  sheets  of  color  sloping  down  to  infinite  blue  dis- 
tances of  the  sea.  An  old  lodge-keeper  answered  the  jangle  of  a  cracked 
iron  bell,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  transported  into  another  world. 

Outside  the  lodge  itself,  jasmine  and  wild  cherry  were  clothed  with 
blossom.  I  followed  the  main  drive,  bordered  with  ribbons  of  blue 
and  mauve — nemophila  and  primula — until  I  came  to  the  house. 
Opposite,  an  oblong  stone  vase  standing  on  its  own  plot  edged  with 
double  daisies  and  four  clipped  yews  at  the  corners,  spilled  cascades 
of  colored  alpines.  Behind  it,  pedestals,  supporting  stone  vases  filled 
with  oranges  and  lemons,  were  garlanded  with  trailing  creepers,  pro- 
ducing a  bacchanalian  effect  enhanced  by  the  sound  of  water  running 
into  a  stone  basin  set  among  rocks  almost  fully  hidden  by  cactus. 


From  either  side  of  the  house,  flights  of  grass  steps  led  down  to  the 
sea.  In  the  center  of  each  flight  a  carpet  of  violas  and  double  pink 
daisies  unrolled  itself  over  the  entire  length.  At  intervals  the  line  of 
steps  was  broken  by  terraces  where  more  surprises  greeted  the  eye. 

A  pergola  smothered  with  alternate  clusters  of  roses,  wistaria,  and 
lemons  swept  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  house.  On  a  stone  balus- 
trade stood  large  earthware  pots  of  intoxicating  perfume — blue  hya- 
cinths and  yellow  jonquils.  Below,  a  grass  lawn  decked  with  rose  trees 
dropped  away  towards  the  sea.  I  noticed  a  standard  seven  feet  high! 

Elsewhere  formality  was  replaced  by  natural  gardening.  Between 
the  trees,  grass  paths  were  bordered  by  clumps  of  hyacinths  and 
irises,  or  grass  would  give  place  to  the  darker  green  of  thrift,  edged 
with  waving  lines  of  Primula  obconica.  Always  there  was  a  feeling 
for  perspective — a  distant  shrine,  sharp  against  the  prevailing  back- 
ground of  dark  green,  or  of  stone  vase  supported  by  pillars  white  as 
the  waves  of  narcissus  lapping  their  feet. 

A  formal  garden,  planted  with  yew  and  box,  brought  memories  of 
Versailles;  and  a  straight  line  of  water,  reflecting  the  silent  trees 
surrounding  it,  leading  to  a  flight  of  white  marble  steps,  might  well 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Taj  Mahal. 

Bedding-out  was,  apparently,  done  without  regard  to  season,  in 
artfully  irregular  sheets;  yet  one  guessed  at  a  guiding  hand  with  a 
color  sense  behind  it  all.  Instead  of  formal  flower  beds  there  would 
be  masses  of  marigolds  or  nemesia,  to  mention  only  two.  Elsewhere 
schizanthus  and  cineraria  flourished  in  the  open,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  a  greenhouse.  Shady  spots  were  utilized  for  violets  and  lilies. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  the  garden  geranium  and  rosemary  ran  ram- 
pant over  sun-scorched  rocks. 

I  watched  the  lizards  sunning  themselves,  and  gazed  at  a  curious 

procession — hundreds  of  caterpillars, 
head  to  tail,  heedless  of  danger,  fol- 
lowing their  leader  with  a  sublime 
faith.  They  disappeared  into  a  primeval 
forest  of  lavender. 

That  night,  when  the  lights  of  Monte 
Carlo  were  a  diadem  around  the 
water's  edge,  I  ran  into  Ethel  Mannin 
in  a  cinema.  I  am  always  meeting  her 
in  unexpected  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
we  usually  end  up  by  talking  about 
life.  This  time  we  discussed  gardens  as 
well.  I  told  her  all  about  the  one  I 
had  just  seen,  and,  of  course,  she  had 
to  ask  about  mine,  which  was  just 
what  I  wanted.  After  I  had  bored  her 
for  a  while,  I  asked  out  of  politeness, 
how  hers  was  getting  on.  Now  Ethel  is 
no  novelist  in  her  Old  World  Garden, 
but  she  loves  her  cottage  with  the  Wil- 
low Tree  and,  however  far  she  wanders, 
she  likes  to  return  in  the  spring  and 
gaze  at  the  natural  undulations  she  has  so  sensibly  preserved  in  her 
garden  and  the  trees  she  so  rightly  refuses  to  cut  down,  and  also 
enjoys  doing  a  little  work  among  the  daffodils. 

And  now  that  I,  too,  have  come  back  to  London  and  rehearsals,  to 
bitter  east  winds,  and  death  roll  among  those  Lupines  that  have  not 
survived  the  damp  soggy  winter — I  sigh  no  more  for  the  impossible, 
but  wonder  whether  by  dint  of  hacking  out  the  hard  clay  I  can  per- 
suade a  few  perennial  poppies  to  remain  my  guests  for  another  season. 

Not  that  I  expect  bougainvillea  to  flower  in  my  back  garden, 
although  I  bought  a  baby  orange  tree  all  the  way  back  in  the  Blue 
Train,  and  sentimentally  sowed  some  nemophila  in  boxes  of  especially 
prepared  soil  and  placed  them  tenderly  in  the  frame!  My  gardener, 
either  from  superior  knowledge  or  an  insular  distrust  of  anything 
foreign,  including  French  seeds,  says  "They'll  never  do."  So  I 
suppose  he  will  next  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  right  and  saying, 
at  a  future  date,  "I  told  you  so."   (Continued  on  page  107) 
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Since  its  establishment  in  Indian  times, 
this,  fifty-seven  acre  estate  lias  known 
but  three  owners.  A  place  of  beautiful 
vistas,  entrancing  garden  spaces,  broad 
expanses  of  perfect   lawn,   it    is  a 
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real  example  of  tbe  tborougbly  liv- 
able country  borne.  Here,  tbe  mansion 
of  Indiana  limestone  is  seen  from  me 
rocky  knoll  of  a  little  peninsula  on  wbicb 
is  percbed  tbe  log  cabin  sbown  on  page  35 
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Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds,  although 
established  in  1929  according  to  Bailv's 
Hunting  Directory,  date  back  to  some 
years  before  that  time.  Mr.  Ely's  father  and 
mother  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  and  their  son 
started  his  fox  hunting  career  at  the  age  of 
ten.  It  was  not  so  very  many  years,  however, 
before  he  had  hounds  of  his  own,  and  in  1913, 
with  a  few  couples  of  rather  uncertain  parent- 
age, he  was  hunting  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia  over  land  belonging  to  various 
relatives.  Although  he  has  been  offered  the 
mastership  of  several  leading  hunts,  he  has 
preferred  to  hunt  his  own  hounds  with  a 
small  field,  and  has  developed  one  of  the 
leading  American  packs.  The  country  hunted 
from  his  present  kennels  at  Ambler,  Penn- 
sylvania, comprises  the  northern  portion  of 
Montgomery,  southern  Lehigh,  and  eastern 
Berks  Counties,  and  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
sport.  Parts  of  it  are  very  wild,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go  out  for  several  hours  without  see- 
ing a  soul.  One  end  is  quite  rocky  with  heavy 
woodlands,  while  another  portion  is  open  roll- 
ing grass  country,  and  the  fences  range  from 
stone  walls,  snake  fences,  and  post  and  rail 
to  brush  paneling,  chicken  coops,  and  cedars. 
A  lot  of  the  success  in  being  able  to  cross  the 
land  has  been  due  to  Mrs.  Ely's  Knitting 
Class  which  she  runs  for  the  wives  of  the 
neighboring  farmers,  well  over  a  hundred  at- 
tending each  meeting.  The  hounds  are  Welsh, 
American,  and  crossbred  and  include  several 
champions  at  the  National  Hound  Shows. 
They  hunt  both  native  red  and  gray  foxes. 


jove,  various  views  of  the  master,  whips, 
hounds,  an  J  field.   Below,  Mr.  Ely  on  Greycoat 
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The  time  is  between  1820  and  1830.  America  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  growing  pains.  While  courageous  frontiers- 
men pushed  onward  in  an  effort  to  win  the  West,  a  great 
wave  of  commercial  enterprise  and  mechanical  inventive- 
ness swept  over  the  East.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity  there 
dwelt  a  group  of  intellectuals  whose  fine  work  resulted  in  the 
blossoming  forth  of  real  American  contributions  to  the  arts. 
There  was  Washington  Irving,  writer;  John  Trumbull, 
artist;  Benjamin  Latrobe,  architect;  Nicholas  Biddle,  pub- 
lisher and  art  critic;  and  a  certain  young  man  whom  we 
are  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  in  this  group  of  contributors 
to  the  American  Arts  because  of  his  civic  pride — Henry  \Y. 
Clapp,  whose  career  we  shall  tell  you  of  briefly. 

Born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1798,  he  went  to 
New  York  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  learned  the  jewelry  and 
goldsmith  trades.  With  the  help  of  the  great  increase  in 
business  activity  in  the  East,  Mr.  Clapp  made  a  sizeable 
fortune  and  then  in  1835  moved  to  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
setts where  he  made  his  home  for  many  years. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Clapp,  the  successful  business 
man  from  the  large  city,  should  have  wanted  and  obtained 
the  finest  house  in  Greenfield.  On  November  25,  1835,  Mr. 
Clapp  purchased  what  was  the  Gould  place  and  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Henry  W.  Clapp  house,  until  1892  when 
it  was  purchased  from  the  Clapp  family  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Devens  Potter.  It  has  since  been  known  as  the  Potter 
House  and  is  a  place  of  outstanding  interest. 

No  record  remains  to  tell  how  much  Mr.  Clapp  paid  Mr. 
Elijah  H.  Gould  for  the  property,  but  it  must  have  been 
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a  very  good  price  for  even  those  times.  Mr.  Gould  had 
come  to  Greenfield  from  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  in 
1819  antl  purchased  a  store.  He  prospered  and  became 
one  of  the  town's  leading  merchants.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  town's  luckiest  merchants,  for  in  1822  he  drew  a 
prize  of  $25,000  on  a  Louisiana  Lottery  ticket. 

Perhaps  with  this  unexpected  wealth  Mr.  Gould  felt 
he  could  experiment  with  architecture  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
■location  and  interest  of  all  gentlemen.  At  any  rate  he 
purchased  the  necessary  land  and  built  the  present  Pot- 
ter House  in  the  Greek  Revival  style. 

As  architects  were  few  in  the  country,  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  person  with  sufficient  wealth  to  hire  a 
builder  who  had  the  necessary  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  fashionable  books  on  architecture.  Books  by 
James  Gibbs  and  Robert  Morris,  which  were  published 
abroad  and  showed  many  illustrations  of  the  details  of 
construction,  were  frequently  used  for  reference.  Per- 
haps that  book  "The  Country  Builders'  Assistant" 
(published  in  1797),  which  was  written  by  Asher  Ben- 
jamin, a  builder  and  resident  in  Greenfield,  and  was  so 
practical  and  widely  used  that  it  has  been  given  credit 
occasionally  for  the  greater  part  of  the  good  Colonial 
architecture  erected  in  Western  New  England,  may 
have  be<m  helpful  to  the  builders  of  the  Potter  House. 

Mr.  Gould  employed  two  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Peckham  as  foremen  to  build  the  Potter  House  but, 
after  they  had  caused  some  disturbance,  Mr.  Gould 


dismissed  them  and  took  charge  himself.  Mr.  Gould  kept  making 
new  plans  and  additions  while  the  construction  was  going  on,  much 
U)  the  disgust  of  the  workmen.  Perhaps  this  unusual  procedure  was 
partly  res[>onsible  for  the  addition  of  two  different  wings,  unusual  in 
a  Greek  Revival  type  of  house  but,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tions, a  most  pleasing  result  in  this  case. 

After  building  the  house,  Mr.  Gould  became  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  first  class  high  school  for  girls  and  sold  the  house  to  Henry 
\V.  Clapp  when  the  latter  came  to  Greenfield.  In  time  Mr.  Clapp 
became  the  president  of  five  leading  Greenfield  institutions;  built 
the  town  hall;  and  planned  the  town  reservoir.  His  house  was  the 
only  house  on  the  square  in  1835.  Mr.  Clapp  drained  and  filled  a 
ravine  in  the  square  and  set  out  the  line  of  elm  trees  which  today 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  additions  and  attractions  of  Greenfield.  Some 
of  the  elm  trees  were  replanted  as  many  as  four  times  in  order  to 
have  them  exactly  in  line. 

When  Mr.  Clapp  died  in  1869  the  property  passed  on  to  his  family 
who  sold  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Devens  Potter,  the  present 
owners,  in  1892.  Thus  this  beautiful  house  has  had  but  three  owners 
in  its  hundred  and  nine  years  of  existence — an  unusual  record. 

In  the  forty-four  years  that  the  Potter  family  have  owned  and 
lived  in  this  splendid  house,  they  have  lived  abundantly  and  in  a 


manner  befitting  the  beauty  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Many  have  been  the  great  and 
humble  who  have  gathered  within  the 
pleasant  rooms  for  festive  and  civic  meet- 
ings. Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Potter  has  been  very 
active  in  the  leadership  of  the  women's  clubs 
and  interested  in  the  D.A.R.  Many  out- 
standing men  and  women  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  other  organizations  with  which 
Mrs.  Potter  has  distinguished  affiliations 
have  enjoyed  its  hospitality  in  the  large  and 
beautifully  furnished  rooms.  This  house  has 
fully  lived  up  to  the  statement  that  archi- 
tecture must  be  practical  and  beautiful  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Today,  architecture  has  developed  many 
complications  that  were  unthought  of  when 
this  house  was  constructed.  The  best  ar- 
rangements of  radios,  telephones,  electric 
refrigerators,  electric  wiring  and  fixtures, 
plumbing  and  heating  fixtures  must  receive 
serious  consideration  if  the  resulting  house 
is  to  be  beautiful  both  within  and  without. 
Little  did  Mr.  Gould  plan  for  these  when 
he  built  the  original,  but  so  successful 
was  he  in  creating  a  practical  and  beautiful 
house  that  down  through  the  years,  it  has 
gracefully  acquired  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences which  today  mean  so  much  to  the 
-people  who  enjoy  living  here. 

There  are  twenty  rooms  including  those 
in  the  servants'  quarters  which  are  located 
in  the  ell  in  the  rear.  The  main  entrance  is 
a  lovely  Colonial  doorway  which  opens  into 
a  long  reception  hall  in  the  right  or  larger 
wing.  This  hall  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  of  the  house  and  is  joined  by  the  hall 
which  runs  parallel  through  the  middle  of 
the  house.  This  second  hall  which  is  wide 
and  beautifully  proportioned  in  size  and 
details  has  two  free  standing  columns 
(Ionic)  which  mark  the  separation  of  the 
two  halls.  A  wide  staircase  at  the  other  end 
of  this  second  hall  leads  upstairs  where  the 
several  bedrooms,  each  furnished  with  fine 
and  interesting  antique  pieces,  open  into 
each  other  from  connecting  hallways.  The 
stairs  continue  up  another  story  where  there 
is  found  an  interesting  room  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Potter's  grandson  when  he  is  home 
from  Amherst  College. 

Toward  the  front  of  the  main  building 
and  running  parallel  to  the  main  hall  is  a 
large  living  room.  This  room,  with  two  large 
fireplaces,  fine  old  mirrors  and  oil  paintings, 
piano,  and  several  splendid  old  chairs,  sug- 
gests the  repose  with  books  and  fin°r  things 
of  life  which  those  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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|N  THE  Kail,  walls  are  off-white;  pickled 
pine  furniture  is  upholstered  in  peacock 
id  white  striped  antique  satin.  This 
scheme  is  reversed  in  the  dining  room 
where  the  walls  are  peacock  green.  rug  and 
damask  curtains  off-white,  and  white  leath- 
er on  the  chairs.  The  same  scalloped 
fringe  which  trims  the  curtains  is  found  in 
the  unusual  treatment  of  the  screen.  The 
iving  room  walls  are  pale  gray  with  pink 
ceiling.  Flesh  color  and  gray  is  on  thc 
.„rniture.  Gray  hand-carved  rugs  from  the 
V'Soske  Shops.  The  har,  designed  hy 
Harold  Sterner,  is  of  aspen  wood,  match- 
ing the  dado.  Walls  are  slate  hlue  gray 
with  floor  of  dark  hlue  mastic  tile.  Lacquer 
red  chenille,  white  leather,  and  homespun 
cover    the    various    pieces    of  furniture 


The  furniture  in  tin-  conserva- 
tory (opposite  |>ny«.-.  top)  is  or 
pickled  pine.  the  rugs  of  loop 
fish  net  strinjj  hv  Alfred  1  orter. 
Antique  mirror  was  used  effec- 
tively on  the  bridge  and  bacJc- 
gommon  table  combined  with 
leather  for  the  playing  field. 
The  master  hathroom  is  oval 
with  pale  flesh  walls  and  white 
m.n-hle  floor.  The  top  of  the  tuh 
is  one  huge  piece  of  one-inch 
thick,  glass  with  silver  leaf  under- 
neath and  the  medallions  of 
heax  \  glass  which  decorate  the 
sides  are  also  hacked  with  silver 
leaf.  Flesh  color  walls  arc  carried 
into  the  dressing  room  (left), 
which  is  furnished  in  old  French 
furniture,  white  carpet,  with 
black,  marhlc  top  on  the  coffee 
tahle  for  contrast.  Tl  ic  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  lihrary 
(ahove)  is  the  sweep  of  the  win- 
dows which  open  into  the  garden 
by  das  .  and  at  night  are  completely  closed  by  brown  curtains  with  white  wool  fringe  woven  into  the 
materia  I.  Walls  are  pine  paneled  and  the  rug  is  off-white.  Brown  damask  covers  the  fireside  chairs 
while  turquoise  leather  upholsters  two  little  chairs.  Crystal  lamps  and  accessories  are  used  with  great  success 


An  assortment  of  fisli  from  the  South  S 
fishing  grounds  might  include  any  of  th< 
specimens  shown  on  this  page.  Direct! 
above,  a  fifty  pound  harracouta,  «t  the 
top  of  the  page,  two  forty  pound  sanker, 
and  at   the   right  a   thirty    pound  wah 


South  Sea  Fishing  Vignettes 

J>   Qe   WE  STALL     rT~1HE  big  game  fishing  in  the  Pacific  around  Tahiti  is 

1  quite  famous.  There  are,  however,  enormous  possi- 
bilities at  many  of  the  lesser  known  South  Sea  Islands 
which,  because  they  lie  off  the  beaten  track,  few  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  out.  Most  people,  like  myself, 
start  off  with  the  idea  that  the  fish  are  there  and  can  be 
caught,  only  to  meet  with  that  invariable  experience  in 
the  Navy  of  being  told  that  tide,  moon,  and  season  are 
just  wrong.  However,  people  were  extraordinarily  helpful 
and  provided  boats  varying  from  outrigger  canoes  to  copra 
launches,  in  which  we  had  many  amusing  days.  One  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  these  waters  is  that  you  never  know 
what  you  may  get  into,  or  what  you  are  into  until  the  fish 
show.  We  found  that  a  light  swordfish  rod,  with  300  yards 
of  twenty-six  thread  line  answered  all  purposes. 

Pago  Pago,  in  the  Samoan  group,  was  my  first  experi- 
ence, and  a  heartbreaking  one  it  was  too.  I  managed  to 
get  a  trip  in  an  open  launch  taking  supplies  to  a  lighthouse 
a  few  miles  down  the  coast.  The  crew  of  three  Samoans  had 
never  seen  a  rod  used  and  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with 
the  boat  if  we  did  hook  up.  We  had  no  local  knowledge,  so 
we  started  off  along  a  ten-fathom  bank  picked  off  the 
chart.  Putting  out  a  white  horsehair  jig,  I  had  a  strike 
and,  whatever  it  was,  it  appeared  to  come  in  quite 
easily.  Thinking  it  was  something  small,  I  tightened  the 
brake  and  reeled  in.  As  the  double  line  came  in  sight,  a  dolphin  splashed  on  the 
surface ;  I  tried  td  ease  the  brake  but  a  terrific  plunge  brought  disaster  and  the  line 
went.  I  imagine  the  fish  must  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  jig  and  half  stunned  until 
the  sight  of  the  boat  woke  him  up;  it  was  my  own  fault  anyhow.  We  went  on  and 
soon  after  had  another  strike  on  the  same  jig.  This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
a  heavy  fish  was  on,  as  he  took  off  150  yards  of  line  in  his  first  run.  Unfortunately 
the  boat  began  to  drift  down  wind  rather  fast  in  inexperienced  hands;  a  moment  of 
slack  line  and  the  hook  came  away.  This  was  most  depressing  as  it  was  certainly  a 
good  fish — probably  a  tuna.  The  natives  who  had  been  wildly  excited,  decided  there 
was  a  Jonah  aboard,  and  I'm  not  at  all  certain  that  they  didn't  think  it  was  I.  1 
changed  to  a  spoon  on  the  run  home  and  managed  to  catch  a  small  skipjack. 

At  Apia,  about  eighty  miles  away,  I  was  told  that  fishing  was  hopeless.  Someone 
very  kindly  lent  me  a  launch  one  afternoon  and  for  a  long  time  local  opinion  seemed 
to  be  correct,  although  I  have  rarely  seen  more  fishable  water:  banks  coming  up  to 
five  and  ten  fathoms,  and  shoals  of  bonito  showing  occasionally.  I  put  down  the  rod 
for  a  moment,  luckily  keeping  a  foot  on  the  butt,  when  the  reel  screamed  and  I  was 
hard  into  something.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  40-pound  wahoo,  gaffed  amid  much 
excitement  after  a  splendid  fight.  We  had  another  strike  on  the  way  back,  a  bonito. 
As  I  was  reeling  in,  I  heard  a  shout  of  "shark"  and  let  the  line  run.  He  took  it  all 
right,  and  I  found  myself  in  for  a  strenuous  hour,  with  no  harness  on,  fighting  a 
shark  of  about  300  pounds.  Holding  the  leader  getting  alongside,  I  saw  the  wire 
stranding  and  then  part.  It  was  a  good  fight,  though  I  was  stiff  for  days  afterwards. 

At  Raratonga  I  was  taken  out  by  the  Makea,  the  chief  of  the  Island.  It  was  a 
perfect  morning — cool,  dawn  just  breaking,  and  a  gentle  ripple.  We  trolled  a  flying 
fish  threaded  on  a  single  hook  about  eighty  yards  astern,  he  using  a  hand  line 
against  my  rod.  We  both  had  smashing  strikes  together.  "Kingfish,"  he  said,  and 
after  holding  his  fish  for  a  short  time,  proceeded  to  get  it  up  to  the  boat.  How  he 
did  it  on  a  line  with  his  bare  hands  I  don't  know,  as  I  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
rod.  After  a  lot  of  heavy  deep  play  I  got  him  and  we  had  a  couple  of  90-pound 
tuna.  Just  as  we  rounded  the  bows  of  the  cruiser  on  our  return,  I  got  into  a  wahoo 
which  performed  magnificently  at  high  speed,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  sailors 
on  board.  It  scaled  thirty-five  pounds. 

There  is  splendid  fishing  round  Fiji,  in  fact  all  round  the  Koro  Sea.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  near  Lautoka,  Fiji,  I  caught  my  first  sanker.  Although  its  appearance 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  a  surface  fish,  it  takes  and  fights  well.  My  best 
evening  there  I  had  two  sankers  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds,  one  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  a  barracouta  about  the  same  size. 

The  Malolo  Pass  was  another  good  ground.  Inside  the  reef  here  one  evening  I  had 
a  strike  which  the  natives  said  was  a  dum,  a  reef  fish  of  sorts.  I  let  the  line  run 
easily  for  a  few  moments  when,  about  fifty  yards  away  on  the  beam,  a  barracouta 
came  out  with  a  magnificent  jump.  It  wasn't  until  I  saw  the  white  jig  in  his  mouth 
that  I  realized  it  was  my  fish  which  had  come  right  up  on  the  line.  There  was  no 
question  of  easy  treatment  after  that,  and  we  got  him,  a  fifty-five-pound  fish.  Bar- 
racouta run  large  in  these  waters;  I  saw  the  head  of  one  which  must  have  been  close 
on  the  100-pound  mark.  The  natives  are  much  more  frightened  of  them  than  they 
are  of  sharks.  Only  last  year  a  man  had  his  arm  taken  off  at  the  shoulder  by  one, 
and  another  received  a  Royal  Humane  Society  Medal  for  his  bravery  in  trying  to 
save  him.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  the  most  magnificent  strike  of  my  experience.  We 
were  running  home  fairly  fast  with  a  teaser  out  to  see  if  we  could  raise  anything, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  "woosh"  and  an  enormous  wahoo  went  up  in  the  air  with 
the  teaser  in  his  mouth.  At  the  top  of  the  leap  he  dropped  the  teaser,  turned  over 
and  dived  in  within  four  feet  of  our  stern.  I  really  thought  he  was  coming  inboard 
at  one  time.  As  we  were  traveling  about  seven  knots  with  the  teaser  five  yards  astern, 
the  height  and  length  of  this  spectacularly  dramatic  leap  can  well  be  imagined. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier  Harris  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  use  water  on  the 
garden  side  of  the  house  for  its  own 
decorative  value.  As  we  can  see  at  the  right, 
the  lawn  is  hemmed  by  a  moat  in  which  water 
lilies  bloom.  Steps  across  the  moat  lead  into 
the  first  garden.  There  are  five  gardens  in  all, 
each  completely  enclosed  except  for  the 
entrance  into  it,  and  the  exit  from  it  into  the 
succeeding  garden.  Thus,  standing  on  the 
steps  across  the  moat,  one  may  look  down 
through  each  garden  archway  to  a  glorious 
oak  tree  beyond  the  farthest  one  standing 
like  a  giant  exclamation  mark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sinkler  chose  for  their 
place  a  forest  wilderness  near  Paoli,  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  a  large  stream  ran 
through  the  property.  They  dammed  the 
stream  to  make  a  lake  of  such  astonishing 
proportions  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  was 
manufactured.  The  house  was  placed  high 
above  it,  and  a  walled  garden  on  a  level  with 
it.  There  is  also  a  glass  door  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  house  which  frames  a  view  of  the  lake 
far  below  so  that  it  is  dramatized  from  the 
moment  one  enters  the  house.  One  end  of  the 
lake  has  been  isolated  and  filtered  into  a 
swimming  pool.  The  rest  is  traversed  by 
canoes.  Ducks  and  swans  inhabit  it,  together 
with  flamingoes  and  other  rare  specimens 
brought  back  by  the  Sinklers  from  such  far 
away  spots  as  Siam.  Directly  below  is  a  view 
of  an  artificial  and  charming  promontory, 
which  they  have  run  out  from  the  garden  steps. 
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When  Mr.  Charles  Willing  designed  and  made  the  little  fountain  and 
pool  for  his  garden,  shown  at  the  left,  he  inscribed  around  the  basin 
the  Latin  text,  "Aqua  Omnibus  Altrix  Est."  Mrs.  Willing,  a  little 
troubled,  asked  him  what  it  meant.  "I  don't  know,"  he  told  her,  "but  it's 
something  about  water,  and  anything  about  water  belongs  in  a  garden."  The 
quotation  turned  out  to  mean  that  water  was  the  nourisher  of  all  things.  Mr. 
Willing  was  untouched  by  the  fortuitousness  of  the  meaning.  "Anything," 
he  insisted,  "about  water,  is  just  right  for  a  garden." 

In  the  view  above,  we  can  see  how  Mr.  George  Widener  has  dramatized 
his  gre'enhouse  and  swimming  pool.  From  the  wall,  just  in  front  of  the  green- 
house, a  fountain  empties  into  a  simple  pool.  This  pool  spills  over  into  one 
a  little  below  it.  These  little  cascades  ripple  down  over  seven  small  pools  to 
empty  into  and  fill  the  large  octagonal  basin  which  is  the  swimming  pool. 
The  borders  are  thickly  planted  in  brilliant  colors  particularly  striking  against 
the  tall  dark  trees  and  the  combined  reflections  in  the  pools  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  musical  ripple  of  the  constantly  running  water  adds 
to  the  delight  of  the  scene  as  one  wanders  through  this  lovely  garden. 
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The  water  you  see  in  the  picture  above  is  the  same  water  that  poured  from  the  high  spout  on  the 
first  page  of  this  series.  From  the  loggia  facing  the  house,  the  water  flows  into  the  pool,  and 
guests  may  sit  behind  the  curtain  of  falling  water.  From  the  swimming  pool  the  water  is  piped 
underground  to  i  his  great  drinking  trough,  set  in  the  wall  just  behind  the  lawn  terrace,  half  way 
down  to  the  swimming  pool  from 
the  house.  The  terrace  drops  away 
on  this  side  of  the  wall  to  a  broad 
meadow  where  the  cows  and  horses 
graze.  There  is  no  more  picturesque 
sight  than  to  see  from  the  very 
formal  loggia  such  a  view  as  this 
within  a  very  few  feet.  It  is  the 
happiest  possible  preservation  of  a 
farm  in  a  formal  setting.  At  the 
right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  whose 
terrace  and  moat  we  saw  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  have  placed  their 
swimming  pool  flush  with  the  lawn 
and  used  it  as  the  only  decoration 
for  the  side  of  the  house  one  first 
approaches.  The  pool  edging  is  only 
an  unobtrusive  frame  for  the  water, 
and  that  is  almost  a  turquoise  blue. 
Furthermore,  tb^e  is  more  water 
beside  the  pool,  not  a  stream,  but 
more  of  an  irregular  canal.  A 
unique  rowboat  floats  on  the  water. 
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The  term  "wild  gardening"  does  not  mean  the  transplanting  of 
wild  flowers  into  the  border.  Nor  has  it  any  relation  to  the  idea 
of  permitting  flowers  that  should  be  cultivated  to  grow  wild 
and  unrestrained.  What  it  does  mean  is  the  establishment  of  hardy 
plants  and  bulbs  under  their  native  conditions;  which  aids  them  to 
thrive  and  take  care  of  themselves.  In  this  way  they  are  sure  to  look 
at  home  and  "give  a  poetic  suggestion  of  the  beauty  of  nature  un- 
touched by  man." 

Can  you  visualize  colonies  of  narcissi,  daffodils,  or  iris,  at  the 
margin  of  a  wood,  along  the  outer  fringes  of  a  lawn,  or  beside  a  grass 
primmed  woodland  road?  .  .  .  drifts  of  snowdrops,  scillas,  grape- 
hyacinths,  and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs  naturalized  where  the 
branches  of  the  trees  sweep  the  turf?  clumps  of  globeflowers,  lemon- 
lilies,  Siberian  iris,  or  forget-me-nots,  by  the  side  of  a  pond  or 
stream?  .  .  .  lilies  dotted  among  masses  of  shrubbery,  alpine  flowers 
in  rocky  settings,  or  other  appropriate  flowers  on  hillsides,  the  slopes 
of  sandy  dunes,  and  other  wind-swept  spots? 

Those  are  some  of  the  situations  where  flowers  can  proclaim  their 
beauty  and  then  pass  unnoticed  to  multiply  without  the  need  of 
being  dug  up,  as  when  they  are  grown  in  beds.  Wild  gardening  settles 
the  question  of  spring  gardens  and  does  away  with  the  need  of 
apologizing  for  the  dreariness  of  empty  beds  when  flowers  have 
finished  their  bloom.  In  this  way  many  parts  of  the  grounds  may 
be  made  alive  with  spring  blossoms  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  other  set  planting. 

The  aim  of  wild  gardening  is  to  establish  colonies  of  hardy  plants 
and  bulbs,  of  the  slightly  improved  varieties,  that  will  be  self-sup- 
porting. In  bringing  this  about,  it  not  only  realizes  its  cultural 
principles  of  economy  and  permanence  but  does  so  through  pref- 
erence, not  from  necessity. 

First  of  all,  Nature  gets  her  showiest  effects  through  solid  masses 
and  not  individual  perfection.  Consequently,  as  the  unnamed 
varieties  (which  more  truly  represent  a  mode  of  living  worked  out 
by  ages  of  struggle)  are  at  the  same  time  cheaper  than  the  double 
and  round-petaled  flowers  that  signify  the  more  cultivated  sorts,  the 
first  cost  is  reduced  practically  to  a  minimum.  Secondly,  being  fitted 
to  care  for  themselves,  they  eliminate  the  expense  of  upkeep. 
Altogether,  hardy  bulbs  are  the  most  appropriate  for  home  use  as 
they  are  less  costly,  and  easier  for  the  amateur  to  cultivate  than 
other  classes  of  plants,  while  their  cheer  at  the  first  breath  of  spring 
is  most  welcome  to  every  flower  lover. 

For  informal  planting,  under  trees,  and  at  the  margin  of  lawns, 
the  most  artistic  effects  are  obtained  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  in 
drifts.  This  is  done  by  strewing  the  bulbs  in  one  general  direction, 
so  that  the  planting  decreases  in  number,  size,  and  density  as  it 
recedes  from  the  main  mass.  This  suggests  that  they  have  sprung  from 
seed  scattered  by  the  prevailing  winds. 

Each  of  the  other  styles  of  naturalistic  gardening  has  a  similar 
aim — to  have  the  flowers  look  and  feel  natural.  For  only  under  con- 
ditions suitable  to  the  health  of  a  plant  can  it  be  expected  to  bloom 
as  it  should.  In  fact,  the  satisfaction  which  has  been  derived  by  the 
adoption  of  rock,  water,  and  other  such  types  of  planting  has  re- 
sulted from  the  wisdom  of  not  attempting  to  grow  all  plants  under 
the  same  conditions  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

While  it  requires  skill  to  accomplish  these  naturalistic  settings 
within  a  limited  space,  since  Nature  herself  has  no  bounds,  success 
depends  chiefly  on  the  association  and  massing  of  plants  and  their 
right  relation  to  other  things.  This  is  called  ecology  (plant  asso- 
ciation); and  it  demonstrates  the  very  idea  out  of  which  "wild 
gardening"  has  sprung.  That  is  to  say,  the  reason  why  certain  vege- 
tation is  always  found  together  is  based  primarily  on  soil  conditions. 


For  example,  it  can  be  considered  a  foregone  conclusion  that  where- 
ever  elm,  ash,  willow,  and  paper  birch  are  found  in  the  same  vicinity, 
the  soil  will  be  naturally  moist;  that  on  hillsides  you  are  sure  to 
find  together  juniper,  gray  birch,  white  pine,  and  sumach.  On 
ledges,  scrub  oak,  elder,  witchhazel,  and  blueberry  are  most  frequent; 
and  in  woodland  stretches,  alder,  beech,  poplar,  and  dockmackie 
form  an  equally  familiar  group. 

With  flowers,  although  they  will  thrive  under  more  varied  con- 
ditions because,  under  cultivation,  they  do  not  depend  entirely  on 
natural  resources,  it  is  quite  certain  that  only  moisture-loving  plants 
can  endure  continually  wet  feet. 

Hence,  as  experience  has  revealed  the  satisfaction  of  following 
these  distinct  plant  preferences,  there  has  evolved  the  development 
of  named  gardens.  Rock,  alpine,  or  wall  gardens,  for  instance,  ire 
really  just  different  methods  of  growing  mountainside  flowers  that 
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enjoy  well-drained  soil  and  are  used  to  the  exposure  to  wind  and 
sun.  Until  they  were  planted  in  this  way  many  of  these  attractive 
plants  had  never  before  gained  a  place  in  the  garden.  Bog,  water, 
and  aquatic  gardens  are  the  various  ways  of  utilizing  water  loving 
plants;  and  other  ways  that  involve  the  shelter  of  partial  shade  and 
the  moisture  of  richer  soil  have  come  to  be  known  as  wild  gardens. 

For  rocky  effects,  part  of  the  beauty  lies  in  seeing  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  rock.  The  plant  arrangements  are  determined  largely 
by  the  position  of  the  soil  pockets.  Besides  the  usual  rockfoils, 
pyssums,  phlox,  arabis,  thyme,  and  dianthus,  there  are  others  that 
flower  profusely  or  hold  their  bloom  over  a  long  season.  Among  this 
latter  group  the  following  are  found: 

Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule) — In  white  and  colors.  Late 
April  to  mid  June — late  August  and  September;  9  to  15  inches;  sun. 
Large  cup-shape  flower  on  long  leafless  stems.  Treat  as  a  biennial. 


In  llimc  Iwu  ll<  iiliiu  nlx  wi  ll  <  lioii  n  fin  I-. 
plan  In  nifli  ii  flit  Inns  nl  iiiiU'f'0|i|>ing 
li  <l};i  s,  mill  ill  ill-,  n|  m  illiio,  il.iffmliL, 
mn  l<  ii*iu«,  iiutl  oiluT  »|»i  injj  flower* 
l.i  i   l.i.  I.    ili.     II.....    nl  a    •....,<  1 1.,  i ,.  I  awnlc 


Homed   Violet    (Viola  rornuta) 
White  and  violet  shades.  Late  April 
until  frost;  5  to  H  inches;  sun  or  half 
shade. 

Carpathian  Harebell  (Campanula 
carpatica) — Pretty  and  free-flowering. 
Late  June  to  late  August;  9  to  18 
inches;  sun.  Neat  and  compact. 

Perennial  Flax  (Linum  perenne) — 
Free  and  continuous  bloom;  mid  May 
to  August;  1  to  V/i  feet;  sun  or  half 
shade;  blue.  Delicate  flowers  borne  on 
slender  leafy  stem;  light  and  feathery 
in  effect. 

Alpine,  Thrift  (Statice  alpina) — 
Late  April  to  mid  June;  6  to  9  inches; 
sun.  Pinkish  lavender  flowers  in  com- 
pact heads  spring  from  cushions  of 
needle-like  evergreen  foliage.  Blooms 
freely  and  is  of  easy  culture. 

Stonecrop  (Sedum  acre) — Late  May 
and  June;  2  to  3  inches.  Sun  or  half 
shade.  Yellow.  Useful  dwarf  plant 
covered  with  starry  flowers  on  creep- 
ing stems. 

White  Stonecrop  (Sedum  album) — 
Mid  July  to  late  August;  4  to  6 
inches;  sun  or  half  shade.  Starry 
cream-white  flowers  in  clusters;  dense 
pulpy  pale  green  foliage. 

Showy  Sedum  (Sedum  spectabile) — 
Late  August  to  mid  September;  V/t  to 
2  feet;  sun.  Rose-colored;  foliage  gray, 
in  mass.  Attractive. 

Pink  Hyacinth  Squill  (Scilla  hya- 
cinthoides  rosea) — August;  1  to  1/j 
feet;  half  shade.  Flesh  colored;  bloom 
in  profusion.  Fnrich  soil  with  manure. 

Greek  Valerian  (Polemonium  rep- 
tans) — Late  April  to  early  June;  6  to 
8  inches;  half  shade.  The  best  pale 
blue  low  perennial. 

Water  gardens  should  include  water 
plants,  water-side  plants,  and  others 
that  seek  moisture.  Many  fine  her- 
baceous plants  like  globeflower,  yar- 
row, daylily,  lupine,  monkshood,  and 
the  Irises  sibirica,  pseudacorus,  laevi- 
gata, and  kaempferi,  thrive  best  in  moist  soil  and  are  not  as  apt  to 
spread  as  freely  as  water  plants.  They  are,  too,  a  relief  from  the 
monotonous  vegetation  often  seen  around  the  margin  of  water.  Water 
is  most  effective  where  it  can  reflect  light  on  the  landscape:  and 
there  is  nothing  more  picturesque  than  the  running  water  of  a  brook 
or  rill  that  looks  so  clean  and  sounds  so  cheerful.  To  arch  its  banks 
with  plants  makes  a  pleasing  picture,  for  any  strip  of  land  beside  a 
stream,  lake,  or  pond  offers  enchanting  opportunity  for  an  attractive 
water  garden  gay  with  a  variety  of  blooms  and  ferns. 

This  could  be  made  into  a  little  retreat  for  rhododendrons,  laurel, 
lilies,  grasses,  and  ferns.  The  last  named  add  a  delightful  touch  to 
the  landscape  and  should  not  be  stowed  away  in  obscure  corners. 
Their  beauty  can  be  improved  if  the  larger  kinds  grow  among  and 
emerge  above  plants  of  dwarfer  habit  which  tend  to  check  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil  during  hot  weather.  {Continued  on  page  106) 
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To  Little 

Known 

Regions 

IN  ENGLAND 

and 

IN  EUROPE 


In  the  circle,  an  English  canoeist  repairs  a  collapsihle  canoe  hy  a 
German  hackwater.  The  arrow  points  the  way  for  canoeists  to 
descend  the  weir.  The  turhulent  rapids  are   on    the  River  Circfa 


Canoeing,  you  will  find,  teaches  you  those  clean  perceptions  of 
of  what  is  nice  and  what  is  not,  what  is  interesting  and  what 
is  dull.  It  will  save  you  from  the  bear's  hug  of  custom  which 
gradually  squeezes  the  life  out  of  a  man's  soul  so  that  his  business, 
and  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  business,  tends  to  become  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  everything.  To  know  what  you  prefer — and  for  my- 
self canoeing  is  my  great  mecca — instead  of  merely  sitting  quietly 
on  an  office  chair  and  saying  Amen  to  what  the  world  says  you  ought 
to  prefer,  is  to  keep  your  spirit  alive  to  the  fullness  of  life.  If  it  is 
true  that  "a  man  is  the  happier  for  life  for  having  once  made  an 
agreeable  tour,"  a  state  something  like  permanent  gratification 
should  follow  a  voyage  down  a  beautiful  river. 

During  the  last  few  years,  very  many  who  love  the  "unforgettable 
rotten  river  smell,"  have  taken  up  canoeing  either  for  the  first  time 
or  once  more,  and  it  is  the  new  invention  of  the  collapsible  canoe 
which,  more  often  than  not,  has  induced  them  to  do  so.  The  prac- 
tice of  canoeing  has  had  many  spurts  since  the  1860's,  when  Captain 
MacGregor  set  thousands  of  boys  paddling  on  inland  waters  over 
in  England  and  taught  them  the  joy  of  this  grand  sport. 

My  main  object  is  to  show  you  the  great  advantages  of  canoeing 
as  a  means  of  travel  into  out  of  the  way  places,  but  I  must  first  say 
a  few  words  about  the  collapsible  canoe.  This  craft  has  brought  500,- 
000  canoeing  supporters  on  to  German  rivers  alone.  It  can  be  fitted 
together  easily,  and  dismantled,  and  when  in  the  latter  state,  packs 
into  two  separate  carrying  bags  for  postage. 

Then,  too,  I  must  give  a  little  advice  to  beginners.  Do  not  be 
too  eager  to  try  your  luck  on  rapid  rivers,  but  rather  start  on  canals 
and  slow  waters,  or  you  may  easily  suffer  the  same  fate  that  befell 
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me  on  an  early  voyage,  many  years  ago.  In  relating  this  incident 
I  can  fall  into  line  with  my  main  theme  which  has  prompted  this 
article,  and  that  is  to  seek  for  little  known  rivers. 

I  was  staying  one  autumn  at  Threlkeld,  a  charming  little  village 
in  the  English  Lake  District,  situated  on  the  River  Greta.  Chiefly 
because  no  craft  had  ever  attempted  to  make  a  passage  down  this 
river,  I  took  my  canoe  up  north  with  me  and  hoped  to  find  the  river 
in  spate.  In  summer,  of  course,  such  a  trip  would  have  been  im- 
possible, for  the  Greta  at  this  season  just  "greets"  or  cries  over  its 
pebbles,  but  in  October  I  knew  full  well  that  mountain  rivers  can 
rise  and  fall  several  feet  in  a  few  hours.  I  found,  upon  arriving  at 
Threlkeld,  that  the  river  was  not  quite  high  enough,  but  two  days 
of  continuous  rain  soon  put  me  in  high  spirits.  My  companion  and 
I  assembled  our  canoe  late  one  wet  afternoon,  and  left  it  in  a  wood 
belonging  to  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Tatters,  M.F.H.  to  the  Blencathra 
pack.  We  had  everything  in  readiness  and  were  eager  to  be  off. 

The  Fates,  I  felt,  were  on  my  side  when  it  poured  all  night,  and 
I  went  down  to  the  river  early  next  morning  full  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement. Within  a  few  moments  of  launching  and  fixing  the  spray- 
covers  we  found  ourselves  being  swept  down  the  river  at  a  tremendous 
pace.  Now  and  again  we  would  get  caught  on  a  submerged  rock, 
hang  sickeningly  for  a  moment  while  the  water  threatened  to  sweep 
us  broadside  to  the  stream — always  an  untoward  happening  in  a 
rapid — and  then  slide  off  just  as  we  seemed  doomed.  We  spoke  little 
— in  fact  I  seem  to  recollect  that  the  only  words  that  passed  between 
us  were  when  I  had  to  give  some  quick  direction  as  a  boulder  sud- 
denly appeared  in  front  of  the  canoe. 

As  the  river  grew  even  swifter  and  rocks  became  more  numerous, 
it  was  apparent  that  we  could  not  get  to  either  bank  safely.  However, 
the  heavy  roar  of  a  fall  ahead  urged  us  to  make  an  attempt  to  land. 
By  sheer  bad  luck,  some  ten  yards  above  the  fall,  despite  the  speed 
of  the  river,  the  front  of  the  canoe  became  fast.  In  a  moment  we  had 
capsized  and,  when  I  came  to  the  surface,  I  was  amazed  to  discover 
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that  I  had  die. ids  hern  -.wept  over  thr  (all  ami  n  wan  (inly  with  extreme  difficulty 
thai  I  i  rat  bed  Ihr  shore.  My  friend  had  nint  h  the  same  fxprrirm  c  anil  Ihr  <  auoc 
wan  smashed  ti>  piei  < ■  ..  though  wr  weie  rvrnlnally  able  In  salvage  Ihr  envelope! 

||tti>Ki  I  -i.nl  a  MiyaRCona  river  I  always  find  Ihr  question:  "How  high  tip  tan 
I)  |  .lui  keeping  inr  |><hmh'.  over  maps,  ami  studying  thr  conditions  (if  the 
watei  neai  the  soutic  foi  il  is  here  that  heatily  ami  excitement  are  In  lie  found,  I 
have  alwavs  hail,  ami  alwa\s  will  have,  an  intense  love  fm  a  river  where  it  runs 
small  ami  swiltly  U'tween  the  bents  and  the  heather  of  1*1  n^lish  fells.  In  such  places, 
white  rivers  are  Imm n,  should  also  he  born  the  love  of  rivers.  Thr  upper  reaches,  I 
n^ree,  air  oltcn  studdrd  with  rapids,  hut  these  only  add  /.est  to  your  voyage.  To  feel 
.1  trentoi  as  .1  serious  rapid  approaches  is  no  disgrace.  Who  has  not  li  lt  a  greater 
dubiety  in  a  dentist's  ante  room,  or  just  In-fore  lite  start  of  a  race? 

One  of  my  most  interesting  trips  during  my  early  canoeing  days  was  down  thr 
upper  reaihes  of  the  River  Wye  which,  it. has  been  claimed,  meanders  through  the 
lovelies!  valley  m  I'ligland.  Certainly  in  spring  there  can  be  few  finer  sights  than 
ihr  woodrd  banks  of  the  I'pper  and  Lower  Wye,  with  their  carpel  of  bluebells  lit 
up  by  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine.  The  few  people  who  have  covered  this  river  by 
canoe  usually  start  at  Hay.  but  I  went  thirty  miles  higher  up  and  launched  my  canoe 
at  Builth  Wells,  an  admirable  starting  point,  as  there  is  an  old  shed  just  lielov  the 
bridge,  where  your  canoe  can  be  dry-docked  pending  the  start  of  the  adventure. 
Besides,  the  Builth  folk  make  it  their  business  in  he  helpful,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  pi  at  lit  ally  the  whole  population  assembles  on  the  river  hank  to  watch 
you  putting  your  boat  together.  (Here  I  assume  that  my  reader  is  using  a  collapsible 
canoe.)  It  seems  to  be  a  time  of  high  excitement  for  everyone. 

Their  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  tell  you  of  a  fellow  canoeist  who  started  from  just 
above  the  town,  capsi/ed  in  a  rapid  and 
lost  his  wallet  containing  £10.  Apart 
from  this  "cheerful'-  news,  the  local  re- 
porter collects  your  past  history — 
whether  for  an  obituary  notice  or  not  is 
never  made  quite  clear,  and  the  district 
press  photographer  comes  down  to  the 
river  hank  to  see  you  off  in  the  early- 
hours  of  the  morning. 

The  portion  of  the  valley  between 
Builth  and  Hay,  though  less  spectacular 
than  the  final  reaches,  is  yet  rich  in 
gentle  beauty.  About  three  miles  below 
Builth  Bridge  you  find  your  first  rapid 
which,  on  a  spring  flood,  is  not  very 
fearsome.  The  thing  to  remember,  how- 
ever, is  that  no  two  rapids  are  ever 
quite  the  same,  nor — which  is  more 
important — is  the  same  rapid  at  all  the 
same  in  different  states  of  water. 

It  is  as  you  approach  Aberedw,  op- 
posite Alltmawr,  which  has  an  ancient 
church  only  ^5  feet  in  length,  that  you 
will  be  nearing  the  biggest  thrill  the 
Wye  has  to  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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unlike  most 
conventional 
garden  pieces 


On  oppo«ilt    i"'  '"    "I  »e\ertd 

thah  on  ili.    I  alt    I  oie«l,  IlliiloUi 
Road  I     ni  < >l  Mr.  Ml... i  I  I. 

|,.«L.i.  Mn>\«  ilu  »U|«i>«il  l»ii»«-  of 

clipped  privet,  ilu  ;:il.l.<l  *keletnn 
glolu  i»  surmounted  l»>  «>  wind-  or 
«,  ,iil.«  i  \  .in.  .  I  lu  axis  of  the  globe 
«,  i  \ .  ■*  as  a  nni«|ii«'  »t\le  to  murk 
tin  |<as»iug  hour*  OO  tli*-  me  ltd 

Right,  also  on  tlir  I  inker  mtntt  . 
1  ll|>\  of  II  I  .111.11  I.  .1 .1.  ..I.I  I  dropout 
atone  t  luL  1 1  if  Mirutniiuting  sphere 
,iii.l  nuiltiplf  plum  -  .  'i  -  tlif  -mi 
if  .nliny .  lli.  acuaonill  shadow  nio\  f - 
im  nt  nt  tin-  poles,  ami  the  lime  ut 

fifix -»•  i.'lii  principal  ciiie*  im  I  mm 
Pot— t   \\  iili  it*  .in...lf".  conpuMd 

hx  ilu-  tiatroiiomer  of  I  lit-  Aillfr 
Plane titi  iiiiii.  do*  sundial  is  oitf  of 
four    of   bit*   deaign    in   llif  world 

I  if  low .  u  mf  inl  dial  in  a  (  oanM  In  ill 
garden  in  which  llif  mixed  xui  l.i.  . 

■non  wltifli  tin-  linca  of  tin-  noun 
arc  Inscribed  is  held  between  the 
wing"  of  the  grotc*«pie  bird  whose 
elongated  bill  form*  the  stxlc  or 
shadow -caatim;  member  of  the  thai 
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'an  you  hit  a  grouse?"  said  McGinley.  "Can  I  hit  a  grouse?"  and  I  turned  the  simple 
question  into  an  implied  slur  on  my  marksmanship.  "Of  course  I  can  hit  a 
grouse."  "Well,  then,  that's  all  that's  necessary,"  and  McGinley  turned  his  six  feet  of 
whipcord  length  in  the  direction  of  his  kennels. 
Although  I  had  known  "Mac"  for  some  years,  I  had  never  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  hunt- 
ing with  him.  His  reputation  with  his  fowling  piece  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  was  attributed  to  Wild  Bill 
Hickock  and  his  famous  45s.  Numerous  were  the  tales  told  of  McGinley's  prowess  as  a  shot  and  how  the  odds  on 
the  proverbial  celluloid  dog  were  infinitely  greater  than  on  a  grouse  which  flushed  in  front  of  him.  I  personally  had 
hunted  partridge  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  the  casualty  list,  even  if  compiled 
from  the  complete  catalogue  of  my  hunting  experiences,  was  far  from  awe  inspiring.  Still — 

McGinley  returned  with  his  famous  setter  bitch  Humdinger,  as  sweet  a  little  dog  as  ever  retrieved  a  bird. 
Beside  her,  my  elephantine  setter  Sam  looked  grotesque  and  out  of  place — somewhat  like  a  St.  Bernard  entered  in 
a  whippet  race.  No  insult  meant,  Sam.  You're  a  great  dog  for  all  that! 

We  loaded  our  two  dogs  into  the  station  wagon  and  bumped  merrily  down  the  hill  en  route  to  one  of  Mac's 
carefully  guarded  covers.  I  realized  that  in  this  respect  the  sportsmen  of  Maine  are  no  different  from  those  of 
other  localities.  A  man  may  break  bread  with  you  beneath  his  own  roof  and  thus  he  establishes  you  as  his 
friend.  He  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  offer  you  the  use  of  his  dog,  which  you  will  gratefully  refuse,  but  when  he 
makes  the  truly  magnificent  gesture  of  taking  you  to  one  of  his  favorite  covers — well  Damon  probably  pulled 
that  one  on  Pythias.  In  other  words,  you  can  truly  call  that  man  "friend." 

As  we  slipped  into  a  little  valley  and  breasted  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  I  could  see  far  off,  under  the  clear 
blue  of  the  October  skies,  the  shining,  snow-clad  peak  of  Kathadin.  Late  rains  had  stripped  the  trees  of  their 


brilliant  lolnge  ami  the  (lumps  of  while  harked  bin  lies  rose  like 

iriiuit.tl    I'l  t'l<        l,    MM   I    till'    I'M  ill    ,11  Mini    ill    |  In-    |lilH-S   .Mill    bill  lies. 

IriMiK  the  in  mi  mill  ur  entered  .1  lumber  trail,  tin-  ruts  and  hog 
hole  ol  whuh  held  I'ui  lew  terrors  for  the  charioteer  who,  some- 
whit  like  tin-  gallant  loihiuvar,  "stayed  nut  for  brake  or  stopped 
not  lot  ■»! > >nr,    ami  ill  the  end  we  arrived  at  out  destination. 

l.uii-.  were  removed  from  ta  .e  .,  shells  plaeed  in  pockets,  and 
finally  the  dogs  wete  hl.ei  iled  Iroin  their  trales.  A  sort  of  a  liasin 
|»V  before  lis,  a  basin  in  whi«h  unw  long,  rank  grass  interspersed 
with  oases  ol  alders  Ibis  pcculiai  indentation  in  the  earth  was  girt 
with  Itirehes   I  he  whole  layout  looked  discounting  to  me. 

I  endeavored  to  follow  the  switt  progress  of  my  companion  through 
the  grass,  hearing  the  tinkling  of  the  hells  on  the  dons'  collars  hut 
rarely  seeing  them   Finally  we  heard  hut  one 
Humdinger's  got  a  |*>int,''  said  McGinley. 

•  White'''  was  my  natural  <|iiery.  -* 

"  That's  for  us  to  find  out,  hut  I  think  she's  over  on  your  left." 

"Right-o,"  and  I  began  heaving  myself  through  the  grass  in  a 
southerly  direction  I  had  progressed  some  fifty  feet,  when  I  tumbled 
OVfi  a  Ion  lying  submerged  ii\  the  grass,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
catch  mvscll  and  then.  giving  up  the  idea  as  an  impossibility, 
lurched  forward  and  fell  on  top  of  Humdinger,  who  was  on  point. 
The  dog  yelped  as  I  i  rashed  down,  while  to  my  ears  came  the  twitter 
of  a  flushing  woodcock.  A  second  lattT  ft  sharp  report  and  Mac's 
command  to  the  dog  to  fetch.  I  arose  in  time  to  see  the  little  bitch 
retrieve  the  dead  bird  and  place  it  in  her  master's  hand. 

A  bit  shaken  by  the  fall,  I  rejoiced  in  the  fad  thai  my  twenty 
gage  had  suffered  no  injury  and.  having  congratulated  my  companion 
on  what  must  have  been  a  long  shot,  we  resumed  our  trek.  Finally 
we  came  to  a  brook,  a  winding,  hog-like  affair  with  slippery  banks. 
On  the  far  shore  by  a  clump  of  alders,  the  two  mired  dogs  stood  on 
point.  I  looked  quest  ioningly  for  a  log  or  stepping  stones  by  which 
we  might  cross,  but  there  were  none  in  evidence.  "I  guess,  it's  our 
ni«>\e.  said  Mac  and  stepped  cautiously  into  the  dark,  sluggish  cur- 
rent I  watched  him  wade  out,  the  water  coming  half  way  up  his 
thighs.  I  did  not  realize  its  icy  temperature,  however,  until  I  stepped 
down  and  felt  the  sudden  shock  as  the  water  ran  down  over  the 
tops  of  my  high  hunting  shoes.  Another  step  and  it  reached  above 
my  knees,  leaving  me  gasping. 

"You  know,  Mac — "  I  began. 

The  sentence  was  never  finished  because  the  bird,  alarmed  by  my 
voice,  flushed  and  flew  towards  the  distant  birches.  The  action  of 
throwing  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance 
and  I  narrowly  missed  sitting  down  in  the  stream.  Mac's  gun  swept 
up  and,  standing  hip  deep  in  the  chilling  flood,  he  knocked  that  bird 
into  a  whirling  pinwheel  of  feathers.  Both  dogs  dashed  away  to  find 
the  bird,  while  1  stood  in  mute  amazement  at  my  friend's  prowess. 
"Nothing  hard  about  that  shot,"  he  said,  reading  my  thoughts.  "It 
was  all  in  the  open." 

Humdinger  had  found  the  bird  and  was  bringing  it  in,  Sam  racing 
beside  her.  We  finished  wading  the  stream  and  squelched  up  the 
bank,  the  water  dripping  from  our  sodden  clothing.  We  skirted  the 
stream  for  a  considerable  distance  and,  following  my  usual  procedure, 
I  discovered  two  muskrat  holes  in  which  to  fall.  No  more  birds  were 
found  and  finally  we  reached  firmer  footing  among  the  birches. 

Suddenly  1  saw  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tamarack  tree,  a 
round,  black  object  about  the  size  of  a  silk  hat.  It  moved  ponder- 
ously and  1  recognized  my  arch  enemy — a  porcupine.  With  feelings 


"I  fiendish  exultation,  I  approached  the  tree,  elevated  the  barrel 
of  my  little  gun,  and  pressed  the  trigger.  Mown  the  animal  fame 
crashing,  his  advent  heralded  by  a  shower  of  quills.  A  gurgle  or  two 
ami  his  soul  had  lied  lo  that  proverbial  realm. 

I  In  1 1-  are  some  flogs  who  have  stiffif  ienl  intelligent  e  lo  leave  I  he  e 

pests  al  •,  bill  most  of  the  setters  that  I  have  owned  invariably 

have  shown  a  ravening  hale  that  not  even  a  mouthful  of  quill  tould 
diminish.  I  have  spent  many  hours  extracting  these  barbed  spines 
with  the  pliers  that  I  t  arry  for  that  purpose.  Their  faculty  for  travel 
ing  through  skin  and  flesh,  aided  no  doubt  by  circulation,  is  astound- 
ing. I  have  had  one  go  through  a  dog's  lip  in  the  time  that  it  has 
taken  me  to  go  to  the  house,  find  the  pliers,  and  return  a  mailer  of 
perhaps  half  an  hour. 

( )ne  entered  the  roof  of  a  young  dog's  mouth,  traveled  upwards, 
and  emerged  some  weeks  later  above  his  eye,  fortunately  not  injuring 
the  optic  nerve.  There  have  been  several  cases  on  record  where  quills 
have  entered  between  a  dog's  ribs  and  eventually  pierced  his  heart, 
causing  instant  death.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  average 
sportsman  who  meets  a  porcupine  allows  him  but  short  shrift.  The 
shrift  is  even  shorter  should  tine  of  these  selfsame  Nimrods  happen 
to  sit  tlown  in  some  spot  where  a  porcupine  has  roosted.  The  memory 
of  such  a  mishap  is  a  lasting  one. 

A  whistle  from  Mac  directed  my  steps  in  his  direction  and  it  was 
but  a  short  distance  when  I  saw  both  dogs  trailing  cautiously  up  a 
slope  that  was  red  with  wintergreen  berries.  It  was  grouse  scent  but 
the  report  of  my  gun  must  have  certainly  flushed  any  bird  in  our 
vicinity.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch  the  little  bitch  work  while  Sam  fol- 
lowed her.  She  would  crawl  forward,  hesitate,  and  point  while  he, 
slinking  along  like  some  great  blotched  leopard,  would  back  her. 
Following  the  dogs,  we  finally  topped  the  rise,  described  a  half  circle 
and  then  began  to  descend  to  where  a  gnarled  old  apple  tree  grew 
in  an  opening.  Thinking  to  fool  the  wily  old  bird,  I  circled  below 
the  tree  and  took  up  my  stand  just  in  case  he  flushed  and  flew  across 
the  opening  towards  safety. 

I  decided  that  should  he  adopt  those  tactics,  he  would  be  a  dead 
bird;  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  Then  I  heard  Mac  yell,  "mark." 
There  came  the  roar  of  wings  and  a  large  grouse  sailed  out  of  the 
thicket  and  was  outlined  against  the  sky.  A  shot  in  a  thousand. 
"Bang"  and  the  partridge  skimmed  on.  One  more  chance.  This  was 
no  snap  shot,  the  barrels  would  be  trained  on  him  and,  as  I  pulled, 
he  banked  sharply  to  the  left  and  the  entire  pattern  must  have 
missed  him  by  several  feet.  "Can  you  hit  a  grouse?"  and  McGinley's 
words  rang  in  my  ears. 

I  sat  down  on  a  rock,  my  gun  between  my  knees,  and  contemplated 
the  far-flung  landscape  with  unseeing  eyes.  How  could  I  have  missed 
that  grouse?  And  how  many  times  have  I  asked  myself  that  same 
question?  McGinley  strode  from  the  cover  and  I  could  feel  his  accus- 
ing eye  boring  into  the  back  of  my  neck. 

"Did  you  get  him?" 

I  searched  desperately  in  my  mind  for  some  plausible  alibi.  There 
was  none. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  missed  him  clean." 

A  silence  ensued  for  several  seconds. 

"Well,  never  mind.  The  best  of  us  miss  at  times." 

I  felt  cheered  at  the  reprieve  and  yet  the  "at  times"  indicated 
clearly  that  a  repetition  of  my  recent  performance  could  not  be 
condoned.  There  would,  in  fact,  be  but  little  hope  for  me  in  the 
estimation  of  one  Frank  McGinley.    (Continued  on  page  88) 
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erraces  by  Ellen  Shipman  stretch  in  love- 
'  vistas  from  the  house  into  the  distance, 
ooliing  hack,  one  is  charmed  by  the 
eautiful  setting  with  its  well-placed  trees, 
edges,  terraces,  and  foliage,  certainly 
lanned  for  beauty.  A.t  the  left  above  is 
hown  a  view  of  house  from  the  lily  pond 


M.  S.  Wood 


The  rainy  season  with  its  floods  and  pestilence  that  has  taken 
the  place  of  winter  this  year  can't  last  forever,  or  at  least  it 
_^  never  has  before.  When  the  sun  shines  once  more  and  the  green 
things  grow  in  the  fields  once  again,  there  are  prospects  of  the  best 
season  of  sport  that  we  have  seen  in  many  a  year.  While  this  last 
month  has  been  very  quiet  as  far  as  outdoor  activities  are  concerned, 
all  sorts  of  plotting  and  planning  have  been  going  on,  and  with  the 
first  of  spring  things  will  start  to  happen.  Indoor  events  are  in  full 
swing  with  some  successful  indoor  horse  shows  and  indoor  polo.  The 
play-off  for  the  Squadron  A  Cup  starts  on  the  sixth  of  March  at 
Squadrons  A  and  C  armories.  A  record  breaking  entry  is  coming  in 
for  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  show  as  we  write,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  at  a  loss  to  find  room  for  all  the  dogs,  or  to  find  some  way 
to  stop  the  deluge  of  entries  that  pours  in  with  every  mail.  However, 
you  undoubtedly  were  there,  having  been  wedged  in  the  milling  mass 
of  humanity  around  the  show  rings  and  in  the  bedlam  downstairs  in 
the  Garden,  and  by  this  time  know  all. 

NEW  STEEPLECHASING  RULES::  With  the  new  French  jumpers, 
the  new  racing  rules,  and  one  thing  and  another,  the  Steeplechasing 
game  has  made  more  progress  than  any  other  field  of  endeavor.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  amateur  riders  were  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  amateurs  in  other  sports,  the  situation  as  it  was  being  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  professional  trainers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  many 
of  the  amateurs  were  operating  licensed  training  stables  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  a  professional  trainer  to  find  an  amateur  to  ride 
his  horse  as  they  had  so  many  of  their  own.  Of  course  those  with 
amateur  standing  under  the  old  ruling  will  retain  it  under  the  new. 
It  will  affect  only  the  riders  licensed  from  1937  on,  and  they  will 
only  be  allowed  to  train  the  horses  that  they  own  personally.  The 
private  sweepstake  ruling  has  also  been  made  more  strict,  and  the 
fee  for  sanction  from  the  Hunts  Committee  has  been  raised.  The 
dates  for  the  hunt  races  haven't  been  assigned  as  yet,  but  they  will 
be  made  public  about  the  12  th  of  February.  The  National  Steeple- 
chase and  Hunt  Association  reelected  Henry  W.  Bull  president,  and 
also  passed  on  licenses  for  quite  a  group  of  amateur  riders  and 
trainers  at  their  annual  meeting. 

FRENCH  STEEPLECHASERS::  We  went  down  to  Belmont  to  have 
a  look  at  the  French  jumpers  before  they  were  distributed,  and  to 
attend  the  drawing.  During  the  luncheon  that  preceded  the  draw  for 
the  horses  the  Widener  "kitchen"  seethed  with  a  mixture  of  all  the 
well-known  horsey  folk  that  you  have  ever  heard  of,  tobacco  smoke, 
and  rumors  concerning  the  horses.  The  committee,  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Bostwick,  F.  Skiddy  von  Stade,  and  Harold  E.  Talbot,  guarded  the 
records  of  the  horses  with  their  lives.  Even  the  stablemen  and  grooms 
who  took  care  of  the  horses  scarcely  knew  which  was  which,  making 
the  subscription  a  scrupulously  fair  and  sporting  gamble  all  the 
way  through.  Even  now  that  the  horses  have  been  distributed  and 
the  records  examined  no  one  really  knows  so  very  much  more.  Not 
until  the  series  of  special  races  planned  for  them  during  next  season 
will  we  know  for  sure  which  one  or  ones  are  really  the  best. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  they  will  give  steeplechasing 
a  tremendous  impetus  at  the  big  tracks  as  well  as  at  the  hunt  races. 


A  good  retrieve  somewhere  in  Great  Britain:  an 
English  Springer  carrying  a  teal.  Below,  Dilwyne 
MontauL  Pilot,  voted  the  outstanding  retriever  of 
the  year,  delivering  a  pheasant  to  Harry  Conklin 


There  will  be  stakes  closed  to  these  horses  at  the 
New  York  state  tracks,  at  Pimlico,  and  at  some  of 
the  hunt  meets;  Westchester,  Virginia  Gold  Cup, 
United  Hunts,  and  Rockaway  as  a  good  begin- 
ning. Others  will  probably  be  heard  from  as  the 
season  draws  near.  There  is  about  $15,000  surplus 
in  the  subscription,  and  this  will  be  used  to  enrich 
the  purses  of  the  various  stakes,  so  this  venture 
will  prove  not  unprofitable  for  a  few  of  the  sub- 
scribers— in  fact,  quite  the  contrary. 

The  horses  were  a  likely  looking  lot  as  they 
were  paraded  in  the  stable  after  the  drawing,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with 
them.  Of  course,  they  all  can't  be  world  beaters 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  anyone  got  a  dud.  As  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned, Guidon,  the  chestnut  gelding  acquired  by 
Thomas.  Hitchcock,  seems  to  be  the  best.  He  won 
three  races  and  placed  four  times  on  the  flat  as 
a  four-year-old.  During  the  last  year  he  has  won  several  jumping 
stakes,  including  two  of  10,000  francs  value  at  Nice.  He  has  been 
placed  every  time  that  he  has  started.  Another^  good  one  is  Petit 
Boby,  drawn  by  F.  Ambrose  Clark  and  sold  to  Frederic  Thomas 
who  apparently  represented  a  syndicate.  Some  of  the  others  that  are 
rated  highly  are  Grain  de  Cafe,  Editeur,  Cadeau,  and  Urfe.  These 
horses  are  all  between  four  and  six  years  old  and  they  all  have  been 
started  over  jumps.  There  may  be,  and  we  predict  that  there  are, 
several  "dark  horses"  in  the  lot. 

DILWYNE  MONT  AUK  PILOT::       Regardless   of   the  point 
score,  we  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if  Dilwyne 
Montauk  Pilot  hadn't  been  chosen  the  outstanding  retriever  of 
1936,  and  a  great  many  others  would  have  shared  our  feel- 
ings, for  Pilot  is  extremely  popular  with  the  gallery.  It  was 
a  close  decision  between  Pilot  and  Glenaire  Rover,  as  they 
both  had  eight  points,  but  Rover  was  in  five  trials  and 
was  only  placed  twice,  and  Pilot  was  entered  in  two 
open  trials  and  was  placed  both  times.  The  same 
scoring  system  was  used  as  for  the  Springers.  Trials 
limited  to  one  breed  such  as  the  Maryland  Chesa- 
peake trial,  and  The  Labrador  Club  trial  were  not 
taken  into  consideration.  It  seems  very  appro- 
priate that  he  should  have  won  the  Field 
and  Stream  Challenge  Cup  on  which  there  is 
a  silver  image  of  his  full  brother  Skipper 
Bob  who  has  done  such  fine  work. 

Harry  Conklin  should  have  a  leg  on  that 
cup,  because  he  won  it  just  as  much  as 
Pilot  did.  They  are  a  team  with  the 
understanding  of  each  other's  ways 
that  only  comes  with  close  associa- 
tion. Certainly  no  one  could  ever 
say  that  either  Pilot  or  Skipper 
Bob  are  pampered  or  house  dogs 
but   they   have   both  shared 
Harry's  room  as  well  as  the 
duck  blind  and  know  him 
just  as  well  as  he  knows 
them.  This  is  something 
that  can  never  be  at- 
tained when  a  dog  is 
kept  in  a  kennel  and 
(Continued  on  103) 
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plction  ol  an  outstanding  collection 
lor  liis  Spring  exhibition.  Included  arc 
three  liighteenth  Century  Pine  Panelled 
Rooms,  several  mirrors,  including  a  su- 
perb pair  of  the  Adam  period,  a  number 
ol  sets  ol  dining  and  other  chairs,  side- 
hoards,  cahinets;  also  a  remarkable  col- 
lection ol   I'nglish  porcelain,  silver  and 

Sheffield  Plate. 

In   thr  April  iamr  thr  ahovr  mentioned 
ttftim    (Vimiim    ti  til   h,  itluttrattfl 


A  nuignificcnt  George  If  Pine  Panelled  room  exhibiting  distinct  we  architectural  treatment,  fine  proportions  and  superb  carving. 
This  is  otte  of  the  recent  acquisitions.  It  is  shown  as  temporarily  set  up  at  the  Vernay  galleries.  Sice  22'  10"  x  21'  x  12'  7"  high. 

Vernay 
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NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Gay  flowers,  plucked  at  random  from  an  old  = 
fashioned  garden,  and  gathered  in  a  loose, 
informal  cluster,  give  the  motif  for  this  delicate 
design  in  Queensware.  The  decoration  (applied 
under  the  gla^e  to  insure  permanence)  is  on  the 
Patrician  shapes,  creating  a  dinner  service  of  uns 
usual  character  and  charm.  Swansea  on  Patrician 
is  carried  by  the  leading  stores  in  open  stock. 

Upon  request  ice  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet. 

OF  AMERICA. 

162  Fifth  Avenue  ■  New  York 

Mark  on 

WHOLESALE  ONLY  Jasper.  Basah- 

Queensware,  Etc. 

Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England  WEDGWOOD 


Mark  on  China 


.Massachusetts  revival 
of  Greek  revival 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

who  have  resided  here  so  enjoy. 

Across  the  hall  from  this  large 
living  room  and  of  equal  size  is  a 
beautiful  large  dining  room.  At 
one  end  of  this  great  room,  which 
is  set  with  finely  proportioned 
mahogany  furniture,  stands  an  in- 
teresting fireplace  and  mantel  over 
which  is  hung  a  large,  richly  de- 
signed mirror.  At  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  splendid  china  closet, 
with  an  excellent  design  and  de- 
tails which  has  been  skillfully  bal- 
anced at  the  left  of  the  mantel  by 
a  fine  recessed  window.  Each  piece 
of  furniture  in  this  room  is  said  to 
have  a  history  and  the  family  sil- 
ver, which  adds  a  beautiful  color 
contrast  to  the  rich  mahogany 
furniture,  dates  back  to  Mrs.  Pot- 
ters great  grandparents. 

At  the  end  of  this  room  and  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  house  is  an- 
other dining  room  which  is  smaller 
in  size  but  most  charming  in  de- 
sign. The  walls  are  beautifully 
paneled  and,  together  with  the  red 
stone  tiled  floor  and  the  cream 
colored  ceiling  with  a  beautiful  in- 
terlaced molding  design,  form  a 
rich  background  for  the  fine  silver 
and  glassware  and  the  unusually 
handsome  furniture.  This  room  ex- 
cels in  beauty  and  dignity  many 
like  rooms  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition  model  room  sec- 
tion of  some  of  our  finest  art 
museums.  A  small  study  and 
library  opens  from  this  smaller 
dining  room. 

The  most  interesting  room  up- 
stairs is  the  large  front  room  above 
the  front  living  room.  Both  of 
these  rooms  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  main  part  of  the 
house.  At  one  time  this  large  up- 
stairs front  room  was  a  ballroom, 
but  it  has  since  been  made  into  a 
master's  bedroom.  At  each  end  of 
this  room  is  a  handsome  fireplace, 
two  of  the  ten  to  be  found  in  the 
house.  They  originally  were  the 
means  of  heating  the  large  rooms. 
A  lovely  canopied  four  poster  bed 
seems  to  fit  admirably  into  the 
furniture  scheme  of  this  room. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
as  pleasing  and  interesting  as  the 
interior.  The  main  part  of  the 
building,  fronting  on  Main  Street, 
has  a  splendid  portico  which  pro- 
jects from  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing and  has  four  beautiful  free- 
standing Ionic  columns. 

The  Greek  Revival  type  of 
architecture,  based  on  Greek 
temple  designs,  was  usually  more 
diversified  in  planning  than  the 
previous  Colonial  styles.  The  L 
and  T  types  of  plans  were  used 
most  often,  but  frequently  plans 
which  employed  a  central  cube 
with  low  wings  on  either  side  ar- 
ranged quite  symmetrically  were 
used  with  a  more  attractive  result. 

The  Potter  house  is  most  un- 
usual in  having  two  wings  which 
are  not  symmetrical,  the  right 
wing  facing  the  front  of  the  house 
being  slightly  larger  than  the  left. 
Down  through  the  century  this 


house  has  stood  without  any  re- 
modeling and  yet  today  it  seems 
to  fit  into  its  surroundings  as  per- 
fectly as  though  newly  erected. 

The  back  of  the  house  is  as 
beautiful  and  to  many  people  more 
interesting  than  the  front.  An  ell 
which  joins  the  main  house  on  the 
inside  corner  tends  partly  to  en- 
close the  fine  lawn  and  attractive 
shrubbery.  Here  the  interesting 
vines  which  grow  on  all  sides  of 
the  house  seem  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  creating  a  pic- 
turesque pattern,  which  adds  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  building.  Not  found  in  many 
houses  of  this  period  are  the  type 
of  dormer  windows  on  the  ell  roof. 
A  most  fascinating  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  back  of  this  unusual 
house  is  the  lovely  terrace  which 
opens  from  the  main  house  by  the 
tall  arched  windows  of  the  large 
dining  room  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. Here  on  the  terrace  have 
stood  through  all  the  years  half 
sized  figures  in  white  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington.  The 
charm  and  dignity  of  these  little 
people  tend  but  to  re-echo  the 
graciousness  of  the  house  .  .  .  and 
many  a  smile  of  amusement  have 
they  brought  to  the  faces  of  vis- 
itors and  passers-by. 

Xo  matter  from  what  angle 
your  eye  perceives  this  house  you 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  dwelling, 
which  is  so  splendidly  framed  by 
noble  trees,  is  as  truly  a  temple — 
a  temple  of  peace — as  were  those 
fine  buildings  atop  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens  from  whence  the  in- 
spiration for  the  Greek  Revival 
Architecture  in  America  was  di- 
rectly acquired. 

Such  has  been  the  story  of  this 
unusual  house  to  date  but  at  this 
point  it  would  be  interesting  to 
relate  a  coincidence  that  may  add 
to  its  prestige  and  romance. 

The  Greek  Revival  in  American 
Architecture  was  a  direct  impor- 
tation from  abroad.  Mr.  Benjamin 
H.  Latrobe  is  credited  with  build- 
ing the  first  Greek  building  of  im- 
portance in  America — the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1799-1801.  He 
had  studied  in  England  where  a 
Greek  revival  was  so  wide  spread 
that  not  only  architecture  but  all 
the  arts  were  being  refined  with  a 
Hellenic  flavor. 

Latrobe's  initial  endeavor  was 
so  favorably  received  in  this  coun- 
try that  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  President,  created  a  gov- 
ernment post  and  gave  the  posi- 
tion to  Latrobe  with  the  result 
that  Latrobe  erected  many  gov- 
ernment buildings  in  the  Greek 
style  and  established  the  first  pro- 
fessional office  of  an  architect  in 
the  United  States. 

No  small  part  of  the  credit  for 
popularizing  the  Greek  Revival  in 
America  should  go  to  Nicholas 
Biddle,  the  publisher.  Nicholas 
Biddle  is  credited  with  being  the 
first  American  to  travel  in  Greece 
and  he  returned  with  a  tremendous 
love  for  Greek  architecture.  In  his 
magazine  Port- Folio  he  upheld 
Latrobe's  work  and  promoted  and 
popularized  the  Greek  ideals  of 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLONIAL 
l\  HISTORIC  CHARLESTON 


Ciinhiksion,  fine  old  city  of  the  South.  Anrl 
in  these  pictures,  a  treasured  specimen  of 
Charleston's  an  hitccturc,  with  its  iron  grill- 
work  ami  its  hooded  iloorw.iy,  its  beautiful 
walls  ami  woodwork. 

We  had  the  photographer  open  that  paneled 
diH>r  in  the*  second  interior  view  liecausc  we 
knew  you'd  nrvrr  sus|>cct  that  it  concealed  an 
Otis  Residential  Elevator.  Tor  this  is  a  modern 
home,  as  well  as  an  historical  one.  and  its 
latest  acquisition  in  convenience  and  comfort 
is  this  home  elevator. 

This  Resilience  F.levator  is  an  Otis  product 
through  and  through.  Its  quality  is  the  same 
as  its  larger  Otis  brother  in  downtown  sky- 
scrapors.  Because  it  contrihutes  so  mm  h  to  fine 
living,  it  has  been  installed  in  almost  every  type 


of  dwelling.  It  can  be  operated  by  any  one  who 
can  push  a  button.  It  is  installed  at  moderate  cost. 

If  you  wish  more  information  concerning 
this  new  home  convenience,  inquire  of  the 
Otis  office  in  your  city— or  you  may  address 
us  at  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OTIS   ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


This  fine  old  home  stands  at  6{  South  Battery,  Charleston. 

As  you  note  the  rare  interior  beauty  of  the  Roebling  home, 
notice  particular!)  the  paneled  door. 

Here  u  e  open  that  paneled  door — to  disclose  a  thing  of  pure 
utility  in  this  historic  house — an  Otis  Residential  Elevator. 


Demareti 


THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI8ITION  OF  PAINTINGS,  PITTSBURGH 


"herever  events  of  social  importance  bring  forth  America's  most  distin- 
ushed  families,  there  you  will  see  more  large  Packards  than  any  other  fine 
ir.  This  is  an  impressive  reminder  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  large  fine 
irs  being  sold  in  America  today,  nearly  half  of  them  are  Packards. 


PACKARD 

THE  TWELVE 
THE  SUPER • EIGHT 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ORE 


WW 


0  fabulous  future  to  the  fascinating  past.  I'll 
Exposition  of  1926  introduced  modern  interio 
decoration  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Colonia 
Exposition  of  1931  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  crea 
tive  art.  And  now  Paris  presents  another  fore 
cast  of  the  future  .  .  .  another  stimulatin; 
International  Exposition. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  now  for  reservation 
on  one  of  our  fiv%  crack  liners.  On  France-Afloa 
you  find  an  age-old  tradition  of  Bretou  am 
Norman  seamanship  coupled  with  the  most  mod 
ern  advances  in  maritime  engineering. 

This  is  a  good  year  to  go  abroad.  Excbanj:' 
is  favorable  to  Americans  and  special  furtli' 
reductions  are  offered  Exposition  visitor* 

"Stench  J&ne 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE  (ROCKEFELLER  CENTER/.  NEW  TOM 

Scheduled  flights  available  via  Air-France  to  every  capital  in  Cur'l 
To  England,  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe :  NORMANDIE,  March  I 
April  14,  SB     •     ILE  DE  FRANCE,  March  12     •     PARIS,  March  I 


^\«  me  nostess 


"Royal  Purple"  ana1  "Brewrter'i  Million."  will  occupy  many 
otherwise  dull  moments,  while  backgammon,  roulette,  checkers, 
WA  so  on  are  contained  in  a  compact  box    awaiting  your 
1    .  „     TUese  from  R.  H.  Macy  as  is  the  costume  (top  \ett) 
choice.     »  i  mi  l  1  f       .  " 

—a  beige  Jersey  dress  with    blistered  front, 
worn  with  a  black  suede  jacket  and  hat 


An    active    game    for    outdoors  is 
'Darts;        Traveling    Bezique"  for 
trains  and  planes:  and  the  Exercyclc 
for  the  privacy  of  your  gvmnasium. 
The  1  atter  gives  you  cycling,  horse- 
hack  riding,  rowing,  and  swimming, 
all  at  the  turn  of  a  switch.  W  ear  gray 
flannel     culottes     and  matching 
sweater;     for     more  formal 
sports,  the   imported  jacket 
in    browns    with  contrast- 
ing   color,    or    the  black 
nd    white    checked  suit, 
from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
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SPRING 


With  Eastertime,  and  the  Easter  vacations, 
the  season  of  gaiety  and  brilliance  at  The  Home- 
stead always  starts.  It  was  true  even  in  the  black 
years  of  the  depression;  it  will  be  true  on  a  much 
larger  scale  this  year. 

Hosts  of  young  people  will  be  coming  here 
from  the  Eastern  colleges  and  prep  schools,  will 
here  meet  their  families  and  some  of  their  friends 
from  "back  home,"  and  The  Homestead  will  come 
alive  again,  as  it  has  for  so  many  springtimes, 
after  its  quiet  winter. 

Here  is  the  place  for  your  appointed  early 
rendezvous  with  spring.  Here  is  an  awakening 
season  of  gay  activity,  a  wrorld-famous  spa  to 
minister  to  your  physical  well-being,  a  gorgeous 
out-of-doors  to  provide  more  of  recreation,  sport, 
amusement  than  you  can  find  time  for.  And  here 
is,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  luxurious  idleness  for  you, 
which  may  teach  you  something  unguessed 
hitherto  about  loafing  to  your  profit. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  comes  The  Hasty  Pudding 
Club,  of  Harvard,  to  put  on  its  new  show  in  The 
Homestead  Theatre — which  theatre,  you'll  re- 
member, is  right  in  the  main  building  of  the  hotel. 

A  horse  in  the  stables  whinnies  for  your  appear- 
ance; groups  of  caddies  stare  at  the  point  where  they 
think  they'll  see  you;  the  whole  personnel  of  The 
Homestead  scans  every  group  of  arrivals  to  see  if 

you're  among  them.  When  are  you  coming? 


THE 


HOMESTEAD 

LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


Letters  f 
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Englisk  Village 


EAR  RACHEL: 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  waked 
by  the  town-crier  ringing  a  bell 
and  announcing  through  cupped 
hands  that  the  water  would  be 
turned  off  at  9  a.  m.  for  an  hour. 
John  said  that  this  ancient  insti- 
tution is  by  no  means  dying  out; 
town-criers  are  being  fitted  into 
modern  life.  In  Cornwall  he  heard 
one  announcing  the  afternoon's 
movie  program.  They'll  "cry"  any- 
thing for  a  shilling — lost  articles 
are  their  favorite  commissions. 

I  discovered  that  the  morning's 
marketing  is  an  important  social 
event.  High  Street,  •  the  English 
equivalent  to  our  Main  Street,  is 
a  procession  of  ladies  carrying  toy 
baskets  and  dragging  toy  dogs  on 
"leads."  Most  of  the  ladies  have 
arrived  at  that  standstill  age 
where  they'll  go  on  looking  the 
same  until  they  die.  The  later  the 
hour  the  more  fashionable  you  are. 
I  miss  a  great  deal  of  drama  since 
I  shop  at  an  unfas^hionably  early 
hour,  have  no  dog  or  small,  ele- 
gant basket — mine  holds  more 
than  a  "reel  of  cotton"  (spool  of 
thread).  Villages  are  alike  the 
world  over,  and  I  hear  that  this 
one  simply  vibrates  with  mutual 
hatreds  and  plots.  The  housewives 
arrange  their  shopping  hour  first 
so  as  not  to  meet  the  objects  of 
their  disapproval,  secondly  so  as 
to  meet  the  subjects  of  their  am- 
bition— strategy  on  a  small  scale. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about 
the  tradespeople  is  their  cheery 
manner.  They  may  all  be  deep- 
dyed  rogues  but  their  charming 
courtesy  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  be 
swindled.  Then  their  apposite 
names:  the  blacksmith,  whose 
rosy  face  is  framed  in  white 
whiskers,  is  called  Sweatman;  the 
butcher,  a  real  Dickensian  scamp, 
is  Mr.  Wildish;  the  fishmonger  is 
Capt.  Huss;  the  tailor  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  the  clockmaker  and 
jeweller  Mr.  Truelove.  I'm  told 
that  this  aptness  is  common. 
Probably  these  families  have  re- 
mained in  their  own  trade  since 
their  names  were  derived  from 
that  trade.  As  in  most  villages 
and  small  towns,  again,  one 
comes  across  the  same  family 
name  a  dozen  times.  The  ap- 
prenticeship system  still  survives 
in  certain  trades  like  dressmaking, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  "dra- 
pery" selling  (department  store 
merchandise).  Parents  pay  a 
"premium"  of  about  £90,  which 
trickles  back  to  the  apprentice  by 
way  of  pocket  money,  say  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2/6  a  week. 

The  air  of  stark  reality  about 
English  meat  markets  shocked  my 
tender  sensibilities.  There's  a  sort 
of  Roman  brutality  about  the 
cows,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
birds  that  hang  in  rows,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion  or  deple- 
tion, round  the  open  shop.  The 
sheep  are  driven  through  the 
street,  going  into  the  slaughter- 
house behind  the  shop  on  four  legs 
and  coming  out  in  chops.  This 
morning  I  heard  a  most  piercing 


squeal,  and  saw  a  pig  being  shoved 
in,  fore  and  aft.  I  won't  eat  pork 
for  several  weeks  and,  oh  dear, 
how  I  love  it! 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wildish,  butcher 
and  grazier,  learned  that  we'd 
settled  here,  his  prices  came  down. 
He's  got  a  sliding  scale  for  natives, 
while  summer  people  are  charged 
double.  I've  educated  him  about 
the  depression  in  America  so  he 
no  longer  regards  all  Americans 
as  ipso  facto  millionaires.  He's 
the  butcher  Mrs.  Kipp  warned  me 
about,  but  everybody  patronizes 
him  because  he's  a  good  grazier, 
meaning  that  he  owns  and  kills  his 
own  cattle,  and  sells  wild  birds. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  eating  all 
sorts  of  game — teal,  widgeon, 
wood  pigeons,  wild  duck,  ptar- 
migan, hazel  hen,  pheasants  and 
partridges  — -  and  breaking  my 
"stoppings"  (fillings)  on  the  shot. 
Whenever  Mr.  Wildish  sends  us 
bad  meat,  he  excuses  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  meant  for  some  one 
else,  for  most  people  here  seem  to 
prefer  it  "high."  I  suppose  the 
English  simply  can't  get  used  to 
fresh  meat.  You  know,  up  to  a 
century  ago,  they  never  had  any 
freshly  killed  meat  to  eat  in  the 
winter;  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  kill  from  October  to  May. 

When  we're  having  nice  weather, 
Mr.  Wildish  greets  me  with  "Real 
Riviera  weather  we're  'aving, 
madam,"  and  when  it's  horrid,  he 
says,  "Dirty  weather  we're  'aving, 
madam."  Errand  boys  deliver 
everything  on  bicycles,  and  the 
"joint"  (say  a  shoulder  of  lamb 
with  a  fancy  anklet  of  sheep's 
wool  left  on  one  of  the  forelegs) 
is  brought  in  a  large  basket,  drip- 
ping blood  and  with  no  paper  pro- 
tection whatsoever. 

Trawler  Captain  Huss,  the  fish- 
monger, is  my  favorite  character. 
He  catches  his  own  fish  and  sells 
them  in  a  ramshackle  old  tarred 
barn  along  the  river  near  the 
abandoned  shipbuilding  yard.  It's 
crammed  with  seagoing  articles — 
rope  and  tackle,  boats,  ship's 
lanterns,  anchors,  nets,  lobster 
pots,  and  those  lovely  green  glass 
balls.  I  inquired  about  these  at 
a  ship's-supply  shop  and  was  told 
that  some  of  them  were  German, 
found  in  the  Channel  during  the 
war — floating  depth  bombs!  That 
pleased  me,  because  I'd  met  a 
military  looking  Britannia  with  a 
deep  voice  in  Capt.  Huss'  barn 
one  day.  She  was  asking  him 
whether  the  coal  they  were  bring- 
ing up  the  river  was  German.  He 
assured  her  it  was  English  and 
was  only  being  brought  in  Ger- 
man boats.  The  lady  said  sharply 
that  she  was  glad  to  hear  it,  for 
she'd  just  bought  some,  and  the 
Major  wouldn't  have  kept  it  had 
it  been  German!  But  she  wheedled 
a  couple  of  those  green  glass  floats 
out  of  Capt.  Huss  to  put  in  her 
thoroughly  English  rock  garden! 

Capt.  Huss  has  the  seaman's 
rolling  gait,  the  nautical  blue  eyes, 
the  gold  ear-rings,  the  three  miss- 
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IT  YOU  *WH  fine  antiques  ...  a  houseful,  a  roomful  or  only  a  few  .  .  .  why  not  let  Sloanc  dec- 
orators help  you  create  .1  perfect  period  setting  for  them?  Slnane  decorators  will  work  with  you  in 
Icsigning  ami  assembling  .in  cxipiisitcU  keyed  background  .  .  .  panelling,  mantels,  wall-paper,  drap- 
eries, cupboards,  iu^,  lighting  effects,  everything.  If  you  wish  anticpies  or  fine  reproductions  to 
lupplement  \our  own,  they  will  take  you  exploring  through  the  Four  Centuries  Shop  .  .  .a  treasure 
house  of  choice  pieces  from  famous  collections.  And  from  carefully  worked-out  plans,  Sloanc 
Workshops  will  build  bookcases  and  install  them,  just  as  they  did  for  the  room  below  .  .  .  make  exact 
replicas  of  an\  piece  of  your  furniture  .  .  .  and  even  weave  ru-s  to  special  design.  Sloanc  experts  will 
lay  floors,  paint  and  paper  walls,  make  draperies  and  install  them  .  .  .  do  every  bit  of  work.  And 
when  Sloanc  has  finished,  every  minute  detail  of  the  interior  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  most 
Reasoned  collector.  Hut  more  than  that,  it  will  be  a  warm,  rich,  highly  individual  background  {or  you. 

Four  Centuries  Slioh,  Third  Floor. 


W  &  I 

Sloane 

FIFTH    AVENUE     AT    47TH     •     NEW  YORK 
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CROWN  YOUR 
CORONATION  TRIP 


WITH  A 


HOLIDAY  in  GERMANY 


J. HE  crowning  event  of  your  trip  to  Europe:  A  glorious  holiday  in 
beautiful  Germany!  Follow  the  lure  of  the  romantic  Rhine.  Stroll 
along  the  boulevards  of  Berlin.  Browse  in  the  galleries  and  art  shops 
of  Munich  or  Dresden.  Dream  in  the  historic  grandeur  of  medieval 
picture  towns — Niirnberg,  Rothenburg,  Hildesheim.  Take  a  cure  in 
Germany's  famous  spas,  golf  and  play  at  mountain  resorts  or  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  beaches. 

The  grandeur  of  Germany's  scenery  is  thrilling:  the  Harz  Mountains, 
setting  of  Grimms'  fairy-tales ...  the  rare  charm  of  the  Black  Forest 
.  .  .  the  glory  of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  A  country  of  colorful  picture 
towns  and  ancient  castles,  flowery  valleys,  gracious  gardens  and  lovely 
lakes  will  charm  you  with  its  gay  beauty,  melodious  song  and 
Gemutlichkeit.  Delightful  presentations  of  music,  opera,  theatre  and 
picturesque  folk  festivals,  exciting  sports  events  and  interesting  ex- 
hibitions provide  pleasant  diversion. 

For  your  personal  comfort:  streamlined  trains,  Zeppelins,  speedy 
motor  expressways,  planes,  glass  observation  trains,  spacious  sight- 
seeing buses.  Accommodations  from  de  luxe  hotels  to  cozy,  friendly 
inns.  Delicious  food,  rare  wines,  famous  brews.  Everything  at  honest, 
reasonable  prices.  Railroad  fares  are  reduced  60%  and  Travel  Marks 
are  available  far  below  regular  Reichsmark  quotations.  Friendly, 
hospitable  people  will  eagerly  help  you  enjoy  your  visit.  Consult  your 
travel  agent  or  write  for  information  and  interesting  booklet  No.  7. 

GERMAN  RAILROADS 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

665  Fifth  Avenue  at  5ord  St.,  New  York 


ing  fingers,  and  the  bad  attacks 
of  rheumaticks,  which  gets  wuss 
in  warm  weather.  He's  always 
bursting  with  anecdotes.  He  keeps 
a  hen  that's  usually  setting  in  a 
bucket,  and  one  day  I  asked  him 
whether  she  earns  her  keep. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "he  (sic) 
comes  in  now  and  then  when  he 
thinks  of  it.  But  speakin'  of  hens, 
do  you  know  there  was  a  little 
girl  come  in  here  not  long  ago  and 
asked  me  if  all  my  chickens  was 
females!  She  warn't  more'n  three 
and  a  half,"  he  added,  looking 
amazed.  "I  suppose  the  pictures 
teach  'em  everything  nowadays. 
But  speakin'  of  eggs,  I  was  out 
to  sea  in  a  boat  with  three  other 
men  and  brought  up  three  eggs  in 
my  net  along  of  some  mackerel. 
They  was  hen's  eggs,  yes  sir,  hen's 
eggs!  Big  liner'd  just  passed  by, 
and  somebody  must've  stole  them 
eggs  and  dropped  'em  overboard 
when  the  cook  come  along.  I  put 
'em  on  the  mantel  at  home  and 
went  off  to  sea  again,  for  nine 
months.  When  I  come  back,  the 
Missus  says  the  .eggs  had  popped. 
And  a  good  job,  too,  for  Coo! 
such  a  stink  as  they  made,  said 
she.  I  should've  blowed  'em.  But 
I  alius  say  I'm  the  only  fisherman 
what's  ever  brought  hen's  eggs  out 
of  the  sea." 

"Fishin's  nothin'  but  slavery," 
Capt.  Huss  told  me  another  day. 
"I've  been  out  in  a  steamboat 
three  weeks  on  a  spell,  and  I 
didn't  change  my  clothes  once  in 
all  that  time  except  for  dry  socks. 
And  after  I  come  back  to  salt  the 
fish,  if  I  didn't  turn  up  the  next 
mornin'  I'd  be  put  in  gaol.  I've 
not  made  a  ha'penny  in  a  week 
when  I'm  on  my  own — after  my 
expenses  are  paid.  No,  if  I  had  a 
son  and  he  wanted  to  go  fishin' 
I'd  shoot  him.  I  only  went  be- 
cause my  parents  didn't  want  me 
to.  It's  no  life — it's  the  roughest 
life  I  know — worse'n  a  miner's." 

There's  a  quaint  institution 
here  called  Fish-and-Chips,  where 
you  can  get  a  gigantic  supper  of 
potato  chips  and  fried  cod,  plaice, 
sole,  or  haddock — for  a  shilling. 
These  little  shops  with  their  "Fry- 
ing Today"  signs  are  being  patron- 
ized more  and  more  by  the  su- 
perior tripper  like  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  student,  who  alter- 
nates such  suppers  with  the  tradi- 
tional bread-cheese-and-beer  at 
pubs  along  his  route.  Another  tra- 
dition is  the  bake-house.  After  the 
baker's  loaves  are  done,  he  rents 
his  warm  oven  for  something  like 
twopence  a  dish,  and  the  poor  and 
busy  housewives  take  their  meat- 
pies,  tarts,  and  joints  to  his  shop 
to  have  them  baked. 

Then  there's  the  Brittany  onion 
man,  who  crosses  the  Channel 
every  spring,  looking  like  a  Gil- 
bert &  Sullivan  character  in  gold- 
en corduroy,  with  ropes  of  golden 
onions  braided  into  raffia  and 
slung  over  his  shoulders.  House- 
wives can't  resist  him,  although 
his  onions  are  much  dearer,  and 
of  course  he  carries  no  scales,  sell- 
ing them  by  the  rope.  John  says 
a  little  later  on  I'll  be  seeing  the 
muffin  man,  who  comes  ringing 


a  bell  and  balancing  a  large  tray 
of  muffins  and  crumpets  on  his 
head.  Shrimps  and  prawns  we  buy 
from  the  shrimp  man,  an  old 
sailor  who  knocks  at  the  door  with 
a  huge  basket  covered  with  a 
snow-white  napkin.  His  face  is  the 
color  of  his  shrimps,  and  when' 
ever  we  say  it  looks  like  rain,  he 
squints  up  at  the  sky  and  says, 
"Well  yes,  them  clouds  look  like 
they're  going  to  sweeten  us  up 
bit."  There's  also  a  sort  of  hawker 
of-all-things  who  changes  his  wares 
with  the  season.  In  the  summer  he 
goes  round  crying,  "Marigolds! 
Lovely  marigolds!  Sixpence 
bunch,  and  they  are  lovely!  Only 
a  few  more  left!"  (There  are 
always  only  a  few  more  left.)  In 
the  winter,  his  cry  changes  to 
melancholy  wail,  "Any  hares,  any 
rabbit-skins?"  And  he  pushes 
shabby  old  pram  about,  collectin|_ 
rabbit-skins  from  people  who've 
dined  on  rabbit  or  jugged  hare  the 
night  before. 

As  you  know,  vegetables  and 
fruit  ar^  sold  separate  from  gro> 
ceries.  Mr.  Penty,  the  local  "fruit 
erer"   is   a  pensive  little  man, 
always  chewing  away  on  a  cold 
dead  cigar  stump.  I  believe  he'sT 
the  only  Englishman  here  who! 
smokes  cigars.  At  any  rate,  I've! 
never  seen  any  other.  When  hel 
sells  me  a  head  of  lettuce,  he  al-I 
ways  says,  "I  like  a  little  lettuce  I 
with  my  tea,  it  helps  me  to  sleep."  I 
The  other  day  I  selected  some  soft  I 
pears,  but  he  restrained  me  say-| 
ing,  "You  don't  want  them  pears, 
madam,  they're  sleepy."  Last  week 
we  bought  a  yew-tree  from  him, 
and  it  arrived  while  we  were  out. 
When  we  came  back,  we  found 
this   great   lusty   thing  leanin- 
against  the  door  with  a  note  tied 
to  it,  "Please  find  tree." 

Then  there's  Mr.  Bodle's  sec 
ond-hand  shop — a  fascinating  mine 
to  explore.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  it's  so  cram- jammed  with 
bric-a-brac  that  he's  given  up  try 
ing  to  find  anything.  I'll  ask  him 
if  he  has  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a 
linen-press,  or  a  roasting-jack,  and 
he  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "I'm 
sorry,  but  I  can't  get  at  it."  I've 
visions  of  the  poor  old  man  gradu- 
ally being  buried  alive  under  his 
cherished  objects.  He's  had  them 
so  long  that  he  can't  bear  to  part 
with  them.  One  day  I  saw  a  King 
James  Bible  marked  sixpence,  but 
I  couldn't  have  that — it  had  be- 
longed to  his  dead  wife.  Another 
time  I  fancied  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
figures  in  the  window,  but  he 
couldn't  let  me  have  those  either,! 
as  he  was  going  to  add  them  to  J 
his  private  collection.  When  he 
gets  a  choice  piece  he  sends  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  Now  and 
then  I  manage  to  wheedle  him  into 
parting  with  something  within' 
reach.  He's  a  crack  chess  player,  | 
looks  like  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  from  the  looks  of  hi? 
long  beard  and  shirtfront,  seldom 
indulges  in  bathing. 

The  "draper's"  shop-window  if 
scattered  with  tempting  signs: 
Special  Value,  Latest  Style,  Grand 
Bargain,  Very  Smart.  Season'? 
Novelty.  Whether  these  signs  re- 
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Mom  SPEED  than  moil ! 
Moi  i  SPACE  1 1 1 .1 1 1  any  ! 

Empress  Britain 

to  Europe 

Space  indeed!  The  tveragc  sleeping  apartment  on  the 
(ircat  I  mfniw  is  2H  feet  in  length!  And  playrooms, 
lounges,  dining  saloons,  smoking  rooms  ...  all  are 
planned  CO  this  same  luxurious  scale.  There's  even  a 
full  si/ccl  doubles  tennis  conn  on  the  broad  sun  deck, 
an  indoor  racquets  court  and  Olympian  pool. 


V 


Remember,  it's  Coronation-Paris  Exposition  Year!  Sail  from  Quebec  to 
Cherbourg  and  Southampton  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway . .  .June  12,  26; 
July  10,  31;  August  14,  28.  Other  convenient  sailings  by  Canadian 
Pacific  liners.  World  Cruise  next  Winter.  Book  through  YOUR  TRAVEL 
AGENT  or  Canadian  Pacific:  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Wash- 
ington, Montreal  and  36  other  offices  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

*More  Space  per  Cabin  Class  Passenger  Than  An)  Other  Ship  Afloat! 
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r   JAPANESE  , 
HOSPITALITY 
MS  PERFECT 


JAPAN  when  you 

goby  N-Y-K 

On  board  the  swift,  sleek  motor  liners  of  N.Y.K.  you  are  in  modern  Japan  itself— 
land  of  winning  hospitality,  of  vivid  contrasts.  Everywhere  the  Occident's  latest 
dictates  in  equipment  and  design,  fused  with  the  gracious,  quiet  service  of  the 
old-world  Orient.  Amusements,  swimming  pools,  sports,  games,  or  relaxation 
amid  shipboard  appointments  unmistakably  Nipponese  in  their  perfection. 

Commodious,  spic-and-span  staterooms  tended  with  Japanese  whole-hearled- 
ness.  Nothing  slighted,  nothing  overlooked  even  to  the  forethought  that  pro- 
vides you  with  your  favorite  menus  prepared  by  deft  masters  of  American  and 
Continental  cuisine.  Japan's  charm  is  N.Y.K. 's  allure.  You  meet  it  at  the  start; 
you  bring  it  back  with  you— an  unforgettable  memory  when  you  go  by  N.Y.K. 


"Amerirun  and Continental 
dishes . . .  they're  my 
special  art." 


JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
LOW  ROUND-TRIP  SUMMER  FARES  [In  Effect  May  15) 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  TO  JAPAN 

First  Class  from  $504  (  Cabin  Class  from  $400 
Second  Class  from  $304      TouristCabin  from  $21  6 

Regular  sailings  from  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  VIA 
HONOLULU  •  Direct  departures  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver 

Dream  voyages  around  the  world  ....  East  or  West 

Write  to  Dept.  11  for  information,  rates  and  reservations. 
New  York,  25  Broadway;  Son  Francisco.  551  Market  Street- 
Seattle.  U04  Fourth  Avenue;  Chicago,  40  N.  Dearborn  Street; 
Los  Angeles,  518  West  Sixth  Street,  or  any  Cunard  White  Star 
Limited  office.  Consult  your  locol  tourist  agent.  He  knows. 
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ferred  to  the  ladies'  mackintoshes 
or  the  everlasting  row  of  three 
gentleman's  woolen  union  suits  on 
hangers,  I  couldn't  say.  A  quaint 
old  custom  of  theirs  is  to  hand  you 
a  row  of  pins  in  lieu  of  a  farthing 
change.  As  for  the  local  tailor,  he's 
the  emblem  of  leisure.  One  of 
John's  friends  ordered  a  suit  last 
October;  it  was  ready  to  try  on 
in  November,  and  finished  in 
January.  I'd  never  go  to  him  for 
mourning  clothes. 

Mr.  Poll  the  baker  took  me 
under  his  wing  from  the  moment 
he  heard  I  was  an  American,  be- 
cause he  had  a  brother  in  Canada. 
The  English  can't  seem  to  keep 
the  States  separate  from  Canada. 
He  coached  me  in  the  terminology 
of  pastry:  baking-powder  biscuits 
were  scones,  pies  were  tarts, 
cookies  were  biscuits,  and  bread 
was  baked  in  various  shapes.  The 
Coburg  was  a  plain  round  loaf, 
the  Cottage  was  a  round  loaf  with 
a  knob  on  top,  the  Tin  was  an 
oblong  loaf,  the  Sandwich  was 
long  and  square.  Yesterday,  I 
saw  a  gray  kitten  frisking  about 
the  place,  and  when  I  exclaimed 
over  its  lovely  gray  fur,  Mr.  Poll 
said  stonily,  "It  ain't  gray,  madam, 
it's  black.  It's  just  come  out  of 
the  flour  barrel! " 

Nurse  Brown,  the  district  nurse, 
told  me  that  the  donkey  cart  still 
fetched  bread  from  the  Workers' 
Union  (the  poorhouse).  She's 
brought  most  of  the  village  babies 
into  the  world,  and  looks  herself 
like  an  illustration  out  of  a  nurs- 
ery book:  a  roly-poly  thing,  neat 
as  a  pin  in  her  blue  uniform,  her 
bonnet  tied  with  a  white  organdie 
bow  under  the  fat  pink  chin.  She's 
awfully  proud  of  being  the  only 
nurse  left  who  still  wears  these 
bonnets.  The  Association  is  always 
trying  to  induce  her  to  wear  the 
more  modern  hat,  but  a  bonnet 
she'd  worn  and  a  bonnet  she'd 
continue  wearing  until  she  died. 
When  I  do  my  shopping  along  the 
High  Street,  from  where  I  can 
look  down  on  the  Salts — a  sort  of 
common  where  football  is  played 
in  the  winter,  cricket  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  sheep  pastured  all  the 
year  round — I  generally  see  Nurse 
Brown's  plump  figure  waddling 
along,  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  back,  and  her  little  brown 
spaniel  scampering  ahead.  She's 
the  sort  of  person  who  makes  me 
feel  very,  very  young. 

What  impresses  me  about  these 
tradespeople  is  their  delicacy,  their 
horror  of  intruding.  They  club  to- 
gether;   they  never  infringe  on 

gentry."  Thus,  John  made  a 
friend  of  a  pubkeeper.  who  after 
retiring,  asked  John  to  tea,  but 
could  never  be  induced  to  come  to 
tea  at  John's  house.  Thus  also, 
while  hunting  for  Ragged-Robin 
and  Napweed  in  the  woods  the 
other  day,  I  came  across  a  little 
red-haired  boy,  who  said  his  father 
was  a  brickmaker.  We  became 
friends  on  the  spot,  and  I  asked 
him  to  tea  the  next  day.  John  said 
the  lad  wouldn't  turn  up.  He  did 
turn  up,  a  little  early,  but  sat 
stiffly  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  and 
told  me  that  he  was  very  very  sorry 


but  he  couldn't  stop  and  have  tea; 
his  Mummy  told  him  to  come 
home  directly  after  school  and 
help  with  the  gardening.  Mummy 
probably  put  my  behavior  down 
to  plain  lunacy  (if  indeed  she 
thought  me  English)  or  even  an 
attempt  to  kidnap  (if  she  knew  I 
was  an  American).  I  know  better 
As  ever, 


now. 


Sara 


To  little  k 


now  n 

regions 
(Continued  jrom  page  59) 
offer  the  canoeist.  About  two  miles 
lower  down  is  the  rapid  appro- 
priately named  ''Hell  Hole."  It  is 
not  until  you  are  almost  on  it  that 
you  can  appreciate  its  magnifi- 
cence. Only  an  experienced  canoe- 
ist should  attempt  to  negotiate 
this  rapid  when  the  full  power  of 
flood  water  is  behind  it. 

Having  survived  "Hell  Hole," 
it  is  customary  to  land  and  empty 
all  the  water  out  of  the  canoe,  be- 
sides having  a  very  necessary 
change  of  clothing.  By  the  time 
you  reach  Hay,  you  will  have 
covered  thirty-four  miles  and  this 
is  a  good  enough  paddle  for  one 
day,  flood  or  no  flood. 

The  journey  from  Hay  to  Here- 
ford, about  thirty-one  miles,  is 
without  incident,  except  for  Mon- 
nington  Falls,  which  can  be  un- 
pleasant in  low  water,  though  easy 
enough  during  a  flood.  The  nearer 
you  get  to  Hereford,  the  more  the 
scenery  changes;  woods  and  hills 
giving  way  to  flat  meadows.  Leave 
your  canoe  at  the  boathouse  just 
above  the  bridge  at  Hereford,  and 
make  for  the  Saracen's  Head 
Hotel,  which  stands  on  the  river- 
side facing  the  Cathedral. 

And  so,  in  brief,  your  voyage 
will  carry  you  past  lovable  little 
Ross,  Kerne  Bridge,  Goodrich 
Castle,  Symond's  Yat,  Tintern 
Abbey,  and  so  to  Chepstow,  where 
the  Wye  embraces  the  more  ma- 
tured Severn  river. 

The  Wye  is  only  one  of 
many  attractive  rivers  in  England. 
Thames,  Severn,  Ure,  Usk,  Tay. 
Arun,  Avon  are  names  which  will 
recall,  perhaps,  pleasant  memories 
to  many  of  my  readers.  In  Eng- 
land, as  is  the  case  in  America,  we 
have  our  Canoe  Association  which 
is  always  ready  to  supply  data 
concerning  English  rivers  to  for- 
eign canoeists,  and  I  am  myself 
always  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in 
this  direction.  On  the  Continent, 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  brother- 
hood. By  an  exchange  of  hospi- 
tality the  members  of  one  organ- 
ization can  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  facilities  of  membership  of 
another,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  a  British  or  American  canoeist 
to  travel  across  Europe  as  the  wel- 
come guest  of  clubs  on  the  rivers 
he  has  included  in  his  journey. 

I  well  remember  the  friendli- 
ness that  greeted  me  only  this 
year  as  I  paddled  down  the 
Neckar,  in  Germany.  In  many 
villages — and  who  with  a  mere 
pen  can  describe  the  beauty  ol 
Marback,  my  starting  point? — 
they  had  never  even  seen  a  for- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  AMERICANS  ATTENDING 
THE  GREATEST  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

GRje  Coronation  of  l&ng  #eorge  VI 


Raymond -Whitcomb  have  completed  special  arrangements  for  Americans 
who  wish  to  attend  the  Coronation  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Since  first-class  hotel  rooms  in  London  and  its  vicinity  are  practically  un- 
available, Raymond-Whitcomb  have  engaged  the  luxurious  R.M.S."ORION" 
—  23,500-ton  flagship  of  the  Orient  Line  and  one  of  the  newest  and  finest 
ships  afloat  —  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  at  the  Port  of  London  from 
May  11  to  May  14  and  serve  as  a  floating  hotel.  Here  American  travelers 
will  be  assured  of  comfort  and  convenience,  combined  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  congenial  society.  Rates,  including  breakfasts  and  dinners  on 
the  "ORION,"  and  daily  transportation  to  and  from  central  London,  $75  up. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  have  also  reserved  seats  for  the  Coronation  Procession 
in  the  Westminster  Abbey  Grandstand,  which  is  generally  considered  the 
best  grandstand  in  all  London.  Prices,  18  guineas  to  50  guineas.  Seats  can 
also  be  furnished  in  other  grandstands  along  the  route  of  the  Procession  at 
a  variety  of  prices. 

In  these  special  arrangements,  Raymond-Whitcomb  believe  that  they  are 
offering  some  of  the  best  accommodations  now  available  for  the  Coronation. 
Since  already  the  demand  for  first-class  accommodations  exceeds  the  supply, 
American  travelers  wishing  the  most  desirable  reservations  are  urged  to  make 
their  bookings  as  soon  as  possible. 

Complete  information  from  your  local  travel  agent  ...  or 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

New  York:  670  Fifth  Avenue 
Roston:  145  Tremont  Street  &  122  Newbury  Street 
Philadelphia:  1517  Walnut  Si.     Cleveland:  841  Union  Trust  Rldg.     Chicago:  320  No.  Michigan  We. 
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COPVRIC.HT  BROOKS  BROTHERS 


Some  people  just  naturally  do  things  well.  Watch  them  pass  the  time  of  day  at  a  wind-swept  race  meet.  Or  sit  a  horse 
over  four  rails.  Or  discuss  the  world's  affairs  over  coffee  and  cigars.  What  they  do — and  the  way  they  do  it — is  correct. 
What  they  wear — and  the  way  they  wear  it — is  of  unquestioned  good  form.  To  such  men  today,  as  for  generations,  Brooks 
Brothers  is  a  natural  source  of  supply — for  their  formal  dress  requirements,  for  their  business,  sport,  and  country  clothing. 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  ST.    NEW  YORK 

NEWBURY  COR,  BERKELEY  STREET  •  BOSTON 
NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 


BROOKS  BROTHERS'  TRAVELLING  REPRESENTATIVES  ARE  NOW  VISITING  FIFTY-ONE  CITIES  ALL  OVER  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BEAUTY 
THAT  IS 
PLAYPROOF 

should  be  the  keynote  of  a 
child's  room.  Busy  little  feet 
just  can't  scuff  away  the 
beauty  of  this  Armstrong's 
Embossed  Linoleum  Floor — 
abrand-new  hooked  rug  effect. 
Nor  can  eager  hands  smudge 
the  Armstrong's  Linowall ...  a 
washable,  durable,  linoleum- 
like  material  that  comes  in 
many  smart  designs.  Both 
wall  and  floor — cemented  in 
place  —  are  free  from  dirt- 
collecting  cracks.  And  the 
floor  has  a  cushioning  lining  of 
felt  that  you  will  bless  as  the 
years  roll  by . . .  it  means  extra 
comfort,  warmth,  and  quiet- 
ness—and assures  a  floor  of 
permanently  smooth  beauty 
because  it  absorbs  any  move- 
ment of  the  wood  floor  under- 
neath. What  better  investment 
for  health  and  happiness  than 
playproof,  worryproof  floors 
and  walls  that  offer  all  these 
advantages! 

DECORATING  SERVICE 

As  a  help  to  home  owners  and  their 
decorators,  our  Bureau  of  Interior 
Decoration  will  gladly  submit  color 
scheme  suggestions  based  on  floors 
of  correct  design.  No  charge  for  this 
service.  Address  Armstrong  Cork 
Products  Company,  FIom  Division, 
3703  Frederick  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  (Makers  of  cork 
products  since  1860) 


FREEDOM  IN  FLOOR  DESIGN  is  assured  by  the  wide  range  of  colors  and  patterns  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Special 
floor  effects,  exclusive  in  treatment  for  each  room  you  are  decorating,  can  be  carried  out  with  this  versatile  material.  Your  archi- 
tect or  decorator  will  work  with  your  local  merchant  in  creating  and  installing  these  custom-laid  floors  of  Armstrong's  Linoleum. 

ARMSTRONG'S   LINOLEUM  FLOORS 


for  every  room 


ift  the  house 


PLAIN     •     INLAID     •      EMBOSSED     .     MARBELLE      •      JASPE      •      RAYBELLE     •     PRINTED     •     QUAKER     RUGS     and  LINOWALL 


r  ■  v  m  \k i  a  desk  or  .my  large 
I  piece  of  furniture  for  thai 
mallei  more  interesting,  < >li I 
glass  can  l«f  set  into  panels,  thus 
turning  what  might  have  been  a 
rather  ordinary  piece  into  one  of 
distinction.  Lord  and  Taylor;  Wil- 
liam I'ahhnann.  decorator.  Another 
interpretation  of  the  mirror  effect 
by  Mr.  I'ahhnann  is  the  etching  in 
an  architectural  design  applied  to 
a  mirror.  In  the  third  group,  also 
from  Lord  and  Taylor.  Antoinette 
blue  satin  lined  with  empire  green 
i s  u>ed  with  a  mirrored  valance,  ami 

through  this  the  blue  satin  is  softly  draped  to  show  its  scalloped  edge,  an  idea  inspired  by  a 
ie-tei  s  cap  and  hells  Carrying  out  a  unique  idea  in  the  art  held,  the  Decorator's  Picture  Gallery 
shows  paintings  correctly  placed  and  hung,  at  the  same  time  giving  examples  of  what  kind  should 
Ik*  used  with  each  type  of  decoration  popular  today.  One  of  these  lovely  rooms  was  arranged  by 
Isabella  Barclay,  Inc.  It  is  an  1 8th  Century  bedroom  with  details  correct  and  exacl  from  the 
Aubusson  rug  in  greenish  gray  ground  slightly  Empire  in  pattern,  to  the  Louis  XVI  mantel  in  dark 
gray  marble  with  andirons  and  ornaments  of  the  period.  Walls  are  boiserie  with  panels  of  green 
and  white  silk,  and  curtains  are  like  the  Morgan  room  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Set  in  an 
ilcove  is  the  bed.  which  is  late  Louis  XV  with  painted  and  upholstered  panels  in  bluish  green.  A 
Louis  XVI  commode  is  inlaid  walnut  with  satinwood  and  a  marble  top.  Most  important  are  the 
Renoir  pictures  correctly  selected  and  hung  in  this  room.  These  include  his  "Femme  au  Chapeau 
Blanc  '  over  the  mantel  and  "Femme  au  Chapeau,"  both  lent  by  the  Durant-Ruel  Gallery; 
"Bouquet  of  Roses,"  lent  by  Mr.  Carroll  Carstairs;  a  portrait  of  "Mademoiselle  Demarsy,"  lent 
by  the  Marie  Harriman  Gallery.  Also  included  in  the  room  are  a  "Still  Life  with  Green  Pears" 
by  Derain,  lent  by  the  Knoedler  (iallery  who  also  loaned  the  ''Nounou  with  Child  in  Sailor  Suit" 
by  F.douard  Vuillard  and  one  of  Degas  lent  by  the  Durand-Ruel  (iallery.  Lighting  effects  were 
arranged  by  R.  J.  Bosshardt.  It  is  a  restful,  beautiful    room — indeed    well    worth  copying. 
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Golf  club-house  at  Vittel  in  the  foothills  of  the  Vosges 

SpEND  a  gala  vacation  in  the  provinces 
of  France  where  old-world  charm  and  sophisticated  whirl  com- 
bine to  meet  your  pleasure,  Let  care  take  flight  on  vivid 
beaches  which  dot  a  two-thousand-mile  coast  .  .  .  find  hope  in 
the  beauty  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  w  Linger  in 
Strasbourg  where  storks  perch  on  high-browed  roofs,  and  at  noon 
the  great  clock  performs  its  wonders  .  .  .  drop  down  to  Carcas- 
sonne whose  towers  dream  of  the  Visigoths  .  .  .  motor  on  the 
roads  of  the  Riviera  where  life  is  a  festival  of  flowers  and  sun- 
shine. ▼  Everywhere  cuisines  offer  delights  .  .  .  taste  the  cream 
tarts  of  Avignon  .  .  .  les  escargots  in  Bourgoyne  ...  an  epic  of  an 
omelette  at  Mont  St.  Michel  where  the  Mediaeval  monks  pon- 
dered on  the  tides  of  the  centuries,  ▼  Sojourn  in  a  hill-top 
auberge  in  the  Cevennes  . . .  dine  behind  the  mullion  windows  of  a 
tavern  in  Lorraine,  -w  Spas,  golf,  race  courses,  casinos  .  . .  from 
the  snow-capped  Pyrenees  to  the  pine  forests  of  the  Vosges. 

Paris  International  Exposition 

May  to  November 

50%  rail  fare  reduction  during  this  period 

French  hotels,  inns  and  diminutive  pensions  grant  hospitality  at  modest 
tariffs  .  . .  your  local  Travel  Agent  will  gladly  give  you  all  information. 


Train  colts  early 


GRENVILLE  T.  CHAPMAN 

In  the  July  number  of  Coun- 
try Life,  Dorothy  Deming 
Wheeler  tells  how  she  trains  colts. 
I  agree  with  her  that  early  train- 
ing is  by  far  best. 

From  1922  to  1929  I  raised  a 
dozen  work  colts,  most  of  which 
were  part  Percheron.  By  the  time 
they  were  two  years  old  they 
weighed  from  1,400  to  1,800 
pounds  apiece.  As  soon  as  each 
colt  was  a  few  weeks  old  I  put 
a  halter  on  him  (or  her)  every 
day  and  led  him  around,  until  he 
had  learned  to  lead;  I  didn't  keep 
the  halters  on  the  colts  because 
they  chewed  them  to  pieces  while 
playing  with  one  another  but  oc- 
casionally I  did  put  them  on  and 
led  the  colts  around,  so  they 
wouldn't  forget  wrhat  they  had 
learned  up  to  this  point. 

When  a  colt  reached  the  age  of 
one  year  I  put  a  bridle  and  har- 
ness on  him  and  drove  him  around 
the  corral  until  he  was  trained; 
until  he  learned  to  answer  the 
reins,  start,  stop,  turn  around, 
•  back,  etc.  At  the  age  of  a  year 
and  a  half  I  harnessed  the  colt 
and  his  dam  to  a  two-horse  wagon, 
with  the  colt  on  the  off  side,  and 
drove  them  the  four  miles  around 
the  section.  At  first,  the  colt  was 
scared  and  ran  but  he  soon  quieted 
down  and  walked.  The  following 
day  I  hitched  him  and  his  dam 
to  a  harrow,  and  worked  them  for 
an  hour  or  two,  or  I  hitched  him 
and  three  other  horses  to  a  disc. 
I  worked  him  at  light  tasks,  at 
intervals,  thereafter,  and  at  the 


age  of  three  years  the  colt  was 
worked  at  all  the  tasks  that  were 
given  the  other  horses. 

The  colts  were  well  fed  and  had 
fresh  water  always  before  them. 
They  were  kept  loose  in  a  corral, 
were  well  treated,  had  their  hooves 
trimmed  every  three  months  anri 
were  never  struck,  jerked  or 
cursed.  A  veterinary  cared  for 
their  more  serious  cuts  or  illnesses 
while  I  treated  their  minor  cuts  or 
ailments.  Thus  they  were  so  strong 
and  full  of  pep  that  they  went  up 
against  the  collar  all  day  long. 
In  fact,  we  had  to  hold  them  back 
instead  of  urging  them  on.  Alfalfa 
hay  was  their  principal  feed  but 
from  six  to  twelve  ears  of  corn  at 
each  meal,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  ears,  were  fed  to  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  ploughing  season. 
(The  New  Mexico  winters  are  so 
mild  that  farm  work  goes  on  all 
throughout  the  year).  When  fed 
hay  alone,  they  received  thirty-five 
pounds  per  day,  per  horse. 

Personally,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  waiting  until  a  colt  is  three  or 
four  years  old  before  breaking 
him.  He  should  be  broken  to  light 
work  by  the  time  he  is  half  that 
age — the  better  he  is  treated  the 
easier  it  is  to  handle  him.  Kind 
treatment  and  plenty  of  water  do 
more  than  extra  feed  to  keep  a 
horse  in  good  condition,  though  he 
should,  of  course,  always  be  well 
fed.  It  is  much  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  for  the  driver  to  handle  a 
strong,  gentle  horse  than  to  handle 
a  weak  or  abused  one,  and  of 
course  far  more  pleasant  for  the 
horse  which  is  also  important. 


A  grouse  in  tke  sun 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


610    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW   YORK  CITY 


Struggling  to  my  feet  as  well  as 
my  still  dripping  trousers  would 
permit,  I  gripped  my  gun  with 
purposeful  fingers.  Just  let  me 
have  a  crack  at  one  more  partridge 
— just  one  was  all  that  I  asked. 

We  descended  into  a  valley, 
crossed  it  on  a  mossy  lumber  trail, 
and  then  commenced  the  steep 
ascent  of  Woodchuck  Mountain. 
Far  above  us  lay  a  small  open 
field;  apple  trees  were  reputed  to 
be  there — and  I  imagined  par- 
tridges. I  had  never  hunted  this 
section  as  years  before  my  phy- 
sician had  advised  against  my 
joining  an  expedition  to  climb  Mt. 
McKinley  in  Alaska  on  the  ground 
that  altitudes  might  prove  in- 
jurious and  so  bearing  his  advice 
in  mind,  I  had  heretofore  contem- 
plated Woodchuck  Mountain  from 
a  safe  distance.  If  I  had  imagined 
our  goal  I  would  have  acquainted 
Mac  with  my  objections  but  I  was 
half  way  up  the  ascent  before  I 
realized  my  companion's  ambi- 
tions. Mac  strode  on,  hoping  for 
partridges,  I  followed  hoping  to 
survive  the  ordeal. 

My  breath  came  in  labored 
gasps,  my  feet  stumbled  on  roots 
and  slipped  on  stones,  and  my 
wet  clothes  sagged  on  my  weary 
limbs,  and  never  could  I  gain  on 


the  khaki  clad  hatless  figure  in 
front  that  moved  up  that  moun- 
tain side  with  such  tireless  ease. 
I  caught  myself  wondering  how 
he  could  shoot  so  successfully 
without  a  hat,  why  he  didn't  get 
the  sun  in  his  eyes  or  catch  cold, 
and  finally  I  became  mildly  irri- 
tated with  him  for  this  particular 
eccentricity. 

Humdinger  hunted  close  as  the 
cover  was  thick,  skirting  the  trail 
on  one  side  and  then  crossing  to 
the  other.  A  perfect  exhibition  of 
headwork.  Ever  and  again  I  could 
hear  the  tinkle  of  Sam's  bell.  He 
was  as  usual  on  his  own,  nor  did 
I  have  enough  breath  or  force  of 
will  left  to  care  what  the  dog  was 
doing.  Mac  had  asked  me  whether 
Sam  was  under  good  control?  I 
vouched  for  the  dog's  utter  obe- 
dience omitting  to  state  that  one 
word  from  me  and  Sam  did  as  he 
pleased.  Yet,  in  justice  to  both  my 
dog  and  myself,  I  recognized  long 
ago  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  this  huge  setter 
of  mine  was  to  permit  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  natural  bent.  You 
could,  by  dint  of  much  whistling 
and  many  shouted  commands, 
compel  him  to  return  and  hunt 
a  cover  more  thoroughly.  He 
would  then,  in  his  estimation  of 
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I'*  it  If  ••  *  C»n*tt 


THE  Ipswich  Group  is  an  assembly  of  faithful 
reproductions  of  fine  examples  of  old  New 
England  Maple  Pieces  selected  for  harmonious 
and  practical  room  groupings. 

These  accurate  reproductions,  the  finest  current 
specimens  of  New  England  Maple,  finished 
with  all  the  warmth  and  patina  of  the  original 
models,  present  an  interesting,  desirable 
ensemble  of  correlated  pieces  for  the  home  or 
apartment. 

The  Ipswich  Group,  comprising  living  room, 
dining  room  and  two  bedroom  assemblies,  is 
furniture  in  exceptional  good  taste,  built  to 
IRWIN  standards,  that  anyone  can  afford  to 
own.  Each  piece  is  significant  and  has  a  back- 
ground of  tradition  that  lifts  it  far  above  the 
ordinary.  Watch  for  your  dealer's  announce- 
ment of  the  Ipswich  Group  display.  If  you  are 
interested  in  authentic  reproductions  send  for 
Irwin's  Portfolio  of  Brochures. 


ISPLAYS  of  Tho  I  pswich  Group  will  be  opened  during 
♦he  month  of  March  by  the  following  dealers  upon  dates 
to  be  announced  by  them. 

ALBANY  —  Murray  Furniture  Co. 

AMARILLO,  TEX. — S.  R.  Isaacson,  "The  Home  Beautiful" 

BROOKLYN  —  Frederick  Looser  &  Co. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IA.  —  The  Killian  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATTANOOGA  —  Fowler  Bros. 

CHICAGO  —  Scholle  Furniture  Co. 

CINCINNATI  —  A.  B.  Closson,  Jr.  Co. 

CLEVELAND  —  Halle  Brothers  Co. 

DAYTON  —  P.  M.  Harmon  Company 

DENVER  —  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 

DETROIT  — J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  —  J.  P.  &  M.  Sullivan  Company 

FLINT  —  Gainey  Furniture  Co. 

GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I.  —  Frederick  Looser  &  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  —  Wur7burg  Dry  Goods  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY  —  Robert  Keith  Furniture  &  Cpt.  Co. 

KNOXVILLE  —  Miller's 

LANSING,  MICH.  —  Hull  Furniture  Co. 

LONG  BEACH  —  Barker  Brothers 

LOS  ANGELES  — Barker  Brothers 

LOUISVILLE  —  Burdorfs 

MANCHESTER,  CONN.  —  Watkins  Brothers 

MILFORD,  CONN.  —  Wayside  Furniture  Co. 

MILWAUKEE  —  Klode  Furniture  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  — Boutell  Bros.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  —  B.  Altman  and  Company 

OAKLAND  —  Breuner's 

OMAHA  —  Corte-Corzine 

PEORIA  —  P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

PITTSBURGH  —  Joseph  Home  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  —  Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

PROVIDENCE  —  Callender-McAuslan  &  Troup  Co. 

ROCHESTER  —  McCurdy  &  Co. 

SACRAMENTO  —  Breuner's 

SAGINAW,  MICH.  —  Heny  Feige  &  Son 

ST.  LOUIS  —  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  D.  G.  Co. 

SAN  DIEGO  —  H.  L.  Benbough  Co.,  Ltd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  W.  &  J.  Sloane 

SEATTLE  —  Frederick  &  Nelson 

SHREVEPORT.  LA.  —  Booth  Furniture  &  Cpt.  Co. 

TOLEDO  —  J.  F.  Bennett  Studios. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  P.  J.  Nee  Company 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

MANUFACTURERS       OF      FINE       FURNITURE      FOR      MORE      THAN      SIXTY  YEARS 
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STAND-OUT  smartness  marks  the  new  Plymouth  "Westchester". .  . 
and  with  it  you  get  outstanding  reliability  and  overall  economy. 
It's  the  station  wagon  that  stands  up  best!  This  year  it's  larger 
(116"  wheelbase)  .  .  .  for  more  room  and  utility.  Double-action 
Hydraulic  Brakes  assure  safety.  Rattle-proof  seats  for  eight.  Choice 
of  curtains,  or  of  windows  all  around  with  window-lift  controls. 
See  your  nearest  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer  for  details. 

PLYMOUTH  "WESTCHESTER" 


APPOINTMENT 


Xhere's  an  unmistaftable  difference 
when  it's  SANDEMAN 


Your  guests  and  you  do  not  need  to  possess  the 
taster's  art — to  know  the  unmistakable  difference 
in  SANDEMAN  Sherries  and  Ports.  You  drink 
with  Kings  and  Princes  when  you  raise  the  glass 
with  Sandeman.  Sandeman  Sherries  and  Ports  are 
available  at  the  better  restaurants  and  clubs;  or 
by  the  bottle  or  case  at  your  favorite  retail  store. 


Established 
in  1790 


Sherries— Alcohol  I8f  to  20%  by  volun. 
Porta— Alcohol  19%  to  Zt%  by  volun. 


SANDEMAN 


SHERRIES  AND  PORTS 

Produced  and  bottled  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  INC.,  N.  Y.    SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.S. 


obedience,  amble  through  the 
alders  again  in  an  extremely  half- 
hearted fashion. 

I  had  often  noticed  that  once 
he  had  loped  through  a  cover  of 
not  too  great  an  area  there  was 
but  little  danger  of  any  bird  being 
overlooked.  This  was  due  in  all 
probability  to  his  marvelous  nose. 
His  manner  of  going  directly  to  a 
bird  was  uncanny  and,  as  a  result, 
I  have  learned  to  place  implicit 
reliance  in  his  ability.  Owing  to 
my  dog's  eccentricities,  I  walk 
along  and  when  I  cease  to  hear 
the  tinkle  of  the  bell  on  his  collar 
I  know  that  he  is  on  point  and 
will  furthermore  stay  there  till  I 
find  him.  If  it  takes  me  too  long 
and  he  becomes  bored,  he  will 
shake  his  head  slightly  and  the 
bell  will  emit  sufficient  sound  to 
guide  me  to  him.  As  a  retriever, 
he  ranks  not  at  all,  though  there 
have  been  times  when  he  has  sur- 
prised me  by  bringing  pheasants 
from  treacherous  bogs  and  quail 
from  difficult  places,  where  I  could 
only  have  found  them  after  great 
effort,  if  at  all.  Yet'in  the  eyes  of 
McGinley,  who  is  probably  the 
greatest  dog  trainer  in  Maine  (re- 
sults in  numerous  field  trials 
where  his  dogs  have  won,  proving 
my  statement),  Sam  must  have 
ranked  as  a  decided  amateur. 

We  finally  reached  a  barway 
that  led  into  the  field  and  I 
slumped  upon  a  convenient 
boulder,  motioning  to  Mac  to  take 
momentary  pity  upon  my  condi- 
tion and  to  do  likewise.  He 
obligingly  consented  and  lighting 
a  cigarette,  tested  the  wind  with 
the  plume  of  smoke. 

"There  is,"  said  my  companion, 
"a  grouse  in  this  field  that  I  have 
been  after  for  several  years.  He's 
a  whale  of  an  old  cock  and  every- 
time  he  gives  me  the  go-bye.  There 
is  always  some  reason  that  I  can't 
get  a  decent  crack  at  him.  Maybe 
we'll   flush   him  this  morning." 

"Maybe  so."  I  agreed. 

We  entered  the  orchard  with  a 
quartering  sun  and  the  wind  in 
our  faces.  Humdinger  made  a  cast 
on  the  left;  Sam  shambled  in  the 
direction  of  an  old  apple  tree  near 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  imme- 
diately showed  interest.  I  motioned 
to  Mac  that  the  dog  was  making 
game  and  we  moved  quietly  in 
his  direction.  Sam  had  slowed  his 
gait  to  a  slinking  glide  and  finally, 
with  high  nose,  came  to  a  point. 
Humdinger  had  worked  over  and 
was  backing.  Mac  started  to  circle 
his  side  of  the  tree  while  I  walked 
in  back  of  Sam.  Suddenly  there 
came  that  nerve-paralyzing  sound, 
the  muffled  roar  of  a  rising  grouse. 
He  had  stymied  Mac,  placing 
the  tree  trunk  and  some  of  the 
branches  between  them.  He  swept 
out  directly  in  the  path  of  the  sun. 
I  could  see  nothing.  I  hesitated, 
not  knowing  where  the  bird  was. 
"Shoot!  Don't  let  him  get  away. 
Shoot!"  came  from  Mac  in  a 
hoarse  command. 

Realizing  that  the  prerequisites 
of  a  grouse  hunter  require  that  he 
shoot  under  all  conditions,  I  held 
my  gun  blindly  into  the  sun,  firing 


one  barrel  and  then  the  other.  "I 
think  you  got  him  with  that  sec- 
ond barrel,"  said  Mac,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  I  looked  at 
him  suspiciously,  yet  I  could  de- 
tect no  sarcasm  in  his  tones.  "Over 
there.  I  think  I  saw  him  fall  over 
there  by  that  clump  of  birches." 

He  ordered  Humdinger  on;  Sam 
had  left  at  the  shot  and  was  half- 
way across  the  field.  Much  to  my 
delight  he  stopped  at  the  birches, 
struggled  with  something  on  the 
ground,  and  came  back  to  us  with 
one  of  the  largest  grouse  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  his  mouth. 

"Darned  if  I  know  how  you 
ever  could  see  to  make  that  shot. 
It  was  a  long  one  too — all  of  sixty 
yards."  Sam  laid  the  bird  at  my 
feet.  Mac  looked  at  it. 

"Well  you  got  him  all  right. 
That's  the  bird  I  have  been  telling 
you  about.  You  certainly  deserve 
him.  I  still  can't  see  how  you  did 
it  with  that  sun  in  your  eyes." 

"Well  you  see  Mac,"  I  replied. 
"I  always  wear  a  hat." 

Suddenly*  we  discovered  Hum- 
dinger far  up  the  field,  fast  on 
point.  She  was  at  the  edge  of  a 
small  belt  of  birches  and  I  thought 
that  with  luck  I  could  perhaps  get 
a  real  picture  of  a  flushing  grouse. 
Laying  my  gun  down,  I  unsheathed 
my  Leica  and  crept  up  with  Mac 
towards  the  pointing  dog.  The  sun 
was  favorable,  and  I  trembled 
with  excitement.  Mac  walked  in; 
the  grouse  flushed;  he  shot,  and  I 
pressed  the  button.  Humdinger  re- 
trieved the  bird  while  I  wondered 
if  everything  had  been  all  right 
with  my  camera.  I  thought  that  I 
had  seen  the  flying  bird  in  the 
finder,  but  then  appearances  are 
deceptive  especially  with  a  camera. 

There  were,  we  thought,  no 
more  birds  in  the  field,  yet  just  as 
we  left  it  Humdinger  scored  an- 
other point  in  the  open  and  Sam 
backed  her.  Just  why  a  grouse 
should  elect  to  walk  out  in  an  open 
spot,  yards  from  the  nearest  cover, 
was  a  mystery,  but  the  dogs  as- 
sured us  that  the  bird  was  there. 
Mac  urged  me  to  take  the  shot, 
but  I  waved  the  courtesy  and  told 
him  that  I  should  like  to  try  an- 
other picture.  Mac  walked  in  and, 
instead  of  a  lordly  grouse,  a  wood- 
cock leaped  in  the  air  and  started 
his  twittering  flight.  It  was  not  ex- 
tensive, not  with  McGinley  leer- 
ing at  him  over  the  breech  of  the 
gun,  and  so  he  came  down  in  a 
jumble  of  crumpled  feathers. 

We  lunched  beside  a  brook, 
where  small  trout  made  daring 
dashes  for  the  crumbs  that  we 
threw  in;  and  so  it  was,  over  our 
pipes,  that  my  friend  told  me 
much  of  grouse  dogs  and  their 
training,  the  scarcity  of  good  ma- 
terial and  the  brains  necessary  to 
make  a  champion. 

In  turn  I  related  that  which  had 
been  told  me  by  Frank  M.  Saw- 
tell,  famous  Boston  sportsman.  He 
was  going  into  camp  in  New 
Brunswick  on  a  moose  hunting 
trip,  accompanied  by  his  guide, 
cook,  and  a  pack  horse.  The  trail 
led  through  likely  cover  and  Saw- 
tell  expressed  a  desire  for  a  par- 
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tridge  or  two.  The  guide  advised 
that  he  not  weary  himself  by  hunt- 
ing, but  watch  Rowdy,  the  pack 
horse;  he  would  point  the  grouse. 
Placing  but  small  reliance  in  the 
statement,  Sawtell  nevertheless 
contented  himself  with  striding 
along  behind  Rowdy.  Happening 
to  look  back  a  moment,  he  brought 
up  with  considerable  force  against 
the  horse's  rear.  Rowdy  was 
motionless — on  point.  Some  yards 
up  the  trail  was  a  grouse  at  which 
the  horse  stared  intently,  his 
nostrils  wrinkled  expectantly;  his 
tail  half  extended. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant for  Sawtell  to  draw  his  22 
calibre  revolver,  step  out  from  be- 
hind the  horse's  obstructing  bulk, 
and  shoot  the  partridge.  As  he  was 
about  to  place  it  in  his  coat,  the 
guide  told  him  to  give  the  bird's 
head  to  Rowdy,  that  he  always 
expected  it.  Holding  up  the  bird 
to  the  horse,  Sawtell  was  surprised 
to  see  him  sever  the  head  with  one 
bite  and  then  proceed  to  crunch  it 
happily.  Five  partridge  did  Rowdy 
point  that  afternoon",  and  yet  he 
was  not  considered  an  especially 
intelligent  equine. 

Back  once  more  in  the  car,  we 
raced  to  another  cover.  This 
proved  to  be  a  belt  of  alders, 
through  which  flowed  a  stream, 
while  birches  and  pines  grew  in 
that  land  where  once  were  fields. 
The  dogs  crossed  the  brook  and 
both  came  to  a  simultaneous  point. 
As  we  approached,  I  stepped  on  a 
half  rotten  log.  It  crashed  in  with 
my  weight  and  the  bird  flushed. 
Flying  low,  he  suddenly  curved 
into  the  alders.  Thirty  yards  to 
the  right,  there  was  a  small  open 
space,  filled  with  blue  sky  and 
bordered  by  the  thick  branches  of 
a  pine.  Mac,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  bird,  swung  half  around  and 
held  on  the  open  space.  Like  a 
bullet,  the  bird  darted  across, 
making  for  the  pine.  The  gun 
cracked  and  the  partridge  fell 
hurtling  through  the  air  to  fall 
dead  in  the  brook.  It  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  superb  shots  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  but  it  showed  a 
knowledge  of  grouse  habits  that 
was  astonishing. 

We  worked  the  left  side  of  the 
brook  without  further  result  and 
then  crossed  back.  Sam  was,  as 
usual,  on  his  own  and  I  saw  him 
making  game  near  a  growth  of 
birch  and  evergreen.  He  finally 
came  to  a  staunch  point,  in  the 
open.  If  it  were  a  grouse,  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  Even  I  might  be 
equal  to  such  an  occasion.  I 
notified  Mac  of  the  situation  and 
he  with  his  usual  generosity  told 
me  "to  roll  to  it." 

I  approached  and  everyone  who 
has  hunted  partridge  can  appre- 
ciate the  thrilling  suspense  that 
grips  you  as  you  near  the  motion- 
less dog.  I  shifted  my  hand  well 
back  on  the  pistol  grip  and  slipped 
up  the  safety  catch.  I  watched 
carefully  where  I  placed  my  feet 
and  just  as  I  looked  to  ascertain 
the  angle  of  the  sun,  the  grouse 
roared  up  on  beating  wings.  He 
flew  just  above  the. brush,  making 
for  the  shelter  of  the.  pines  and 


just  as  he  banked  about  a  spruce, 
I  stopped  him  in  mid-flight. 

One  cannot  very  well  sit  on  a 
grouse,  gun  in  hand,  self-conscious 
smile  on  your  face,  like  the  aver- 
age hunter  does  on  a  rhinoceros 
that  he  has  slain  or  the  attitude 
that  David  probably  assumed  on 
Goliath's  defunct  body,  but  I 
should  have  liked  to,  if  it  had  been 
at  all  possible. 

We  hunted  several  other  covers 
— covers  whose  only  interest  was 
the  distant  beat  of  wings  from 
grouse  who  discouraged  more  in- 
timate acquaintance.  The  sun  was 
setting  when  the  tired  dogs 
scrambled  into  their  crates  and 
Mac  backed  the  car  around,  pre- 
paratory to  the  drive  home. 

"Can  I  hit  grouse?"  I  asked 
chestily. 

"I'll  say  you  can,  especially 
when  they're  in  the  sun." 

But  he  said  it  with  a  smile,  and 
I  wondered. 

Ckatswortk 

{Continued  from  page  25) 
where  other  great  families  tottered 
to  obscurity?  Seemingly  because 
they  were  Liberals  as  opposed  to 
the  Tory  tradition  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. It  showed  their  wish  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  not  to  hang 
back  and  play  for  safety  that 
wasn't  safe  at  all.  Instead  of  rest- 
ing their  prestige  on  social  leader- 
ship alone,  they  struck  out,  cutting 
deeply  into  politics,  art,  England's 
history.  Having  made  their  mark 
on  the  world,  the  world  could 
never  cut  them  out  of  being. 

There  is  safety  in  saying,  how- 
ever, that  neither  time,  cubism, 
communism,  or  death  duties  will 
ever  bring  the  Cavendish  dynasty 
to  its  knees.  And  a  dynasty  it  has 
been — boldly  patterned,  wise, 
tolerant,  reverent  of  British  ideals. 
The  monumental  proof  is  Chats- 
worth. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
debt  to  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  librarian 
of  Chatsworth,  for  his  friendly  assistance 
in  donating  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  growth  and  evolution  of 
Chatsworth,  based  on  his  original  re- 
search. 

To  little   k  Down 
regions 

(Continued  from  page  82) 
eigner.  At  Beseigheim,  the  family 
at  the  Gasthaus  where  I  stayed 
the  night,  insisted  on  posing  for 
a  series  of  photographs,  once  they 
learned  that  I  had  attended  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Berlin  in  an 
official  capacity. 

The  first  essential  of  the  canoe- 
ist who  wishes  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts  is  a  passport  for  the  coun- 
tries he  has  mapped  out  for  in- 
clusion in  his  tour,  and  he  should 
of  course  make  sure  that  his  pass- 
port really  is  valid  for  every 
country  he  may  have  to  pass 
through;  as  some  of  the  longer 
rivers  on  the  Continent  flow 
through  several  States  in  their 
course,  and  the  usual  customs 
formalities  connected  with  fron- 
tiers have  to  be  complied  with. 

But,  if  I  have  tempted  you  to 
come  to- England,  take  my  tip  and 
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get  away  from  the  well-known 
rivers,  at  least  in  their  lower 
reaches,  for  there  is  a  different 
spirit  nearer  the  source.  Some- 
thing of  the  wild,  buoyant  eager- 
ness of  a  river  just  born  seems  to 
impart  itself  to  the  neighborhood 
which  greets  it.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  touch  very  fully  on  any 
river,  but  I  will  gladly  send  par- 
ticulars to  any  reader  of  Country 
Life  on  any  river  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic  that  may  appeal  to 
him  as  suitable  for  a  canoe  trip. 

Let  me  assure  you  once  again 
that  your  first  canoe  trip  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  You  will  learn 
that  the  apparent  discomfort  of  a 
rainstorm  has  its  pleasant  side, 
for  of  all  the  scents  in  the  world, 
surely  the  scent  of  rain  on  drying 
leaves  is  the  sweetest,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  much  alive,  yet  so 
quiet  as  a  woodland,  or  so  green 
as  a  meadow  after  rain. 

Long  journeys  have  to  be  planned 
j  with  a  certain  amount  of  care. 
For  instance,  you  cannot  afford  to 
run  down  a  r^pid  with  two 
months'  kit  on  board  your  canoe, 
unless  you  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  your  own  ability  to 
master  the  river.  Again,  you 
should  first  take  great  care  to 
study  a  map  of  the  river  you  in- 
tend to  explore,  so  that  you  can 
decide  beforehand  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  camp,  and  where 
you  will  be  able  to  stay  at  some 
town.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  every  canoeist  is  a  keen 
camper.  Complete  with  tent  and 
equipment,  he  is  a  free  agent;  his 
is  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
choicest  site  for  his  abode  and 
preparing  his  own  food  by  his  own 
efforts  over  the  campfire. 

I  have  found,  however,  during 
my  travels  that  there  are  times 
when  it  is  better  policy  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  camping  and  seek 
the  hospitality  of  the  local  inn. 
While  it  is  true  to  say  that  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  to  the  canoeist 
is  the  discovery  of  fresh  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  it  is  also  certain 
that  he  will  be  looking  for  human 
interests.  What  more  engrossing 
subject  could  he  choose  than  the 
study  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
strange  parts  in  which  he  finds 
himself?  What  more  delightful  ex- 
perience than  to  have  a  wonderful 
day  in  the  open,  and  then  finish 
up  in  some  strange  little  cottage 
and  listen  to  the  tales  of  an  old 
rustic  who  has  spent  his  days 
within  a  short  radius  of  his  par- 
ticular village,  or  to  stay  at  some 
h'storic  inn  and  hear  the  adven- 
tures of  a  fellow-traveler  who  has 
journeyed  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe,  or  perhaps  to  have  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  amazing 
philosophy  of  some  retired  worthy, 
spending  his  few  remaining  years 
in  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  world? 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
tales  to  hear,  a  thousand  and  one 
delightful  incidents  which  may 
happen  to  you  when  on  your 
travels,  and  if  you  are  a  wise 
man,  you  will  not  allow  them  to 
pass  unnoticed.  They  will  make 
your  sport  the  more  interesting, 


and  your  voyage  will  have  greater 
delights;  for  just  as  you  find 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  nature, 
so  will  you  enjoy  pondering  over 
sentiments  voiced  by  strange  char- 
acters whom  chance  has  thrown 
across  your  path. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  condemning 
camping  in  favor  of  indoor  ac- 
commodation. What  I  do  suggest 
is  that  camping  does  involve  re- 
tiring from  the  society  of  men, 
and  when  your  travels  take  you 
through  interesting  country,  this 
is  often  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  a  holiday  spent  entirely  in  the 
open.  It  is  only  by  living  among 
the  people  that  you  will  learn  to 
know  them,  and  incidents  often 
occur  on  a  roving  holiday  which 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  your 
life,  and  eventually  become  vivid 
parts  of  its  story. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example 
from  my  own  reminiscences  on  the 
German  part  of  the  Danube,  fa- 
mous because  of  the  waltz  named 
after  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  weary 
my  readers  with  an  account  of  my 
journey  from  London  to  Ulm. 
Most  of  you  know  the  small  ad- 
ventures which  must  necessarily 
beset  the  traveler  in  foreign  lands; 
the  excitement  of  the  customs,  the 
fear  that  you  are  in  the  wrong 
train,  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing your  neighbor.  These  are 
things  which,  like  one's  first 
descent  by  parachute,  cannot  be 
described  with  any  real  success  on 
paper;  experience  is  the  master 
key  to  understanding. 

But  my  courteous  reception  at 
Ulm  merits  more  than  passing  no- 
tice. Arriving  very  train-weary, 
and  with  very  little  command  of 
German,  I  was  at  once  in  difficul- 
ties. I  wanted  a  room  for  the 
night,  but  could  not  for  the  world 
remember  the  phrase.  I  wandered 
round  the  town,  puzzled  but  un- 
concerned about  my  fate,  when  by 
sheer  good  fortune  I  called  at  a 
small  inn  and  met  "Fritz."  He 
spoke  English  well,  and  I  per- 
ceived in  him  a  willingness  to 
show  me  round  the  town,  which 
boded  well  for  the  future  hours 
I  intended  to  spend  in  Ulm. 

Immediately  we  struck  up  a 
friendship  which  comes  too  rarely 
between  fellows  at  home.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  English 
canoeists,  about  the  canoe  clubs 
and  their  numbers,  and  was  quite 
surprised  when  I  told  him  that  in 
England,  we  could  not  muster  a 
membership  as  strong  as  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Americans.  He  re- 
minded me  that  Englishmen  in- 
troduced the  sport  into  his  country, 
and  just  when  I  was  wondering 
what  I  could  really  say  to  justify 
our  position  today,  we  arrived  at 
the  Ulm  Canoe  Club  headquar- 
ters, Fritz  acting  as  interpreter. 

When  I  walked  in,  the  local 
canoeists — as  many  female  as  male 
— were  enjoying  a  sing-song  over 
their  beer.  I  made  for  a  small 
table  on  my  own,  but  they  would 
have  none  of  this.  "The  Eng- 
lander  must  sit  with  them." 

By  means  of  interpreters — for  I 
had  found  others  besides  Fritz— 
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wr  talked  Hi  i.uinrt  anil  i.inoeuiK 
(or  two  hi  three  hour*  mi  rncl , 
until  e\eittu.illv  .1  lellow  n.miol 
Max  uiMMed  that  I  visit  hit  home 
to  srr  hi*  "snldati  "  Now  my  idea 
of  ".•mld.it*"  in  tiermany  was  N.i/i 
Storm  I'rooper*,  ami  I  was  tlnu 
fori*  not  a  little  e\iited  when  my 
host  lo<  ki  d  Ins  tmiit  door  behind 
U*.  aftei  we  hail  entered  the  house, 
line,  thought  I,  is  a  sei  ret  meet- 
ing I  even  wondered  it  perhaps 
\\ i  il  Ik-  raided. 

Attn  set omls  ol"  pulsating  ex- 
eilemenl  as  I  listened  to  the  key 
turning  in  the  lock,  ami  prepared 
to  Ian-  a  gathering  of  troopers 
who  would,  I  considered,  he  crit- 
ical of  my  military  hearing,  Max 
led  me  reverently  towards  the 
si. Id  its."  As  we  entered  the  room 
I  swear  my  arm  instinctively 
started  lo  come  up  m  the  \.i/i 
salute,  hut,  at  all  events,  the  "sol- 
il.it s"  merely  proved  to  lie  a 
much  chei  ished  painting! 

1  left  I'lm.  wIih  h  has  the  high- 
est stone  spire  cathedral  in  the 
world,  early  next  morning,  hut  not 
too  early  to  prevent  my  new-made 
friends  heing  on  the  hank  to  wave 
me  farewell.  You  will  find,  as  I 
have  found,  that  nothing  knits  a 
bond  of  people  so  closely  as  a 
common  s|*>rt. 

To  all  canoeists  I  wish  "fair" 
winds  and  happy  cruises. 

Swiss  hospitality 

(Continued  frotn  page  28) 
of  Zahringen,  Rector  of  Burgundy, 
exactly  a  century  before  the  Re- 
public of  Switzerland  was  born. 

Auain  the  hoy  was  pulling  at 
the  skirts  of  his  father's  coat,  and 
for  about  the  thousandth  time  ask- 
ing why  Bessie  the  Brownest  held 
her  tummy.  At  last  the  mystery 
was  about  to  be  solved.  W  ho  or 
what  was  Bessie  the  Brownest, 
anyway?  I  was  agog. 

Being  led  along  rapidly  by  the 
boy,  we  made  our  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  city.  There  in  a  nook  among 
the  hills  was  a  pit.  Grunts  and 
other  weird  sounds  welled  up  from 
its  depths.  \Ye  leaned  over  the 
parapet  and  peered  down.  A  brown 
object  in  a  funny  posture  was 
visible  off  in  a  corner.  As  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  I  could  discern  the  figure  of 
a  bear.  It  was  sitting  up,  and  its 
paws  were  clasped  over  an  ample 
waistline.  The  boy  was  clapping 
his  hands  in  great  glee  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  beloved 
Bessie  the  Brownest. 

In  this  Bear  Pit  several  families 
of  bears  have  been  cared  for  by 
the  city  for  many  years.  Berne  in 
itself  means  a  bear,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  place  is  dedicated  to 
the  bear.  It  seems  that  somewhere 
in  the  dim  past,  at  least  according 
to  legend,  the  bear  served  this  city 
well;  and  so  a  grateful  people 
have  ever  since  looked  after  the 
tribe  of  bruin. 

Just  as  these  living  bears  com- 
memorate something  unusual  in 
Swiss  history,  so  does  that  horde 
of  men  who  still  meet  in  the  open 
once  a  year  to  discuss  and  vote  on 
matters  of  importance  to  their 


canton.  Thin  is  just  the  same  sort 
ol  congress  as  thai  held  in  famous 
Kutli  Meadow  at  Seelisberg,  where 
the  cantons  of  lfri,  Schwy/.,  and 
I'ntei  walden  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent  and  threw 
oil  the  yoke  ol  \tistria. 

I  well  remember  the  day  I 
wandered  into  (darns,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  that  still  debates  its 
matters  of  state  and  still  makes  its 
laws  in  the  out-of-doors.  As  I 
trudged  into  the  town,  I  found  its 
outer  streets  deserted.  A  babble  of 
voiies  and  what  apparently  was 
speechnUking  seemed  lo  emanate 
from  somewhere  ahead.  Rounding 
i  turner,  I  could  look  into  the 
town  square.  There  was  an  as- 
semblage  of  shouting,  gesticulat- 
ing mountaineers.  Although  some- 
what loud  in  the  expression  of 
their  political  feeling  and  opinion, 
they  were  entirely  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic in  their  procedure. 

The  younger  men,  I  noticed, 
always  stepped  aside  and  yielded 
the  tloor,  so  to  put  it,  to  their 
elders,  no  matter  how  hot  the  dis- 
i  iission.  There  was  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  emotional  outburst  and 
a  perfect  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  other  fellow  without  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  having 
ever  to  interfere.  Here  was  simon- 
pure  democracy  in  action;  but  in 
quiet,  gentle  action.  Surely  enough, 
there  in  the  Alps  democracy  is  of 
the  loftiest  sort  and  in  keeping 
with  the  pure  air  and  invigorating 
mountain  heights. 

Thus  retlecting,  I  felt  the  touch 
of  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Look- 
ing around  I  discovered  a  friendly 
burgher.  "Come,"  he  said.  "Sit 
down  here  on  this  high  step." 
Forthwith  he  led  me  to  a  tall 
stoop,  and  from  its  topmost  van- 
tage point  I  could  survey  with 
ease  the  whole  of  the  great  square 
with  the  legislators  ranged  around 
it  in  circular  formation.  Planking 
the  scene  were  the  high  facades  of 
white  with  broad,  dark  shutters, 
framing  in  windows  that  over- 
flowed with  heads.  Beyond  were 
the  greenish-blue  mountain  walls. 

My  friend  drew  a  pipe  from  a 
pocket  and  offered  it  to  me,  pass- 
ing along  a  little  leathern  tobacco 
bag.  But  suddenly  he  changed  his 
mind;  he  asked  me  to  return  the 
pipe.  Then,  taking  the  one  he  was 
smoking  from  his  heavily  mous- 
tached  mouth,  he  carefully  wiped 
off  its  stem  and  handed  it  to  me. 

''That  smokes  better,"  he  ob- 
served. 'Tt's  much  better  seasoned. 
Besides,  it's  a  better  pipe." 

Later  in  the  Zermatt  an  almost 
similar  experience  befell  me;  only 
in  this  case  instead  of  a  pipe  it 
was  a  pair  of  false  teeth!  I  had  on 
my  way  south  paused  at  Saas-Fee, 
and  in  scrambling  about  on  the 
sides  of  the  Dom,  had  slipped  and 
struck  my  chin  and  mouth  against 
a  jagged,  jutting  rock.  This  slight 
accident  had,  of  course,  made  bit- 
ing just  a  bit  difficult;  so,  at  Zer- 
matt, while  I  sat  munching  some 
extremely  hard  food,  my  guide 
noticed  that  I  chewed  with  some 
care.  He  was  certainly  most  so- 
licitous: thinking  that  I  was  a  vic- 
tim of  false  teeth  and  had  forgotten 


DUDE  RANCH  TIME 
IN  THE  ROCKIES... 

\\  bile  the  summer  moulds  were  made  for  Dude 

Ranching  in  Montana  and  W  yoming  and  it  i»  then 
that  the  majority  plan  their  vacation.* ...  spring  anil 
autumn  are  delightful  season*  in  the  Rockies.  Hight 
now.  for  instance ...  wild  flowers  are  blooming  in 
profusion,  da\s  are  elear  and  sparkling,  moun- 
tain peaks  are  eapped  with  snow  and  sunshine. 
Later  you'll  find  glorious  Autumn  colors  and 
plenty  of  big  game.  Even  winter  i«  becoming  an 
i  nereasingly  popular  time  for  ranch  vacations. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
will  help  you  choose  a  ranch  to 
suit  your  taste  and  purse  and 
take  you  there  luxuriously  on 
the  air-conditioned  North  Coast 
Limited. 


Send  for  Northern  Pacific's 
DUDE  RANCH  ALBUM 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Northern  Pacific  Eastern  Ranch  Headquarters, 
560  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  or 
E.E.  Nelson,  341  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  me  information,  please,  on: 
(Check data  desired) 

□  Rocky  Mt.  Dude  Ranches  Q  Rainier  Park  Q  Yellowstone  Park  Q  Alaska 

□  California      Q  Pacific  N.  W.       □  Escorted  Tours        Independent  Trip 


.Yame_ 


City_ 


ROUTE  OF  THE  AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 
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SPRING 

AT  THE  SPRINGS 


Spring  opens  early  in  the 
AlleghaniesI  Whatever 
your  favorite  form  of  play 
—  golf,  riding,  or  tennis— 
you  II  find  i  t  on  the 
Spring  program  at  The 
Greenbrier.  Reservations 
should  be  made  in  ad- 
vance to  avoid  disap- 
pointment—send in  your 
request  now! 


L.  R.  Johnston 
General  Manager 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

* 


*iFke  mone  jpnom.ln.erit  a  man.  L&  in. 
rjuMnEi*  and!  Aoelai  fil^e,  tke  mone 
impontant  it  tkat  he  £loe  the  pant. 
cVKla^ain  J4ouo.e  catena  to  tke  con- 
&eni>atii>e  mLnonitt^  and  iA  jpnoud!  cr^  it* 
unique  jp£aee  in  cWletn.ojpol2itan  £i|je. 

Tark  t_Avenue  at  $ixty-Fifth  $t. 
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them,  he  forthwith  withdrew  his 
own  and,  after  brushing  them 
about  in  the  snow,  suggested  that, 
although  they  might  be  a  size 
smaller  than  my  own,  yet  they 
could  be  made  to  do  in  a  pinch. 
Well,  here  certainly  was  hos- 
pitality with  a  vengeance. 

That  evening  while  I  sat  in 
front  of  my  little  hotel,  watching 
the  clouds  of  many  tints  drifting 
about  the  mountain  tops,  Johan, 
my  guide,  turned  up.  He  was 
smiling.  "I  forgot,"  he  said,  "to 
show  you  my  teeth  when  you  told 
me  you  didn't  need  them.  After 
cleaning  them  in  the  snow,  I 
wanted  to  show  you  the  gold  one; 
but  it  is  time  enough  now.  Look. 
Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

But  the  splendor  of-the  Matter- 
horn  attracted  me  much  more. 
There  was  its  great  pointed  peak 
with  the  clouds  bobbing  about  it. 
Afar  off  someone  was  yodeling, 
and  now  and  then  there  was  the 
silvery  tinkle  of  little  bells.  A 
cuckoo  in  an  ancient  Swiss  clock 
was  announcing  the  hour,  and  the 
low  sweet  strains  of  a  music  box 
were  wafted  my  way. 

Leaving  Zermatt  early  one 
morning  I  made  my  way  to  Brig, 
which  lies  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Simplon  Tunnel  where  the 
Loetschberg  Line  from  Berne  and 
Kandersteg  comes  down  from  the 
north.  Had  it  been  in  the  winter, 
I'd  have  run  up  to  Kandersteg  and 
enjoyed  its  splendid  skiing  fields. 
But  I  moved  on  to  the  west 
through  Sion,  watched  over  by  its 
ancient  citadel;  Martigny,  where 
the  Great  Saint  Bernard  route 
began,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
journey  was  concerned  and  where, 
a  few  miles  beyond,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  those  magnificent  dogs 
of  the  same  name.  The  one  that  I 
talked  to — and  I  mean  this  almost 
literally — shook  his  old  head 
"Yes"  and  "No"  in  such  a  human 
way  that  I  am  sure  he  understood 
me.  These  fine  animals,  as  you 
know,  have  saved  thousands  of 
lives,  and  are  cared  for  by  the 
Monks  of  Saint  Bernard. 

Another  enchanting  scene  lingers 
in  my  memory.  It  is  that  perfect 
corner  of  Lake  Geneva  known  as 
Montreaux.  The  haunting,  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  the  glowing, 
genial  climate  of  this  heavenly 
spot  so  possessed  me  that,  had  not 
circumstances  pried  me  loose,  I 
might  still  be  there.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  at  its  foot  are  a  strange, 
indescribable  azure,  while  the 
changing,  mystical  lights  that  play 
over  the  superbly  moulded  moun- 
tain tops  above  are  delicately 
prismatic  and  celestial. 

Not  far  away  is  the  gray  old 
Castle  of  Chillon,  which  Byron 
immortalized  in  his  "Childe 
Harold."  It  is  a  queer,  weird  pile, 
seemingly  built  piecemeal,  as  if 
one  odd  section  had  been  stuck  on 
to  another  of  entirely  different 
architectural  design.  It  is  rather 
compact  with  one  crazy  tower  try- 
ing to  close  in  snugly  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  other.  As  you  look 
in  upon  it  from  the  lake,  at  sun- 
set, it  exhibits  a  kind  of  sombre 
beauty;  but  in  the  late  twilight  it 
takes  on  an  uncanny  aspect  much 
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As  different  as  a  baseball  game 
is  from  a  bull  fight,  and  yet,  but 
a  step  away. 

Cosmopolitan  MEXICO  CITY  is 
a  busy  metropolis  set  in  a  charm- 
ing old  world  atmosphere  with 
all  the  modern  comforts  of  today. 
And,  just  overnight  from  the 
Paris-Madrid-Vienna  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  lie  story-book 
Lake  Patzcuaro,  Uruapan,  Mo- 
relia,  Guanajuato,  Oaxaca,  Monte 
Alban  and  scores  of  other  provin- 
cial old  towns,  unchanged  after 
centuries,  still  basking  in  Mex- 
ico's mild  winter  sun. 

Shake  the  snow  off  your  shoul- 
ders and  step  into  your  fast 
Mexico  City  bound  sleeper  .  .  . 
Relax  amidst  fascinating  sur- 
roundings] .  .  .  Return  home 
rested  and  inspired. 

The  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  dollar  and  the  peso  renders 
a  Mexican  vacation  extremely 
economical. 

Have  your  own  Travel  Agent  prepare 
a  number  of  attractive  comprehen- 
sive itineraries  for  you  to  choose 
from.  Or  write  us  for  information 
on  round-trip  fares,  through,  up-to- 
date  train  service  and   our  latest 

illustrated  folder. 

National  Railways  of-  Mexico 

201  ■  S,  North  Weils  Bldg.  -  Chicago.  111. 


MEXICO 


If  you  are  abroad  in  May  or  June,  visit 
Stockholm  when  Sweden's  generous  summer 
crowns  her  gay,  spotless  capital  with  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers.  Her  charm  and  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  ethereal  afterglow  of  her 
sunlit  nights  will  delight  you. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  this  lovely  city 
is  so  rapidly  winning  the  affectionate  prefer- 
ence of  all  American  visitors. 

Make  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu- 
rious days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 
"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  CL. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

1630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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ever  conceived 


pOR  the  sports  low:  golf 
m.  tnurnamrnts  ami  a  pro 
staff,  headed  by  Tony  Manero.  Na- 
tional Open  champion,  anil  Penny 
Shute,  this  year's  P.  C.  A.  champ 
.  .  •  angling  contests  in  the  world's 
be»t  «port  fnhing  water*  .  .  .  aquatic 
•porta  .  •  .  tennis  tournryt  ...  re- 
gatta* .  .  .  hone  racea  .  .  .  dog  racea 
.  .  .  jal  alai  .  .  .  and  all  the  other 
lively  diversion*  of  a  Miami  winter 
are  easily  available  to  you,  when  you 
are  a  Miami  Biltmore  gue«t.  Most 
of  these  activitiea  lake  place  on  the 
"home  ground*"  of  the  hotel.  For 
the  other*  you  hare  a  private  system 
of  aerocar  transportation  (luxurious 
motor  trailer*)  to  take  you  there  and 
bring  you  back,  without  extra  charge. 

FOR  the  socially  minded: 
member  privilege*,  upon 
approval  of  membership  committee, 
in  three  exclusive  club*  .  .  .  musical 
revue*  and  gay  nightlife  in  the  main 
dining  room  .  .  .  informal  tete-a-tetes 
in  the  Cascades  bar  ...  tea  dance* 
.  .  .  bridge  tourneys  .  .  .  chowder 
parties  .  .  .  horseback  breakfasts  .  .  . 
treasure  hunts  .  .  .  balls  .  .  .  fash- 
ionable beach  life  .  .  .  moonlight 
cruises  .  .  .  formal  functions  of  na- 
tional interest  .  .  .  and  informal 
"get  togethers"  ...  in  short,  all  the 
gaiety  and  charm  of  the  fashionable 
winter  season  are  yours  to  enjoy  at 
the  Miami  Biltmore. 

CENTER  OF  THE 
WINTERTIME  WORLD 
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WEN  you  register  a*  a 
Miami  Biltmore  guest, 
your  name  is  proposed  to  the  mem- 
bership committee  of  these  three 
clubs:  Miami  Biltmore  Country  Club, 
Roney  Plata  Cabana  Sun  Club 
(Miami  Beach)  and  Key  Largo  An- 
gler* Club  on  the  Florida  "keys." 
Upon  approval,  you  are  granted  full 
membership  privileges,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  initiation  fee  or 
membership  dues,  for  the  duration 
of  your  stay.  This  extraordinary 
courtesy,  with  free  transportation  to 
every  resort  interest,  expands  the 
plesaures  of  your  vacation  at  the 
Miami  Biltmore  to  include  ALL  ac- 
tivities,  conveniences  and  luxuries. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

(name  your  hobby)  and  reserva- 
tions, address  the  hotel  direct  .  .  . 
or  the  New  York  office:  521  Fifth 
Avenue,  suite  1238-41.  phone  MUr- 
ray  Hill  2-3740 ;  Chicago  office : 
180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  suite  615. 
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SILTLIIORE 

ORAL  GABLES,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


il  ihf  mountainside  itself  had 
in  lime  nf  great  upheaval  Riven 
birth  tit  it.  Certainly,  I  was  not 
surprised  when  I  was  told  thai 
there  are  llmse  who  believe  it  t<» 
lie  haunted.  What  spirit,  though, 
makes  lite  pl.n  e  lis  almde  no  one 
will  venture  to  say  ,  hut  I  am  (|uite 
sure  that  the  spirit  is  not  that  of 
the  I'hilde  Harold,  for  any  char- 
acter whose  world  is  only  a  poem 
i  an  hardly  have  a  soul  to  survive. 

Intnl. iken  and  Thun  and  the  lake 
of  the  same  name  form  another 
paradise  of  which  I  never  tire.  Some- 
how or  other  Switzerland  and  In- 
terlaken  and  Thun  seem  to  go 
better  together  than  Switzerland 
and  the  name  of  any  other  of  its 
numerous  beautiful  villages.  There 
is  that  happy  combination  of 
water  and  mountain,  broad  field 
and  fragrant  forest,  with  the 
peasant  life  quite  natural  and  thor- 
oughly unspoiled. 

Thun  might  well  be  dubbed  the 
gateway  to  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
Its  quaintness  is  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  Heme,  especially  as  its 
inner  town  is  very  old  and  very 
medieval.  There  is  the  sombre 
Castle  of  Zahringer,  surrounded 
by  narrow,  climbing  streets  of 
ancient  buildings  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  many  steps,  for  the 
ascent  in  some  places  is  so  steep 
that  stairs  are  positively  necessary. 
The  tower  of  the  old  church  above, 
which  is  octagonal  and  dates  from 
Roman  days,  beckons  you  aloft. 

Goethe,  Longfellow,  Brahms, 
Fenimore  Cooper, and  Mark  Twain 
loved  this  spot  and  with  much 
feeling  sang  its  praises.  All  of  them 
tarried  here  longer  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
Frequently  during  their  sojourn  at 
Thun  they  would  visit  quaint 
and  charming  Spiez,  which  Ru- 
dolph II,  King  of  Burgundy  and 
his  good  Queen  Bertha  made  their 
residence.  Their  castle  they  called 
the  "Golden  Court";  the  ambient 
air  they  named  the  "golden  at- 
mosphere," so  bland  and  aromatic 
they  found  it;  and  the  whole 
countryside  to  them  was  "Our 
Paradise."  This  castle  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Strattligen  line, 
one  of  whom,  the  Count  Heinrich, 
became  the  far  famed  troubadour 
so  glowingly  told  of  in  the  famous 
Manesse  Manuscript  now  in  the 
archives  of  Heidelberg  University. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and 
lovely  stretches  that  I've  ever 
done  afoot  is  the  terraced  and 
chalet-dotted  north  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  The  villages  and 
farms  are  of  the  picture-book  sort, 
almost  too  perfect  and  picturesque 
in  color  and  form  to  be  real. 

With  a  song  in  my  heart,  I 
trudged  along  the  winding  way 
over  which  huge  trees  threw  out 
friendly  boughs.  Everywhere  the 
road  was  dotted  with  discs  of  gold 
where  fell  the  little  sunbeams  that 
filtered  through  the  leafy  canopy 
above.  Here  and  there  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  fig  trees.  At  Hilter- 
fingen  I  discovered  an  ancient 
church,  suspended  above  the  vil- 
lage in  the  shimmering  air  of  after- 
noon like  a  mirage.  At  Oberhofen 
I  paused  to  gaze  upon  the  pretty 


ICE  (REAM  HEN  and  (  HICKS 
on  SPUN  SUGAR  NEST 

Till:  artistry  with  which 
Dean's  be -ribboned  Piaster 
Candy  Boxes  arc  prepared,  makes 
gift  giving  doubly  pleasant.  No- 
where else  can  be  found  such  de- 
licious Easter  Cakes  as  at  Dean's. 
Ice  Cream  in  special  moulds  and 
Favors  in  fascinating  variety. 

Dean's  Easter  Booklet 
sent   upon  request 


EASTER 
GIFTS 

BON  VOYAGE 


Dtan's  BON  VOYAf'.n 
HOXES  and  BASKETS  are 
the  thoughtful  expression  of 
your  good  wishes.  There  arc 
more  than  100  styles  from 
which  to  choose. 
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71  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

One  Door  West  of  Park  Avenue 
Established  1839     •    Tel.  REgent  4-3900 


A  NEW  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Illustrated 
Booklet,  with  style 
numbers  and  prices  sent 
upon  request.  Please 
order  from  this  NEW 
BOOKLET. 


The  atmosphere  of  a  great  hotel* 

It  is  the  fusion  of  smartness  with  dignity,  of 
modern  facilities  with  mellow  tradition,  that 
gives  to  the  Copley-Plaza  its  unique  quality — 
recognized  and  valued  by  the  discriminating 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  the  connoisseur  of  fine  living  the  Copley-Plaza  offers: 
Service  that  is  efficient  but  unobtrusive 
Surroundings  that  are  elegant  but  not  ostentatious 
Cuisine  by  Carlo  in  the  best  spirit  of  Continental 
dining 

and  always — 

Luxury  without  Extravagance 

Spacious  rooms,  charmingly  furnished,  for  as  little  as  $4.00 
Illustrated  folder  on  request 

*The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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To  perpetuate 
&A§    their  memory 


He  installed  a 
D  E  A  G  A  N 
CARILLON 

/»  r/>e  church  they  had  attended 


WAS  not  himself  an 
t-7  active  church  member 
— but  his  parents  were  .  .  .  and 
in  that  thought  he  found  the 
perfect  answer  to  a  difficult 
question  —  What  type  of 
Memorial  will  best  serve  its 
sacred  purpose? 

(\W  THE  church  his  parents 
)  had  attended  he  installed 
a  Deagan  Carillon,  dedicated 
with  impressive  ceremonies  one 
glorious  Sunday  morning. 

WOTHING   he  ever  did. 
\_,  he   tells   us.    has  ever 
paid  such  rich  returns  in  peace 
of  mind  and  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion. 

£/*fODAY  the  entire  com- 
V_y  munity  looks  forward  to 
the  music  of  the  Chimes.  Clocks 
are  set  by  its  melodic  time 
peal.  Ageless  hymns,  played 
only  as  Carillons  can  play  them, 
reawaken  childhood  memories 
in  adults — and  implant  life- 
long memories  in  children. 

C~\  ND  every  golden  note 
C/l  serves  to  keep  fresh  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  imper- 
ishable bronze  on  the  dedica- 
tory tablet. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN 

INCORPORATED 
332  Deagan  Building 
CHICAGO 


Deagan  Carillons  are  available  for  as 
little  as  S6000.  We  shall  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  send  you  full  particulars. 


peaks  of  the  Kander  Valley,  the 
Castle  of  Oberhofen,  said  to  be  the 
best  type  of  medieval  architec- 
ture in  the  central  Alps.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Gunten,  the  vege- 
tation becomes  most  luxuriant  and 
almost  southern,  so  well  is  the 
spot  sheltered  from  the  winds  of 
winter.  But  Sigriswil  just  above 
interested  me  much  more.  From 
there  I  could  see  Mount  Niesen, 
the  Swiss  replica  of  Fujiyama. 

When  I  entered  Merlingen  I 
found  the  Kasteilet  Festival  in 
full  swing.  During  the  summer  the 
cheese  produced  in  the  adjacent 
valley  is  stored  up  until  sometime 
in  September,  then  at  the  time  of 
this  festival  it  is  with  solemn  cere- 
mony distributed  equally  among 
the  dairymen  and  cattle-owners  of 
the  region.  The  festivities  that  fol- 
low the  ancient  ceremonial  are 
loud  and  gay. 

A  little  farther  along  the  road 
to  Interlaken  with  the  shimmering 
peak  of  the  lovely  Jungfrau 
beckoning  me  on,  I  heard  shouts. 
At  first  they  were  somewhat  indis- 
tinct, but  presently  they  were 
shrill  enough.  I  was  sure  they 
came  from  the  lakeside.  Turning 
off  into  the  woods,  I  hastened  to 
the  water's  edge.  There  were  great 
circles  on  the  silvery  surface.  I 
paused  a  moment;  then  a  dozen 
heads  bobbed  up,  the  happy, 
laughing  faces  of  country  lads  in 
their  old  swimming  hole.  Spying 
me,  they  again  submerged;  but, 
after  awhile,  their  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  them  and  they  waded 
out,  surrounded  me,  and  inquired 
why  I  came  to  this  sequestered 
spot  when  there  were  so  many 
bathing  beaches  for  tourists  all 
along  the  lake.  I  joked  with  them 
in  my  funny  German.  They,  of 
course,  were  much  amused,  and 
soon  invited  me  to  join  them;  but 
with  the  afternoon  almost  spent, 
I  had  to  move  on. 

Not  long  after  I  had  gotten 
back  on  the  highway  a  bevy  of 
my  fellow  Americans  came  wheel- 
ing down  from  Beatenberg  on 
bicycles.  A  chalet  some  distance 


beyond  had  struck  their  fancy. 
They  suggested  that  I  stop  and 
have  a  look  at  it.  I  found  it  a 
perfect  specimen  of  that  intriguing 
kind  of  architecture,  with  peaked, 
gently  sloping  roof  that  widely 
overhung  at  ends  and  sides. 

The  one  gable  end  was  filled 
with  windows  and  boasted  two 
balconies,  richly  draped  with  vines 
and  aglow,  as  were  all  the  window- 
boxes,  with  brilliant  flowers.  A 
mother  and  two  comely  daugh- 
ters sat  quietly  by  the  large, 
elaborately  carved  front  door  with 
pillows  in  their  laps  on  which  they 
were  busily  weaving  lace  of  very 
pretty  pattern. 

I  love  to  wander  about  Inter- 
laken at  sunset  when  the  Jungfrau 
is  delicately  tinted.  How  delight- 
ful to  wander  about  the  winding 
ways  at  its  foot  in  the  twilight, 
peeping  into  the  peasants'  cosy 
homes  and  hear  their  cheerful  wel- 
comings.  This  whole  section  north 
and  south  of  Interlaken  was 
haunted  by  poets  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Ruskin  insisted  that  Unspun- 
nen  was  one  of  J;he  three  great 
sights  of  Europe;  Byron  drew 
more  inspiration  from  the  Alps 
and  wrote  most  of  his  "Manfred" 
here;  Madame  de  Stael  seldom 
went  elsewhere  during  summer; 
Goethe  declared  that  here  his 
thoughts  soared  best.  Wilderswil, 
Lauterbrunnen,  Murren,  Wengen, 
Grindelwald,  and,  farther  north, 
Meiringen,  are  names  that  conjure 
up  memories  of  sublime  peaks, 
sparkling  glaciers,  quaint  Alpine 
customs,  and  perfect  peace. 

When  I  got  to  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  clouds  hung  low  over  the 
Alps  and,  of  course,  as  my  com- 
fortable little  boat  slowly  made 
its  way  up  the  lake,  everything 
was  draped  with  that  mystical, 
vapory  veil  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  any  mountainous  country.  On 
one  side  was  lordly  Rigi  and  on 
the  other  Pilatus  and  Stanserhorn, 
with  the  mist  rising  and  falling 
and  revealing  occasionally  some  of 
the  upper  snowy  regions — the  ma- 
jestic snow-capped  peaks. 


WALLPAPER  with  LLOYD'S 

...because  the  cost  is  surprisingly  moderate! 


There  are  3,000  patterns  to  choose  from,  many 
of  which  are  exclusively  JQloyd's 


Choose  Lloyd's  WALLPAPERS 
because  they  give  everything  one 
wants  in  beauty,  style  and  du- 
rability ..  .because  one  can  select 
designs  that  harmonize  perfectly 
with  all  periods. . .because  colors 
are  blended  to  give  the  eye  a  new 
delight.  You,  too,  will  find  just 
the  wall  covering  to  suit  your 
special  needs.  Call  at  any  show- 
room listed  below  or  write  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  rooms  you 
are  planning  to  redecorate  and 
suggestions  will  be  sent  to  you. 


w-h-is-  JCloyd  co-intc 

48  WEST  48th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Boston:  420  Boylston  St.  •  Newark  :  45  Central  Ave.  •  Chicago :  434  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
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•  MORE  BEAUTY 
—|  •  ECONOMY  •  CONVENIENCE 

•  USABLE  SPACE 
•ACCESSIBILITY 

EXCLUSIVELY  IN 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


using  CANDYLBEME  LAMPS 
your  present  candle — type  fixtures 
on  regular  1 10-volt  current.  Ideal 
for  ceiling  and  wall  fixtures,  can- 
delabra or  wherever  a  soft  candle 
glow  effect  is  needed.  Made  of 
clear  glass  with  a  special  tough, 
long-burning  filament,  these  lamps 
give  a  true  simulation  of  candle 
light.  Base  fits  candelabra  sock- 
ets, or,  with  adapters,  standard 
size  sockets, 

CANDyLBEME 


>3  Size 
Lamp  is 


Clear  .  ...  50c  ea.  A?  *v»/»/ 

Frosted  ...  55c  ea.  /CCfflf/X 
'Adapters.  .  15c  ea.    ^    ■  / 
Order  direct  from 

BUTLER-KOHAUS,  INC. 

2827  Olive  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BELL 

& 

FLETCHER,  Ltd 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


6 St  Madison  A»e.  77  N*»bury  St 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
Regent  4-5670  Ktiimore  60S* 
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THE  WLD  WEST  IS 
BEYOND  THE 
CORRAL  FENCE  OF  A 


DUDE 
RANCH 


Scratch  any 

nor  mal  skin  and, 
right  under  the 
surface,  you'll 
find  a  potential 
cowhand.  And 
you  needn't 
'hide  it — you 
"maverick*. . .  because  dude  ranching  is 
America's  smartest  and  fastest-growing 
kind  oi  vacation. 

So  come  on  out  to  Montana.  Montana 
we  said.  In  two  weeks  you'll  know  a 
horse  as  well  as  you  know  anyone  on 
earth.  You'll  play  hard  all  day  in 
Rocky  Mountain  country  .  .  .  you'll  eat 
vast  quantities  of  food  .  .  .  you'll  know 
grand  people  .  .  .  and  you'll  sleep  the 
deep,  refreshing  sleep  of  .  .  .  of  .  .  . 
the  Virginian. 

Where  to  go  —  what  to  expect?  Wal, 
■a     poor  critter,  if  you 
don't  know,  just 
drop  us  a  line 
for  a  free  copy 
Montana 


of 


Dude  Ranches." 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 
Passenger  Traffic 
Manager 
Room  92 1 
Union  Stabon 
Chicago 


^MILWAUKEE 

r\  f\  A  r%  THE  OLYMPIAN 
KUMU    THE  HIAWATHA 


In  the  Wllhrlm  Tell  srctlnn,  the 
>  loud .  lifted  so  thai  sonic  sun- 
hnir  brighti'iinl  up  thr  strut'. 
There  wis  the  Axmsteiii  .mil  on 
.i  lovely  wot  ii  let  I  point  <  lose  by  was 
i lie  pretty  Tell  Chapel.  All  this 
l.iittine  reeks  with  history.  Just 
as  the  oltl  fellow,  who  was  show- 
ing me  the  queer,  old  pit  lures  mi 
tlx  ancient  wooden  bridge  that 
zigzags  across  the  Rcuss,  re- 
marked: "There's  more  history 
I  teen  made  around  tlu>  lake  than 
about  any  other  anywhere  on 
earth."  And,  I  added,  "No  doubt 
this  corner  of  Switzerland  has 
done  more  for  democracy  than  any 
other  one  part  of  the  earth." 

That  old  friendly  fellow,  who 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  show 
me  the  bridges  and  wall  of  Lu- 
cerne, was  i>n  hand  at  the  railway 
station  next  day  to  see  me  off. 
It  was  the  final  touch  of  Swiss 
thought  fulness,  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality I  had  discovered  all  over 
the  country  as  I  traveled  through 
the  lovely  Swiss  countryside. 

Al.iss.n  Inist  IK  re*  i\  ;il 

<il  (  hreeL  vers  ival 

(Continued  jrom  page.  72) 
architecture.  As  he  was  considered 
an  arbiter  of  artistic  taste  in  this 
country,  he  focused  the  attention 
in  America  on  the  Greek  style  and 
even  carried  his  Greek  idealism  as 
far  as  to  build  at  Andulusia, 
F'ennsylvania,  in  1K34  an  excellent 
Greek  Revival  (Doric  style)  house. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  ap- 
peared in  editorial  form  in  many 
leading  New  England  papers  would 
seem  to  denote  that  a  most  un- 
usual coincidence  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moncure  Biddle 
of  Philadelphia  have  been  serious- 
ly considering  plans  to  build  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  a  reproduction 
of  the  Potter  House  of  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.  They  first  saw  the 
house  twenty  years  ago  and  after 
searching  ever  since  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  been 
unable  to  find  its  equal  in  ap- 
proaching their  ideal. 

It  would  indeed  seem  most  un- 
usual that  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Nicholas  Biddle 
(in  1834)  built  in  Pennsylvania  a 
Greek  Revival  type  of  home  which 
was  his  ideal — an  ideal  which  he 
had  acquired  on  his  journey  to 
Greece  over  twenty  years  before 
and  on  which  he  had  focused  the 
attention  of  the  country  by  his 
publications — that  in  1935  a 
namesake,  Moncure  Biddle,  should 
be  thinking  of  building,  also  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  Greek  Revival 
type  of  home. 

Strange  indeed  would  seem  to 
be  the  ways  in  which  history  re- 
peats itself  although  those  who 
have  seen  and  admired  the  Potter 
House  can  well  understand  Mr. 
Biddle's  desire  to  reproduce  the 
house.  And  it  takes  but  little 
imagination  to  perceive  that  per- 
haps we  may  again  see  the  Revival 
of  the  Greek  Revival  Architecture 
in  America  with  the  Potter  House 
as  the  inspiration  for  peaceful,  dis- 
tinguished living. 


a  TJtcdchlcAA,  idea 

FOR  YOUR  SPRING  LUNCHEON  SETTINGS 


llna  'uwkin*  or  Nnni 

n'l'li  nl  color  Mind?  An 
CKR-ollcll  ■  tonnl  doily  mid 
napkin  nt  Mr*.  Slrolliiii«- 
Ioii'm  (dure,  nod  royid  Idnc 
at  Mnjor  Whiniplc'*? 

Kven  mo. ..for  llinl  i*  jimt 
III.   idcu  lo  hind  "1)1  O".. 
very  ntrikitiK,  very  chic, 
mill  very,  very  Momhc! 

Two  color*  cleverly  con- 
li  ii  <led  in  I  he  linen  runner, 
;ind  uxed  ,-illc mutely  ;il 
ciich  plnce,  lire  Kiiinrl  he- 
yonil  word"  mid  give  uplen- 
did  ponxiliililic*  for  tun  mn- 
nizing  flor.il  dcror.it  ion*. 


M  O  iot  for  H  (17  piece*) 
e«ir-«lioll  and  nny  of  Hi  col- 
or* $1(1. AO. 

Moiioirniiii*  on  napkin* 
ffl.iiii  rxtrn  per  net.  Color 
■WBtchea  will  i»e  lent  on  rc- 

i|lie*t  to  renders  wlio  wl*h 
to  order  by  mull. 


NEW  YORK:  750  FIFTH  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  478  POST  STREET 


DUO 


DUO 


<  DUO 


DUO 


DUO 


DUO 


DUO 


********** 


********** 


Oli\otli's  house  and  garden  furnishings  arc  un- 
excelled specimens  of  the  \arious  periods . . .  The 
collection  includes  antique  furniture,  mantles, 
textiles,  Venetian  glassware,  fountains,  bird  baths, 
statuary,  benches  and  many  other  works  of  art. 


INCORPORATED 

867  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FLORENCE — s  piazza  ottaviani  VENICE— grand  canal 
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PLAY  BOAT 


SLEEPS  SIX...  DINETTE...  SEPARATE  CREW 
QUARTERS... TWIN  SCREW... DOUBLE  PLANKED 

Pictures  and  verbal  description  are  inadequate  to  convey 
the  comfort,  luxury  and  beauty  found  in  the  Consolidated  42' 
Play  Boat.  It  is  something  new  in  yacht  design  and  building. 
Here  is  the  perfect  Play  Boat,  large  enough  to  be  roomy  and 
comfortable,  yet  of  a  size  to  be  economical  both  as  to 
purchase  price  and  in  operation.  The 
independent  crew  quarters  assures 
privacy  for  both  owner  and  guests. 
Visit  our  yard.  See  for  yourself. 

SEND  FOR  FOLDERS  •  One  shows  layout,  gives 
interior  views  and  complete  specifications  of  42' 
Play  Boat,  another  the  39'  Play  Boats  in  stock. 


SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 


AT  MORRIS  HEIGHTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Edited  by  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 

To  A  good  many  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  yachtsmen,  this  past  month 
must  have  been  a  dull  one.  The  Motor  Boat  Show,  that  winter 
interlude,  has  come  and  gone,  and  to  many  of  us  it  has  been  the 
start  of  settling  down  to  wait  for  spring  thaws  and  fitting  out  time. 
On  the  West  Coast,  however,  things  march  well,  and  we,  by  some 
happy  chance,  are  writing  this  from  California.  Out  here  things  are 
buzzing  with  activity,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mid-Winter  Regatta  is 
practically  with  us.  We  spent  yesterday  covering  the  surrounding 
waterfront  and  are  happy  to  report  several  items  of  interest,  chief 
of  which  is  the  activity  in  the  eight  meter  class.  Owen  Churchill, 
Olympic  veteran  and  owner  of  the  champion  Angelita,  is  about  to 
run  into  some  real* competition,  for  two  new  eights  are  being  tuned 
up  for  the  regatta.  We  saw  them  both  yesterday,  and  if  you  will 
bear  with  us,  would  like  to  chat  about  them  for  a  moment.  The  first 
is  the  Prelude,  designed  by  Olin  Stephens  for  Raymond  Page.  For 
the  West  Coast,  she  is  radical  in  design,  everything  on  her  and  in 
her  having  been  cut  to  a  minimum  of  weight.  Fittings  and  winches 
are  aluminum,  her  hull  is  single  planked,  and  every  piece  of  timber 
in  her  was  specially  chosen  for  strength  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  lightness.  Her  lines,  as  we  have  come  to  expect  from  any  Stephens' 
creation,  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  her  performance  is  something 
to  be  awaited  with  interest.  Less  radical  in  construction  is  Yucca, 
designed  for  William  Bartholomae  by  Nick  Potter.  A  beautiful  hull, 
more  conventionally  wedge-shaped  than  that  of  the  Prelude,  she 
has  one  particular  feature  that  immediately  won  our  heart.  The  deck 
(and  this  may  be  a  bit  hard  to  explain)  slopes  up  to  form  the  sides 
of  the  cabin.  In  other  words,  at  even  keel  you  have  a  normal  average 
width  deck,  but,  and  this  is  the  beauty  of  it,  the  deck  goes  up  at  an 
angle  some  two  feet  from  sides  of  boat,  to  form  not  only  the  cabin 
sides,  but  another  runway  from  cockpit  to  foredeck.  All  of  which 
means  that  when  the  lee  rail  is  down,  you  still  have  a  flat  deck  on 
which  to  maneuver.  Got  it?  If  you  haven't,  you'll  just  have  to  come 
out  and  see  the  boat  for  yourself,  or  take  our  word  that  it  is  a 
grand  idea.  Yucca  is  a  good  deal  heavier  in  construction  than  Prelude, 
and  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  to  brand  Yucca  the  boat  for 
heavy  weather,  and  Prelude  the  craft  for  light  airs.  By  the  time  you 
read  this  the  regatta  will  be  over,  and  these  questions  should  be 
answered  but,  until  then,  we  are  not  making  any  predictions.  Both 
boats  are  too  well  designed  to  try  and  pigeonhole  them  into  any 

classification,  performance  unknown. 

*  *  * 

Also  of  interest,  particularly  to  Long  Island  Sound  yachtsmen, 
is  the  new  3  2 -foot  class  now  under  construction  at  Fellows  and 
Stewart's  shipyard.  The  design  is  from  the  board  of  Nick  Potter, 
a  one  design,  auxiliary  power  cruising  and  racing  class  that  should 
compare  favorably  with  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  32's.  There  are 
five  under  construction  at  the  present  time,  and  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  the  general  lines  and  layouts  are  very  similar  to  the  New  York 
class.  The  cabin  is  well  laid  out  with  plenty  of  head  room,  and  the 
only  point  we  could  find  to  carp  at  was  the  size  of  the  cockpit, 
which  was  more  like  that  of  a  six  or  eight-meter  than  a  cruising 
craft.  However,  there  is  plenty  of  free  deck  space  to  stretch  out  on, 
so  it  is  really  a  minor  point. 

*  *  * 

Every  so  often  we  consider  it  good  for  the  souls  of  shallow  water 
sailors  like  ourselves  to  ring  in  a  little  deep  water  news  that  has 
particularly  caught  our  eye.  And  we  have  some  now  that  is  worth 
several  hours  of  your  time.  Many  of  you  have  probably  read  of 
the  cruise  of  the  Wander  Bird,  and  many  others  probably  know 
her  skipper,  Captain  Warwick  Tompkins.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  time  our  arrival  on  the  coast  with  that  of  the  Wander  Bird,  just 
in  from  20,000  miles  of  cruising  and  a  passage  'round  the  Horn.  A 
North  Sea  Pilot  boat,  built  some  fifty-eight  years  ago  when  the 
pilots  had  to  race  to  the  ships,  Wander  Bird  is  85  feet  overall  with 
a  beam  of  some  18  feet.  We  were  even  more  fortunate  in  attending 
a  luncheon  at  which  Captain  Tompkins  showed  the  just  developed 
pictures  of  the  passage  round  the  Horn.  As  far  as  can  be  found  out, 
these  are  the  first  pictures  ever  made  showing  Cape  Horn,  and 
definitely  the  first  moving  pictures.  Twenty-eight  days  the  passage 
took,  from  SO  South  in  the  Atlantic  to  SO  South  in  the  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  some  thousand  miles,  fighting  through  a  variety  of 
weather  from  hurricanes  to  dead  calms,  and  without  carrying  away 
a  single  piece  of  rigging  or  injuring  a  man  of  the  crew,  part  of  the 
crew  consisting  of  the  skipper's  children  aged  five  and  three.  Any 
time  any  of  you  boys  get  to  considering  yourself  pretty  crusty  old 
salts,  give  a  thought  to  this  family,  who  have  lived  on  the  Wander 
Bird  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  traveled  some  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  under  sail  (Captain  Tompkins  wouldn't  have  an  engine 
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Chartreuse 
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Secret  of  the 
Carthusian  Monks 

for  300  Years] 

Vvuilaltlr  in  fifth*  today. 
ChurtnMiM*  tosts  no  uioiv 
t lian  othrr  fine  liqueurs. 

Green 
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Chartreuse 

Made  in  Tarragona,  Spain,  and  in  France 
Sift  CfcUllf CUM — 

straight  or  mix  tcith  cognac 


COPYRIGHT  1937, 
SCHENIEY  IMPORT  CORP..  NEW  YORK 


in  any  ImkiI  he  own-, ) ,  am!  raised 
t\\<>  diiltlieii  wlio  al  the  a«(»  of 
i line  could  no  sixty  fret  up  the 
mast  and  i  ome  down  a  halliard 
And  the  l)CXl  time  anyone  com- 
plains alioiit  the  roinaiu  e  and  real 
love  of  the  sea  lieinjj  dead  and 
Hone  with  the  dipper  ships,  refer 
them  to  Skipper  Tompkins.  Inci- 
dentally, the  moving  picture*  of 
this  trip  are  proliaMy  K'huk  In  he 
edited  and  released  to  the  public, 
and  if  you  have  ever  sailed  any- 
thinn  from  a  ten-foot  dinghy  to  a 
J  boat,  yon  have  a  treat  in  store 
for  yon.  After  seeing  these  pic- 
tures, I  am  promising  (and  in 
writing,  you  notice)  never  to  boast 
of  any  experiences  with  Atlantic 
(oast  scpialls.  Well,  not  unless 
they  are  really  bad,  anyhow. 

Montli  in  llu-  In  hi 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

only  sees  his  handler  when  he  is 
taken  out  to  be  worked.  Kven  a 
poor  clog  may  be  improved  if  his 
master  has  him  with  him  a  lot  and 
lets  him  see  the  world  and  get  to 
know  human  ways.  A  good  one 
with  the  intelligence  of  Pilot  is 
brought  out  to  his  fullest  extent 
and  gets  to  know  his  handler's 
every  whim  and  mood  as  his 
handler  gets  to  know  his.  This 
complete  understanding  between 
man  and  dog  is  a  combination  that 
is  hard  to  beat. 

This  is  not  only  a  great  triumph 
for  the  breed,  but  is  a  fitting  re- 
ward for  an  outstanding  dog  re- 
gardless of  breed.  Pilot  is  not  only 
well  trained  and  under  good  con- 
trol, but  far  more  important  in 
our  estimation,  he  has  a  great  pas- 
sion for  his  work  that  is  un- 
diminished by  thick  briars  or 
freezing  water.  He  uses  his  head 
always,  and  with  the  wisdom  that 
comes  with  long  experience  knows 
just  how  to  get  his  pheasant  or 
duck  and  bring  it  in  with  the  least 
possible  fuss  and  delay.  He  is 
exactly  what  a  field  trial  winner 
should  be;  the  kind  of  a  dog  you 
would  want  with  you  on  a  day's 
shooting.  No  matter  how  strong 
the  runner  or  how  long  the  swim, 
"good  old  Pilot''  can  be  counted 
on  to  stick  to  it  without  a  thought 
of  turning  back. 

SKEET::  As  long  as  they  can  see 
the  flying  targets  the  Skeet  shoot- 
ers carry  on.  Neither  rain  nor 
snow,  nor  cold  is  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  sport.  Loantaka 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  one 
good  day  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Championship  and,  as  the  sun 
hadn't  seen  fit  to  show  itself  for 
a  week  or  more  previous  to  the 
shoot  or  for  several  days  after- 
ward, it  was  exceptional  good  luck. 
It  was  short  lived,  however,  for 
Sunday,  the  day  of  the  five  man 
team  and  individual  score  cham- 
pionship, was  true  to  form  with  a 
downpour.  The  Loantaka  club  is 
on  a  small  island  of  high  land  in 
the  middle  of  a  marsh  and  at  times 
it  seemed  as  if  the  island  would 
float  away  if  the  deluge  kept  on. 
The  weather  didn't  seem  to  affect 
(Continued  on  page  111) 


ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTION 
What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost? 


The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on 
size  and  design.  But  whatever 
their  cost,  you  don't  hear  owners 
complaining  about  it.  They  evi- 
dently get  more  pleasure  (rom  their 
expenditure  than  originally  antici- 
pated. As  for  our  part 
in  the  picture,  we  arc 
recognized  experts  in 
designing,  constructing 
and  remodeling  them. 


The  bringing  of  pools  up  to  date. 
Pools,  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Pools  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  Sea- 
shore pools,  salt  water  supplied, 
where  healthful  water-frolicking 
has  a  delightful  invigorating  zest. 

Catalog  if  you  wish ! 

Or,  at  your  request,  one 
of  our  experts  will  call. 
All    work  guaranteed. 


■Born  Indoor  &cOutdooiv« 


Svimming  Pool  Construction  Corp. 

2  30  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Telephone  ■  Vandt  hilt  }-&0H) 


A  .  Helen  f  ncW 


fofe, 


^.vneO^'- 

•o  K*nyon  Co/( 


Mr.  William  du  Pont,  J, 
^ssRuthVande-biltTwombly 

Mr.  Frank  Miller  Gould 


COURTS 

The  beautiful  coo/  green  HAR-TRU  Court,  or  the  deep 
maroon,  is  a  permanent  investment  in  pleasure,  economy 
and  pride  of  ownership.  Modernize  with  HAR-TRU. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "C". 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION,  17  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Tea  House — Douglas  Orr,  Architect.  I  The  Wm.  Ritchie  Co.,  Builders. 
Smyser-Royer  Casting  Design  No.  72 

SMYSER-ROYER  CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

Adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses,  Smyser-Royer  Company  cast  iron  veranda 
designs  always  provide  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  usual.  A  new 
catalogue  will  gladly  be  furnished  on  request.  Smyser-Royer  Co., 
York,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Office,  Architect's  Building,  17th  &  Sansom  Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 


In  a  Virginia  garden 


\C^ith  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  a  series  of  different 
levels  and  a  background  of 
native  trees,  Mrs.  N.  W  - 
Gibbs,of  Gibbs  Hill,  Staun- 
ton ,\  irginia,  Kas  developeo' 
a  number  of  delightfully 
naturalistic   garden  effects 


TRAVEL  wise  people  know  it's  the 
place  to  stay  when  in  Baltimore. 
Outside  the  business  district,  yet 
near  enough  to  be  convenient.  Ex- 
tensive recent  improvements  assure 
everv  modern  comfort  and  luxury. 
Rates  begin  at  $4.00. 


JOHN  R.  FOLGER 


MANAGER 


C^^a  f)  fjv  (S  a  si  or    in  fj a  mate  a 


HOTEL     CASA  BLANCA 

MONTEGO  BAY— JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I. 

Under  English  management,  Hotel  Casa  Blanca  offers 
the  perfect  holiday  home  for  a  stay  in  Jamaica.  On  Montego 
Bay — world  famous  beach  resort — the  hotel  is  the  centre 
of  out-door  sport  and  social  activities.  Golf,  tennis,  riding, 
motoring,  deep  sea  and  stream  fishing,  surf  and  sun  bathing 
— all  in  the  loveliest  of  surroundings. 

For  reservations  Cahle  through  your  travel  agency  or  direct  to 

"CASABLANCA"— JAMAICA 


On  a  terrace  just 
above  tke  roclc  garden, 
where  pines  and  bard- 
woods  mingle,  are 
massed  beds  of  an- 
nuals and  perennials, 
while  farther  along, 
colorful  borders  line 
the  path  that  carries 
one  from  the  terrace 
to  the  lower  levels  of 
the  delightful  garden 
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"The  Rose  of  the  Miu/Ue 


\MERU  \ -s  SE(  OND  N  \- 
riONAJ    ROS1    SHCNI  bold 

ut  Sun  Ihcgo,  (alifornia,  on 
October  10,  T>W».  keen 
« out  pet  it  ion  develop  between 

gigantic  rose  distributors  lor 
the  aw. ml  offered  to  the  "Best 
MM  Introduced  During  I'W.")- 
36" — Thv  Kosv  of  the  Minute. 
The  award  Whs  open  to  ;ill  coin- 

er-w  ithout  regard  to  point  of  ori- 
gin, both  dome-tic  ami  foreign. 

Tin*  award  wont  to  a  rose  of 
American  origin,  born  at  \r- 
linpton.  Texas— Noll Ic  E.  Hil- 
lock (Plan!  Patent  No.  18.">). 

Before  bring  placed  in  com* 

merce  tin*  rose  Nellie  K.  1 1  i  1  - 
look  w.i-  -objected  to  a  two 
vear  t  «•  - 1  in  all  climatic  -cetion- 

of  the  United  States,  la  order 
that  the  reanlta  might  be  final, 
the  numerous  testa  were  con- 
ducted by  amateur  rusarians  in 
their  own  garden*,  using  only 
their  accustomed  methods. 

Under  sueh  eonditions  ami  in 
such  manner  the  ruse  proved  its 
ireat  worth  from  the  stand- 
point of  each  of  the  three  impor- 
tant faetors  that  constitute  rose 
jreatness — bush,  blossom,  and 
climatic  adaptability — pro\  ed 
itself,  in  fact,  a  Master  Rose. 

During  the  gammer  of  1936, 
the  ro-e  was  under  test  in 
twenty-nine  State-,  embracing 
all  climatic  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Over  a  long  period 
condition-  of  unprecedented 
severity  held  sway  in  many  of 
these  State-.  Under  those  trying 
condition-  the  ro-e  proved  its 
metal  and  it-  merit:  proved  its 
ability  to  withstand  grievous 
condition-  long  continued  and 
to  maintain  itself  in  such  high 
vigor  as  to  be  able  to  return 
quickly  to  high  productivity; 
proved  it-elf  to  be  a  superlative 
plant  that  produces  a  super- 
lative blossom  that  bows  to  no 
rose  upon  the  earth. 


The  characteristics  of  the  rose  Nellie  E.  Hil- 
loek.  aside  from  color,  are  primarily  the  char- 
ac  1  eristics  of  the  well-known  Golden  Dawn, 
phis  certain  virtues. 

The  hush  is  the  vigorous,  compact  bush  of 
(".olden  Dawn,  plus  an  added  ability  to  throw 
long,  strong  stems  from  high  in  the  plant,  with 
added  productiveness. 

The  majestic  blossom  is  of  the  Golden  Dawn 
type,  deep  rose  pink  on  the  reverse,  pearl  pink 
to  silver  pink  on  the  inside  of  the  petals,  on 
a  gold  base.  Both  inner  and  outer  colors  are 
enhanced  by  a  shell-like  brilliancy. 

The  blossom  carries  an  increased  petalage 
(sixty)  and  opens  slowly,  having  perfect  form 
at  every  stage  of  development.  It  opens  well  in 


all  weathers,  is  markedly  longlasting  either  on 
the  hush  or  as  a  cutflower,  and  carries  strong 
tea  fragrance. 

The  foliage  is  the  distinctive,  disease-re- 
sistant foliage  of  Golden  Dawn,  carried  in  even 
greater  volume.  The  great  vigor  of  the  variety 
and  its  extremely  wide  climatic  adaptability 
doubtless  spring  from  its  effective,  distinctive, 
disease-resistant  foliage. 

Few  roses  are  superlative  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  bush  and  blossom.  Nellie  E. 
Hillock  (Plant  Patent  No.  185)  is  such  a  rose. 
At  its  ultimate — sheer  majesty  seldom  equalled 
among  roses.  Yet,  wdthal,  a  vigorous  bush 
given  to  general  good  health  and  highly- 
productive. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  PLANT:  TEN  PLANTS  FOR  NINE  DOLLARS:  DELIVERY  CHARGES  PREPAID.  (Within  the  U.  S.) 
V.  S.  HILLOCK  Originator  and  Distributor  ARLINGTON,  TEXAS 
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An  AMCO  Home  Greenhouse  makes  the  home 
better  right  through  the  year 

AN  AMCO  Home 
-  Greenhouse  that 
gets  the  bedding  plants 
started  early  for  adding 
at  least  an  extra  month's 
summer  pleasure  to  the 
cozy  garden  corner,  that 
provides  plenty  of  dec- 
orative plants  and  table 
flowers  inside  in  winter, 
and  that  gives  the  family 
healthful  relaxation  and 
pastime  with  a  fascinating  and  instructive  hobby,  is  an  intensely 
practical  addition  to  any  congenial  home,  and  remains  always  a 
gratifying  investment. 

And  improving  home  life  in  this  way  need  not  be  expensive,  as 
AMCO  Greenhouses  are  obtainable  in  design  and  capacity  to  fit 
any  surroundings,  any  needs  and  any  pocketbook.  Various  AMCO 
types  permit  of  selection  for  attaching  to  the  house  or  garage  wall, 
or  for  erection  as  an  independent  and  independently  heated  struc- 
ture. An  AMCO  representative  will  advise  you  without  charge  what 
type  you  should  have  and  at  how  low  a  cost  your  wishes  can  be  met. 

American  /SQ\  Monincer 


Greenhouse 


Mfg.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Oklahoma  City  Chicago  Philadelphia 

800  N.W.  42nd  St.       1313  W.  Randolph  St       P.O.  Box  158,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


QTPADKICPOWER 

^       t        IV  n  w  Lawn  Mowers 


Own  a  Power  Lawn  Mower 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  power  mower  now 
when  such  an  unusual  value  is  available. 
In  every  detail,  this  is  a  Stearns  quality  power 
mower,    incorporating    all    the    tested  and 
proved  Stearns  features.  It  is  just  as  outstand- 
ing in  quality,   performance  and  operating 
economy  as  it  is  in  price.  Free  from 
complicated  mechanism,  it  is  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  All  models 
equipped   with   Briggs   &   Stratton  Js 
motors. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  descriptive  folder  No.  6. 


Four  other  models  —  up  to  27" 
cut.    Prices  $89.50  to  $235.00. 


E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.      Estab.  1864     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DUBOIS  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Every  foot  of  this  famous  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence  has  a 
charm  and  distinction  all  its  own. 
Gives  permanent  privacy  and  protec- 
tion and  enhances  value  of  estate  or 
suburban  plot.  For  pent  house  and 
roof  terrace,  too. 


All  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  is  imported  from  France  and 
comes  in  5  heights  and  3  spacings. 
New  LOW  PRICES  for  1937  make  your 
purchase  now  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Send  for  Booklet  C7. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES 

HC.    PHILA.    BRANCH— LINCOLN    HIGHWAY.    PAOLI,'  PA 
PACIFIC     COAST     BRANCH — LOS     ANGELES,  CAL 


Wild  gardening 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

A  Magnolia  glauca  would  be 
an  appropriate  addition.  Boggy 
ground  can  be  made  attractive 
with  much  less  expense  by  estab- 
lishing plants  that  like  its  spongy 
peat  than  by  installing  artificial 
drainage. 

A  list  of  some  water  plants  fol- 
lows: 

Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  palus- 
tris  semperflorens) — May  to  Sep- 
tember; 8  inches;  shade;  blue. 

Marsh-marigold  (Caltha  palus- 
tris  flore-pleno) — April  and  May; 
1-2  feet;  sun  or  half  shade;  yel- 
low. 

Cowslip  (Primula  stuarti) — Late 
May  and  June;  9-15  inches;  half 
shade ;  rich  yellow. 

Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus) — Au- 
gust and  September;  3-5  feet;  sun 
or  half  shade;  rose,  also  white. 

Globeflower  (Trollius  asiaticus) 
— Late  April  to  late  May — early 
August  to  October;  1^-2  feet; 
sun  or  half  shade.  Large  solitary 
orange  flowers  on  leafy  stems. 

Lemon-lily  (Hemerocallis  flava) 
— June  and  early  July;  3  feet; 
half  shade.  Fragrant  lily-like  yel- 
low flowers  in  clusters;  vigorous. 

Eulalia  (Miscanthus  sinensis) — 
October;  4  to  9  feet;  sun.  A  strik- 
ing ornamental  grass  with  plume- 
like spikes  of  flowers. 

Great  White  Lobelia  (Lobelia 
syphilitica) — Mid  August  to  Oc- 
tober; 2-3  feet;  sun.  White  flow- 
ers on  long  spikes. 

Wild  Geranium  ( Geranium  mac- 
ulatum) — Early  May  to  July;  1- 
V/i  feet;  half  shade;  lavender. 

Gentian  (Gentiana  acaulis) — 
May  and  June;  2-4  inches;  half 
shade.  Large  bell-shaped,  blue 
flower. 

The  next  step,  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  water-side  plant- 
ing, is  to  take  care  of  the  flowers 
that  like  moisture  and  shade  and 
that  will  grow  in  unused  places 
and  under  trees  where  gardens 
would  never  be  made.  Here  the 
familiar  scilla,  snowdrop,  crocus, 
narcissus,  and  daffodil  can  be 
planted;  and  other  things  such  as 
the  following: 

Snowdrop  Windflower  (Ane- 
mone sylvestris) — Late  April  to 
mid  July;  1-1  ^  feet;  sun  or  half 
shade.  Large  nodding  sweet-scented 
flowers,  cream-tinged  with  helio- 
trope. Easy  to  grow. 

Japanese  Windflower  (Anemone 
japonica  alba) — Late  September 
to  early  November;  2-3  feet;  sun 
or  half  shade;  cream-white. 

Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis)— Early  April  to  mid  May; 
8  inches;  sun  or  half  shade.  Large 
star-shaped  flowers;  good  foliage. 

English  Cowslip  (Primula  offici- 
nalis)— Late  April  to  late  May;  6 
to  12  inches;  half  shade;  yellow. 

Dutchman's  Breeches  (Dicentra 
cucullaria) — April  and  May;  3-6 
inches;  half  shade.  White  flowers 
on  leafless  stem;  deeply  divided 
leaves. 

Aconite-leaved  Buttercup  (Ran- 
unculus aconitifolius) — Mid  May 
to  July;  ]/2  to  2  feet;  half  shade; 
white. 


YOUR 
SWIMMING  POOL 

Does  it  get  too  warm  and 
"soupy" — do  the  sides  and 
bottom  get  slippery — does 
foreign  debris  accumulate  in 
it — is  the  water  sterile  and 
healthy — does  it  annoy  you 
by  costing  so  much  to  empty 
and  refill  at  frequent  inter- 
vals? 

Then  consult  us  about  in- 
stalling recirculating,  refil- 
tering  and  sterilizing  appa- 
ratus to  always  insure  clear 
and  sparkling  water  without 
emptying  and  refilling. 


A    Few    Representative  Users 
of 

American  Equipment 

PAYNE  WHITNEY.  Manhassett.  L.  I. 
VICTOR  DlkPONT,  Wilmington,  Del. 
JEREMIAH  MILLBANK,  New  York,  N.Y. 
R.  S.  BREWSTER,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
CEO.  B.  SMITH,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
A.  V.  FROST,  Reading  Ridge,  Conn. 
HAROLD  PITCAIRN,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 
HENRY  G.  BROCK,  Muncy,  Pa. 
SIR  JOHN  EATON,  Toronto,  Canada 
F.  A.  SEIBERLING,  Akron,  Ohio 
C.  I.  STRALEM,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  SCATTERGOOD,  Villanova,  Pa. 

AMERICAN 
WATER  SOFTENER  CO. 

Lehigh  Avenue  and  Orianna  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

SILVER 


'COLLECTIONS' 
INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 
•  PURCHASED  • 


ROBERT 

ENSKO 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 
on  Success 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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FENCE 
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MASTER  METALS 


PACK  miiiimIi 
llg.1.  In  54  yr« 
■II  Hate*.  Ptif 
that  no  pnf  n\ 
deatructive  air  i 
Salt  ipray,  cheti 


«n  wira  fane*  In 
rihr  rtn-lini,  In 
expert*  learnetl 
III  meet  all  the 
iini  to  be  found. 
Tumea  anil  ga*ea 
prvuliar  to  certain  localitiea  make  eape- 
cially-reatttant  fence  metala  neceaaary. 

With  no  manufacturing  obligation 
to  any  on*  metal.  PAQK  pioneeretl 
and  ixrfectevl  the  uae  of  the  nation's 
mamter  matala  in  fencing.  PAGE 
FRNCB  is  aupplied  in  the  following 
fabric* — Page- Armco  Ingot  Iron. Page- 
Alcoa  Aluminum,  Page- Allegheny 
Stainleaa  Steel,  Page  P-12  Copper- 
bearing  Steel  anil  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PAOB  FKNCB  esperta  will  ad- 
viae  you  impartially  which  metal  ia 
beat  for  your  purpose. 


H5i 


CHAIN  Lit 


■tats 


II  llllllllllllllllll 


WROUGHT  IRON  .  .  .  Man 


Enclosures,  and  Stainless  Steel 
Tennis  Nets,  too 

92  Association  Members 

92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  States — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  **  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  a*  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 

CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 
America's  First  Win  Fence—Since  1883 


Dogtooth-violet  (  Krythmniiiiii 
dfii  i  .mis)  I  ilc  April  ami  May, 
I  li  iiu  lu-s,  half  shadr ,  lilac.  Also 
\  .ii    .mil  l  it  .muni,  yi-llnw 

Wakrrobin  (Trillum  ^randillor- 
lliu)  M.i\  in  i  .it ly  June;  9-12 
inches;  half  shade;  while  turning 
to  rose. 

Liverleaf  (Hcpatka  triloba) 
Late    \pi  il  .iikI  eai  ly   May ,    1  r> 
Inches;   shade  or   half  shade; 
bluish, 

So  these  are  the  various  ways  to 
make  a  "wild  garden."  It  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  tlower  Har- 
den, hut  it  saves  the  latter  from 
being  torn  up  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  many  plants  whose 
season  of  bloom  is  short;  and  it 
simplifies  the  culture  of  plants  not 
suited  to  the  border. 

I  )i.n  \   oJ  .1  <loul>t  I  ill 

gardener 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
Incidentally,  I  have  never  met 
a  working  gardener  who  was  not 
a  profound  pessimist.  Probably  be- 
cause gardening  in  Kngland  is  sue  Ii 
uphill  work  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  sue  h  fun. 

Jt'NK,  1 9.16.  At  least  one 
gardener  this  season  of  the  Near 
has  been  dominated  by  the  ( 'hel- 
sea  Flower  Show,  and  is  roughly 
divisible  into  three  parts.  Part  one 
is  spent  in  anticipating  this  event, 
Part  two  (the  day  of  one's  visit 
to  the  show)  in  a  daze,  and  Part 
three  in  recovering  from  it.  During 
Part  one,  any  schemes  for  beauti- 
fying one's  garden  are  thrust  aside 
by  the  thought  that  one  is  sure  to 
see  something  better  at  the  show. 
These  schemes  reach  a  climax  on 
the  day  of  the  show  (Part  two), 
when  one  begins  by  inquiring  the 
price  of  Messrs.  So  and  So's  model 
garden  intact  and  ends  by  purchas- 
ing a  contraption  for  staking  car- 
nations that  has  the  appearance 
of  a  steel  scaffolding  when  viewed 
coldly  in  the  sober  light  of  one's 
own  garden. 

During  the  crowded  hours  of 
my  visit  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
gardens,  I  wander  distractedly 
from  stand  to  stand,  running  the 
gamut  of  the  mingled  emotions  of 
admiration  and  disgust,  greed  and 
parsimony,  adventurousness  and 
fear,  adoration  and  hate,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  despair.  In  a  chast- 
ened mood  I  return  home  to  a  gar- 
den barren  by  comparison  with 
what  I  have  seen  and  whose  bord- 
ers appear  an  endless  vista  of 
virgin  green  after  the  kaleido- 
scopic spectrum  of  the  Show. 

There  follows  Part  three,  with 
its  aftermath  of  despondency, 
while  one  recovers  from  the  men- 
tal indigestion  induced  by  all  that 
has  been  seen.  Of  course,  the  effect 
on  a  finer  character  might  well  be 
one  of  uplift  and  soul  satisfaction, 
but  then  I  am  not  a  fine  character 
—in  fact,  after  Chelsea,  I  feel 
more  of  a  "meanie"  that  Scrooge 
himself,  huddling  away  from  that 
profligate  display  of  scent  and 
color,  and  greedily  counting  the 
golden  coreopsis  and  silvered 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


P  &  H  REAL  LOG  HOUSES 
to  meet  Your  Individual  Needs! 

•"PHE  quaint  charm  and  solid  satisfaction  of  pioneer 
J.  life  .  .  .  enriched  by  new  leisure,  new  attitudes 
and  new  conveniences  .  .  .  await  you  in  these  rustic, 
sturdy,  correctly-designed  and  properly  built  log 
houses.  Cool  in  summer,  easy  to  heat  in  winter,  re- 
markably enduring,  low  in  maintenance  cost.  Built 
of  full,  round  logs  of  "everlasting"  Western  Red 
Cedar,  properly  seasoned,  cut  and  fitted  at  our  mill. 
"P  &  H"  perfected  special  weather-tight  construction 
simplifies  construction  and  assures  the  most  satis- 
factory job. 

Individually  planned  to  meet  your  needs  ...  for  seasonal  or  year 
'round  residence.  We  cooperate  with  your  architect,  offering  details 
of  our  special  log  house  technique  and  assistance  of  Chilson  D. 
Aldrich,  log  cabin  architect  and  a  member  of  our  staff.  We  will  build 
complete  or  supervise  construction  on  your  location,  if  you  wish. 

Write  lor  loliot  of  information,  plcturtt,  typical  floor  plant  end  pri'cci. 

PAGE  and  HILL  CO. 

1328  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 


Sec  Them 
In  Our  New  1937 
Gladiolus  Book 

Colorful        •  Beautiful 

Nearly  300  varieties  described,  50 
shown  in  actual  color.  Attractive  spe- 
cial collections.  Finest  quality  bulbs  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  copy  today. 
NEW  GLADIOLUS  FOR  1937 

Beau  Ideal.  Beautiful  deep  rose-purple,  much  deeper  on  lower 
petals.  Tall  spikes,  excellent  quality,  6  to  8  large,  wide  open 
florets.  Much  admired.  Each  $2.00 

Bela  Queen.  New  creamy -white.  Narrow,  light  red  violet 
feather  extends  outward  from  throat  on  lower  petals.  Long 
spikes;  6  to  8  florets  open.  Buds  to  tip  of  spike  show  color. 
Blooms  late.  Each  $2.00 

La  Lavande.  Beautiful  grand  new  lavender,  blushed  slightly 
pink.  Throat  appears  white,  turning  to  silvery  pink.  Heavy 
texture,  excellent  keeper,  good  placement,  tall  spikes,  6 
\>/^!i''^IS!MJi  to  7  round  shaped  florets  open.  A  sure  winner.      Each  $15.00 

Pink  Monarch.  A  gorgeous  shade  of  pink  blending  to  deep 
rose  in  throat,  with  maroon -red  median  lines  on  lower 
petals.  Throat  on  upper  central  petals  is  silvery  white, 
blending  into  the  rose-pink.  A  narrow  border  of  white  sur- 
rounds entire  floret.  4  to  6  florets  open.  Each  $S.OO 

WONDER  MIXTURE 

BULBS — every  color  imaginable — in  a  perfect  Jo.75 
blending  of  gorgeous  tones.  "Wonder  Mixture"  J 
contains  the  very  finest  of  the  large  flowered,  pottm 
ruffled  and  plain  petaled  kinds  and  a  few  of  the  paI-j 
best  of  the  large  I'rimulinus.  Every  bulb  is  full 
size,  young  and  vigorous. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD  INC.,  313  Lincoln  Way.  GOSHEX,  I>D. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  OR  WRITE  A  LETTER 

A.  E.  KUNDERD  INC. 
313  Lincoln  Way,  Goshen,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  □  4  New  Varieties 


100 


Amount 
Enclosed 


□  Wonder  Mixture 


□  FREE  Gladiolus  Book. 


NAME   

R.  F.  D.  or  STREET 
CITY  
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OFF   TO   A   GOOD  START 

With  a  COLDWELL  Power-Mower! 

The  wise  owner  or  caretaker  makes  certain  early  in  the  year  that  his 
lawn  will  be  smooth  and  luxuriant  throughout  the  season.  COLDWELL 
Power  Mowers  are  famous  for  their  ability  to  mow  large  expanses  of  lawn 
quickly  and  economically.  Equally  important  is  their  contribution  to  the 
eaxly  development  of  the  lawn.  Pneumatic  tired  wheels  glide  smoothly 
over  the  lawn's  surface  and  the  broad  rubber  roller 
smooths  out  the  soft  spring  turf.  There  is  a  COLD- 
WELL  model  for  every  size  estate 
and  purpose.  FREE  Literature 
gives  complete  information. 


Illustrated  ii 
Super  L  Twii 
Roller  Model 


Write 
for 


t  M  * 


Literature/    COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TZeiiclence  Zletfafotd. 


Safe 
Simple 

Satisfactory 
Service 

for  Homes 


Wearying,  breath-taking 
stair  climbing  can  be 
avoided.  These  Residence 
Elevators  are  available 
for  all  existing  homes. 

INCUN-ATOR 
can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  Interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 
can  be  installed  In  stairwell,  hall, 
closet,  or  corner  of  any  room.  No 
overhead  machinery ;  with  or  with- 
out shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any  shape 
or  size  up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 

Full  information  and  name  of  nearest  representative 
mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1410  Vernon  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified 
Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 


INCLIN-A  TOR 


Gardens  at  Walhall 

(Illustrated  on  pages  31-37) 


Walhall — a  variation  of  the 
Valhalla  of  Scandinavian 
mythology — is,  literally  in- 
terpreted, "home  of  the  gods."  At 
Riverside,  Connecticut,  thirty-five 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  New 
York  City,  the  name  has  deserv- 
edly been  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  T.  Bonham  to  their 
fifty-seven  acre  estate  which,  in 
addition  to  realizing  the  idea  of  a 
real  country  home,  might  also  be 
called  "place  of  beautiful  vistas." 

From  the  sound,  along  whose 
curving  margin  it  extends  for  one 
and  a  half  miles,  completely  but- 
tressed by  a  sea  wall  and  provid- 
ing a  number  of  fine  bathing 
beaches,  it  is  reached  by  a  deep- 
water  channel  ending  at  a  private, 
concrete  yacht-landing.  Landward, 
entrance  is  gained  over  a  long, 
gracefully  winding  drive — part  of 
a  system  of  expertly  laid  out  and 
perfectly  maintained  roads  (which, 
incidentally,  are  supplemented  by 
more  than  three  miles  of  bridle 
path) — past  a  gate  lodge  which, 
like  the  superintendent's  and  gar- 
dener's cottages,  the  barns  and 
other  outbuildings,  is  of  native 
stone,  designed  and  constructed  to 
combine  beauty  and  permanence. 
Open  fields  as  well  as  wooded 
areas,  vegetable  gardens,  large 
greenhouses,  and  evidences  of 
horses,  cows,  chickens,  and  ken- 
nels inhabited  by  lordly  Great 
Danes,  all  tell  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  pleasures  of  a  country 
home  are  provided.  But  whether 
in  field  or  garden,  orchard  or 
woodland,  the  broad  acres  are 
beautifully  kept;  broad  expanses 
of  lawn  are  equipped  with  un- 
derground sprinkler  systems,  and 
specimen  boxwoods  and  other  rare 
evergreens  are  regularly  afforded 
such  complete  winter  protection  as 
to  have  escaped  the  slightest  in- 
jury even  during  the  recent  ab- 
normally severe  winters. 

Of  special  appeal  to  the  lover  of 
trees  is  a  "man-made  Versailles" 
— a  forest  of  selected  specimens 
each  of  which,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  solid  rock  close  to  the 
surface,  had  to  be  planted  in  a 
blasted  excavation.  Here  the  trees 
are  arranged  in  a  series  of  allees, 
all  converging  upon  a  common 
point  and  each  composed  of  a 
different  kind — elm,  pin  oak,  lin- 
den, maple,  beech,  and  so  on. 
Throughout  the  forest,  naturalized 
narcissus  carry  the  effect  of  snow- 
drifts into  the  days  of  spring. 

In  these  brief  impressions  of  the 
outdoor  aspects  of  Walhall,  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the 
home  itself  as  built  of  Indiana 
limestone  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  along  classical  lines, 
with  furnishings  of  the  Louis  XVI 
period,  many  of  them  museum 
pieces.  Dominating  a  knoll  that 
slopes  abruptly  to  the  water  of  an 
inlet  on  the  west,  and  more  gently 
to  the  south  where  the  view  ranges 
across  a  low,  wooded  peninsula 


and  the  open  sound,  the  building 
is  flanked  on  the  other  two  sides 
by  its  exquisite  gardens  which, 
however,  are  sufficiently  depressed 
so  that  the  terraces  look  out  over 
the  field  and  woodland  vista  al- 
ready mentioned.  Along  the  shore- 
line, Elias  Point  and  Indian  Point 
— both  recorded  on  the  United 
States  Geodetic  Surveys — are  fea- 
tures of  local  history,  of  which  the 
estate  itself  is  a  part.  The  deed 
to  the  property  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Indians,  since  when  it 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
but  three  owners. 

On  the  east,  the  house  opens 
upon  a  terrace  from  which,  pass- 
ing a  large  marble  pool  in  which 
tropical  lilies  blaze,  one  reaches 
the  formal  gardens,  shown  in  the 
pictures  on  pages  33,  34,  35,  and 
36.  In  the  center  of  an  avenue  of 
sheared  retinisporas,  surmounting 
a  fountain,  is  the  bronze  original 
of  "The  Vine"  by  Harriet  W. 
Frishmuth;  the  second  reproduc- 
tion of  this  statue  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Be- 
yond, one  reaches  the  formal  rose 
and  peony  garden,  the  summer 
colors  standing  out  against  the 
gray  of  a  protecting  stone  wall 
and  the  varied  greens  of  shrubs, 
vines,  and  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous trees. 

Again  to  the  left — that  is,  to 
the  south  of  the  house — one  finds 
perhaps  the  most  striking  single 
feature  of  the  estate.  A  green  gar- 
den or  continuous  permanent  bor- 
der, designed  by  Noel  Chamberlin 
landscape  architect,  encloses  a 
sunken  outdoor  theatre  upon  whose 
glorious  green  turf  twelve  hundred 
persons  can  be  seated — as  they 
have  been — to  witness  perform- 
ances upon  the  stone-paved  stage 
elevated  at  one  side.  Or,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  smaller  audiences 
may  gather  upon  the  stage  to 
watch  ballets  or  pageants  pre- 
sented upon  the  greensward  which, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
is  made  glorious  at  night  through 
the  miracles  of  modern  garden- 
lighting.  This  entire  area  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rock  wall,  above 
which  is  a  tanbark  roadway, 
planted  on  both  sides  with  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  pink  and  white 
dogwoods,  and  a  variety  of  large 
native  trees  that  both  protect 
and  provide  a  supremely  beautiful 
background.  And  all  among  them, 
as. in  the  Versailles  woodland,  are 
strewn  daffodils,  more  than  25,000 
of  the  better  varieties  being  nat- 
uralized in  this  area  alone. 

Diary  of  a  doubtful 

gardener 

(Continued  jrom  page  107) 

Stachys  lanata  of  my  own  domain. 

But  there  are  compensations.  It 
is  thrilling  to  stand  before  an  array 
of  fertilizers  and  be  told  by  a 
persuasive  person  that  if  only  one 
had  the  gumption  (and  money)  to 
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will. 

Unusual  Si:« 

Wr  offer  small  scnllitiRs  and 
traits  tor  economy,  as  well 
as  ordinary  "landscape" 
sixes. 

Unusual  Catalog 

Descriptions  actually  more 
complete  than  in  any  like 
reference  book  we  know ! 
Really  two  hooks ;  1.  Alpha- 
betical listing.  2.  Picture 
groups  by  -uhjects.  Yet  all 
compressed  and  brief.  Facts 
and  Pr  ice  aNo  stated.  Send 
today  for  a  copy. 

Unusual  Service 

The  best  price  and  best 
(juality  from  our  carefully 
selected  group  of  SO  growers. 

KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 

EitiWuM  lift 

SI  Church  St..       New  York  City 


JAPANESE  ROSEFLOWERING 
CHERRIES 
In  37  varieties 

FLOWERING  APPLE  AND  CRAB 
in  24  varieties 

CHINESE  MAGNOLIAS 
In  10  varictits 

FLOWERING  PEACH 
in  I  varieties 

RARE  WISTARIA 
in  21  varieties 

DWARF  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES 


Flowering  Tree* 
■  i  briefly  tn  our 


Out  tUu«tr»tetl  12  page  mono- 
graph on  Wistaria  ancilbtf 
31  varieties  amt  gives  cul- 
tural direction*. 

A.  E.  WOHLERT 

WO  Montgomery  Avenue 

NARBERTH,  PA. 
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i"tf  CARD  EN 


NO  BURNT  LAWNS! 

One  of  the  unique  charms  of  a  well-kept 
estate  is  the  lawn,  the  rich  green  carpet 
that  sets  off  to  best  advantage  the  trees, 
the  buildings,  the  flower  beds  that  are  the 
owner's  greatest  pride.  How  quickly 
drought  and  a  scorching  sun  can  turn  this 
carpet  to  a  mottled  brown,  unsightly  and 
expensive  to  remedy! 

For  As  Little  As  2c  Per  Scj.  Ft. 

you  can  buy  eternal  health  insurance  for 
your  lawns,  a  permanent  concealed  under- 
ground sprinkler  system.  Planned  to  fit 
your  particular  needs,  this  system  will 
assure  an  even,  gentle  distribution  of  well 
aerated  water,  reaching  every  foot  of  lawn. 
No  human  element— no  hoses — no  puddles 
— no  brown  spots.  Copper  and  brass 
throughout  prevent  deterioration. 

Let  us  discuss  your  problem  with  you 
and  your  estate  superintendent. 

APPLEBEE  HUSTON  &  CO.  Inc. 

Engineer*  —  Contractors 

8  Church  Street 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.     W.P.  7320 


USES 


by  BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

I  From  our  list  of  nearly  iooo  varieties  you  can  select  | 

|  the  old  favorttes  and  the  more  recent  introductions.  | 

|  Bobbmk      Atkins  Roses  are  high-grade,  two-year  old, 

hardy  field-grown  plants.    Our  Roses  undergo  rigid 
|  tests  in  our  own  trial  gardens.  Plant  them  for  cutting,  -- 

|  color  in  the  garden,  and  for  the  genuine  pleasure  that  = 

|  better  Roses  produce. 

Our  jg37  Rose  Catalogue  is  ready  for  you.  It  will  be 
|  mailed  free  on  request  to  points  east  of  the  Rockies.  = 

|  Send  fifty  cents  if  west  of  the  Rockies.  | 

I     BOBBINK  &  ATKINS  | 

RUTHERFORD  32,  NEW  JERSEY 

Til  lltlllllllltllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllll 


LUTTON  GREENHOUSES 

SOLAR  V-BAR 


-1 


Greater 

than  the 
Joy 

°f . 
Groivi^i 

flowers 


ABOVE  -a  lately  garden  room  and  so- 
larium attached  to  the  borne  of  ).  V . 
Gallagher,  Manhasset,  L.  I.  •  RIGHT— 
a  greenhouse  on  the  estate  of  Alfred  P. 
Sloane,  Jr.,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

LUTTON  GREENHOUSES  have  always  appealed  to 
those  who  desire  the  best.  They  are  in  all  particulars 
fine,  rustproof  steel  structures,  and  deserve  the  esteem 
of  experienced  flower  lovers.  These  precision-built 
compartments  fulfill  every  grower's  dream  for  roomi- 
ness, practicability  and  efficiency.  It  is  the  successful 
combination  of  these  advantages  that  is  mak- 
ing so  many  thoughtful  people  decide  to 
build  a  greenhouse  this  year. 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 


VM.H.  LUTTON  CO.™c 

267  Kearney  Ave.  •  Jersey  City,  J. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

giving  illustrated  in- 
formation showing 
"Greenhouses  of  Qual- 
ity," Conservatories, 
Glass  Enclosed  Swim- 
ming Pools  and  Tennis 
Courts.  Custom  Built. 
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r    y  hird*  triiMHforin  11 

Hilrnt  garden  or  lnwn  into 
ii  cheerful,  iiilcri'«liiij(  place.  And, 
IichI  of  nil,  koiik  liiriU  kill  million* 
of  Imrmfiil  iiiHcrU  llmt  destroy 
plant*,  (lower*  iiikI  fruit. 

2B-nnnn 
Martin 
"Cottage" 

26"  Ugh 

I'rrfrrlly  vrnlilaled 
v/ilhriul  ilrnfl 

$18.00 

f.o.b.  Kankakrr 
Othfr  Htm  lo  $05.00 

•  ltccau*e  of  the  peculiar  interior 
c  oiiMrin  lion,  l>einj<  perfectly  venti- 
luted  without  draft,  Dodnou  Martin 
IIouhch  rarely  if  ever  fail  to  attract 
lhe*e  vii I ua Me  bird*  which  will  rid 
your  premise*  id  mo*<piiloc*.  One 
martin  dcHtroy*  2,000  a  day. 
Everywhere  f)od»on  Bird  Houses 
are  recognized  a*  the  fine*l  marie. 
There  i-  .1  model  for  every  desir- 
able hiril,  made  of  knotle**  red- 
wood to  lant  a  life-time.  .Send  for 
free  catalog. 

"Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them" 

Mr.  I  *  - .  *  I  n  \  m  ■  t ,.  (  foremost 
bird  authority,  telli  in  thin  in- 
teresting book  how  easy  it  if  lo 
at  I  rail    cardinals,  bluebird*, 

wrens,  chickadee*,  fT  >,-r 

r  *  I  ■  -  ■  t  -  *  flickers,  woodpeckers, 
robins,  grosbeaks,  martins  and 
other  useful  and  beautiful  birdi. 
Send  10c  for  copy. 

JOSEPH    H.    DODSON  CO. 

410  Harrison  Ave.     Kankakee,  III. 
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PROTECT  YOUR 
INVESTMENT 

Whether  you  planted  your 
trees  or  bought  them  with 
the  property,  they  represent 
an  important  investment 
and  one  that  will  constantly 
increase  in  value  with  ade- 
quate care. 

That's  why  it  will  pay  you 
to  subscribe  to  Bartlett's 
"Planned  Program  Service" 
a  stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine  where  tree  ills  and  ail- 
ments are  concerned.  Bart- 
lett  Service  is  available  in 
every  community  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  For 
literature  and  full  informa- 
tion, write: 

The  F.  A.  Bartlftt  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 
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PRECIOUS 
DISCOVERY 

Far  more  precious 
than  the  gold  and 
jewels  for  which  the 
discoverers  set  forth 
—  was  maize,  the 
New  Wo  rid  corn, 
which  gives  to  real 
Kentucky  Bourbon 
its  distinctive  flavor. 

Glenmore's  famous 
six-year  old  KEN- 
TUCKY TAVERN  is 
aged  two  long  years 
beyond  the  bottled  in 
bond  requirements. 
Its  full,  smooth,  colorful 
body  is  virtually 
without  a  rival 
among  Ameri- 
can whiskies. 


is 


purchase  them,  one  might  have  a 
garden  to  rival  Sir  Phillip  Sasson's 
— or  the  picture  on  the  tins.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  if,  next 
time,  one  tried  Messrs.  So  and  So's 
insecticide,  instead  of  the  incentive 
to  propagation  one  bought  under 
that  name,  the  greenfly  would  not 
multiply  to  tens  of  thousands  but 
would  immediately  drop  dead  to 
the  ground.  It  seems  incredible 
that  one  has  managed  to  live  so 
long  without  the  latest  idea  in 
cloches,  fumigators,  or  garden 
seats.  It  is  fun  to  trail  from  stifling 
tent  to  tent  and  savor  the  mixed 
aroma  of  flowers,  humanity,  to- 
bacco smoke  and  Chypre;  to  hear 
the  babel  of  tongues  from  Kens- 
ington to  Lancashire;  to  mingle 
with  the  crowds  slowly  making 
their  way  down  the  hot  gravel 
paths,  and  to  sink  gratefully  down 
to  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  strains  of 
a  military  band. 

But  for  one  visitor  the  greatest 
glamor  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
cascades  of  orchids,  nor  the  noble 
spikes  of  herbaceous  plants,  nor 
the  bewildering  display  of  roses, 
but  in  the  miniature  rock  gardens 
whose  tiny  denizens  so  faithfully 
reproduce  the  perfection  of  their 
full  sized  namesakes.  I  refer  to  the 
miniature  tulips,  irises,  daffodils, 
and  primulas  heralding  gentians, 
dwarf  phlox,  and  dianthus;  the 
sheets  of  rock  roses,  the  exquisite 
fairy  roses,  the  brown  eyed  viola 
Jackanapes,  and  blue  and  white 
Vpedata.  I  include  such  subjects 
as  the  diminutive  Campanula  car- 
patica,  Cpulsilla,  and  Clinifolia; 
the  stunted  trees— Cupressus  and 
Juniperus  of  Lilliputian  propor- 
tions; and  the  innumerable  little 
plants  which  star  the  rocks  with 
blossom  scarcely  larger  than  pin 
points  with  a  poignant  beauty  that 
is  all  their  own.  These,  to  me,  rep- 


resent the  very  essence  of  the  flow- 
er show — Debussy's  "beauty  and 
wonder  of  tiny  things;"  an  as- 
pect of  gardening  apt  to  be  lost  in 
the  florescent  glitter  of  that  vast 
assembly  of  plants. 

So  much  for  the  show.  Another 
annoying  symptom  of  this  season 
is  the  comparative  lull  in  the  gar- 
den display.  The  spring  bedding 
is  over,  the  summer  bedding  not 
yet  in  flower.  In  the  borders  the 
scented  peonies  have  faded  and  the 
sweet-peas  are  not  yet  ready  to 
replace  them.  There  is  an  unde- 
niable gap.  Very  occasionally  I  am 
reduced  to  a  harmless  subterfuge, 
as  I  was  the  other  day,  when  a 
cocktail  party  refused  to  coincide 
with  the  arrival  of  the,  delphiniums. 
I  simply  went  to  the  nearest  flor- 
ist, bought  a  few  blooms,  carefully 
staked  them,  and  stuck  them 
firmly  among  the  green  of  my 
budding  plants.  Nobody  noticed, 
everybody  admired  thenv — and  I 
have  long  ceased  to  blush.  After 
all,  one  must  keep  up  the  summer 
display,  and  that  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any — providing  one  hasn't  a 
gardening  conscience! 

And  what  conscience  can  one 
have  with  visitors  who,  when  I 
proudly  show  them  the  garden, 
crick  their  necks  and  say:  "But 
oh!  What  a  lovely  garden  next 
door!"  Or  the  wretch  who  with 
but  a  cursory  glance  at  my  delphin- 
iums— already  on  stilts,  so  to 
speak — exclaims:  "Quite  nice  little 
plants,  but  not  nearly  as  high  as 
mine.  Still,  one  doesn't  expect  it 
in  a  town,  does  one,  and  dwarf 
plants  are  so  fascinating  I  always 
think!"  Or  the  precious  person 
who  fingers  one's  pea  sticks  and 
thoughtfully  opines  that  "These 
don't  seem  to  be  doing  very  well!" 

A  little  annual  I  recently  dis- 
covered (which  has  probably  been 


A  modern  crusade 

The  most  recent  group  to  mobilize  its  strength  against  a 
great  and  cruel  scourge  is  the  Women's  Field  Army  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  When  in  March 
the  first  enlistment  campaign  is  conducted  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  will  gladly  do  their  part  to  bring  light 
and  peace  where  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  sorrow  of 
fear  now  are  found.  No  one  is  so  busy  that  he  can  afford  to 
neglect  his  part  in  the  united  effort  to  check  the  silent  inroads 
of  a  cruel  killer.  Send  $i  to  the  Women's  Field  Army,  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  today — 1250  Sixth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


That  was  one  Hodgson  owner's  ex- 
perience. And  it's  the  rule — not  the 
exception — for  a  man  unused  to 
tools  to  put  up  a  Hodgson  Camp 
Cottage  in  a  few  hours  of  pleasant 
work  I  Some  of  the  larger  camps  re- 
quire more  time,  of  course.  But 
seldom  more  than  a  day! 

Hodgson  does  all  the  carpentry 
for  you.  Joints  are  cut  to  fit  snug 
and  trim  ...  windows  and  doors  set 
in  place  ...  roof  completed,  so  you 
don't  have  to  lay  roofing-material. 
Rustless  hardware  throughout.  In- 
terior fiber-lined  for  beauty  and 
warmth.  No  paint  needed  on  the 
oiled-cedar  exterior.  Your  Hodgson 
Camp  will  stand  for  years  without 
repair — tight  against  wind,  snow, 


and  rain  I  Additions  always  easily  added.  Original  units 
start  at  $185.  Write  for  new  Catalog  CL-21,  which 
also  shows  year-round  homes,  garden  equipment, 
kennels,  garages,  etc. 

HODGSON   CAMP  COTTAGES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.    •   730  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  57th  St.),  New  York  City 
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^HL  Of  course  ANY 

^|   ^^JB^^     power  mowing 

incomparably  easiei 
^^^^^^  than  hand  mowing. 
But  it  remained  for  Evinrude  to  bring 
one  hand  ease  to  power  mowing.  One 
hand  ease  means  that  the  entire  control 
of  the  speedy,  efficient  Lawn-Boy  is  cen- 
tralized in  the  easy,  one-hand  grip  of 
the  operator.  Instantly,  obediently,  the 
Lawn-Boy  starts  .  .  .  stops  .  .  .  steers 
...  all  with  the  slightest  pressure  of 
one  hand.  Know  the  many 
other  features  of  this 
outstanding  power  mower 
— write  today  for  free 
literature  .  .  .  Ad- 
dress, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS,  1659  W. 
Hope  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. In  Canada, 
Evinrude  Mo- 
tors of  Canada, 
Peterboro,  Can- 
ada. 

EASY 


—  Quality,  fijfflfl  Mi  ice  f897 — 
FOR  A  PERMANENT  LAWN 


STAIGREEN  will 
give  you  a  perma- 
nent lawn,  free 
of  troublesome 
weeds,  with  beautiful  deep-rooted 
turf,  luxuriant  and  emerald-green 
from  early  Spring  to  early  Winter. 
Don't  experiment,  sow  STAIGREEN. 

Pamphlet  "How  to  Build  a  Permanent 
Lawn"  free  in  every  package. 

2V2  lbs.  $1.55  12y2  lbs.  $6.50 
5    lbs.  $3.00      25    lbs.  $12.50 

Delivery  prepaidanywhere in  U.  S.  A. 

Use  one  pound  for  a  quick  neic  latcn  10x20 
ft.  —  half  quantity  for  renovating  old  lawn, 

EMERALD  GRASS  FERTILIZER 

25  lbs.  $1.75  100  lbs.  $5.00 

For  new  lawns  use  10  lbs.  to  200  sq.  ft.  - 
half  quantity  for  renovating. 

c 

Slumpp  &  Walter  Co.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  lbs.  STAIGREEN. 

 lbs.  EMERALD  GRASS  FERTILIZER. 

FREE  SEED  ANNUALD 


Name.... 
Address. 


City.. 


State.. 


132-138  Church  St.  (Cor.  Warren  St.) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branch  Stores:  Newark,  N.  J. 

White  Plains.  N.  Y.  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Stamford,  Conn.  Hempstead,  L.I. 
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Those  of  You 
Who  Can't  Follow  The  Sun 


You  may  not  always  be  able  to  follow  the  Winter- 
time beckoning  of  the  sunny  Southlands,  or  the 
lure  of  California.  But  you  can  with  one  of  our 
Garden  Rooms,  sun-bathe  and  literally  live  with 
the  sun  the  year  around.  Being  a  Bubble  of  Glass, 
it  does  not  darken  any  room  from  which  it  opens. 
Ideal  for  winter  enclosed  patios,  courts  and  terraces., 
The  glass  sides  can  be  removed  for  Summer  and  re- 
placed with  screens  if  desired.  Send  for  Catalog. 
See  the  surprising  number  of  delightful  ways  we 
have  made  it  possible  to  live  with  the  sun. 


Flower  Show 
Exhibits 

See  our  Exhibits  at  the  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Milwaukee  Spring 
Flower  Shows. 


IRVINGTON.  NEW  YORK 
DEPT.  A 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


DES  PLAINES.  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  A 


For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
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Jlfter  All- 


This  is  where  the  trouble- 
makin'  writin'  'mainly 
took  place,  on  the  arches 
of  one  of  t  he  old  ranges, 
or  HvuT  quarters  of  the 
students.  It's  called  the 
Monroe  range,  'cause 
part  of  it  was  occupied  at 
one  time  by  President' 
Monroe  for  a  law  office. 
In  the  last  handful  or  so 
years,  many  many  a  mil- 
lion- of  our  Old  Virginia 
Brick  have  been  used  put- 
tin'  up  the  University's 
new  buildin's.  an'  a  pas- 
sel  of  "em  at  Sweet  Briar 
girls'  school  as  well.  Not 
to  mention  more'n  a  few 
for  some  outstandin'  up 
North  big-rich  homes. 


U?hy  Paint  The  Lily 

Or  Brick  "Either  For  That  matter 

fBeinq  Some  "Fors"  an7  Several  "Agairtsts"]} 


There's  been  a-plenty  of  back-an'- 
forthin'  of  late  about  paintin'  brick. 
Seems  as  how  quite  a  considerable  folks 
air  for  it,  an'  as  many  times  more  who 
air  agin  it. 

Those  who  like  it,  wouldn't  you  say, 
mostly  do  because  they  have  seen  it  done,  an' 
do  it,  feelin'  it's  quite  the  thing  to  do?  Those 
agin  it,  air,  'cause  they  like  brick  to  look  like 
brick,  an'  see  no  reason  to  start  in  makin'  'em 
seem  as  if  they  wasn't. 

Near  as  we  can  learn,  the  first  paintin'  of  brick 
was  done  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  An' 
it  wasn't  done  to  make  'em  look  different. 

In  those  days,  as  in  all  places  of  larnin',  there 
was  some  of  the  student  fellers  who  took  strong 
to  writin'.  Took  to  it  so  strong,  they  didn't 
have  paper  enough  to  go  'round.  So  they  started 
usin'  the  outside  of  some  of  the  buildin's.  Bein' 
kinda  carefree  happy-go-luckies,  they  did  their 
writin'  in  sunny  yaller  paint. 

Some  of  these  lit'rary  outbursts  were  writ 
about  one  professor  or  'nother  they  wasn't  ex- 
actly in  love  with.  The  Profs  didn't  take  to  it 
kindly.  So  the  order  went  forth  to  fetch  out  the 
white  paint  an'  do  some  obliteratin'. 

£      About  that  time,  along  came  some  folks,  an' 


seein'  them  painted  brick,  thought  as  how  it 
was  Mr.  Jefferson's  idea,  an'  went  back  home 
an'  plumb  ruined  their  beautiful  brick  walls 
white-washin'  or  paintin'  'em. 

Now  some  of  you  air  sayin',  that  there's  a 
mighty  pleasin'  texture  about  a  painted  brick 
wall,  an'  'course  you're  right.  But  when  you 
use  our  rich  warm  colored  Old  Virginia  Brick, 
you  just  don't  have  the  heart  to  hide  their 
beauty  with  paint.  You  not  only  like  their 
time-toned,  born-old  look,  but  want  to  hold 
on  to  the  mighty  pleasin'  effect  the  different 
colors  give.  So  it  looks  like  the  whole  thing 
simmers  down  to  givin'  our  brick  a  chance  to 
have  their  say,  an'  not  lettin'  the  painters  get 
you  all  het-up  to  give  them  a  job. 

If  all  this  has  made  you  a-wantin'  to  know  more 
about  our  time-toned  Old  Virginia  Brick,  that's 
only  made  by  us  folks,  reckon  I  might  fix  it,  to 
send  you  some  mighty  interestin'  printin'  about 
'em.  'Course,  you  would  have  to  bother  a  bit 
an'  let  me  know  you  wanted  it,  or  to  whom  or 
to  where  would  we  be  sendin'  it? 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Company 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide. 


Tjld  Virginia 


1RICK 


More  Than  a  Million  of  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings — University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Dirqinia  Brick  Companu, 
Salem,  Virginia 
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all  the  players  by  name  and  is  rel 
markably  impartial  with  his  in- 
structions and  advice,  although  if 
pressed  he  would  probably  admit 
to  a  slight  leaning  toward  the 
Squadron  A  team — after  all,  that] 
is  really  his  own  team.  He  works 
there.  What  indoor  polo  needs — ! 
what  any  game  needs — is  as  many 
people  as  possible  with  this  en- 
thusiasm, people  with  more  knowl-. 
edge  of  the  game  and  opinions  as 
to  how  it  should  be  played  even 
if  they  aren't  exactly  the  same  as 
the   opinions  held  by  the  rec- 
ognized experts  of  the  game. 

Highway  highlights 

T  f  we  picture  the  highway  as' 
facilities  to  be  utilized  jointly 
by  all  the  people  of  a  nation,  then 
certainly  they  are  no  less  a  com- 
mon responsibility  of  all  those 
people. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  difficult 
for  the  average  citizen  to  consider 
or  discuss  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence the  factors  that  deter- 
mine whether  roads — especially 
those  outstde  the  limits  of  muni- 
cipalities— shall  be  pleasant  to 
drive  over,  safe,  economical,  and 
effective,  or  just  the  opposite.  Fob 
the  matters  of  their  design,  rout- 
ing, building,  and  relations  with 
the  countryside  they  traverse  have 
been  thought  of  as  so  technical, 
professional,  and  complex  as  to  be, 
beyond  the  ken  of  mere  property 
owning  mortals. 

Now,  along  with  various  other 
interesting  developments,  has  come 
a  new  point  of  view  and  one  evi- 
dence of  it  is  the  appearance  of? 
"Roadsides,  the  Front  Yard  of 
the  Nation"  by  J.  M.  Bennett, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wayne 
County  (Michigan)  Board  of 
Road  Commissioners.  (The  Strat- 
ford Company,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, $3).  Briefly,  its  object  is  to 
''explain  how  and  why  roadside, 
development  should  be  practiced." 
With  the  tremendously  increased! 
use  of  the  highways  have  come, 
many  complex  problems  of  both 
public  and  private  welfare,  so  that! 
'"development"  includes  not  only 
beautification  through  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
even  flowering  plants,  but  prac- 
tically every  operation  that  con- 
cerns the  construction,  operation,! 
and  upkeep  of  territory  actually 
used  for  travel  plus  all  bordering! 
areas  that  lie  between  propertB 
lines. 

As  travelers  on  such  roads,  as 
potential  or  actual  owners  of 
abutting  land,  and  as  an  important 
(and  essential)  source  of  the  funds 
with  which  thoroughfares  are 
made  and  maintained,  home  own- 
ers have  a  real  and  considerable 
interest  in  these  problems.  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  his  concise  but  com- 
prehensive and  thoroughly  read- 
able book,  presents  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  will  better  equip 
any  citizen  to  protect  his  interest 
(and  his  investment)  in  the  high- 
ways, and  to  help  provide  for  all 
the  people  more  of  the  services  and 
benefits,  both  utilitarian  and 
esthetic,  that  those  highways  are 
supposed  to  render. — S. 
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Modern  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships  sail  to  South  America 
from  New  York  every  week — from  California  every  other 
week.  Cruises  include  32  day  trips  to  Lima,  Peru;  39  day 
tours  to  Cuzco  and  the  interior  of  Peru;  39  day  cruises  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile.  Stop  over  privileges  per- 
mit visits  to  the  Chilean  Lake  Region  and  Buenos  Aires. 
En  route  Panama  Canal,  Havana  and  12  to  17  other  Carib- 
bean and  South  American  cities.  Connections  at  all  ports 
with  Pan  American-Grace  Airways  ( flying  time  Santiago  to 
New  York  4  days,  from  other  points  proportionately  less). 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND  _ 

OR  MEXICO  CITY 

Grace  Line  presents  fortnightly  cruises  and  rail-water  trips 
between  New  York  and  California  or  Mexico  City — the  only 
cruises  visiting  en  route  Colombia,  Panama,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and,  eastbound,  Havana.  These  sple 
did  Grace  "Santa"  ships  offer  all  outside  staterooms  wi 
private  baths;  outdoor,  tiled  swimming  pools;  light,  airy 
dining  rooms  high  up  on  promenade  decks;  Dorothy  Gray 
Beauty  Salons  and  pre-release  talking  motion  pictures. 


One  of  these  luxurious  Grace  "Santas"  sails  every  two  weeks 
from  New  York  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE,  ITINERARIES,  FARES  AND  ALL-EXPENSE  CRUI 
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Private    1'ish    .nivl  Game  Pre- 


serve 


of  approximately  12CX)  acres 

on  the  slop*  of  one  of  the  loftiest 

of  the  southerly  Berkshire  Hills  in 

Dutchess  Count  v.   New  York 


AT  WW  CREST  is  a  beautiful,  spring-fed  woodland  lake  (not 
pictured  on  ilns  page),  about  a  mile  long,  with  an  elevation  of  1100 
fect.  entirely  surrounded  by  the  property.  This  and  several  smaller 
lakes,  or  ponds,  on  the  premises  arc  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various 
kiiulv  Moreover,  this  unique,  natural,  delightfully  secluded  retreat  is 
within  J  hours  of  New  York  City  by  motor  over  splendid  parkways, 
or  half  an  hour  by  amphibian  plane,  and  quickly  accessible  by  rail. 
It  vould  readily  be  adapted  for  a  year-round  country  club. 

THE  MAIN  RESIDENCE  consists  of  a  pleasant,  rambling  group  of 
buildings — of  brick,  stone  and  clapboard  construction — on  3  sides  of 
a  grass  court  adjoining  the  entrance  road.  Each  unit  has  its  own  living 
room  and  fireplace  with  varying  numbers  of  sleeping  rooms  and  baths. 
The  central  unit  is  about  100  years  old. 


OTHER  BUILDINGS  are  a  large  garage  with  living  quarters,  excellent  2-family 
farmhouse,  barns,  stables,  kennels  and  chicken  houses. 


>wi-.r  LAKE 


RESIDENCE  GROUP  FROM  ROAD  LEADING  TO  UPPER  LAKE 


ROADS  \\D  PATHS 

WIND  THROUGH  THE  PREMISE 


THE  GROUNDS  near  the 
dwellings  are  charmingly 
landscaped,  partly  with 
naturalized  planting,  partly 
with  fine  shrubs  and  gar- 
dens, besides  some  lovely 
old  apple  trees. 

BESIDES  the  native  game 
birds  and  small  animals 
which  are  plentiful  on  the 
estate,  the  late  owner  bred 
large  numbers  of  pheasant  and  wild  mallard  duck.  Other  alluring  features  are  fine 
bathing,  boating,  tennis  court,  well-equipped  skeet  field  and  trap-shooting  outfit,  and 
facilities  for  Winter  sports.  In  addition,  many  miles  of  roads  and  trails  for  horseback 
riding  wind  through  the  property. 


4  A  IN  HOUSE 


FARMHOUSE  AND  SMALLER  BARN 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  MOUNTAIN 
LAKE  SCENERY 


Executor 
1  Wall  Street 


or 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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^yj^odern    Shorefront  Home 


with  approximately  5  acres 
for  sale  on  the  outer 
side     of  picturesque 

Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

J/£  hour  from  New  York  City 

DESIGNED  by  an  architect  of  distinction  and  splendidly  built  of  stone,  brick 
and  stucco,  with  up-to-date  appointments  of  fine  quality,  the  house  is  informal 
in  plan  and  its  spacious  rooms  are  so  disposed  as  to  afford  fullest  enjoyment  of 
the  delightful  outlook.  Besides  living  and  dining  rooms  and  the  other  essentials, 
it  comprises  a  2-story  studio  room  occupying  a  wing  by  itself;  breakfast  room 
with  terrace  off ;  servants'  dining  room ;  and  an  open  covered  terrace  facing  out 
through  woods  to  Long  Island  Sound.  On  2nd  floor  are  5  master  bedrooms,  2 
with  fireplaces  and  dressing  rooms,  4  tiled  baths  in  pleasing  tints,  2  with  enclosed 
showers,  and  abundant  closet  space;  on  3d — 3  rooms  and  bath  for  servants,  and  large  attic.  Oil 
heat,  numerous  fireplaces,  gas  for  cooking,  electric  current. 

THE  GROUNDS,  secluded  behind  a  high  wall  along  the  highway,  are  exceptionally  attractive  and 
extend  out  to  a  private  500-foot  beach  directly  on  the  Sound.  In  addition  to  the  woodlands  they 
contain  much  charming  planting — lovely  old  apple  trees,  dogwood,  shrubbery,  bulb  borders  and  the 
like,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  a  natural  spring-fed  lily 
pool.  Close  to  the  entrance  is  a  4-car  garage  with  apartment  above. 
Across  the  highway  an  extra  strip  of  land  leads  down  to  a  safe  boat 
anchorage  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Neck. 


Gertrude  L.  Fonda 

506  Main  Street 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


BEDFORD,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

I  I  acres — Country 
road.  9  rooms,  3 
baths.  Guest  house 
of  2  rooms  and  bath. 
Garage  and  Barns. 
Pond  and  Brook  — 
Terms  — 

FARMS  —  ACREAGE  —  ESTATES 

BEATRICE  L  RENWICK,  Inc. 

598  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 
Wlclcersham  2-0040  Bedford  Village  503 


An  Island  Kingdom 
on  Big  Moose  Lake 
in  the  Adirondacks 

Six  acres  of  virgin  wood- 
land .  .  .  harmonious  rus- 
tic main  camp  contains  six 
bedrooms,  two  baths  .  .  . 
boathouse  has  ample  ser- 
vants' accommodations  .  .  .  every  modern  convenience  on  island  .  .  . 
short  sheltered  water  boat  trip  to  mainland  .  .  .  delightful  island  trails 
and  fine  sand  beacHes  .  .  .  surprisingly  low  sale  price  .  .  .  might 
consider  renting  .  .  .  write  for  folder. 

DEININGER  -  LEAVITT  INC. 

51  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C.   .   .   .   or   .   .   .   Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


at  KATONAH— STONE  and  TIMBER  HOUSE 

About  one  mile  north  of  Katonah  on  Route  22.  Approached  by  private  driveway.  12 
acres  of  woods  and  fields.  Excellent  view  and  good  trees.  2  garages,  chicken  houses, 
work  shop  and  7-room  cottage.  IVice  reduced  for  immediate  sale. 

See  your  own  broker  or 

CUSHMAN 

HOLBROOK  B. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Bedford  Village  452 


Caledonia  5-6(95 


FOR  REJVT 

Furnished  or  unfurnished.  English 
Tudor  House,  eleven  rooms,  rive  fire- 
places, very  large  furnace,  two-car 
garage.  Near  Manbasset  Bay.  Bathing 
privileges.  3%  acres.  Large  trees, 
Japanese  garden,  English  pool  and 
rose  arbor.  35  minutes  from  New  York 
by  electric  train.  For  rent  either  for 
Summer  season  or  for  year,  Very  low 
rental. 

TELEPHONE:  Tompkins  Square  6-8170, 
or  write  Houston,  c/o  Country  Life, 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


EASTERN  LONG  ISLAND 
WOODLAND  PARCEL 
about  Vii  mile  stream  frontage. 

Some  fine  views — about  800  acres. 
Offered  at  $35  per  acre.  Reason- 
able terms. 

W ould  interest  a  sportsman. 

DUGAN  REALTY  CO. 
6  E.  Main  St. 

RIVERHEAD,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  2135 


PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 

will  find  in  these  columns  a  good  selection  of  at- 
tractive places,  as  well  as  the  names  of  dependable 
brokers  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  manager 
of  this  directory  will  he  more  than  glad  to  give  you 
the  names  and  addresses  of  brokers  in  sectioni  not 
represented  here. 

C.  KIRCHER 

Manager  Real  Estate  Directory 

444  Madison  Ave.         New  York  City 
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PROPERTIES 

APARTMENTS  •  HOMES 
THE  HOTEL  GRAMATAN 
ACREAGE  •  OFFICES  •'  STORES 
LAWRENCE  FARMS  (Mi.  K.sco' 

Office:  4  Valley  Road 

BRONXVILLE 
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ONTEORA-CLUB 


"Tin  Ox  morn  Ci  i  ii.  established  |UM  10  s<"- 
•go  and  continuously  conducted  ever  sum-  .is 
•  carefully  restricted  Summer  colony  of  notably 
Congenial  mrniKi<.   m.my  of   wide  renown  in 

v.ui        walks  of  lilr.  is  situated  at  .in  elevation 

of  over  2*00  feet  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
arctions  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  1 2M  nulc> 
from  New  York  and  leadilv  accessible  in  about 
1^  >  hours,  over  fine  roads. 

{""Jnmora  Park,  the  Club  reservation,  covers 
several  thousand  acres  and  i»  an  extraordi- 
narily sell  contained  retreat  Comprised  therein, 
besides  some  7<  nnvate  dwellings  owned  and  nor 
mally  occupied  by  members,  arc  a  comfortable, 
well  managed  Inn  with  accommodations  tor  their 
Overflow  guests,  friends,  or  others  properly  in 
troduccd.  a  beautiful  private  lake   for  boating. 


"Skyline*' 

For  sale  or  rent 

Attractive,  comfortable  Summer  home  with  4 
eres  in  a  location  commanding  an  exceptionally 
elightful  outlook.  Studio  living  room,  J  master 
edrooms  with  ;  baths,  }  maids'  rooms  and  bath, 
ipacious  veranda.  3 -car  garage  with  chauffeur's 
partment. 


"Wildwood" 
For  sale  or  rent 

Attractive  cottage  of  shingle  and  half-log  con- 
struction with  about  4  acres  in  a  small  secluded 
group.  Fine  2-story  beamed  music  room,  living 
hall  and  dining  room,  all  with  fireplaces,  besides 
the  other  necessary  features.  4  master  bedrooms, 
sleeping  porch,  2  baths;  also  3  additional  rooms 
and  2  baths  for  guests  and  servants.  2-car  garage: 
small  cottage  for  chauffeur.  Grounds  wooded  and 
natural;  rock  garden. 


bathing,  etc.;  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  regulation  swim- 
mini;  pool  and  .id|.ucnt  wading  pool  lor  younger  children; 
a  Field  House  for  all  kinds  of  social  functions,  private  or 
general,  a  Little  Theatre  for  the  enjoyment  of  Club  talent; 


"Hathaway" 

For  sale  to  settle  an  estate 

Nearly  600  acres;  high,  beautifully  wooded.  Su- 
perb view.  Fully  modern  residence  of  stucco, 
Italian  type:  28  rooms;  10  fireplaces,  2  in  huge 
50'  paneled  living  room;  3  guest  rooms  and  2 
baths  on  mam  floor,  8  master  bedrooms  with  4 
baths  above,  4  sleeping  porches:  ample  service 
wing  with  2  baths:  also  library,  flower  room, 
breakfast  nook  and  den,  besides  the  usual  essen- 
tials. Large  stable-garage  with  apartment.  2  staff 
cottages  and  other  accessories.  Charming  gardens. 


"Larad" 

For  sale  or  rent 

An  artist's  home  of  delightful  and  unusual  type 
with  10  acres,  bisected  by  highway.  Residence 
portion  comprises  main  dwelling  with  full  quota 
of  modern  conveniences  of  high  quality:  large 
living  room,  reception  room,  and  double  bedroom 
with  bath,  besides  the  other  essentials,  all  on  1st 
floor;  above,  3  master  bedrooms,  2  baths,  den, 
long  open  loggia — an  especially  charming  feature 
— 2  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  Also  guest  house 
with  living  room,  3  bedrooms  and  bath:  and  laun- 
dry, with  additional  service  quarters.  Very  lovely 
gardens  with  terraces  and  circular  pool.  Across 
the  highway — garage,  gardener's  cottage,  green- 
house, apple  orchard. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


library,  church,  garden  club  and  various  other 
interesting  feature*. 

Naturally,  not  all  the  cottages  are  used  by  their 
owners  in  any  given  season,  and  some  of  them 
occasionally  undergo  a  change  of  ownership,  al' 
ways  under  supervision  of  the  Club's  directorate. 
There  are  usually  houses  available  for  sale  and 
rent,  on  attractive  terms,  to  prospective  new 
members  of  the  right  type,  who  find  the  older 
members  an  extremely  friendly  and  hospitable 
group. 

Full  information  and  a  descriptive  booklet  can 
be  obtained  from  cither  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Ontcora  Club,  P.  O.  Tannersville,  N.  Y.,  or  the 
Club's  representatives  designated  below. 


"Glinrwood" 

For  sale  or  rent 

Notably  pleasant,  comfortable  Summer  home  in 
a  woodland  setting;  newly  painted  and  in  fine 
condition.  Contains  spacious  living  room  and  all 
the  usual  main  floor  features,  besides  a  large 
veranda  overlooking  a  stone  terrace  and  small 
flower  garden.  Above  are  5  master  bedrooms,  2 
of  exceptional  dimensions,  2  baths,  sleeping 
porch,  maids'  room  and  bath.  Garage.  Beautiful 
trees,  shrubs,  and  abundance  of  ferns. 


"Lotus  Land" 
For  sale  or  rent 

9  acres:  roomy  house  of  2  connected  units, 
adapted  for  entertaining  or  for  2  congenial  fami- 
lies. Main  part  contains  very  large  combination 
living  and  dining  room  with  central  chimney 
and  4  fireplaces,  library,  upstairs  loggia,  3  large 
and  several  smaller  bedrooms,  2  baths,  lava- 
tories, service  and  laundry  wing  with  maids"  bath. 
Other  part  has  living  room,  5  bedrooms,  bath  and 
lavatory.  Garage  with  apartment,  readily  con- 
vertible into  attractive  cottage. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Shorefront 
Year-Round 
Residence 
for  sale 
near  tip 
of 

Southfield  Point 
at 


Stamford,  Conn. 

5  minutes  from  station,  less  than 
an  hour  from  New  York 

Distinctive,  well-built  house  of  unusual  type  in  stone  and  stucco, 
designed  by  a  noted  architect  for  his  own  use,  with  several  levels  to 
each  story.  Contains  attractive  large  living  room,  with  fireplace, 
opening  on  covered  terrace  with  outdoor  fireplace;  dining  room 
wood-paneled  on  2  sides  with  great  sea-scape  windows  filling  the 
other  sides  (seen  at  right  of  photograph  above),  kitchen  and  pantry, 
models  of  up-to-date  convenience,  with  electric  refrigeration,  dish- 
washer and  range;  5  master  bedrooms  (fireplaces  in  2),  2  baths, 
open  deck  off  main  suite;  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  Storage  attic.  Oil 
burner;  attached  garage  for  2  cars.  Picturesque  grounds  of  about  an 
acre  with  low  clipped  yew  hedges  and  other  planting,  small  garden, 
double  sea  wall  and  private  sand  beach.  Unobstructed  view  of  Stam- 
ford Harbor  and  the  open  Sound. 


Brokers  fully 
protected 

_^  Samuel  N. 

1  IERSON 

Curley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Tel.  4-1111 


lIMilllllllll 
Charming  Colonial  House 
Overlooking  Lake, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


|  Situated  on  3.2  acres  in  a  most  desirable 

|  location;  house  contains  on  first  floor: 

I  entrance    hall,   beautiful   living  room, 

I  exceptionally  attractive  solarium,  large 

|  dining   room,   attractive   library  with 

=  private  bath  suitable  for  bedroom  if 

I  desired,  pantry,  kitchen,  service  accom- 

I  modations.  2nd  floor:  3  exceptionally 

|  attractive  master  bedrooms,  3  master 

|  baths,   2   servants'   rooms   and  bath. 

|  The  latest  and  best  in  modern  design 

|  and  construction.  Beautiful  lawns,  gar- 

|  dens,   trees,   shrubbery.   2-car  garage. 

|  For  further  information  inquire: 

GEORGE  HOWE 

|      Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
|    527   5th  Ave.,   N.Y.C.  VAnderbilt  3-7203 

^::i.il  1 1!  :n  ii:u  :iiirn  :n'i:'ii  iMi^iiMr.ii'nr  ■|i!'i,ii:!i!!i:,iii|  irii'i:'!-'!'.1 


NEWTOWN 

Early  New  England  farm  house,  carefully  re- 
stored, all  improvements  including  oil  burn- 
ing furnace;  5  master  bedrooms,  2  baths, 
maids  room,  large  living  room  with  exposed 
beams,  spacious  studio  room,  other  usual 
rooms;  elevation  close  to  800  feet,  view 
reaching  to  Berkshires,  select  neighborhood, 
accessible  year  round,  include  15  acres  (S 
$30,000;  additional  acreage  available. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road,  Bethel,  Conn. 


"COME  TO  CONNECTICUT" 

A  Pre-Revolutionary  architectural 
gem.  14  rooms,  4  fireplaces,  2 
baths,  central  heating,  electricity. 
Farm  of  over  100  acres,  large 
modern  dairy  barns  fully  equipped 
and  operating,  tenant  house,  lovely 
setting.  This  property  has  excel- 
lent possibilities  either  as  a  going 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate.  Price 
is  dependant  on  acreage. 

THE  DEVOE  REALTY  COMPANY 

NEW  MILFORD  CONNECTICUT 


COMPLETE,   CHARMINGLY  FURNISHED 

SHOREFRONT  RESIDENCE 

Picturesque  location,   14  rooms,  baths. 
Servants'  quarters;  Cement  swimming  pool 
fed   by   Long   Island    Sound   waters.  Guest 
cottage,  cocktail  lounge.  $75,000. 
Summer  Rentals  Attractive  Variety 

HUCO  MOLTASCH 

Gurley  Building  Tel.  3-3107 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 


' — V 


GREENWICH 

AND 


VICINITY 


SALES 
SUMMER 


RENTALS 
The  aTW. W.Marshall  Co. 

Post  Rd.  Tel.  668   Greenwich,  Conn. 


FINE  HOME 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 

Private  Club — Christian  community.  Reduced  to 
$7,500.  Rent  July  to  October  $.")00. 
Also  fine  Village  hnme  $7,000,  fine  view  land 
— water — -bathing — fishing — boating. 

Phut  os — Particulars 

JOHN  E.  HUNT 

Niantic  Connecticut 


COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 
in  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  E.  HAWKINS,  Jr. 

P.  O.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Tel.  Redding  59-14 


DARIEN 

AN  IDEAL  COUNTRY  TOWN 
FOR  YEAR  ROUND  RESIDENCE 


Tel.  1140 


WHEELER 

REAL  ESTATE 


Darien 


HILLWOOD  —  GREENWICH 

No  expense  was  spared  in  making  this  property  the  most  completely 
appointed  small  estale  possible.  Situated  on  2%  acres  of  wooded  hillside, 
the  stone  residence  of  twelve  rooms  and  three  baths  offers  every  modern 
convenience.  The  sporthouse,  of  similar  construction,  includes  squash 
court,  shower  and  dressing  rooms,  lounge  with  fireplace  and  broad 
terrace.  The  grounds  could  not  be  more  perfectly  planned. 

Offered  by  non-resident  owner  at  fraction  of  replacement  value  for 
quick  sale.  Low  faxes— No  State  Income  Tax 


Connecticut  Hilltop 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  countryside 
and  Long  Island  Sound  is  had  from 
this  place  in  the  hills.  It  has  26  acres 
of  interesting  land,  a  restored  200 
year  old  house  in  perfect  condition,  a 
two-room  guest  house,  studio  and 
barn.  Fine  old  shade  trees,  orchard, 
old-fashioned  garden.  A  most  com- 
plete and  attractive  property. 

Brokers  Fully  Protected 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  4834 


EASTERN  POINT,  GR0T0N,  CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale  to  Close  Estate 


69  MEECH  AVE.  (corner 
Circle  Ave.),  best  section,  near 
Hotel  Griswold,  harbor  view. 
Convenient  well  built,  14  rooms, 
3  baths  and  lavatory. 

Apply  H.  L.  BAILEY  &  SON 

174  Thames  Street       Groton,  Conn. 
OR 

CITY  BANK  FARMERS  TRUST  CO. 

22  William  Street  New  York 


TEA  ROOM 

Berkshires,  Main  Highway,  N.  Y.  to 
Montreal.  Fifth  year,  serving  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Teas. 

FOR  RENT 

Reasonable  to  reliable  party  with  references. 
BOX  NO.  1555,  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  CANAAN 

BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Country  Homes 
ACREAGE 
RENTALS 

Furnished  or  unfurnished 
43  ELM  ST.  Tel.  N.C.  13 


On  a 

CONNECTICUT  HILLSIDE 

Fine  old  9  room  Colonial  home  re- 
cently redecorated,  2  fireplaces, 
Dutch  oven,  all  improvements,  large 
rooms,  bath  and  extra  lavatory, 
electricity,  oil  burning  furnace,  grav- 
ity spring  water,  also  artesian  well, 
extensive  lawn,  fine  shade  trees. 
Handy  shop  and  tool  house.  Large 
garage,  2  good  barns.  All  buildings 
in  excellent  condition.  Fine  view, 
brook,  20  acres.  Price  $18,000—  ]A 
cash. 

HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  ACENCY 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN.  TEL.  770 


SUMMER  ON  A  LAKE 
IN  GREENWICH 

FOR  LEASE:  Exceptional  estate  in  private  park. 
Boating,  Swimming.  Golf,  Tennis.  4  master 
bedrooms,  each  with  private  bath.  Adequate 
maid's  rooms,  2  baths.  Rare  offering:. 

June  15-Sept.  15 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 


3  MILES  FROM  CENTER  OF  NEW  CANAAN 

4  ACRES — BEAUTIFUL  VIEW 

Wonderfully  protected.  House  in  good  condi- 
tion, containing:  Living  room,  dining  room, 
2  bedrooms,  kitchen,  1  bath.  2nd  fl. :  Maid's 
room,  bath.  Another  bedroom.  Also  small 
barn;  1 -car  garage  under  house;  artesian 
well .  Excellent  buy.  For  immediate  sale, 
$12,500. 

MRS.  M.  R.  BREUCHAUD  MRS.  E.  P.  TALIAFERRO 

Playhouse  Building,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Tel.  1360 


COLONIAL  4  ACRES 

Stone  and  stucco  construction.  Overlooking 
reservoir.  Convenient  to  golf,  riding  and 
yacht  clubs.  Unusual  first  floor.  2-car  gar- 
age.  Modern    conveniences.    Real  country. 

Low  taxes. 

DICKINSON  S.  CUMMINGS 

303  Main  St.,  Tel.  3-1867,  Stamford,  Conn. 


REEDHAVILAJMD 
DARIE1M- 
SALES- 

AW  O 

RENTALS 

Cruet-    PCil-CCAC-    Ttl  ■  CAR  50  5- 


44  ACRE  HILLTOP 

Modern  house,  9  rooms,  2  baths.  Splendid 
views,  hayfields,  woods.  Commuting  dis- 
tance. 15,000. 

Old  Homesteads,  6,SOO—S0,000 

WM.  CODMAN 
44  Post  Rd.  Westport  3700 


ATTRACTIVE  SHOREFRONT 

Substantial  value — 9  rooms,  3  baths— at- 
tached garage — oil  heat — asking  $22,500. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY — FURNISHED  RENTALS 

FITCH 

292  MAIN  ST.,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


MAHYIAND 


REAL   EST A 

MARYl  AND 


CTORY 
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1  oloni.il  Pl.wit  ition  on  Trctl  Avon  River 

1700  —  "OTWELL"  —  1700 

OI  W  1  I  I  ".  iolcMii.il  M-.it  i>f  .i  {.1111(1111  M.iryl.inti  family  in  Consult  red  tin- 
ftncM  example  of  rnt.il  In^lisli  jrthnccturc  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Though 
not  modernized  il   is  v.«ll   ptiM-rvrd.   lis  oii^in.tl  woodwork,  doors,  st.ur- 
hrcpl.uo  .uul  lutdw  .lit  .uc  intact. 
The  pl.int.ninn.  CWitiHlM  of  M>0  aero  of  land,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  dilution  of  the  Trevl  Avon  river  and  Goldsborough  creek,  the  waters 
ot  v.!mh  abound  in  oysters,  hsh  and  crabs.  The  soil  is  especially  adapted 
to  general  farming  ami  live  stock.  It  easily  can  be  brought  to  high  pro- 
duction  .uul  show   satisfactory  profit.  A  spacious  lawn  with  old  trees  ex- 
tends from  the  Manor  house  to  the  water's  edge  where  there  is  a  deep 
anchorage.  The  property  borders  a  highway  with  electric  lines.  It  is  but 
hours  from  New  York  and  2' j  hours  from  Washington  or  Philadelphia. 


ig  Oil 

Jl  be 


hardly  be  duplicated  in  America.  Full  particulars  well  be  sent  on  request. 
Send  for  Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  I  STATES  COMPANY 

CENTREVILLE  QUEEN  ANNE'S  COUNTY  MARYLAND 


ARCHITECTURAL  GEM 

This  small  house  near  the 
site  of  Maryland':,  tir-t  set 
tlement  has  all  the  quaint 
charm  of  those  houses  built 
long  before  1700.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  second  oldest 
house  now  standing  in 
Maryland  Keautitullv  lo- 
cated on  deep  water  with 
fine  boat  harbor.  45  acres  of 
excellent  land  on  paved 
road.  Price  most  reasonable. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

SIS  North  Chart**  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


419  ACRES 


t*nii«ual  minlilnalinn  of  rnlimlal  mUIf  ami 
up  tn-ilatr  farm  In  hraiillrul  Howard  «'n. 
-  Jl>  mlle«  lo  llalllliiurr  All  iiiilluillillnit) 
In  •plrntllil  riinilHIiin.  Land  In  I>1  nil  «mt» 
of  rullhallnn.  Wmiilnful  for  dairy  or  <iurk. 
Sand  for  iww  11*1. 


MARYLAND-VIRGINIA 

Munsry  Building 


FARM  AGENCY 

Baltimorr.  Md 


CANADA 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 
IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE   MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST.  INC. 
1511  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Sole  or  to  Rent 

:i  Virst  CtaM 
Salmon  Fishing  Pools 

on  Kr.l  part  of  Grand  Ca<raprdia  Kitrr 
Ga»pr  l'ounl>. 

For   partieulars  apply 

D.  T. 

C/o  V.  O.  Box  12(>« 

Montre;il.  Qm,  C.anail.i 


POTOMAC  RIVER  MANOR 

Granted  (1649)  by  Lord  Baltimore  to 
Nicholas  Causine.  752  acre*.  1',  mile 
shorefront.  magnificent  view,  modern 
brick  residence,  old  Manor  house  and 
farm  buildings,  outstanding  farm.  36 
miles  from  Washington.  $63,500. 

LEONARD  SNIDER    La  Plata,  Maryland 

MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


RHODE  ISLAND 


RHODE  ISLAND 


NEWPORT,  R.I. 

FOR  SALE 

25  acres.  On  elevation. 
Magnificent  view  of  ocean 
and  surrounding  shore 
front.  With  exceptionally 
well  built  stone  house.  Six 
master  bedrooms.  Large 
stone  garage,  gardener's 
cottage,  garden.  Great 
opportunity  for  immediate 
purchaser.  Details  and 
photographs  at 


BEATRICE  L.  RENWICK,  INC. 


Attention:  MRS.  GARROW  T.  GEER 


598  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


Wlckersham  2-0040 


APARTMENTS 


■Bm^^H     The  hospitable  charm  of  a  private 
home...ihe  convenience  of  separate  entrance  and  elevators... 
the  perfection  of  Waldorf  service  and  cuisine . . .  await  you  in 

THE  TOWERS  —  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

50TH  STREET  just  oil  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


WATERFRONT 

Exceptionally  Attractive  Estate 

10  picturesque  acres,  beautifully  landscaped,  with 
large  trees,  well-kept  lawns  and  extensive  gardens 

On  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island — 40 
Minutes  from  New  York  by  Rail  or  Motor 

Residence  of  26  rooms,  equipped  with  every  convenience 
for  comfort,  including  large  living  rooms,  game  room,  en- 
closed sun  porch,  9  master  bedrooms,  6  baths  and  ample 
servants'  quarters. 

Large  garage  with  living  quarters  above.  Superintendent's 
cottage  of  six  rooms  and  bath. 

This  unique  estate  for  sale  or  lease, 
complete  details  will  be  furnished  by 


F.  V.  CALDER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


444  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


Tel.  Plaza  3-7278 


17-c 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,  1937 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banrhory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drink  stone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night   Light  of  Wingan 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
■  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
I  to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
1  bred  strain.  Largely  as 
■  a  result  of  our  constant 
|  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  intelligent,  affee- 
1  tionate.  loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


FRED  McCONAGHIE,  Mgr. 

STAMFORD  CONN. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


Dilwyne  Montauk 

Pilot, 

winner  of 

Field    &  Stream 

Challenge  Cup 

of  1936. 


PuDDies  by  our  well-known  chamoions 
and  field  trial  does. 

Also  Trained  Retrievers 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 


H., 


15  Montchanin, 
JOHN  J.  KELLY,  Mgr. 


Del. 


Great 
Danes 


Outstanding  fawn  and  brindle  puppies 
from  imported  championship  breeding. 
Excellent  in  type  and  quality. 

WARRENDANE  KENNELS 

286  Broadway,  Pleasantville,  N.  V. 

Sales  Office.  299  Madison  Avenue.  N.  T.  City 
Phone:  Vanderbilt  3-2121 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


Ch.  Just  von  Dom 
of  Barmere  Best  of 
Breed   Morris  & 

Essex  me. 


Our  choice  puppies  and  young  dogs, 
fawn  and  brindle.  from  world  famous 
imported  stock,  will  appeal  to  those 
who  demand  the  best. 

BARMERE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Hostetter  Young.  Owner 
Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.       Tel  Ced.  4519 


Hwaime  of  VCil- 
lowtown  of  Aler- 
riclca,  Pekingese 
imported  from 
England,  and 
now  owned  f>\ 
Mrs.  Philip 
Schaffner 


m.  oroicn 


DOG  STARS 


Vinton  P.  B  reesc 

After  Westminster  the  canine  cavalcade  headed  northeast- 
l  ward  through  the  New  England  states  with  stops  at  New 
Haven  and  Boston,  then  turned  westward  to  Rochester,  Niagara 
Falls,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  "Louis,  and  other 
shows  which  compose  the  western  circuit.  At  New  Haven,  Claire- 
dale  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale,  a 
superb  little  bitch  and  a  leading  best  in  show  winner  last  year, 
added  another  such  success  to  her  string  after  a  close  go  with 
Happy  Valley  Kennels'  English  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie,  and 
Blakeen  Kennels'  Poodle,  Blakeen  Eiger,  in  the  closing  contest, 
and  a  previous  duel  with  Relgalf  Kennels'  Scottish  Terrier,  Ch. 
Silver  Tip  of  Gedling,  in  the  terrier  group.  The  balance  of  the 
breed  and  variety  competition  she  easily  outdistanced.  Boston, 
with  1334  dogs  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  East- 
ern Dog  Club,  established  a  new  record  for  the  fixture  both  in 
entries  and  attendance  and  was  generally  acclaimed  the  best  show 
ever  held  in  the  Hub.  Strange  but  true,  not  a  single  dog  that  had 
headed  a  variety  group  at  Westminster  repeated  at  Boston  and 
there  was  a  decided  difference  in  the  remainder  of  the  placings 
in  the  groups,  either  through  absence  of  competitors  or  divergence 
of  judicial  opinion.  The  same  was  more  or  less  true  of  the  awards 
throughout  many  of  the  breeds. 

BOSTON.  Best  in  show  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  M.  Hartley 
Dodge's  Pointer,  Ch.  Nancolleth  Marquis,  an  absentee  at  West- 
minster but  simply  steaming  to  show  his  stunning  style  which,  on 
this,  as  on  all  twenty-three  previous  occasions,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  him  carrying  off  highest  honors.  It  was  only  the  third 
time  in  the  history  of  the  fixture  that  the  same  dog  has  twice  won 
the  premier  prize,  the  others  being  the  late  Homer  Gage's  Wire 
Foxterrier,  Ch.  Barrington  Bridegroom,  1924  and  1925,  and  the 
late  Richard  C.  Bondy's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Weltona  Frizette, 
1930  and  1931,  while  Marquis  scored  his  previous  success  in  1935 
and  was  not  shown  there  in  1936.  It  was  an  extremely  popular 
triumph  and  topped  something  of  a  record  as  with  four  dogs 
shown  by  the  Giralda  Kennels  they  won  best  in  show,  two  groups, 
three  best  of  breed  and  one  best  of  variety.  The  other  competitors 
in  the  closing  contest  were  Owen  West's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch. 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 
SATURDAY,   MAY   29,  1937 

GIRALDA  FARMS  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

$20,000  Prize  Money  and  Sterling  Trophies 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  List  Write 
FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.,  2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  WILL  love  this 
little  book,  and  like 
hundreds  of  others  you 
will  read  It  over  and 
over  again.  Chapters 
include:  "Why  You 
Should  Have  a  Pure 
Bred  Doe."  "What  We 
Mean  by  a  Well  Bred 
Dos."  "Golden  Re- 
trievers." "Scottish 
Terriers."  Handsomely 
illustrated.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  todayl 
CARNATION  KENNELS 
1061  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 


Forestall  spring  mange  and 
eczema.  Disinfect  kennel 
and  equipment.  Have 
your  dog  feeling  and 
looking  Ills  best  wltb 
glossy,  shimmering 
coat.  Quadlne  will  do 
it  all.  Easily  applied, 
not  messy.   At  your 
dealer's  or  write  Qua- 
dine.  Dept.  4C.  P.O. 
Box  708.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Your  dog  deserves 
.   .    .  QUBDinE 


1 1  IMS 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


I'M 


|«h  krl  v  Hiirniiiiil,  tl»"  imlii  atrtl  rtinnri  n|>,  Mr*.  I'ihIkc's  Hlnotl- 
huuiul,  (It  Hi  H'.nhn  nf  Kryimlton;  Dr.  ( >.  M.  Deems  Huston 
lentri.tli  Klyiu  l  .iHtei  I'.ii.nle,  llie  Mi.  e,  ('  itul  M  I  n\\ 
thrt  «  IVkin^rsr,  Ch  llri  1"  Sun  ul  (  lain. u low;  anil  VV.  I*'. 
S\  luivlri  Win-  lci\temer,  Whirlwind ;  winners  uf  thr  working, 
hound,  nun  n|n>rlini;,  .mil  toy  <I'»K  m-nii|>s  rrspri  lively. 

In  unlet  tn  enter  the  final  tra\  \lari|iiis  hail  In  head  a  hut  spurt- 
|m  ddl  v; ' ' * i ' | »  whiih  im  hided  Sirs  ( 'heever  I'nrter's  Irish  Setter, 
Ch  Milton  O'Boy  and  Di  S.  S.  Mitten's  English  Setter,  Ch. 
hint  «>l  t  i. .mine.  In»th  many  times  hesl  in  show  winners  and 
placed  is  named.  Jockel  won  well  in  workiiiK  du^s  nver  John  (Jans' 
tiei  man  ShMbtra  Dog,  Ch.  Pfoffet  V,  Hern,  Harold  I'almedo's 
lonrt  t  'h.  Curso  v.  I'r.u  her  \\  asserfall;  and  Mrs.  !•'.  |{.  IU  h's 
Collie,  Ch  Mellhaven  Hl.u  k  Iauasun;  all  noted  variety  winners. 
Hri^adier,  the  l»est  Hluudhutind  evei  seen  in  \meriia,  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  heading  hounds  over  Windyriver  Kennels'  Dachs- 
hund,  I'reiu  hen  of  Windy  River,  (I.  S.  West's  (ireyhound,  (iame- 
h'i  k  I  »uke  ol  Wellington  ;  and  t  Ireen  Meadow  Kennels'  Norwegian 
Blkbound,  Ch.  Martin  of  the  Hollow.  Master  Parade  appropriately- 
led  non-s|*>rtinji!  do^s  in  the  cradle  of  her  breed  over  J.  W.  (Ireiss' 
Poodle.  Ch.  Kdelweiss  du  I.ahnry;  Tattoo  Kennels'  Dalmatian, 
CfW  BlOOk  Hani;;  and  C  H.  Olmstead's  HulldoK,  Ch.  Golden 
Myth  Wayston.  Whirlwind,  a  newcomer  ti>  variety  enmpetitiun, 
was  haul  pressed  tu  tup  terriers,  particularly  by  (i  S  West's  \ire 
dale  let  tiei,  Klurnell  Straightway.  Hei  T'  Sun  won  well  in  Toys. 

ROG  II  S  n  R.  The  initial  shuw  <>f  the  denesee  Valley  Kennel 
Club,  promoted  by  prominent  business  men  and  officials  of  the 
city,  was  a  signal  success  and  may  confidently  be  expected  tu 
I'n  DOM  "tie  uf  the  larger  major  fixtures  of  the  circuit.  Hon.  George 
H.  Karle  HI,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  survived  an  automobile 
accident  en  route,  without  serious  injury,  to  arrive  just  in  time 
tu  judge  best  in  show  .  His  selectinn  was  Clairedale  Kennels'  Sealy- 
ham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale,  a  repetition  of  her 
recent  New  Haven  victory  and  likewise  a  very  popular  one.  Ac- 
cording to  judicial  procedure  her  closest  competitors  in  the  closing 
OOntOM  were  Mrs.  Milton  Krlanger's  Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumple- 
stiltskin.  and  Owen  West's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch.  Jockel  v. 
Hurgund,  winners  of  the  non-sporting  and  working  dog  groups, 
while  Dr.  S.  S.  Mitten's  English  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie; 
William  duPont's  Beagle,  Ch.  Foxcatcher  Merryman;  and  Miss 
B.  S.  Sheehan's  Pomeranian,  Kennelquist  Kid,  headed  the  sport- 
ing, hound,  and  toy  groups. 

Wolvey  Noel  topped  a  torrid  terrier  group  which  included 
Relgalf  kennels'  Scottish  Terrier,  Ch.  Silvertip  of  Gedling;  Hin- 


Mrs.  Helen  S.  Harris  poses  with  a  group  of  Samo- 
yedes  from  lier  Snowland  Kennels  in  Philadelphia 


•  Don't  gamble 
with  your  dog's 
life.  Use  these 
safe,  tested  treatments : 
Sergeant's  Sure  Shot  Capsules  for 
Roundworms  and  Hookworms  in  grown 
dogs  and  large  puppies.  For  most  puppies 
and  toy  breeds  use  Sergeant's  Puppy 
Capsules.  For  Tapeworms,  use  Ser» 
geant's  Tapeworm  Medicine. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book, 
or  write : 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeants 

DOC  MEDICINES 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  to  be  care- 
ful.Thot'swhy  I  likeMarco.  It'snot 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
con  loins  Kelp.  You  know,  Kelp  is  the 
sea  vegetable  thai  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 

Sold  of  all  good  groceries 


8H  MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

^MP    CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 

36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


CLAIREDALE 

Box  418,  Mivvrhracl,  I..  I. 

Owners,  Mr.  unci  Mrs.  W.  O.  I'l-imcy 


K  li  N  N  i;  I  s 

I  «  I.  pliolli-  I  I ,iii>|iIi>ii  ll.iy*  ')/ 
Jo»«'|>li  IJurri'll,  M.in.i^i  i 


SEALYI  fAMS    CI  IOWS    SCO!  I  II  S 

AT  STUD 


V.nu,,  and  Am  Ch. 

Si   Margaret  Magnificent  of 

Clairedale— Pec  $7J 

En((.  Ch.  St  Margaret 
Superman   of   Clairedale — 
Fee  $T0 

CHOWS: 

Ch.  Clairedale  Son  Too— 
Fee  $90 

Ch.  Clairedale  Little  Pal- 
Fee  $90 

Puppiei  for  «lc  of  above  breeds 
out  of  excellent  bitches. 


SUI'f  KMAN  OP  CtAIRflMl.t. 


Tho  llnutm  I'rl  of  ihr  iV»w  Royal  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  new  King  and  Queen  of 
England  have  chosen  for  their 
favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke Welsh  Corgi.  Known  an  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children's  play- 
mate. The  Royal  Family's  Corgi 
Is  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  And  n  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard - 
Ian  than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merrledlp  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  Informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MERRIEDIP  KENNELS 
Great  Rnrringlon,  Mass. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Welt  Highland 
Whits  Tsrrisrs 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmeadc  Rcxmim 
mus.  Winners  Dogs 
and  Beit  of  Winners 
I9V»  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  t. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


The 

SAMOYEDE 

tUrdr   end   Rtronff   In  Any 

(limAta 
Affi»rllofiel«  «"l  w,,n 
Children 

I.  ill   Information 

Gladly  Supplied 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 

OF  AMERICA 
new.  Sty.,    fcooklrs.  W.  T. 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
/•none  II.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham 
Terriera 

Chow  Chow* 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mswr,  Pe. 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 
COCKER  SPANIELS  

OF  QUALITY 

rh&mplonhrfd  pup- 
piei of  <how  prom 
lie.  Solid  bUrki. 
fiuff;,  red*  and  par- 
t 1 -color i. 

Mr.  m<t  Mr,  Guy  Puree  Jvnii, 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 

ARISTOCRATS 

I  lOI  >     <  '.ill'        IJO   tO  th* 

top  at  the  lanre«t  show*. 
They  are  arUUxrallc,  atyl- 
I  ah  and  aturdy .  930  will 
buy  a  puppy  you  w U I 
prmid  to  own.  Safe  flellvcry 
and  aatlafaetlon  Ruarantevd. 
Read  Col  lie  Der»artment  of 
pot?  Newn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
edited  by  owner. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS 
Maple   Drive.   Marion,  tnd. 


DOC  HOUSES 

I  Modern,  attractive 
ready   built  Dog 
Houses.  Send  for 
.  circular. 

d  COMRADE  DOG 
HOUSES 

^1   Galion.  Ohio   Box  H 


ALL  A  bout  lhnjs 

0  Mosr  practical,  complete  and  authorita- 
tive book  ever  published  for  dog  owner** 
especially  those  interested  in  breeding  f « >J 
profit  and  malting  champions  of  their  dogs. 
Only  book  on  market  that  combines  so  many 
features — descriptions,  comparisons  of  over 
90  breeds;  pictures  of  outstanding  dogs; 
diagnosis,  remedies  for  all  common  diseases; 
how  to  judge — standards,  methods;  how  and 
where  to  build  kennels;  how  to  breed  cham- 
pions; show  rules;  training;  profit  methods, 
etc  For  novice  and  expert.  478  pages.  100 
photographs.  At  all  book  stores  or  direct. 
$5.00.  E.  P.  Dutton  &.  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  C 
300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"DOGS  for  Prom." 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sal 

One  Male — One  Female 
Good  Show  Dogs 
Excellent  Companions 

also 

Several  Beautiful  Puppies 
• 

AT  STUD: 
English  and  American 
Ch.  WALNUT  CHALLENGER 


Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud  Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


-AIREDALES 


Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,  1937 


French 


Poodles 


Black,  Brown,  Silver  and  White 
House,  Car  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
PilUcoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jersey 


Mrs.  Milton  Erlanner 
owner 


Phone 
Long  Branch  ITS 


FRENCH  POODLES 

All  our  Dogs 
home  -  trained 
as 

companions 


Sired  by  Ch.  Ambroise  of  Misty  Isles, 
Best  of  Breed,  Westminster,  1937. 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
Tel.  Stamford  4-1545 
54  Hope  St.  Stamford,  Conn. 


VILLOSA  KENNELS  . 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

Puppies  ready 
for  delivery. 

A  few  older  dogs 
for  guards  and  com- 
panions. All  stock 
in  finest  possible 
condition,  excellent 
character  and  tem- 
perament ! 

TEL  3206    MARION,  OHIO 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springheld  Massachusetts 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


Sired  by  sons  or 
Ch.  My  Own 
Peter  Manning 
Ch.  Sand  Spring 
Surmise 

Dachshunde 

By  the  sire  of 

Ch.  Hans 
von  Ardolin 

OLD  SOUTH  KENNELS 

3595  Habersham  Road,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


The  Chart 
shows  you  how 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

me  the  articles  as  checked, or  send  C.O.D. 

•  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  .  .  .$1.00 

•  Additional  Blades,  S  for  .  .50 

•  Trimming  Chart  1.00 

•  Nail  Nip  2.00 

•  Dog  Library,  4vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name  

Address  

Town  State  

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1955 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


WIRE-HAIRED 
FOXTERRIER 
POPPIES  FOR  SALE 


We  offer  an  excellent  selection  of 
well-bred  Wire-Haired  Foxterrier 
puppies  and  grown  stock,  suitable 
for  pets  and  show  purposes. 

Correspondence  invited,  write — 


C.K.F.  KENNELS 

CHAPPEL  KENNEL  FOUNDATION 

Rockford,  Illinois 


k  FRENCH 
^  BULLDOGS 

The  ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 
MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Berw\n,  Pennsylvania 


A  DOG  S  DUE 

A  good  dog  is  worthy  of 
a  well-kept  coat.  He'll 
feel  better,  behave  bet- 
ter, look  better — when 
stripped  and  trimmed 
the  easy  way  with  the 
approved  DUPLEX 
DOG  DRESSER. 


NEMA 


Tetrachlorethylene  C. T.) 

|  WORM 
CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms  &  Hookworms 

Dependable, safe,  easy-to-give  worm  treat- 
ment. Keep  yourdog  worm  free  and  thrifty. 

■WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  no.  owl 

on  the  practical  removal  of  wormsl 
in  Dogs  of  all  breeds  and  agea.J 


FREE 


"ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-O 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


A  trio  of  \^est  Highland  Kite  Terriers  owned 
by  Marguerite  Van  Schaick  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 


son  Stiles'  Airedale  Terrier,  Griggus  Princess;  and  H.  Z.  Isaac's 
Kerry  Blue  Terrier,  Princeton  Fellow  M'Lad,  placed  as  named. 
Rumplestiltskin,  a  big,  beautifully  barbered  black  of  ideal  type, 
handily  headed  non-sporting  dogs  over  Dr.  T.  D.  Buck's  Dalma- 
tian, Gladmore  Artisan;  C.  H.  Olmstead's  Bulldog,  Ch.  Golden 
Myth;  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Morgan's  French  Bulldog,  Babette  of 
Berbay.  Jockel  won  working  dogs  over  Waseeka  Kennels'  New- 
foundland Ch.,\Vaseeka  Sailor  Boy;  J.  J.  Flynn's  Great  Dane, 
Ch.  Treu  of  Kerr,  and  Harold  Palmedo's  Boxer,  Ch.  Corso  v. 
Uracher  Wasserfall.  In  sporting  dogs  Pilot  met  his  perennial  foe- 
man,  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy,  and 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  Boston  placing  and  they  were  out- 
standing from  the  field.  Merryman  was  easily  the  best  of  the 
three  hounds  and  Kid  likewise  of  four  toys. 

BUFFALO.  For  many  years  one  of  the  largest  indoor  shows 
the  thirteenth  annual  renewal  of  the  Buffalo  Kennel  Club  with  884 
dogs  reached  a  new  record  for  the  fixture  and  was  altogether  a 
highly  successful  affair.  Clairedale  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier, 
Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale,  which  has  been  sailing  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  success  since  her  arrival  here  last  May, 
scored  her  third  straight  best  in  show  victory  this  year  and  her 
complete  record  now  reads  fourteen  times  best  in  show,  twenty- 
four  times  best  terrier  and  twenty-nine  times  best  of  breed.  A 
model  made  and  mannered  little  bitch,  invariably  in  fine  fettle, 
she  is  ever  a  prime  ringside  favorite  and  fully  merits  her  many 
triumphs.  Close  upon  her  heels  came  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's 
Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumplestiltskin;  Owen  West's  Doberman 
Pinscher,  Ch.  Jockel  v.  Burgund,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Mitten's  English 
Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie,  winners  of  the  non-sporting,  working 
and  sporting  dog  groups  and  which  commanded  major  judicial 
consideration,  while  William  duPont's  Beagle,  Ch.  Foxcatcher 
Merryman,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Hanson's  Pekingese,  Chee  Kee  Wun 
of  Hartlebury,  winners  of  the  hound  and  toy  groups,  completed 
the  field. 

To  top  terriers  Wolvey  Xoel  had  a  slightly  easier  task  than  at 
Rochester  and  New  Haven.  Likewise  Rumplestiltskin  was  fairly 
outstanding  in  non-sporting  dogs  with  C.  H.  Olmstead's  Bulldog, 
Ch.  Golden  Myth,  moving  up  to  second  place  and  a  Boston  Ter- 
rier and  Dalmatian  next  in  order.  As  at  Rochester,  Jockel  and 


IRISH  SETTERS 


WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

WARREN  K.  READ,  JR.,  Ouner 
Box  1 1 6.  Slocum  Rd.     North  Dartmouth.  Mass. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


For  your  estate, 
or  as  a  compan- 
ion for  your  chil- 
dren, the  New- 
foundland is  an 
ideal  dog.  Both 
black  and  Land- 
seer  types. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  


Ohio 


Purebred  Dogs 
Are  Dependable 


Scientifically  bred  for  intelligence 
and* disposition,  as  well  as  for  type, 
purebred  dogs  are  even-tempered 
and  absolutely  trustworthy  when 
properly  brought  up. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

If  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you 
prefer    in    these    columns,  write 

C.  KIRCHER,  Mana9er 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


April.  1937 
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William  Fat 

McrHctli|i  Mn»l»-r  I'lintnloniia,  !>«•«!  uf  winner*  ul  \\  ost- 

iiHiKiii  lu«  fn»i  HnM  <>u(,  owned  I>n  Mr*.  Riiml«.*r 


Sailoi  Ho\  wrro  .main  first  ,iml  second  in  working  Hogs  with 
Leonard  Collins'  Old  Knglish  Sht't'iMlog.  Ch.  Ideal  Weather,  and 
Barinere  Kennels'  Hoxrr,  Kniff  v.  d  Blatenau,  third  and  fourth. 
Pilot  again  led  sporting  dogs  followed  l»y  V.  H.  Hartley's  Springer 
Spaniel.  Quantock  Beauty;  R.  I*'.  Maloney's  Pointer,  Herewithem 
Warcloud,  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter  s  Irish  Setter  Ch.  Milson 
O'Boy,  Merryman  repeated  his  Rochester  win  in  a  stronger  group 
of  hounds  over  Krie's  Dachshund,  Ch.  Kobold  v.  Fuchsenstein; 
Mrs  George  Mendel's  Borzoi,  Harosi  Malchek  and  F.  J.  Brook- 
heiser's  Basset  Hound.  Maple  Drive  Maxim.  Chee  Kee,  won  com- 
fortably in  toys. 

CH.  CRUISER  OI  rALLY-HO.  Dalmatian  fanciers  should 
feel  quite  elated  over  the  selection  and  prominence  given  their 
favorite  breed  in  the  full  page,  colortone  Lucky  Strike  advertise- 
ment now  appearing  in  magazines  and  on  billboards  throughout 
the  country.  Due  to  limited  acquaintance  with  the  feminine  sex, 
the  girl  in  red  must  remain  unknown  but  the  dog  is  none  other 
than  Ch.  Cruiser  of  Tally-Ho,  owned  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney, 
Tally-Ho  Kennels.  Flushing.  X.  V.  To  Dalmatian  fanciers  Cruiser 
is  quite  as  well  known  as  Lucky  Strikes  are  to  cigarette  smokers. 
Climaxing  an  all  conquering  career  to  the  title,  the  latest  and 
greatest  victories  of  this  American-bred  son  of  Roadster  of  the 
Wells  and  Queen  Maccam  were  scored  at  the  Dalmatian  Club 
specialty  Show,  held  in  connection  with  the  Storm  King  Kennel 
Club  Show.  Cornwall.  \.  Y.,  where  he  was  best  of  breed  over  fifty- 
nine  dogs  and  best  non-sporting  dog  in  the  all-breed  event. 

BARMERE  BOOK!  I  T.  Apropos  of  the  Boxer  at  this  time 
when  the  breed  is  going  great  guns  there  appears  an  especially 
engaging  booklet  from  the  Barmere  Kennels  of  Mrs.  Hostetter 
Young  at  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y.  Its  major  theme  is  the  remarkable 
exploits  and  record  of  the  international  champion  and  sieger, 
Sigurd  von  Dom  of  Barmere,  who  heads  the  stud  in  this  foremost 
kennel  of  the  breed  and  has  justly  earned  the  epithet  "the  greatest 
Boxer  sire  of  all  time."  The  brochure  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  all  of  the  Barmere  champions  and  winners  and  other 
noted  representatives  of  the  breed  together  with  its  origin  and 
general  description.  It  must  be  of  interest  to  anyone  owning  or 
contemplating  owning  a  Boxer. 


CLtLwat 

A  DOG  SOAP  j^fr 


PUGS  —  DACHSHUNDS 
Wire-haired  Dachshunds 

Good  puppies  with  personality, 
petltgrvc  and  Kentllltv  to  delight 
you.  Some  excellent  show 
prospects. 

Mrs.  N.  Warren  Fellows 

"THE  ARK"  (registered) 
'Phone,  Scarsdale  284 
SCARSOALE  NEW  YORK 


PULVEX.  the 
new  six-benefit 
medicated  health 
soap  for  dogs,  stops 
Itching  by  oiling  dry 
■  kin.  Promotes  hair 
growth,  hide  health 
kills  fleas  and  lice,  lathers 
marvelously,  cleans  per- 
fect ly.destroysdog  odors, 
gives  a  "dog  show"  sheen. 
At  pet  and  drug  stores, 
60c.  More  economical, 
outlasts  2  ordinary  bars. 


•  Oils 
Tones 
B  Grooms 
•  Kills  fleas ' 
Deodorizes  \ 
i Cleans 


Steel  KENNEL  RUNS 

in  all  sizes 


ALL  ui  one 

'operation 


Crown  all-steel  ken- 
nel runs  are  strong, 
rigid,  durable.  Post  and 
top  rail  sections.  2" 
angle  steel,  punched 
for  netting  and  bolting. 
No  fittings.  Complete 
line  of  dog  fencing,  in- 
cluding non-climbable 
wires.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


PULVEX 

&XS,6UiU  DOG  SOAP 


CROWN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1429  Tyler  St.  N.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 


OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning 

Stock 
For  fell 

WOODLAND  MUM  KINNILt 

Mt»  //«<<•  *>/  w   it  >  ■ 
North  Hainulan.  Niw  Hinipihir* 


CI.UAKAN  KKNNELS 


III  T 


I  llnim, 


r.AIMN  TERRIERS 

II  -mi    llmllhy  I'uppli'a 
ftiitn  prize  wlimlnii  pur 
rut*.  Ilri'il  for  ill.po. I 
linn   as  well   oi  type. 
Imriilate<l. 
Woodstock,  New  York 
lf./r.»«  Inrjufrfra  In 
757  West  BOthBI..  N.Y.C. 
Telephone: 
I  mli. i.ll  2  nWiH 


L              Ml%.  IRISH 

^^m^^M^  TERRIERS 

^^LW^L^L^LW  I 

BxeaT  \ 

^LW              B  prlr-od. 

fL               I  LEONARD  W.  0088 

UalaM^^^V  OhloStete  Unlverslly 

•^^^^^^■»*>esx»  Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Winner  Madison  Squara 
Cardan 

Wonderful  walrhdog — In- 
telligent, gentle  with  rhll 
-ir.  ii.  Ideal  pel.  135  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somervllle       New  Jersey 

Bitabllshrd  1010 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies 
Of  the  bast  blood  lines 
At  reasonable  prices 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Modfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


MERRICKA 


KENNELS 
Pekingese 

Highly  pedigreed 
puppies  and  ma- 
ture stock. 

M.i  Philip  M.  Schtllner 

77  Byron  Road. 
Merrick.  L  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 


YOUR 


Add 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

to  his  meals 

•  You  can't  be  healthy  without  vita- 
mins, neither  can  your  dog.  Be  sure 
his  food  contains  Vitamin  B  for  gen- 
eral toning  up  .  .  .  Vitamin  D  for 
stronger  bones  and  teeth  .  .  .  and  Vita- 
min G  for  healthier  skin,  glossier  coats. 
Flcischmann's  Irradiated  Dry  Yeaat 
is  rich  in  these  vital  elements.  Give 
a  teaspoonful  each  meal  I 


2.V,  Mr,  8V,  $3.50.  Sold  at  pvt. 
fli'pnrtment,  sporting  goods, 
feed,  awd,  clruftntorea.  If  your 
il (tiler  haan't  It,  wrltr  to  Stand- 
ard Brand*  Inc.,r>ept.CL-4, 595 
Madison  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAIRN 

TERRIERS 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Mill  Ellitbath  M.  Brum,  Owner 
Warwick  Terrace), 

mk 

Morewood  Heights 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

Fiery  Rob 
of  Carytfort 

Ledgolands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppim*   £    Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sala 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  —  Fee  150 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  150.  Peoria.  III. 


mm 


c  penmen  t 


DOG  FANCIERS  and  breeders  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  "Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  for  the  answer  to  their  kennel 
fencing  problems.  When  erected,  the  fence  is  as  serviceable  as  any 
permanent  installation,  yet  the  yard  can  be  moved,  changed  in  size  or 
shape,  or  entirely  removed  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Fencing  System  has  many  other  uses,  pictured  in  booklet 
Made  of  heavy  copper-bearing  steel  wire  and  frame  for  strength,  gal- 
vanized for  longevity.  No  tools  are  needed;  simply  press  legs  into 
ground  and  clip  sections  together,  -k  -k  As  a  starter,  Assortment  1-A 
is  ideal...  6  sections  and  gate  forming  a  yard  7'xl4'x5'  high,  complete 
with  fittings,  $27.50  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  shipped  immediately  on  receipt 
of  check.  Additional  sections  and  accessories  may  be  added  at  any 
time.  *  *  Complete  information  on  "Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is 
contained  in  Booklet  85-C.    Send  6c  postage  for  copy. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Seheiler's  Sons   (Est.  1869) 
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High-Class  Saddle 

Have  large  selection  of  both  three  and 
five  gaited  saddle  horses,  also  hunters 
with  actual  hunting  experience,  some 
have  had  two  seasons. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements. 
II  I  think  I  have  anything  that  will  suit 
you,  will  send  photos  with  full  descrip- 
tion. 

Will  ship  horses  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  different 
after  a  week's  trial,  will  gladly  refund 
money  and  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National  ««■'•*•»•« 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and  chestnut 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  ii  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Horses  and  Hunters 


ROSEMARY 
Sired    by    Ponjola,    Dam  Flo 
Hart,  13311) 

re,  6  yrs.  16  hands.  Very  hand- 
...  market  for  good  mare  to  show  in 
smaller  shows,  and  also  one  of  the  handsomest 
park  mares  you  will   find   in  most  any  part 
of  the  country,  see  this  mare  before  buying. 


HARRY  McNAIR    Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The 

V  Cold  c  u  p 

Association 

Under   Sanction   of  the   Hunts   Committee   of  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 

Saturday,  May  1st,  1937 


// 


BROADVIEW 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 


For  further  information  apply  to: 

FRANK  J.  BRYAN,  Secretary  and  Handtcapper 
25o  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
OR 

GEORGE  W.  CUTTING,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Warrenton,  Virsinia 


ENJOY  THE  ENDURING  VALUE  OF 


BEEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE — American  adaptation  of  the 
famous  English  hurdle.  Hand-split  chest- 
nut in  sections  8'3"  long,  4  and  5  bar 
styles,  making  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  All  post-ends  creosoted.  12  hur- 
dles make  100  ft.  of  fence,  640  hurdles 
to  the  mile. 

REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST 
&  RAIL  FENCE — Sturdy  and  long-lived; 
ideal  for  paneling  hunting  country;  of 
selected  chestnut,  hand-hewn.  Comes  in 
panels  10'  long,  2,  3,  and  4  rail,  all  4' 
high  when  erected.  Creosote-treated  posts. 
Also  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  at  attractive  prices. 

New  Low  Prices  on  All  Reeveshlre  Fences 


Send  tor  Booklet  D7  and  Special  Offer 
DUBOIS-REEVES  FENCES, 

101  PARK  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

nnsyivania  Branch,  Lincoln  Highway, 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 


Inc. 

CITY 

Paoli,  Pa. 
Cal. 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Paul  B.  Misner 

We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  witk  this  issue  Mr.  1  aul 
B.  .Misner,  former  editor  of  the  Hoi  stein  Jrriesian  World, 
as  livestock  editor  of  our  Country  Estate  Department.  Mr. 
Misner,  since  leaving  the  Holstein  Friesian  World,  has 
been  active  in  managing  many  of  the  more  important  live- 
stock auction  sales  in  which  capacity  he  works  with  all  dairy 
breeds.     His  column  will  he  a  regular  monthly  feature 

The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  laboratory.  She  takes  the  grasses 
of  the  pasture  and  roughage  of  the  field  and  converts  them 
into  the  most  perfect  food  for  man.  In  that  food  there  is  a  mys- 
terious something  which  scientists  have  found  essential  to  the 
highest  health  of  the  human  race,  and  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Men  have  sought  for  centuries  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth. 
The  nearest  approach  to  that  fountain  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered is  the  udder  of  the  cow.  Without  her  milk,  children  lan- 
guish, the  vigor  of  the  adult  declines,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
human  race  runs  low." 

In  the  highly  specialized  activity  of  attempting  to  breed  im- 
proved likestock,  it  is  at  times  refreshing  and  a  bit  encouraging 
to  reflect  upon  just  what  may  have  been  accomplished  toward 
the  aspired  goal.  Oftentimes  we  hear  the  question  asked,  "Are  we 
really  making  progress?"  And  I  think  one  must  agree  a  very 
definite  answer  to  this  is  found  especially  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  dairy  breeds  for  the  year  1936.  Probably  never  before 
,  does  history  record  new  champions  within  four  of  the  recognized 
dairy  breeds  and  all  within  a  twelve  months  period. 

The  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Mary's  Nell,  with  her  production  of 
1109-lbs.  butterfat  from  29,487  lbs.  milk  made  her  the  breed 
champion  for  both  milk  and  fat  displacing  the  previous  high 
records  after  a  period  of  many  years.  Immediately  following  her 
came  the  Holstein,  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King  with  1402-lbs.  • 
butterfat  from  38,606  lbs.  milk.  Both  of  which  are  world  record 


Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter,  Inc. 


Mary's  Nell,  owned  hy  Mr.  Porter  Fox  of  Foxwood  Farm, 
Illinois,  holder  of  a  world's  record  of  1109  lbs.  of  hutterfat 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
ORWANT 
TO  RIDE? 

10  cents 
for  this 
book  will  j 
bring  you 
dollars 
worth  of 
information  and  enjoyment 

^Helpful  to  beginners  —  interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing  the  mount — learning 
to  ride— care  and  feeding  of  mounts  — proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  book  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address — 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  thern^ 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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DEVON 

May  25,  26,  27, 
28,29  and  3 1,1937 


II  DGES  for  1  *>HT 

II  \I<\K>»  IIOKSKS  X  I'ONII  S 
Mr.  Il.in.ml  Milk 

I  ontlmi,  Knglaml 
MbM   Karl  I..  Miller. 

Parirn.  Conn. 

sxnni.E  iioRsi  - 

Mr.  Arthur  RohrrK 

I  ■  vinnti'ii.  Kv. 
Mi    K.  \.  Tr«wl>ri»ln«\ 

Columbia.  M«. 

III  NTFRS    VNI)  Jl  MI'KRS 

Mr.  W.  Rr.uk  Fullrr. 

Milwaukee.  Wta. 
Mr.  Elliott  S.  Ni.hoU. 

IVlroil.  Mich. 

Ill  NTH  RRKKDING 

CLASSES 
Mr*.  Data  Bedford, 

KtilUlon.  Mtl. 
Colonel  Thotna*  J.  JohnMon. 

Wa«hiii|Uon.  IV  * 


— Svnd  for  I'riae  I  Jul — 

DEVON  HORSE  Hiow 
vm>  COl  m m  ¥  vi h 

801  Market  Street 

run  \ni  i  PHI  v.  rv. 


IM    I  Iff    HMI  l/<IK>f 


THOROUGHBRED  SIRES 

Volumes  I  &  II 

FAMOUS  MARES  IN  AMERICA 

Volumes  I,  II  &  III 

Presuming  you  have  seen,  or 
ran  obtain,  the  catalogue  from 
Mr.  Ernest  R.  Gee.  I">  Kast  49th 
Street  (my  sole  agent  in  New 
York)  vou  will  observe  on  Page 
18.  135. 

SUTCLIFFE  (L.  S.>.  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  HORSES 

Thonmgkbrrd  Sirea.  Vol.  I.  205  photo- 
graph;! with  breeding.  $100.00. 

Th.0r0M9k.brrd  Hire:  Vol.  II.  100  photo- 
graphs with  bwdinir.  $50.00. 

Famous  Mar,*  in  A'nrrica.  Vols.  I.  II 
and  III.  100  photographs  in  each.  I".  r 
Vol.  $50.00. 

All  Volumes  bound  in  leather. 

Invaluable  to  the  Sportsman  and 
Breeder.  Priceless  in  the  years  to 
come. 

L  S.  SUTCLIFFE 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 


SHEEP 

on  the 


MAY 
LAMBS 


Estate  will  keep  it  neat,  are 
picturesque,  profitable  and 
easy  to  keep. 

We  offer  hardy  Corriedale 
type  ewes.  Bred  for  May 
lambs.  These  proven  mothers 
and  lamb  raisers  at  attrac- 
tive prices  to  start  your 
flock.  Information  on  land 
and  sheep  matters. 

MANICE  &  WING 

OATLANDS 
Preston  Hollow  New  York 


uoductions  fur  all  ages  ami  .ill 
uteris.  In  the  mid-summer  the 
Guernsey,  Noranria's  Milk  Molri, 
mm  a  new  mark  of  1 155-lhs.  butter- 
fat  from  |o,i>54  lbs.  milk  only  to 
be  displaced  by  another  of  her 
breed  Cathedral's  Rosalie  with 
1213  lbs.  buttcrfut  from  21,714 
lbs.  milk.  The  Jerseys  made  their 
score  with  Brampton  Hasilua  with 
her  production  of  1 2 50-11  js.  butter- 
fat  made  last  year  and  l2.W-lbs., 
from  I7,8(>2  lbs.  milk  made  this 
year.  By  her  astounding  produc- 
tion she  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
W'ni Id's  ( 'hampion  iif  ,dl  ages  and 
all  breeds  for  fat  production  for 
two,  three,  and  four  years. 

In  far  away  Scotland  we  find 
the  Ayrshire  Breed  turning  up  a 
new  (  hampion  in  their  senior  four- 
year-old  division  with  a  produc- 
tion of  888-lbs.  butterfat  from 
23,180  lbs.  milk  credited  to  Nether 
Craig  Nana. 

In  the  light  of  these  almost  un- 
believable figures  some  might 
question — when  are  we  to  reach 
the  maximum  yield  to  be  expected 
of  one  of  these  dairy  machines? 
Frequently  the  champion  crown  is 
held  for  a  considerable  time  and 
often  it  is  very  fleeting.  Suffice  it 
to  say  as  this  is  written  that  if 
final  credit  has  been  accepted  by 
the  breed  organization  there  is 
now  another  new  champion  in  one 
of  these  breeds — so,  starting  again 
the  ever  continuing  cycle  of  mov- 
ing upward  and  upward  toward 
what  will  in  later  years  now  seem 
an  inconceivable  goal. 

The  thought  that  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity toward  production  records 
on  these  animals  might  have  been 
accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of 
type,  is  futile.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  in  the  fact  the 
Champion  Brown  Swiss  was  re- 
serve Grand  Champion  of  her 
breed  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
held  in  the  same  year  in  which  she 
completed  her  record. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  your 
breed  choice  and  in  your  attempt 
toward  its  improvement,  the  vir- 
tues likely  to  reward  you  most 
handsomely  are  patience  and  ten- 
acity of  purpose.  That  this  is  so 
much  to  be  desired  is  focused  upon 
the  recent  generous  act  of  Mr. 
Penney  in  providing  a  $600,000 
endowment  for  his  Emmadine 
Guernsey  foundation,  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  forestall  the  tremen- 
dous loss  that  is  suffered  in  the 
discontinuance  of  valuable  founda- 
tions before  their  definite  construc- 
tive good  is  evident.  Supreme 
endorsement  of  these  "long  range" 
plans  was  fully  illustrated  by  the 
Langwater  Guernsey  Sale  of  1936 
when  some  twenty-six  animals,  all 
bred  and  raised  by  Mr.  Ames,  real- 
ized a  selling  average  of  nearly 
$2000  each. 

This  brings  to  the  fore  the  ques- 
tion what  constitutes  the  valuation 
of  a  good  sire.  It  certainly  is  not 
within  the  ability  of  anyone  even 
to  hazard  a  guess  of  the  value 
Brampton  Standard  Sir,  Langwa- 
ter Foremost,  Penshurst's  Man-O- 
War,  Sir  Inka  May,  Suydams 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


NEEDED.. 


MORE  BONE-BUILDING  MATERIALS 


The  ttory  of  thousands  of 
well-bred  foals  thai  fiiil 

THINK  BACK!  Foals  born 
with  blood  lines  of  great 
promise.  Ample  feed — expert  care 
— and  then  something  happened. 
Bred  for  racing — then  suddenly, 
bone  invalids — castoffs,  un- 
wanted, destined  to  be  unknown. 

Bone  invalids — why  so  many  of 
them  ?  Two  reasons :  the  excessive 
demands  made  on  thoroughbreds 
to  build  strong  bones  quickly — 
and  the  inadequate  amount  of 
bone-building  ingredients  in  feeds 
tosupply  these  unnatural  demands. 

Breeders  have  long  faced  this 
problem  and  now  a  way  has  been 
found  to  overcome  it — by  supply- 
ing the  needed  factors  with  Vio- 
nate  and  Exadol-A. 

Vionate  supplies  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  proper  ratio  for 
building  strong,  sturdy  bones,  ten- 
dons and  teeth.  It  also  contains 


iodine,  iron  and  vitamins  B  and  G 
to  stimulate  appetites  and  main- 
tain a  healthy  nervous  system— 
and  the  reproductive  vitamin  E. 

Exadol-A  provides  ample  vita- 
min D — necessary  for  the  proper 
utilization  of  bone-building  mate- 
rials, calcium  and  phosphorus.  It 
puts  these  essential  minerals  to 
work.  Exadol-A  plays  another  im- 
portant role.  Its  vitamin  A  con- 
tent assists  foals  to  develop,  to  re- 
sist colds  and  to  maintain  vigor- 
ous health. 

Remember  that  foals  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  their  bone 
structure,  therefore,  they  need 
more  of  these  important  ingre- 
dients than  mature  horses.  Feed 
them  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  all 
year  round. 

Try  Vionate  and  Exadol-A  and 
be  convinced.  You  will  find  it  a 
dividend-paying  investment.  Mail 
the  coupon  ordering  your  supply 
today. 


EXADOL • A 

HIGH    POTENCY    COD    LIVER  OIL 

Vionate  «,».... 

AND    VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


ex.- 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  745  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Veterinary  and  Animal  heeding  Products  Division 

□  Send  FREE  BOOKLET  on  feeding  of  horses 

□  Send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  S   per  pound 

□  Send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $..._  _  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 

Vionate  Prices         (Check  sizes  wanted  below)         Exadol-A  Prices 

10  lbs  $  .50  per  lb.  1  gal.  tin   $2.75  per  gal. 

30  lbs  45  per  lb.  4 — 1  gal.  tins   2.60  per  gal. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb.  8 — 1  gal.  tins   2.50  per  gal. 


Name 


SQJJIBB 


NAME    YOU     CAN  TRUST 


IS 
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PROTECTION  &  BEAUTY 

Hurdle  Fencing  built  of  full  round 
Cedar  also,  of  Split  Live  Chestnut, 
shipped  assembled  or  knocked 
down.  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 
three,  four  or  five  rails  high  of 
Split  Live  Chestnut  with  Chestnut 
Posts  or  Posts  of  Split  Locust.  Also 
full  round  Cedar  Post  and  Rails. 

Chain  Link  Fence  of  Page 
Standard 

Galvanized  after  Copper  Bearing 
Steel  -  Stainless  Steel  -  Aluminum 

Galvanized  After  Armco  Iron 
Page  P12  is  a  galvanized  after 
fence  with  fabric,  posts  and  fit- 
tings guaranteed  to  withstand  12 
one  minute  dips  in  the  well-known 
Preece  test,  and  the  tag  P12  is 
your  assurance  of  quality. 
Page  Wrought  Iron  Picket  Fence 

BROOK  FENCE  SERVICE 

BROOK  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 
99  Church  Street     New  York  City 


GreenansE 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Most  beautiful 
and  useful  breed 
of  poultry  for  es- 
tates and  fan- 
ciers. 

"Achievement" 
Grand 
Champion 
At  New  York 


From  Cackle  and  Crow — "The  Prize  of 
all  Poultry  Show  Prizes  Mr.  Philip  M 
Plant's  $3000.00  solid  gold  cup,  for  best 
Display  any  breed,  including  bantams, 
was  won  by  Greenan  &  Son  with  a  string 
of  White  Wyandottes  that  were  about  as 
near  perfection  as  live  things  ever  get." 
BABY  CHICKS  20  cents  to  $2.00  each. 

JOHN  B.  CREENAN  &  SON 
Clen  Haven  Michigan 


I  TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 
WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they'd  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re- 
moves hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


SENSATIONAL  AUCTION 


60  IMPORTED  BELGIAN  MARES, 
FILLIES  AND  STALLIONS 
at  auction 
Monday,  April  12 
Greeley,  Delaware  County,  Iowa 
The  greatest  offering  of  high  class 
imported  sorrel  Belgian  mares,  fillies 
&  stallions  ever  assembled  in  Amer- 
ica for  one  sale. 


40  MARES    20  STALLIONS     2  to  5  Years  Old 

Catalogs  on  request  ready  to  mail  April  1 

Holbert  Horse  Importing  Company 

Thomas  R.  Holbert 
GREELEY  IOWA 


Feed  CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS  START  ALL 

for  strong,  heal- 
thy chicks.  Ker- 
nels are  econom- 
ical because  they 
save  labor,  and 
there  is  no  waste. 
• 

Our  Game  Bird 
Start  All  is  ideal 
for  field  reared 
birds;  and  our 
30%  Protein 
Start  All  is  the 
feed  for  birds 
raised  in  Colony 
Brooders  or  close 

Two  Cheer  Pheasants  owned  by  Frank  Buck  confinement. 

Write  for  circulars,  samples,  and  prices 
Chapin  &  Company     Dept.  C.  L.     Hammond,  Indiana 


GARDEN  WREN  HOUSES 

These  beautifully  made  little  houses 
will  add  charm  to  your  garden  and 
their  tenants  will  destroy  3000  insect 
pests  every  week.  Painted  white  and 
green  or  stained  brown;  copper  ridge; 
base  opens  for  cleaning;  drained  and 
ventilated.  Either  model  only  $2.00 
postpaid.  Five  foot  bamboo  standard 
fifty  cents  extra  by  express. 

Circular  on  request. 

HOWES  BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  RACHELLE  AVE.,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


PHEASANTS 
FOR  THE  ESTATE 
EGGS  FOR  SETTING 
NOW 


DUCK  ECCS — DUCKLINCS 
TURKEY  ECCS — POULTS 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown  Rucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


STABLE  FITTINGS 

Feed  Boxes— Hay  Racks 
Harness  Hooks  and  Brackets 
Stall  Partitions 


HITCHING  POSTS 
WEATHER  VANES 

Write  for  new  catalogue,  No.  112 
ESTABLISHED  1884 


F.P.  SMITH 


WIRE  &  IRON 
WORKS 
CHICAGO 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


BIRDS  FOR  LAWN 
AND  AVIARY: 

Beautiful  Pheasants  in  many  vari- 
eties 

White,  Green,  and  Blue  Peafowl 
Numerous  varieties  Himalayan  & 

Malayan  Partridge 
Rare  cage  S^aviary  birds  of  beau- 
tiful song  and  plumage 

EXOTIC  FOWL  FOR  POND  OR  STREAM 

Rare  waterfowl  from  India,  Malaya 
&  Africa 

Ornamental  cranes  of  several  va- 
rieties 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING  PETS: 

Baby    Chimpanzees    and  Orang 
Utans 

Baby  monkeys  of  many  kinds,  etc. 

FRANK  BUCK  ENTERPRISES,  INC., 

AMITYVILLE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Largest  private  zoo  in  the  world 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for  the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


GAME 

ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

Waterfowl,  turkeys,  guineas, 
fancy  poultry,  bantams,  pig- 
eons, doves,  finches,  parrots, 
macaws,  squirrels  and  deer. 
Animals  for  zoos,  private 
estates  and  restocking.  State 
your  requirements. 

JOHN  H.  THIELE  JR. 

Importer — Exporter — Dealer 
Dept.  C,  South  Cairo,  New  York 
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America's 
I  itn  st  Stahlc  I  ixturcs 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
cartful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 


nijtd  as  America's  Finest  Stablt  Fix- 
ture*. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
arc  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc..  Dept  414.  Harvard.  III. 


STAR  LI  N  E 


LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S 

27th  Semi-Annual  Sale 
• 

Monday,  April  19 
at  Timonium,  Maryland 

100-HEAD-100 

Daughters  of  well-known 
sires  and  high  record 
cows,  cows  and  heifers 
capable  of  winning  the 
highest  honors  in  the 
show  ring  will  feature 
this  year's  sale. 

For  Catalogs  Write 

HerTick-Merryman  Sales  Co. 

Sparks  Maryland 


5inl 


PASTEURIZER, 


TRUE  TO  ITS 
NAME  IS  THIS 
CHERRY- 

BURRELL 

COMBINED 

STORAGE  VAT, 

HOLDING  UNIT,  COOLER  ...  and 

BOTTLE   FILLER  AND  CAPPER 

TRULY  an  ideal  machine  for  many  dairies  is  this  CHERRY-BURRELL 
"5  IN  I"  UNIT  .  .  .  which  you  see  here  in  the  fine  plant  of 
Clover  Heights  Farm,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  Exactly  right  in  capacity,  the 
"5  IN  I"  combines  into  ONE  machine  a  storage  vat,  Spray  pas- 
teurizer, holding  unit,  cooler  and  bottle  filler  and  capper.  Furnished 
in  60  and  100  gallon  sizes,  it  does  MANY  jobs.  And  IT  DOES  THEM 
ALL  WELLI 

The  typically  fine  Cherry-Burrell  performance  of  this  machine  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  here  pictured  is  processed  the 
entire  output  of  the  high  class  herd  of  the  Clover  Heights  Farm,  for 
the  Genesee  Hospital  in  Rochester.  And,  like  other  hospitals,  the 
quality  requirements  of  this  institution  are  very  high. 

A  postcard  it-ill  bring  you  the  latest  illustrated  bulletin 

CHERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 

427  W.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Eighteenth  Annual  MICHIGAN  STATE  SALE 

May  4.  1937 

At  Michigan  State  College — East  Lansing.  Mich. 
GO  Head  Selected  from  the  best  herds  in  the  state  60  Head 


All  the  cowi  .in.!  heifer)  in  the  sale  will  he  fresh 
tine  A.R.  or  Herd  improvement  records. 


due 


:>n.  Many  of  ihem  have 


10  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  BULLS 

J,  C.  Penney,  owner  of  Emmadinc  Farms  is  consigning  two  splendid  young  animals 
out  of  his  herd. 

Lockshore  Farms  consign  one  of  the  outstanding  young  bulls  of  the  breed.  He  is  not 
only  a  show  calf  but  his  dam  and  sires  dam  average  s  i<i»«.  fat. 

The  Breeders  of  Michigan  invites  you  to  attend  this  sale  and  make  your  own  selec- 
tions from  their  offering  of  big.  strong,  clean  Guernseys. 

For  jurtber  information  and  Catalogue  addreii 


Lansing 


H.  W.  Wigman,  Secretary 


Michigan 


BEAUTIFUL  PRODUCTIVE  JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 


TOP  INDIVIDUALS  selected  from  three  of  America's 
finest  Federal  Accredited  herds — health  certificates  admit 
anywhere. 

"BLONDES"  from  The  Oakwood  Farms,  Titusville,  Pa.; 

L.  B.  Carter,  Owner. 
"SYBILS"  from  Cranberry  Run  Farm,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 

H.  W.  Bonnell,  Owner. 
"SAMS"  from  Clearview  Farm,  Butler,  Pa.; 

J.  S.  Campbell  Jr.,  Owner. 

Previous  Sales  Patronized  by  Master  Breeders  and 
most  discriminating  fanciers — 70  buyers  from  all 
over  the  Continent. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  THE  FINEST  CHARACTER 

Cows,  heifers,  calves,  herd-sires.  Illustrated  catalog 
from  either  of  the  breeders  above  named,  or 


TOM  DEMPSEY,  SALES  MANAGER 

WESTERVILLE 


OHIO 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  TRIO  SALE 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  MAY  29 

Buyers  at  previous  sales  from: 


ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

CANADA 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

GEORGIA 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 
NEW  YORK 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 


Settle  your  Fence 
problems  for  a  long 
time  with 
LINCRAFT 

The  solid  Chestnut  wood  used  In  the 
mnnufacture  of  Llncraft  fences  la  of 
finest  quality.  The  rails  and  posts  are 
hnnd-hewn  from  unbllghted  Chestnut 
trees  In  the  forests  where  they  are 
grown.  All  Llncraft  fences  age  grace- 
fully, and  should  give  years  of  unfail- 
ing service. 


AMERICAN  POST  &  RAIL  FENCE 
BY  LINCRAFT 

A  casual  observation  of  American  high- 
ways and  rural  lanes  will  disclose  the 
enormous  popularity  of  Post  and  Rail 
fence  among  large  estate  and  farm 
owners.  The  reason  Is  simple — Post 
and  Rail  meets  most  every  requirement 
of  fence  buyers. 

Llncraft  Post  and  Rail  Is  furnished  In 
3  or  4  rail  types,  4  feet  high  when 
erected,  with  either  treated  Chestnut 
or  Locust  posts.  2  carloads  of  this  dis- 
tinctive fence  contain  approximately 
1  mile  of  fence. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  FENCE 
BY  LINCRAFT 

Long  the  favorite  with  those  who  turn 
swine,  sheep  and  smaller  animals  loose 
to  graze.  English  Hurdle  fence  In  4.  5 
and  6  bar  types  offers  fence  buyers 
protection  to  meet  their  exact  needs. 
Its  sharpened,  treated  posts  make 
erection  and  removal  easy.  8  foot 
hurdles  are  easily  stored  and  handled. 
170  to  200  panels  to  a  carload. 

Use  Coupon  below  for 

the  LINCRAFT  RUSTIC  BOOK 


NEW  JERSEY 
FENCE  CO. 

4  LOGAN  AVE. 
BURLINGTON,  N .  J. 


N'ew  Jersey  Fence  Co. 

4  Logan  Ave.,  Burlington.  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  IV  (stamos  or  coin).  Send 
me  the  big  32  page  Lincraft  Rustic  Book 
and  price  list. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   _. 

CITY  

STATE   
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^ccMei  YOU 


This  yellow  jade  Buddha  in  Gump's 
Jade  Room  has  received  celebrities 
of  stage  and  screen,  throne  and  court, 
industry  and  finance. 

For  travellers,  when  visiting  either 
San  Francisco  or  Honolulu,  find 
treasures  in  amazing  diversity. . . 
collections  of  jades,  jewelry,  silver, 
porcelains,  bronzes,  Cambodian 
antiquities. 

"You  too  will  find  pleasure  in  adding 
your  signature  to  our  famous  guest 
books,  harboring  the  names  of 60,000 
visitors . . .  each  representing  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  treasures  un- 
equalled in  America. 
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WALLPAPER  with  LLOYD'S 

THE  FIRST  STEP 
TO  HOME  HAPPINESS 

TAKE  the  first  step  toward 
year-round  pleasure  by 
writing  a  brief  description 
of  the  room -style  that  you 
wish  to  redecorate.  Send  to 
jTloyd's  and  you  will  receive 
suggestions  with  samples  of 
beautiful  wallpapers.jTloyd's 
will  give  you  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

W-H-S-  JClojd  CO'INC 

48  WEST  48th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Boston:  420  Boylston  St.  •  Newark:  45  Central  Ave 


There  are  on  display  at  Lloyd's,  thousands 
of  patterns  of  lovely  wall  coverings  from 
which  to  choose.  Simple  floral  patterns  to 
elaborate  scenics  and  hand  painted  panels. 


Chicago:  434  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Noted  for  Excellence 
in  Clothes  for 
All  Occasions 
Day — Evening — Sports 


Daces  and  itinerary  of  out 
representatives  on  request 


608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


NEW-TYPE 
CONSTRUCTION 

SAVES 

MAINTENANCE  DOLLARS 


N. 

■  r 

r 

WE  HAVE  perfected  a  new  way  of 
building  the  famous  En-Tout-Cas 
Red  Court.  The  result  is  a  surface 
that  can  be  conditioned  in  less  than 
quarter  the  usual  time.  You  make 
a  real  saving  in  upkeep  costs. 

More  than  that,  you  will  be  play- 
ing tennis  on  the  best  known  court 
in  the  world,-over  25,000  En-Tout- 
Cas  Courts  have  been  installed 
within  a  generation.  The  rich  color 
eliminates  glare;  its  springy  resili- 
ence prevents  undue  fatigue;  its 
surface  is  marvelously  keen  and 
true;  it  plays  only  slightly  faster 
than  Standard  Red.  And  you  play 
on  this  fast-drying  Red  Court  30 
minutes  after  rain. 

Our  new  brochure  contains  full 
information.  Let  us  send  you  one. 

Guy  C.Foster,  Inc.,  American  Agents 
128-AWaterSt.,NewYork 


250  POST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
2200  KAIAKAUA  AVE.  -  HONOLULU 
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EUROPA 


NEW  YORK 
HANSA 


COLUMBUS 

HAMBURG 

DEUTSCHLAND 

ST.  LOUIS 

BERLIN 


TRAINS  of  violins  drifting  to  you  on  promenade  or  in  the  lounge, 
invite  to  a  concert.  Or  a  quickening  rhythm  in  the  air  gives  the 
Vv^/  clue  to  dancing  somewhere  on  ship.  And  there  are  stirring  brasses 
attended  by  dulcet  woodwinds. 

For  music,  is  our  forte,  and  a  mighty  tradition  with  us.  In  the  great 
creative  period  of  Richard  Wagner,  1847-57,  our  LINES  were  founded. 
The  1937  Anniversary  Celebrations  on  our  ships  echo  this  inspiration. 

Fine  music,  yes,  and  with  those  other  qualities  that  together  total  the 
Art  of  Fine  Living:  .  .  .  surroundings  of  the  highest  decorative  art, 
perfection  in  service,  delicious  food,  pleasant  people  and  security  resting 
on  the  Science  of  Navigation. 

Thus,  with  luxury  of  speed  on  the  BREMEN  or  EUROPA,  or  by  the 
expresses  NEW  YORK,  DEUTSCHLAND,  HAMBURG,  HANSA  or  the 
COLUMBUS,  or  with  leisure  transmuted  to  economy  on  the  ST.  LOUIS 

or  the  BERLIN  to  the  great  music  festivals  of  Europe:  at 

Heidelberg,  May  29-June  6;  Linz,  July  16-20;  Zoppot.  July  18-Aug.  1; 
BAYREUTH,  July  22-Aug.  20;  Salzburg,  July  24-Aug.  31;  75th 
Anniversary-  Deutscher  Saengerbund,  at  Breslau,  July  28-Aug.  1. 
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Airs.  Juliana  Force,  of  the  Wliitney  Museum,  has  collected  unique  ex- 
amples of  Victorian  furniture  and  rare  accessories  for  a  numher  of  years. 
The  hedroom  containsmany  examples  of  gesso  work  done  hy  Mr.  Max 
Kuehne,  one  of  the  few  experts  in  this  art.  The  silver  leaf  gives  a  decided 
richness  to  furniture  as  can  he  seen  in  the  hed,  tahle,  and  door;  the 
latter  having  for  decoration  a  replica  of  Airs.  Force's  country  place 
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On  the  cover  is  shown  the  drawing  room  with  blue-green  walls  with  which  the  sk-< 
hangings  of  satin  blend  delightfully.   Blackamoors  posing  as  ashtrays  and  lamps; 
papier-macke  chairs,  tahles  and  boxes;  a  fan-shaped  white  satin  chair — 
all  against  the  magnificent  faded  background  of  an  Auhusson  rug 
in  pinkish  chocolate  and  rainbow  hues.   Over  the  mantel  is  a 
modern  painting  by  Lucile  Blanch  and  flanking  cither  side  are 
others  by  Gcorgina  Klitgaard.  On  the  opposite  page  is  the  library 
which,  besides  many  volumes,  contains  a  mixture  of  furniture — 
English,  Early  American,  Biedemier,  and  Modern,  combined  with 
the  touch  of  an  artist.    Four  hanging  globes  surmounted  by  eagles, 
complete  with  cords  and  tassels,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and 
give  a  subdued  light  conducive  to  general  conversation.  The  drap- 
eries composed  of  long  brown  silk  fringe  are  clever  as  are  the 
black  painted  doors,  which  have  a  design  worked  out  in  mother- 
of-pearl  to  form  checker-boards.     Decalcomanias  add  the 
V  ictorian  touch  here.    At  the  right  is  an  enlarged 
\  Lew  of  the  globe  Limps  which  arc  so  hung 
as  to  follow  the  contours  of  the  room 


The  d, 


le  dressing  ta  ble, 
made   of    mirrors,  is 


modern,  but  the  beautiful 
shaving   glass  has   all  the 
richness  of  its  age,  and  is  en- 
hanced by  inlay  work.  On 
the     skylight,  which    is  not 
shown,  are  additional  decalco- 
manias and  Airs.  Force's  mono 
gram.       Brushes  and  boxes  are 
of  mother-of-pearl.     The  center 
picture    shows    another    view  of 
the  drawing  room   with   the  Vic- 
torian sofa   in    rosewood  covered 
in  red  damask;  a  blackamoor  figure 
and  a  large  gold  bracket  are  used  to 
hold  a  lamp,  where  no  table  would  fit 
comfortably.      This  is  the  connecting 
section  between  the  two  former  living 
rooms  and  is  covered  with  a  carpet  whicb 
closely    matches   the    blue-green  walls 
either  side  of  which  are  fine  ex 


Between  the  flags 

IN  MARYLAND 

Soon  the  crowds  will  gather  again  on  the  Alary  land  hillsides;  the  judges  will 
take  their  places  in  the  famous  wagon  stand,  and  the  Forty-Fourth  Maryland 
Hunt  Cup  will  he  run  on  April  twenty-fourth.  Around  the  page  are  familiar 
scenes  from  last  year's  race.  Ahove,J.W.  Y.  Martin,  owner  of  the  victorious 
Inshore,  shares  the  limelight  with  Henry  Frost,  winning  jockey,  while  on  the 
right,  Daniel  C.  Sands,  M.F.H  of  the  Middleh  urg,  looks  over  the  field. 
Graham  McNamee  h  roadcasts  from  the  judges'  wagon;  the  crowds  mill  around 
in  the  paddock;  and  at  the  hottom  of  the  page,  Inshore,  Numher  3?  the  winner 
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\V  THY  not  spend  your  vacation  this  year  in 
\V  the  peaceful  northern  part  of  Europe? 
For  instance,  take  a  trip  to  Norway  and  visit 
its  fjords,  climb  its  mountains,  and  sail  along 
its  coast  to  the  North  Cape  to  enjoy  the  land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

No  European  country  stretches  farther  into 
the  Arctic  than  Norway,  and  the  archipelago 
of  Spitsbergen  or  Sialbard,  the  old  Norse  name, 
now  revived,  meaning  "Cold  Shore,"  which 
lies  within  six  hundred  miles  of  the  North 
Pole,  also  belongs  to  our  country,  and  is 
visited  by  many  tourists  every  summer.  This 
cluster  of  islands  is  the  most  northerly  settle- 
ment permanently  occupied  by  man,  and 
cruises  to  Svalbard  are  carried  out  in  summer 
time  from  Oslo  and  Bergen  by  big  tourist 
yachts.  From  olden  times  the  Norwegians  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  arctic  explorations.  The  southern  part  of  Norway  lies  on 
the  same  latitude  as  Aberdeen,  while  the  famous  North  Cape  is  on 
a  line  with  the  boundary  of  Alaska,  but  the  climate  is  comparatively 
mild,  thanks  to  the  Gulf  Stream  that  flows  along  our  coast. 

You  will  find  many  towns  on  the  very  long  Norwegian  coast — and 
also  inland.  The  two  largest  are  Oslo  and  Bergen.  Bergen,  lying 
between  its  "seven  mountains,"  is  a  beautiful,  old  fashioned,  and 
historic  town.  Oslo,  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  the  biggest  town, 
has  a  lovely  old  fortress  at  the  fjord-side,  many  modern  buildings, 
fine  hotels  and  picturesque  surroundings,  consisting  of  islands  and 
wooded  hills.  One  of  these  hills  is  the  famous  Holmenkollen  where 
the  great  annual  international  skiing  competition  is  held. 

As  a  whole  I  think  one  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  the 
Norwegian  towns  have  a  setting  of  natural  beauty  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  the  towns  are  only  specks  in  the 
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wild  and  beautiful  immensity  of  the  forests, 
valleys,  mountains,  fjords,  and  the  rocky  sea- 
coast  with  its  innumerable  smiling  islands. 
Norway  is  a  country  of  greater  contrasts  of 
scenery  and  activities  than  any  other  European 
country.  It  has  magnificent  opportunities  for 
travelers  and  people  interested  in  sports,  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter  time. 

Our  luminous  and  brilliant  summer  is  some- 
thing quite  unknown  in  southern  countries. 
The  air  is  crystal  clear  and  filled  with  faint 
scents  of  flowers  and  pine,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  the  midnight  sun  makes 
the  summer  night  like  a  dream.  It  is  almost  as 
light  by  night  as  by  day,  and  the  colors  of 
the  sky  make  the  scenery  very  romantic.  The 
intensity  of  twenty-four  hours  daylight  makes 
the  flowers  bloom  about  a  fortnight  after  the  snow  has  disappeared. 

The  northern  part  of  Norway  is  like  fairyland  with  its  many 
high  and  strangely  shaped  mountains,  with  caps  of  eternal  snow  on 
their  summits  and  with  large  glaciers  here  and  there.  Along  the 
north  coast  are  wild  and  rugged  rocks  and  bird  islands,  and  inland 
you  will  find  vast  plains  where  the  nomad  Lapps  wander  about  the 
desolate  wildernesses  with  their  large  herds  of  reindeer.  Here  are 
great  masses  of  wild  berries,  and  the  big  lakes  and  rivers  are  full  of 
trout  and  salmon.  I  myself  have  spent  some  months  among  these 
primitive  people,  living  in  tents  on  the  vast  plains  of  Finnmark. 

One  can  now  motor  from  the  south  of  Norway  far  into  the  north. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  by  car  all 
through  Norway  as  far  as  the  border  of  Finnland  at  the  Arctic,  and 
this  will  make  a  continuous  motoring  route  from  Oslo  of  more  than 
two  thousand  kilometers'  length  (or  about  1250  miles).  The  railway 
from  Bergen  to  Oslo,  the  Bergen  Railway,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
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The  tourist  cottage  on  tlie  top  of  the  Gansfa  Mountain  in  Telemark  in  the 
southern  part  of  Norway,  ahout  5700  feet  ahove  sea  level.  Bel  ow:  A  pic- 
turesque view  from  Ullensvang  at  the  Hardangerfjorcl  in  western  Norway 


wonderful  engineering  feats.  It  is  306  miles  long  and 
traverses  some  of  the  most  dramatic  and  beautiful 
scenery  in  Europe.  The  railway  climbs  far  above  the 
tree  limit  into  the  wastes  of  eternal  snow,  and  is  some- 
times protected  by  tunnels  of  wood  and  by  long  wooden 
screens,  built  to  keep  the  enormous  snowdrifts  from 
blocking  the  line  in  winter  time.  Here,  cloud  and  snowy 
mountain  summit  often  meet,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  where  the  earth  ends  and  heaven 
begins.  The  highest  station  is  the  well  known  Finse 
(3600  feet),  and  here  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains  is 
a  little  town  of  hotels  and  skiing  huts.  This  railway 
trip,  which  takes  about  twelve  hours,  also  gives  a  view 
of  the  forests  and  fertile  valleys  of  Norway  and  a  clear 
cross-sectional  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  Norwegian  scenery 
and  national  life. 

Norway  has  something  which  appeals  to  the  taste  of 
every  tourist.  In  the  southern  part,  Sorlandet,  you  will 
find  lovely  bathing  resorts,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
islands  with  good  hotels.  But  if  you  love  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery,  you  ought  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
famous  western  part  of  Norway  with  its  long  and 
deep  fjords  cutting  far  into  the  country,  high  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  and  foaming  waterfalls.  You  may  visit 
the  picturesque  tracts  of  Hardanger,  Sogn,  Nordfjord 
and  Romsdal.  Here  you  will  find  alpine  regions  where 
you  can  enjoy  to  your  heart's  content  mountain  climb- 
ing in  all  its  most  thrilling  aspects. 

Neither  photographs  nor  descriptions  can  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  You  must  see  it  yourself 
in  summertime,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  the 
excursion,  nor  forget  it.  Many  tourists — especially 
English*  people — often  return  to  these  parts  summer 
after  summer  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Here  the 
roads  wind  uphill  with  magnificent  views  of  the  fjords 
and  valleys  far  below,  sometimes  even  cutting  through 


A  young  Lapp  from  Kar- 
asjok  with  one  of  his  male 
reindeer  and,  helow, 
Lapps  in  Finnmark, which 
is  in  the  very  northern- 
most   part  of  Norway 
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the  mountains  by  moans  of  small  tunnels.  In  these  regions  there  are  big  and 
modern  hotels  to  be  found,  as  well  as  smaller  and  cheaper  boarding  houses. 
Here  you  will  have  ample  opfxjrtunity  to  fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the 
fjords.  You  may  sail,  row,  or  bathe  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  if  you  enjoy  camping 
in  th*'  mountains,  nothing  is  healthier  for  soul  and  body.  In  the  mountains  here 
you  will  find  many  wooden  sctcr/ivttcr  (small  timber  cottages),  and  to  these 
tracts  the  cattle  are  sent  in  the  summer,  and  here  the  young  peasant  women 
churn  anil  make  cheese  Some  of  these  cottages  have  accommodations  for  tourists, 
and  you  may  lead  a  pastoral  life  of  great  natural  charm  at  such  places  without 
spending  much  money.  Surely  you  will  feel  like  part  of  nature  yourself,  and  the 
fresh  and  cool  mountain  air  will  give  you  blooming  cheeks  like  those  of  the 
pretty  peasant  girls  in  these  mountainous  regions. 

As  a  rule  the  tourists  who  visit  Norway  think  of  our  country  only  as  "the 
land  of  the  midnight  sun  and  the  fjords."  However,  if  they  traverse  the  country 
in  all  directions,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  pretty  scenery  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  famous  northern 
and  western  parts,  for  in  eastern  Norway  we  have  vast  forests — mostly  consisting 
of  fir  and  pine — and  wide  valleys  with  big  and  quiet  rivers,  large  farms  with  fine 
buildings,  and  excellent  roads  and  railways. 

A  summer's  tour  in  Norway  will  show  you  the  life  and  work  on  farms  and  in 
the  forests — and  near  the  coast  you  will  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea 
fisheries  and  shipping  which  are  such  important  means  of  livelihood  in  Norway. 
You  may  study  Norwegian  peasant  life  in  calm,  unspoiled  rural  surroundings  in 
the  historic  valleys  of  Setesdal,  Telemark,  Valdres,  Hallingdal,  and  Osterdal. 
Today  one  can  still  see  the  remains  of  the  Viking  (Continued  on  page  104) 


Top:  A  photograph  of  a  hird  island  in 
the  northern  part  of  N  orwav  taken  bv 
night  in  summer.  Herring  nets  on  the 
west  coast,  and  a  herd  of  reindeer  in  the 
mountains.  Left:  two  charming  young 
ladies  from  Setesdal  in  a  native  craft 


Rick  in  historical  associations  dating  tack  to  the  days  of  the 
English  Harold  is  the  little  village  of  Stolce  Poges  in  Buck- 
inghamshire.  With  in  its  churchyard  lies  Thomas  Gray, 
whose  Elegy  immortalized  it  and  whose  memory  is  honored 
with  the  heauty  and  fragance  of  flowers  in  the  Gardens  of 
Rememhrance,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  England.  Here 
memorials  take  the  form  of  small  private  gardens  (one  of 
which  is  shown  at  the  hottom  of  the  page  opposite)  all  set 
hroad  and  heautiful  layout,  through  which  runs  a  broad 
^Water  courses,  fed  hy  numerous  small  fountain 
jets,  run  alongside  the  pergola  walk,  the  water  tumhling  in- 
to other  pools  and  channels  leading  in  to  the  central  hasin. 
In  addition  to  the  main  avenue,  one  main  walk  around  the 
garden  is  open  to  ordinary  visitors;  from  it  are  constantly 
the  varying  heauties  of  the  gardens  and  their  setting 
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tropical  jungles,  and  bearded  sheiks,  and  it  was  only  recently  that  an 
incident  brought  to  mind  the  charm  and  interest  some  of  our  own 
country  towns  hold  for  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open. 

An  owner  of  an  apartment  house  was  summoned  by  some  tenants 
who,  most  surprisingly,  desired  to  pay  cash  for  three  months  rent 
in  advance.  The  occupants  of  the  apartment  were  a  middle-aged 
German  couple,  and  the  man's  remarks,  as  delivered  in  very  broken 
English,  were  as  follows: 

"For  twenty  years  my  wife  and  I — we  travel.  Usually  we  spend 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  but  the  climate  is  not  so  good  for  my 
wife.  Never  do  we  see  more  beautiful  place  to  spend  the  winter  than 
here.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  this — you  have  the  beautiful 
trees,  the  birds,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  ocean — everything! 
But  you  do  not  walk!  Not  once  do  we  meet  others  when  we  are  in 
the  woods.  Many  autos  we  can  see,  but  they  are  just  to  get  from 
place  to  place.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  beautiful  country  from 
these  cars  traveling  so  fast." 

Probably  it  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  in  looking  far  away,  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  romantic  charm  of  places  around  us,  and  so 
I~am  going  to  describe  the  little  village,  rather  off  the  beaten  track 
of  most  visitors  to  California,  about  which  the  foreign  travelers 
were  so  appreciative  and  enthusiastic. 

Santa  Cruz  is  on  Monterey  Bay,  just  across  from  the  fashionable 
resorts  about  Del  Monte.  Fishing  smacks  dot  the  waters,  and  occa- 
sional yachts  drop  anchor  during  the  salmon  run,  as  expert  anglers 
can  at  times  cast  a  spinner  with  sufficient  lure  to  catch  these  beau- 
tiful fish.  Every  day  the  municipal  wharf  is  lined  with  patient 
fishermen  who  catch  sufficient  for  their  food.  The  San  Lorenzo  River 
skirts  the  business  section  of  the  town,  passing  the  quaint  free 
market  where  the  country  farmers  vend  their  produce,  then  on 
past  sharp  brown  cliffs  into  the  bay.  The  townspeople  line  the 
bank  with  rods  in  hand,  idly  reading  the  village  paper  as  they  wait 
for  the  moment  when  a  hungry  striped  bass,  or  a  steelhead  will 
rise  hungrily  to  their  bait. 

There  is  a  fish  hatchery  up  the  San  Lorenzo,  and  in  the  summer, 
when  the  trout  season  opens,  happy  urchins  while  away  their 
vacations  in  thrashing  up  and  down  the  rugged  banks.  Here  chatter 
about  the  value  of  places  to  get  bait — bugs  and  worms — takes  the 
place  of  more  fashionable  discussions  of  hackles  and  buff  coachmen. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  waters  are  low,  a  piece  of  meat  or  raw  liver 
will  catch  dozens  of  ecrevisse,  the  baby  crayfish  or  our  native 
lobster,  and  a  certain  village  gourmand  has  often  remarked  that 
"ecrevisse  cioppino"  is  the  best  meal  in  the  world. 

The  river  hills  are  rough  and  rugged,  and  about  four  miles  from 
town  is  a  state  forest  reserve  of  big  redwood  trees.  These  are  Santa 
Cruz's  chief  claim  to  fame,  as  cars  and  busloads  of  people  come  to 
the  county  for  the  special  purpose  of  visiting  this  grove  of  magnifi- 
cent Sequoia  sempervirens,  which  boasts  of  having  the  tallest  indi- 
vidual redwood  in  a  state  noted  for  this  unexcelled  evergreen.  But 
beautiful  as  are  these  giants,  there  are  other  trees  native  to  this 
little  town,  which  when  seen  might  elicit  equal  exclamations  of 
delight,  such  as  the  madrone  with  its  vivid  red  bark,  shiny  green 
leaves,  white  blossoms,  and  red  berries,  and  the  California  live  oak, 
here  seen  wide-spreading  and  hospitable,  offering  shade  to  weary 
riders  on  the  sun-baked  golden  hills  of  summer.  Then  to  please 
our  sense  of  fragrance,  as  well  as  sight,  are  the  giant  eucalyptus, 
bay,  and  fir  trees,  and  the  sweetness  of  wild  azalea  bushes. 

In  spite  of  the  summer  cottages  and  the  town,  these  woods  are 
full  of  wild  birds  and  animals.  The  whirring  of  quail  through  the 
brush  and  the  hoarse  cough  of  the  English  pheasant  can  be  heard 
within  the  city  limits.  On  the  latter,  enthusiastic  sportsmen  yearly 
enjoy  open  season  for  three  days.  There  are  a  few  gentle  doves  and 
cottontail  rabbits,  but  not  enough  to  lure  huntsmen  from  out 
of  town,  which,  of  course,  is  fortunate. 

In  the  city  limits  is  a  polo  pony  breeding  farm,  and  the  guest- 
house overlooks  an  open  field  where  as  many  as  five  deer  have  been 
seen  quietly  grazing  with  the  colts.  At  the  rear  of  the  cottage  is  a 
deep,  tree-lined  canyon  in  which  the  gray  squirrels,  now  so  carefully 
protected,  play  "Peeping  Tom"  through  the  windows  or  scamper 
over  the  roof,  to  the  great  consternation  of  sleepy  guests.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  hills  are  brown,  it  is  {Continued  on  page  90) 


COUNTRY  HOUSE 

Richard  Phil  ipp  was  tKe  architect  of  this  residence  of  Robert  J.  Kieckhefer  in  Brookfield,  Wis- 
consin,  wkich  is  built  of  Lannon  stone,  a  warm  gray  limestone  quarried  near  by,  witb  inlays  of 
roofing  tile  around  tbe  main  entrance,  first  story  of  tbe  entrance  tower,  and  around  tbe  posts  of 
tbe  main  entrance  in  tbe  courtyard.  A  sligbt  note  of  color  was  introduced  by  tbis  inlay  wbicb 
picks  up  tbe  color  of  tbe  roof  and  produces  a  ratber  nice  effect.  Tbis  roofing  is  band-made 
Ludowici  tile,  of  brownisb  red  color.  Tbe  bouse  is  placed  on  a  bigb  knoll  witb  tbe  main  view 
westward  overlooking  Waukesha  County.  The  flat  deck  of  the  porch  is  an  ideal  place  from  which 
to  see  this  superb  view.  The  stair  tower  is  typical  of  this  type  of  architecture,  and  the  half  timber 
work  emphasizes  again  the  design.  Theb  ay  window,  shown  above,  is  unusual  in  tbis  style  house. 
At  the  right  of  the  same  picture  is  a  glimpse  of  tbe  garage  as  seen  from  tbe  courtyard 
and  well  concealed  from  tbe  entrance  of  the  bouse.  A  corner  of  the  gate  lodge  and  part 
of  tbe  gateway  leading  to  the  entrance  court  with  its  grill  work  holding  aloft  a  single  light 
is   shown   at   right.     The   whole  effect    is   pleasing   with   mass   and   shadow  well  worked  out 
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ROLL,  JORDAN,  ROLL  • 

FRANCIS  H.  LOW 

Mrs.  Low  with  her  600  pounder  and  record  hreaker 
or  749;  and  Mr.  Low  with  his  624  pound  tuna 

ft 
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I"Tt  WAS  one  ui  those  Mot  Monday  mornings  in  early  August  that 
I  sat  at  my  desk  gazing  at  a  letter  that  threw  all  of  my  inten- 
"  lions  of  a  good  week's  work  out  of  the  window.  Mrs.  Low  and 
1  taring  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  Bermuda,  I  had 
come  hack  to  the  office  planning  to  settle  down  tor  ;i  year's  work 
when  along  came  that  letter  from  Captain  Herman  Gray,  describ- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  tuna  fishing  in  Nova  Scotia  and,  in  par- 
ticular, a  bay  called  Jordan's  Ferry.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  place 
but  u[*>n  looking  at  a  map,  I  found  that  it  lay  about  half  way  be- 
tween Wednejiort  and  Liverpool.  Having  discussed  the  ninety  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  go,  Mrs.  Low  and  I  sailed  on  the  S.  S. 
Acadia  that  Thursday. 

Friday  morning  we  woke  up  outside  of  Yarmouth  with  the  fog 
so  thick  that  they  had  to  put  foghorns  on  the  breakfast  table  so 
that  we  could  find  the  scrambled  eggs.  How  they  ever  got  the  ship 
up  that  channel  I  don't  know,  but  at  nine  o'clock  we  docked  at 
Yarmouth  where  Herman  met  us  with  his  car.  By  that  time  the 
fog  had  lifted  and  we  motored  up  the  coast  to  Jordan.  I  have 
DevtX  mob  the  battle  fields  of  France,  but  I  don't  believe  they  had 
anything  on  the  road  from  Yarmouth  to  Jordan.  (Don't  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  Government  is  working  on  them  now  and 
they  will  be  fine  this  year). 

I  had  pictured  Jordan's  Ferry  as  a  typical  fishing  village,  built 
on  piles,  reeking  with  atmosphere  and  dead  codfish.  You  can  well 
imagine  our  surprise  when  we  drove  out  of  the  woods  on  the  edge 
of  what  looked  like  an  Adirondack  Lake  with  a  few  scattered  farm- 
houses along  the  shore.  Faith  and  I  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  accommodations  but  were  much  relieved  and  delighted  when 
we  pulled  up  to  the  Baptiste  farm  which  was  as  picturesque  as 
any  New  Fngland  farmhouse,  and  were  greeted  by  Cecil  Baptiste, 
one  of  our  boatmen.  I  still  could  not  believe  that  tuna  would  come 
into  such  a  place  but,  if  Herman  said  they  did,  I  was  ready  for  a 
try.  We  spent  the  afternoon  unpacking  and  getting  organized.  It 
was  decided  that  Faith  was  to  fish  from  George  Bush's  power  boat 
with  Herman  and  that  I  was  to  go  in  a  small  bank  dory  with 
Cecil.  I  thought  of  some  of  the  stories  of  what  had  happened  to 
people  lost  at  sea  in  small  dories,  and  with  the  added  picture  of 
being  fast  to  a  giant  fish  in  my  mind,  I  was  glad  my  life  insurance 
premium  was  paid.  We  also  discovered  that  the  herring  nets  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  were  lifted  at  daybreak,  at  which  time  the 
tuna  appeared  in  great  numbers  to  pick  up  the  herring  that  fell 
overboard.  This  procedure  involved  getting  up  at  the  very  con- 
servative hour  of  two  forty-five  A.  M. 

Four  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  Herman,  George,  and  Earle 
Bush.  Cecil  Baptiste,  Faith,  and  myself  chugging  down  the  bay 
with  the  dory  in  tow.  It  was  still  dark  when  we  reached  the  head 
end  of  George's  nets.  Cecil  and  I  climbed  into  the  dory  and  rowed 
to  the  farther  end.  We  had  just  tied  to  (Continued  on  page  105) 


Pull.  . I  into  the 
boat  oy  six  men 
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Treasure  atTecolote 


Photograph  above  by  author;  photograph  of  frieze  by  Karl  Oil 
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Upper  left,  autockrome  (by  J.  "Walter  Collinge)  of 
a  waterpolor,  painted   by  Edward    Borein,  Santa 
Barbara's  famous  "Western  artist,  depicting  an  old 
Spanisk  Don  of  about  a  kundred  years  ago, dressed 
I      in  fiesta  costume  and  mounted  on  a  Palomino.  In 
|t;       back  is  an  old  Santa  Barbara  garden.  Directly 
above,  a  row  of  California  spurs  skowing  tke 
development  from  about  183O  to  tke  present 
day.   Tke  spur  on  tke  rigkt  is  an  especially 
,        fine  present-dayspur,  silver  mounted  to  matck 
tke   fiesta   saddle.    Xkey   are  resting  on  a 
Tecolote  saddle  blanket  skowing  tHe  "Teco- 
*      lote"  brand,  an  owl's  bead.    At  left,  two 
Jft       views  of  a  faitkful  replica  of  tke  saddle  of 
Ramirez   of    Guadalajara,    General  of 
?.  »k       Rurales  under  Porfirio  Diaz,  President 
Jft       of  Alexico.   Original  of  tkis  sa  was 
adjudged  finest  of  all'<Ckarro"(Gentle- 
Ep:        men  rider)   saddles  in  Alexico  City, 
Rio  de   Janiero,   and    elsewkere  in 
Central  and  Soutk  American  Coun- 
tries.     Original  and  duplicate  were 
|j   \       executed  by  La  Palestina,  Mexico 
City.    Done  in  beautifully  tanned 
Bb       ligkt  brown  leatker,  latigos  of  softy 
undressed  leatker;  korn  and  back 
of  cantle  covered  witk  Mexican 
pressed  silver  of  rick  patterns; 
W^k       stirrups,  and  buckles  of  steel 
inlaid  witk  gold  and  silver. 
Tke  saddle   is  emkroidered 
witk    pure    metallic  tkread 


y      Left,   oridle   and  saddle  of  tke  present  day  for 
fiesta  parades  and  similar  occasions;  note  the  beau- 
9      tiful  silver  mounting,  carved  and  stamped  leather 
M      work.  Xhey  are  on  a  fine  specimen  of  Palomino 


Bert  Clark  Thayer 

A  row  of  spurs  in  pairs.  Left  to  right:  A  pair  of  modern  Mexican  "show"  spurs;  a  pair 
of  (  .ilifornian  spurs  of  the  earl>  1900V)  Mexican  spurs;  present-Jay  California  spurs 

MT  h  \vi  placed  my  faith  in  God  and  trust  His  goodness  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Cross  not  only  at  San  Diego, 

I  but  even  as  far  as  Monterey.''  So  spoke  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  as  he  refused  to  heed  the  pleas  of  his  brother  Franciscans 
at  San  Xavier.  In  spite  of  a  badly  infected  leg,  Father  Serra  rode  northward  from  La  Paz  on  the  Lower  Californian 
Peninsula  with  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Alta  California,  to  conquer  and  settle  the  province  for 
Kin<;  Charles  HI  of  Spain.  .Marching  men  and  muleteers;  horses,  cattle,  and  pack  animals;  but  leading  them  all  a  gallant 
and  romantic  figure — Don  Gaspar,  in  the  panoply  of  a  Spanish  knight  in  armor,  followed  by  his  "cavalry."  Thus  did  the 
"Silver  Saddles''  first  come  to  California  in  great  splendor  and  glory. 

For  those  beautiful  creations  of  the  talabartcro  which  delight  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  the  great  Santa  Barbara  ranches, 
and  impress  the  crowds  at  the  annual  "Old  Spanish  Days''  fiesta,  are  no  mere  tawdry  trappings  for  a  village  pageant;  but 
authentic  reproductions  of  types  which  have  been  in  use  since  Cortez  and  his  followers  first  stormed  across  Mexico  to  awe 
the  Aztecs  at  the  sight  of  "Gods  on  Horseback."  No  antique  hunter,  searching  for  an  Early  American  ladder-back  or 
.1  piece  of  Sandwich  glass,  ever  combed  the  byways  from  Woodstock  to  Wood's  Hole  more  thoroughly  than  a  Santa  Ynez 
hacendado  looking  for  a  good  Loomis  saddle  or  a  pair  of  old  spurs. 

And  the  odds  are  all  with  the  Easterner,  for  hundreds  of  cabinetmakers  are  restoring  or  reproducing  antiques  for  house- 
hold use.  or  to  satisfy  the  collectors'  demands.  But  where  may  one  find  an  artist  to  duplicate  the  braided  reins  of  Charlie 
Tompkins',  or  one  of  Madreno's  silver  mounted  bits?  Motors  and  planes  have  replaced  the  horse  for  transportation;  with 
the  demand  almost  eliminated,  the  making  of  beautiful  tack  is  becoming  a  lost  art  in  California. 

A  hundred  years  ago  sixty-five  thousand  horses  needed  saddles  and  bridles;  everyone  rode,  and  fine  horsemen  demand 
fine  tack.  Today,  fiesta  parades  and  rodeos,  horse  shows,  the  sheriff's  posses  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
rancheros  visitadores  trek  offer  the  major  sources  of  demand.  The  tack  rooms  of  Tecolote,  Los  Prietos,  and  other  famous 
ranches  have  become  museums  to  preserve  the  history  of  Californian  horsemanship. 

Xot  only  does  the  tack  of  Spanish  California  differ  from  that  of  the  Western  plains  because  of  inherited  tradition  in  its 
design  and  the  father-to-son  craftsmanship  of  the  makers,  brought  to  California  by  way  of  Old  Mexico  from  Older  Spain; 
but  also  because  of  the  distinctive  methods  used  in  handling  cattle.  Instead  of  the  broad  treeless  plains,  much  of  the 
country  was  rolling,  with  steep  rises,  broken  by  mesas  and  canyons,  dotted  with  live  oak  and  {Continued  on  page  100) 
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SPANISH  OR  SPADE  MIT:  The  one  shown  below  is  the 
work  of  one  Madreno,  an  early  Santa  Barbara  maker,  whose  bits 
were  much  sought  after  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  "loose  jawed"  i.e.  the 
jaws  are  loosely  fitted  to  the  cross-bar  allowing  of  both  fore  and  side 
play.  The  same  is  true  of  the  members  running  diagonally  from  the 
spade  itself  to  the  jaws.  The  porte  securing  the  spade  to  the  cross- 
bar contains  a  ridged  or  knurled  wheel  called  a  '  cricket"  pierced 
through  the  center  by  a  star-shaped  perforation.  It  is  suspended, 
loosely,  on  a  three-sided  bar  fixed  between  the  two  arms  of  the  porte. 
The  majority  of  California  stock  horses  soon  acquire  the  habit  of 
rotating  or  rolling  the  cricket  which  gives  off  a  pleasant  sound. 

The  diagonal  members  extending  from  the  spade  to  the  jaws  carry 
slender  cylinders  of  copper  rounded  at  the  edges  to  prevent  cutting 
the  tongue.  The  use  of  copper,  rather  than  of  any  other  metal,  tends 
to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  animal  moist  for  long  hours  of  work  or  travel. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  the  bit  is  hanging  in  its  balanced 
position  with  slack  reins.  Placed  in  the  horse's  mouth  it  assumes  the 
same  position,  the  spade  assembly  acting  as  a  counter-balance  to  the 
jaws,  light  chains  and  reins.  The  Western  horse,  is  habitually  ridden 
with  slack  or  loose  reins.  If  then  the  reins  are  lightly  shortened  by 
a  slight  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  hand,  the  play  which  pro- 
gresses through  the  equipment  from  the  hand  through  the  changed 
tension  of  reins  and  chains,  through  the  loose  stud  and  link  at  the 
extremity  of  the  jaws  of  the  bit  and  at  the  loose  junction  of  the  jaws  with  the  cross-bar  all  furnish  warning 
to  the  schooled  horse  of  the  commencement  of  a  change  of  position  of  the  spade.  Actual  change  of  position 
rarely  takes  place.  The  slightest  signal  suffices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  animal  equipped  with  curb  and  snaffle. 
Stock  horses  are  almost  never  "up  on  the  bit"  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  "English"  tack  but  are. 
rather,  alert  to  suggestion  through  it. 

~*  Proper  hands  are  assumed  in  this  discussion  as  in  the  case  of  a  bit  of  any  other  type.  Improper  use  of  the 
spade  is  productive  of  instantaneous  result.  The  better  the  training  of  the  animal  the* greater  the  resentment. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  spade  may  be  seen  the  small  roller  which  is  again  a  movable  part  as  well  as  the 
cricket  and  the  copper  cylinders.  California  stock  horses  derive  great  comfort  from  these  loose,  movable 
members.  "Playing"  with  the  bit  furnishes  pleasure  and  contributes' to  the  contentment  of  these  animals.  The 
weight  and  bulk  of  this  bit  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  a  curb  and  snaffle. 


S  V.NTA  VXEZ  REINS 
(CENTER):    These   are  fash- 
ioned of  very  fine  strips  of  raw- 
hide scarcely  more  than  13L»nd  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  heavier 
parts  are  sixteen  strand  and  the 
lighter  are   eight  strand.  They 
are  decorated  with  "buttons"  and 
about  midway  of  the  length  from 
chains  to  the  hand  separate  into 
three  smaller  parts  to  each  rein. 
They  are  continuous  from  one  chain 
to  the  other.  Where  they  arrive  at 
the  one  half  length  point  a  keeper  of 
rawhide  is  slipped  over  them  after 
they  have  been  turned  into  a  bight 
leaving  a  loop   through  which  the 
"romal"  is  slipped  and  attached  by 
means  of  a  small  loop  and  button.  The 
keeper  on  the  reins  is  then  slid  snugly 
up  to  this  loop  and  button,  thus  securing 
the  "romal''  to  the  reins. 

The  romal  has  an  overall  length  of 
about  four  and  one  half  feet  and  like  the 
reins  is  of  sixteen  strand  rawhide  deco- 
rated with  "buttons."'  Its  lower  end  is 
formed  into  a  loop  from  which  hangs  the 
"pahuela."  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
formed  of  a  strap  of  rawhide  doubled  at 
the  center  through  the  loop  above  men- 
tioned and  secured  in  position  by  one  or 
more  snug  keepers.  The  romal  takes  the 
place  of  the  quirt  of  Texas  and  other  South- 
west States.  It  is  always  at  hand  hanging  just 
back  of  the  rider's  leg.  Usually  the  mere 
operation  of  raising  it  slightly  in  preparation 
for  use  is  sufficient.  When  used  it  is  applied 
to  each  flank  impartially.  The  pahuela 
(doubled  rawhide  strap)   produces  a  sharp 
cracking  or  snapping  sound  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  its  application. 

Reins  of  the  kind  shown  are  unobtainable 
now.  There  are  no  persons  living  able  to  fashion 
them  nor  prepare  the  hide  in  the  tough  yet  pliant 
condition  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
finely  finished  article.  These  were  the  work  of  the 
early  Californian  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
heavy  rains  when  outdoor  work  was  impossible. 
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Shtncood  Hall 
own  nt  upper  right  is  tlic  cquip- 
u-nt  with  which  the  slock  horse 
First  schooled.    T  he  knot  un- 
cr  the  jaw  cvtrcmitN   is  of  good 
/c.  ■   rein,  (hanging  lowest 

i  tlic  picture)  wliicli  emerges  from 
when  tightened,  exerts  a  pressure 
;ninst  the  under  jaw  and  tightens 
lc  "hosal    or  nose  hand.  Prcs- 
ire   of  a   rein  against  the  neck 
diiatcs  a   change   of  direction 
wa>  from  the  pressure.  The  hole 
fashioned  from  rawhide,  flat  or 
■aided,  and  a  hair  rope.  Right: 
he  same  stock  horse  shown  ahove 
the  second  stage  of  schooling, 
ere  the  animal  is  fitted  with  hoth 
c  hackamore    and  a  headstall 
irrsing   the  hit.      Early  in  this 
age  the  hackamore  is  used  for 
e  most  part  while  the  horse  is 
xoming  used  to  the  hit  and  the 
ansition  to  hit  control  is  gradual, 
he  well  schooled  stock  horse  is 
:vcr    actually    punished    in  the 
mils  of  a  skillful  horseman  with 
ie  spade.    He  is  made  aware  of 
in  such  fashion  as  to  cause  him 
i  conform  head  carriage  and  ac- 
to  its  most  comfortahlc-hal- 
nced    position     in     the  mouth 
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"Ckaparejos"  or  California  leggings 
made  of  deerskin  with  tne  hair  left 
on  tKe  front  and  outer  sides  of  tne 
legging  for  warm  th  and  protection 
from  moisture.  This  legging  is  essen- 
tially the  California  style  and  is  pre- 
ferred hv  many.  The  same  thing  in 
tanned  leather  without  hair  is  com- 
monly   worn    for    work  purposes 


EARLY  CALIFORNIA  SADDLE:  This  type  is  now  quite  rare  and  is  one  evolved  from 
the  Mexican  type  which  carried  the  much  higher  "horn"  (see  above).  Here  the  horn  has  been 
fashioned  for  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  taking  "dallies"  or  "turns"  of  the  "rope"  for  holding 
a  steer,  bull  or  cow.  These  saddles  are  composed  of  a  wooden  tree  (generally  oak)  covered 
with  thoroughly  wetted  rawhide  and  snugly  stitched  with  rawhide  thongs  over  the  tree  while 
in  this  condition.  Upon  drying,  the  rawhide  shrunk  and  bound  the  tree  tightly.  This  wood  was 
seasoned  by  the  best  makers  for  five  or  six  years  before  being  fabricated  into  trees  and  the 
fork  composing  the  horn  was  often  a  natural  fork  of  wood.  In  other  instances  metal  was  used 
to  strengthen  spliced  wood  pieces  which  formed  the  horn.  Over  this  rawhide  covering  of  the 
tree  was  placed  the  tanned  leather  which  completed  the  saddle  covering.  As  in  the  case  of 
this  saddle  the  covering  was  simple,  consisting  of  a  "muchere,"  extending  from  the  horn  to 
the  cantle.  A  skirt  terminated  the  after  end  of  the  saddle.  Underneath,  the  covering  was  of  sheep 
skin  and  before  placing  the  saddle  a  saddle  blanket  or  blankets  of  woolen  material  were  spread 
over  the  animal's  back.  Often  these  blankets  were  of  local  Indian  weave. 

Cinch  "rigging"  consisted  of  leathers,  "latigos,"  fastened  front  and  rear  to  the  bars  of  the 
saddle  tree  and  coming  to  a  point  in  a  V  somewhat  forward  of  the  center  line  of  the  saddle 
measured  from  front  to  rear;  joined  at  the  V  to  an  iron  or  brass  ring  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  From  these  leather  latigos  another  latigo  or  strap  was  permanently  attached  to  the 
ring  just  mentioned,  the  other  end  free.  This  free  end  was  passed  through  an  iron  or  brass 
ring  (which  terminated  each  end  of  the  "cincha")  two  or  three  times  and  finally  fastened  with 
a  "four-in-hand"  tie.  The  cincha  was  from  five  to  nine  inches  in  breadth  of  woven  woolen 
or  hair  threads. 

Stirrup  leathers  were  of  rather  heavy  tanned  leather,  the  adjustment  for  length  being  accom- 
plished by  passing  rawhide  lacing  through  holes  in  the  two  free  ends  of  the  leathers  at  interval 
spacing,  four  holes  being  used  for  the  lacing  which  was  criss-crossed.  Stirrups  were  of  wood 
steamed  and  bent  and  varying  in  width  of  tread  from  two  and  one  half  to  five  inches — the 
greater  width  in  the  earlier  saddles.  These  stirrups  were  covered  generally  by  leather  "tapa- 


deros"  which  were  lined  in  the  forward  part  w 
foot.  The  design  of  the  tapadero  varied  greatly, 
being  short.  In  hilly  country  the  short  style  was  f 
on  the  very  long  style  on  precipitous  descents  wh 
under  its  body.  In  flatter  regions  the  California 
adopted  the  longer  type.  The  one  value  of  the  1 
occasion  in  the  case  of  an  angry  bull  or  steer  th 
face  of  the  animal  with  a  slapping  motion  was  m 
available  to  the  horseman. 

The  strings  appearing  at  the  forward  and  after 
lashing  on  the  poncho  and  small  bundle  of  person 
one  on  the  right  hand  was  invariably  used  for  c 
This  misnomer  has  resulted  from  the  Spanish  La  R 
American  as  reata  and  latterly  as  just  rope. 


parts  of  the  saddle  are  small  latigos  employed  in 
al  effects  and  clothing  of  the  rider.  The  forward 
arrying  the  rope,  incorrectly  referred  to  as  lariat, 
eata,  generally  referred  to  in  earlier  days  by  the 


A  t  Al  NORMA  SADDLE  OF  A  GENERATION  AGO:  This  represents  a  fine  example  of 
the  work  of  one  Loomis  of  Santa  Barbara.  (Center,  above)  The  tree  is  light  and  the  lines  graceful  in  the 
extreme.  The  carved  leather  work  is  no  longer  obtainable  of  this  quality.  The  hides  from  which  the 
covering  was  fashioned  were  of  unusual  quality  and  were  thin  and  tough  rather  than  thick  and  heavy. 
The  cincha  in  this  illustration  is  of  hair  and  about  eight  inches  in  width.  This  saddle  was  originallv 
the  property  of  Pierre  Lorillard  and  was  used  by  him  in  the  Santa  Barbara  country. 

Mexican  spurs  of  iron  crudely  inlaid  with  silver,  the  latter  generally  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
peso  (dollar)  are  shown  at  right.  These  are  worn  for  show  rather  than  utility,  the  form  following 
that  of  the  Spanish  sixteenth  century  type  with  the  native  (Indian)  variation  naturally  to  be  expected 
as  the  result  of  a  gradual  development  over  a  period  of  approximately  three  centuries. 
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Ater  the  Restoration  a  curious  phenomenon  occurred  in  England. 
Architecture,  from  being  an  inherent  interest  of  country  gen- 
tlemen and  a  traditional  expression  of  local  builders,  became 
an  elegant  accomplishment  and  the  diversion  of  the  man  of  fashion. 
Even  the  lesser  country  gentlemen  of  the  better  sort  with  their 
smattering  of  the  classics  could  be  counted  on  for  an  interest  in 
architectural  design  per  se,  while  young  men  of  the  nobility  were 
privileged  to  prepare  themselves  for  life  by  many  hours  over  the 
drawing  board,  acquiring  the  fundamentals  of  Greek  and  Roman 
orders  and  the  High  Renaissance  elements  of  architectural  com- 
position which,  of  course,  was  very  important. 

Anyone  who  has  passed  through  the  experience  can  well  imagine 
how  passionately  absorbed  a  young  man  might  easily  become  in  the 
infinitely  subtle  relationships  of  the  orders  and  the  highly  adven- 
turous use  the  Renaissance  made  of  them  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
"fretted"  hours  he  might  pass.  Yet  even  on  their 
grand  tours  the  young  gentlemen  could  not  escape, 
especially  not  after  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  and 
the  voyages  of  such  antiquarian  enthusiasts  as 
"Athenian"  Stuart  and  the  Adam  brothers.  The 
"Fashionable  Follies,"  a  book  by  Thomas  Vaughn, 
for  instance,  which  was  published  in  1781  and  which 
Warren  Hunting  Smith  quotes  in  his  "Architecture 
in  English  Fiction"  [published  in  1934,  by  the  Yale 
University  Press]  describes  the  plight  of  one  such 
young  gentleman  in  Rome.  This  poor  young  man 
was  obliged,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  spend 
whole  mornings  in  viewing  statues,  obelisks  and 
triumphal  arches  without  number.  He  was  absolutely 
wearied,  fatigued  and  tired  to  death,  but  he  had  to 
go  on  or  give  up  every  hope  of  being  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  taste  and  virtue.  And  the  truth  of  this 
dire  predicament  is  corroborated  by  Henry  Boswell 
in  the  preface  of  his  "Antiquities,"  published  in  1785,  who  says  that, 
"without  a  sufficient  Share  of  this  kind  of  Knowledge,  no  Person  can 
make  a  respectable  Figure  in  Life." 

This  interest  in  architecture,  however,  despite  the  affectations  and 
pretensions  that  are  always  more  or  less  prevalent  in  fashionable 
society,  was  genuine  enough.  Even  the  general  public  shared  it,  and 
the  amateurs  themselves  were  often  men  who  were  highly  educated, 
in  affluent  circumstances;  men  who  had  traveled  on  the  continent, 
who  had  lived  in  Italy,  and  who  were  able  to  devote  themselves  to 
study.  Amateurs  like  Lord  Burlington,  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
William,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Dean  Aldrich,  Dr.  Clark  of  Oxford,  and 
Sir  James  Burroughs  of  Cambridge,  as  C.  J.  Charles  puts  it  in  his 
"Old  English  Interiors,"  have  good  claim  to  be  recognized  as  de- 
signers of  distinction.  Even  epoch-making  architects  like  Inigo  Jones 
and  Wren,  and  an  architect  like  Vanbrugh  who  built  the  vast  struc- 
ture of  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  that  triumph  of 
monumental  design,  as  it  has  been  called,  have  to  be  included 


initially  among  the  amateurs.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  graduating 
from  Oxford,  was  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  and  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  not  a  bad  preparation  for  a  great  constructor.  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  was  a  dramatist.  This  may  account,  as  the  Hon. 
Harry  Batsford  and  Charles  Fry  put  it  in  the  splendid  text  of  their 
inexpensive  but  well  illustrated  "Homes  and  Gardens  of  England" 
for  the  exciting  qualities  of  his  work,  which  at  its  worst  has  been 
considered  theatrical  and  which  is  always  profoundly  marked  by  his 
original  and  vigorous  personality.  As  for  Inigo  Jones,  from  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  devoted  to  "landskip"  painting.  Then,  after  impression- 
able years  in  Italy  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he 
was  at  Fredericksborg  with  Christian  IV,  a  dabbler  in  design  and 
architecture,  as  Charles  Latham  puts  it,  who  probably  used  Inigo's 
inventive  pencil  and  facile  brush  to  excellent  advantage.  Then  back 
in  England,  at  the  court  of  James  I,  he  spent  some  time  as  "engineer 
of  the  mechanism,  designer  of  scenes  and  contriver  of  the  dresses" 
for  the  sumptuous  masques,  for  which  Ben  Jonson  was  author. 

Even  the  colonies  had  their  amateurs.  Charles  Bulfinch  was  a  well- 
to-do  and  well-born  Bostonian  and  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  spent 
several  years  in  Europe  and  visited  Paris  while  Jefferson  was  minister 
there  before  eventuajly  becoming  the  first  native  architect  of  Boston. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  amateur,  an  amateur  from  his  early 
twenties.  He  probably  first  became  enamored,  as  Paul  Wilstach  sug- 
gests in  his  very  interesting  "Jefferson  and  Monticello,"  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  in  1925,  at  the  parties  quarrees  at  the 
Governor's  palace  at  Williamsburg.  It  was  here  that  the  talk  of  men 
like  the  scientific  Small,  the  profound  and  well-disciplined  Wythe, 
and  the  urban  and  elegant  Fauquier  opened  up  many  a  new  subject 
to  the  young  man.  It  was  in  those  early  years  that  he  planned  his 
home  at  Monticello,  which  he  began  to  build  in  1770  and  which  he 
virtually  kept  on  building  the  rest  of  his  life,  lavishing  his  means 
upon  it,  like  so  many  Englishmen  of  his  day,  in  passionate  devotion, 
quite  regardless  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  wealth.  He  also 
designed  homes  for  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  his  influence 

radiated  from  Monticello  to  nearly 
all  the  important  country  houses 
of  Piedmont  Virginia,  and  even  to 
the  country  houses  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  throughout  the 
South.  He  made  the  drawings  for 
the  capitol  of  Virginia  and  had  a 
model  made  of  it  in  Paris.  While 
Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote  the 
program  for  the  first  competition 
of  public  buildings  and  was  largely 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
national  capitol,  which  was  de- 
signed by  another  amateur,  Dr. 
William  Thornton  of  the  island  of 
Tortola  in  the  West  Indies.  And 
as  late  as  1818,  Jefferson,  then  an 
old  man,  not  only  founded  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  and  became  its  first  rector 
but  was  architect  of  the  buildings  and  superintended  their  con- 
struction— a  fitting  climax  to  his  fine  career. 

Jefferson  was  both  a  brilliant  and  in  many  ways  a  typical  example 
of  the  English  amateur,  earnest  in  his  study  and  research,  with  in- 
herent taste  and  abilities.  As  for  his  architectural  draftsmanship, 
Fiske  Kimball  says  that  it  remained  unrivaled  in  the  Colonies  until 
the  advent  of  Dr.  Thornton  and  the  first  well-trained  architects  from 
abroad,  whom  he  did  so  much  to  encourage  while  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  Jefferson's  unvarying  inspiration  and  guide 
throughout  those  years,  like  that  of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  genera- 
tion, was  Palladio.  It  was  to  his  four  volumes  that  he  unvaryingly 
turned,  and  it  was  Plate  XLI  of  Book  II,  for  instance,  of  Leoni's 
edition  of  Palladio  that  gave  him  his  ideal  of  a  home  when  he  first 
came  upon  it  and  to  which  he  remained  true  through  all  the  years. 

These  four  volumes  of  Palladio,  an  Italian  of  Vicenzo,  which  were 
originally  published  in  1570  and  which  were  the  final  results  of  his 
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architectural  research  and  practice,  are  said  tn  have  done  more  to 
influence  architecture  than  any  hook  ever  written  on  the  subject 
except  Vitruvius.  They  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Kven  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  the  incomparable  architectural 
essayist,  in  his  critical  study  of  l'alladio,  admits  that  they  are  lucid 
and  orderly,  that  the  chapters  are  short  and  on  the  whole  to  the 
point,  that  his  illustrations  are  workmanlike  and  very  well  drawn, 
that  he  gave  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  orders  than  any 
treatise  hitherto  published,  and  that  his  examples  were  selected  with 
tine  taste.  It  appears  that  he  was  absolutely  and  exactly  suited  in 
every  way  to  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  eighteenth  century  English 
gentlemen  bent  ujn>n  Italianizing  their  architecture  with  perfect  dis- 
cretion and  decorum. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  approached 
architecture  as  the  most  intellectual  and  logical  of  the  arts.  Anyone 
who  has  passed  his  apprenticeship  in  copying  the  classic  orders  can 
well  understand  how  they  became  enthralled  with  the  majesty  of 
indent  columns  and  entablatures  and  immersed  in  the  miraculous 
subtlety  of  all  the  various  parts  down  to  the  smallest  details,  to  the 
very  fillets  and  fascias,  ovolos  and  tori,  astragals  and  cavetti,  cymae 
rectae  and  cymae  reversae.  And  before  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  the  direct  copying  of  first  Roman  and  then 
Greek  examples  became  the  vogue,  Englishmen  with  unvarying  zest 
copied  the  classic  usages  of  the  Renaissance  which  they  found  so 
readily  at  hand  in  the  volumes  of  l'alladio. 

Classic  details  had  been  used  before  in  England  during  the  build- 
ing of  Italiante  palaces  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  but  they 
had  been  used  in  a  detached  way.  merely  as  ornament  with  the  tradi- 
tional style.  Now,  though  the  columns  were  reduced  to  pilasters  and 
entablatures  to  string  courses,  they  were  used  with  classic  purpose 
and  were  part  of  a  well-thought-out  and  complete  classic  design.  In 
fact,  classic  traditions  were  in  every  way  cleverly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  time  and  agreeably  manipulated  to  express 
the  fresh  and  lighter  graces  of  its  social  life. 

In  order  to  understand  what  a  revolution  this  Palladian  architec- 
ture as  an  elegant  accomplishment  was,  we  must  compare  the  distinc- 
tive style  that  it  produced  with  the  traditional  style  of  the  English 
country  house  that  had  been  evolved  up  to  this  time.  In  form  and 
structure  the  traditional  country  houses  before  Palladianism  were  in 
genuine  harmony  with  their  landscapes  and  seemed  like  inevitable 
outcrops  of  the  various  kinds  of  country  where  they  were  built.  They 
were  planned  from  within,  as  it  is  called,  responding  quite  at  random 
and  to  any  extent  to  the  needs  and  even  the  whims  of  their  house- 
holds. With  complete  understanding  of  northern  English  light  and 


the  quality  of  the  sunshine,  the  windows  had  been  steadily  enlarged, 
in  long  casements,  in  great  bays  and  oriels,  and  in  an  amazing  variety 
ol  designs  thai  became  the  very  acme  of  a  romantic  view  of  life  in 
general.  There  was  also  a  vivid  imagination  in  the  elaborately  de- 
signed chimneys  and  an  inherent  feeling  for  materials,  for  the  texture 
of  brickwork,  for  workmanship  in  lead,  for  glazing.  The  builders 
thoroughly  understood  their  materials  and  exploited  their  possibilities 
with  resource  and  high  spirits. 

With  Palladianism  all  this  was  changed.  In  the  phrases  of  the  time 
"Strength  became  coupled  with  Politeness,  Ornament  with  Simplicity 
and  beauty  with  Majesty."  The  house  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
landscape,  in  close  geological  accord  with  its  locality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  developed  another  kinship  that  must  be  highly  prized  and 
thai  is  a  sophisticated  and  cultured  relationship  with  its  own  grounds. 
The  house  and  grounds,  in  other  words,  formed  parts  of  a  complete 
and  carefully  worked-out  composition. 

The  earlier  feeling  for  materials  and  the  practical  knowledge  that 
went  with  it  was  replaced  by  a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  absorption 
in  the  accuracies  of  classic  design.  Ranges  of  well-balanced  windows 
with  keystoned  or  pedimented  apertures  replaced  the  older  fenestra- 
tion. Chimneys  were  subordinated  in  favor  of  a  horizontal  skyline, 
enriched  with  parapets  and  balustrading.  Dormers  were  cut  into  the 
roof  instead  of  being  part  of  the  wall  as  of  old.  Floor  plans  no  longer 
went  adventuring  according  to  their  own  sweet  will  but  were 
governed  by  the  exigencies  of  symmetrical  fagades.  In  other  words, 
the  design  was  begun  from  without  and  worked  inwards,  and  the 
household  with  all  its  necessities  of  living  had  to  conform  as  best  it 
could  to  the  inherent  and  unavoidable  proportions  of  correct  design 
according  to  the  amateur's  Palladio. 

This  symmetrical  floor  plan  with  its  rooms  on  either  side  of  a 
central  hallway  was  really,  for  all  its  seeming  arbitrariness,  well- 
adapted  to  the  life  of  the  times.  And  there  is  a  deeper  social,  or  shall 
I  say  sociological,  significance  which  we  must  not  overlook  in  the 
development  of  the  English  house  plan  from  the  keep  and  the  forti- 
fied manor-house  with  its  great  common  hall,  through  Elizabethan 
mansions  with  their  with-drawing  rooms  for  ceremonious  occasions, 
their  long,  richly  furnished  galleries  on  the  second  floor  and  the  great 
staircases  leading  up  to  them,  to  the  eventual  arrangement  of  the 
living  rooms  on  the  first  floor  with  bed- 
rooms on  the  upper  floors,  a  custom 
which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

The  Palladian  great  house  usually 
formed  a  symmetrical  block.  Its  lower 
story  was  frequently  rusticated.  The 
principal  story  with  its  suite  of  recep- 
tion rooms  was  usually  raised  with  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it  on  the 
outside.  The  design  usually  had  a  large 
order,  free  or  engaged,  running  through 
several  stories.  A  lofty,  projecting 
columnar  portico  was  not  uncommon, 
and  a  balustrade  and  attic  story  usually 
surmounted  the  whole. 

A  frequent  arrangement  for  these 
great  houses  was  to  place  the  stables 
and  similar  offices  in  two  detached 
blocks  and  to  connect  them  by  curved 
colonnades  with  the  main  building. 
Sometimes  there  were  four  wings,  one 
at  each  corner,  usually  lower  than  the 
main  house  and  often  sort  of  complete 
architectural  entities  and  perfect  like- 
nesses in  miniature  of  the  great  house. 
Then    again,   sometimes,    the  great 

houses,  like  Holkham  in  Norfolk  and  Wentworth  Woodhouse  in 
Yorkshire,  have  a  tremendous  range  of  wings  extending  out  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  beyond  the  main  structure. 

Besides  these  great  houses,  there  were  a  great  many  smaller  houses. 
And  at  its  simplest  this  amateur  absorption  in  Palladianism  under  the 
influence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  resulted  in  the  unpretentious 
Georgian  house,  a  house,  as  Batsford  and  Fry  put  it,  set  in  a  pleasant 
park,  quiet  and  reserved  in  style,  solidly  rectangular  in  shape,  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  or  in  the  Colonies  usually  of  wood.  With  a  white 
painted  pediment  and  well-designed   (Continued  on  page  110) 
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HEDGE  OF  GARDENIAS 


AROUND  THIS  TEXAS  FORECOURT 

So  placed  as  to  be  in  front  of  an  enclosing  wall  planned  as  a  future  development,  this 
hedge  of  gardenias,  photographed  four  years  after  it  was  planted,  is  one  of  the  most 
admired  and  commented  on  features  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  Robert  Neal  of  Houston, 
Texas.  Impossible  in  northern  latitudes,  the  effect  created  by  the  abundant  blossoms, 
the  delicious  fragrance,  and  the  rich  dark  green  foliage  is  striking.  The  plan  repro- 
duced at  the  right  gives  the  general  design  of  the  varied  features  of  this  country  home 
of  the  southwest.     Landscape  architects,  Olmsted  Brothers.     Architect,  J.  F.  Staub 


I  lie  magnificent  hoxwood  sur- 
mounting the  circular  mound 
in  (lie  center  of  tlie  forecourt  of 
ill.  home  of  Mr.  -J.  H.  Car- 
stairs,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania, 
is  not  only  impressive  in  itself, 
nut  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
tlie  architectural  style  of  the 
house,  the  high  wall,  and  the 
ornamental  iron  gates.  The 
cliilct  t  was  Julio  Russell  Pope 
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Olmsted   Brothers.  Landscape  Architects. 
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I  Some  Theories 

•  on  ShooWS 


13  rob  ably  there  is  no  popular  sport  regarding  which  there  are  so 
.  many  mistaken  beliefs  as  are  nurtured  by  the  general  public  in 
regard  to  shooting.  The  movies  and  the  pulp  magazines  afford  ample 
proof  of  this  to  anyone  skilled  in  gunnery.  Most  of  these  fairy  tales 
are  based  on  the  two  theories  which  have  become  almost  axiomatic 
in  America  that  shooters  are  born,  and  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
riflemen.  We  would  be  a  gifted  race  if  this  were  so,  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  like  Santa  Claus  and  other  romantic  beliefs,  this  one 
regarding  shooting  will  not  stand  the  test  of  investigation.  The 
Minute  Men  who  drove  back  the  British  from  Lexington  were  not 
riflemen  but  farmers  armed  with  fowling  pieces  which  they  loaded 
with  a  handful  of  slugs  or  any  scraps  of  ironmongery  that  they 
found  handy  about  the  farm,  and  with  which  from  behind  stone 
walls  and  hedges  they  swept  the  closely  packed  lines  of  on-coming 
British  regulars.  The  same  was  true  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  fact,  the 
rifle  was  unknown  to  the  revolution  and  to  the  colonists  at  large 
until  Morgan  led  his  wild  mountain  men  out  of  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  notorious  march  to  join  General  Washing- 
ton at  the  siege  of  Boston.  The  people  of  the  farm  lands  and  sea 
coast  towns  were  frightened  stiff  by  these  hairy  half-savage  indi- 
viduals in  buckskin  and  coonskin  caps  who  proceeded  on  their 
drunken  hilarious  way  to  Boston.  In  almost  every  town  they  had 
to  stop  and  give  exhibitions  of  shooting,  and  so  accurate  were 


their  rifles  that  they  could  hit  a  crown  piece  at  fifty  yards.  In  fact 
one  of  their  demonstrations  was  for  a  rifleman  to  hold  a  piece 
of  pine  board  between  his  knees  with  a  mark  upon  it  at  which  others 
shot  at  that  range.  It  was  considered  miraculous  marksmanship  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  what  any  public 
school  boy  trained  with  the  .22  rifle  can  do  today. 

Nevertheless  the  fame  of  this  minority  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
American  Army  is  largely  responsible  for  our  belief  in  our  excellence 
in  shooting  today.  The  colonization  of  the  country  naturally  led  to 
excellent  shooting  upon  the  part  of  the  pioneers,  but  the  immigrants 
who  came  in  their  wake  to  settle  the  country  were,  as  a  rule,  no 
better  skilled  than  the  townspeople  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
during  the  Revolution.  Despite  all  the  flag  waving  of  patriotic 
soap-box  orators,  who  throughout  a  century  have  prated  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  American  and  his  rifle,  those  officers  who  were 
assigned  to  instruction  duty  on  the  firing  lines  during  1917  have 
ample  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this  ancient  belief  in  our  indomitable 
marksmanship.  At  the  same  time  it  proved  something  which  was  far 
more  gratifying,  for  we  learned  that  whereas  we  were  not  a  nation  of 
riflemen,  neither  was  it  necessary  to  be  born  to  the  rifle  to  become  a 
good  shot.  We  learned  in  the  instruct'on  of  many  million  pupils 
that,  given  the  will  to  learn  and  fairly  good  eyesight,  ninety-eight 
human  beings  out  of  a  hundred  could  learn  to  shoot  not  merely 
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I.hi  Is  well.  Iml  uniM  he  niiii U*  r\| n-i  I  riflemen,  .mil  in  .1  very  shorl 
time  I  In'  v\  1  it«*i  ha*  devoted  .1  Luge  portion  nf  his  at  tent  ion  fur 
the  p**l  twenty  live  \r.ti>  in  the  Mibjetts  nl  nim>.  ami  gunning,  anil 
he  \  .lit  ■.ay  \Mtlmiil  ,in\  1 1  uc  .  1  inn  nl  id  mill  in  In  .  nun  mini  I,  lhal  there 
is  nn  game  in  which  we  |urtinpaic  today  in  which  suprrlutivr  skill 
in  M>  much  overrated  as  in  regard  In  shunting.  It  is  his  opinion  lhal 
it  is  lai  more  difficult  In  produie  an  expert  golfer  nr  .111  cxpcrl 
tennis  player.  All  shooting  require-,  is  a  few  hours  a  week  of  careful 
attention  ami  practice  in  the  hands  of  a  Rood  coach  during  the 
l>rchnunar>  stages.  And.  strange  to  say,  he  has  also  discovered  to 
his  own  sitiNl.nlinn  that,  like  must  sports,  it  is  nol  a  masculine 
prerogative  \>  a  mallei  nl  tact,  given  two  teams  of  ten  hoys  and 
ten  girls  and  a  month  to  train  them  with  the  small  ho  re  rille,  the 
girls  will  deleat  the  hoys  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 

This  1-  nol  equally  true  of  the  shut  gun,  a  heavier  weapon  with 
greater  moil,  intended  lor  rapid  shooting  at  living  targets.  With  it 
the  Ih»vs  or  the  men  will  he  superior  in  skill.  Hut  the  expert  u>e  ol 
the  ritle  requires  delicacy  of  touch,  quiet  nerves,  and  patience 
qualities  which  the  average  woman  pn»esscs  In  a  greater  degree  than 
the  average  man  I  have  discovered  while  -talking  in  the  highlands, 
shooting  in  the  tropics,  and  hunting  in  suh-arctic  Canada,  that 
women  are  quite  a>  capable  of  enduring  the  usual  hardships  of  the 
trail  as  their  men  companions.  They  may  not  he  ahle  to  climh  quite 
as  high  in  the  same  time,  nor  walk  quite  as  far,  hut  when  it  comes  to 
lying  out  at  night  without  an  additional  blanket,  or  going  without 
grub,  or  getting  wet  and  not  complaining,  my  experience  has  been 
that  we  can  learn  a  ureal  deal  from  them.  Women  in  two  instances 
that  1  can  recall,  have  been  among  the  best  big  game  hunters  that 
I've  ever  MM.  Bui  it  doefl  take  practice.  And,  such  being  the  case, 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  an  inopportune  time  of  the  year  for  this 
magazine  to  run  an  article  on  shooting,  even  though  it  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  end  of  quail  shooting  in  February,  as  it  is  from 
the  beginning  of  big  game  hunting  in  September. 

When  a  mm  is  spending  from  twelve  hundred  to  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  on  a  big  game  hunt  to  the  Cassiar  or  Alberta,  it 
would  >eem  that  he  would  have  sufficient  foresight  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  expedition.  Yet  '.he  average  man  will  engage  a  guide 
in  April  or  May  for  the  following  autumn,  begin  picking  up  his 
equipment  during  the  summer,  and  a  month  or  so  before  he  leaves 
on  .1  fast  Canadian  National  train  or  by  plane  for  his  destination, 
he  will  purchase  the  rille  and  go  out  to  shoot  it  a  few  times.  Even 
if  he  is  a  first  cla»  ibot,  he  hasn't  had  time  to  learn  the  ritle.  In  all 
probability  he's  never  fired  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  shots 
out  of  a  high  velocity  weapon  in  his  life.  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  group  closely  with  the  ritle.  Shooting 
at  a  hundred  yards,  he'll  be  lucky  if  from  the  prone  position  he 
can  keep  most  of  his  shots  in  a  twelve-inch  circle.  If  he  has  any 
breadth  of  vision,  and  we  hope  he  has,  this  should  lead  him  to 
realize  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the  same  shots  in  a  thirty- 
six  inch  circle  at  three  hundred  yards — and  most  of  the  shooting 
in  the  Northwest  will  be  done  around  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  game.  The  thirty-six  inch  square  is  a  large  target,  far 
larger  than  the  vulnerable  area  of  the  moose  and  the  grizzly  bear. 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
obvious — the  chances  are  that  our  sports- 
man at  the  last  minute,  when  a  great  many 
other  conditions  have  to  be  considered  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  problem  before 
him.  Probably  he  has  been  climbing  at  a 
high  altitude  and  his  heart  is  pumping, 
so  that  the  sight  throbs  in'  sympathy  with 
that  over-taxed  organ.  We  invariably  have 
a  wind  which  means  quite  frequently  a 
cross-wind  at  high  altitude,  and  there  is 
also  that  fear  of  missing,  which  in  extreme 
cases  we  commonly  call  "buck  fever." 

It  seems  a  shame  that  one  should  go  to 
all  the  expense  of  preparing  for  a  trip  of 
this  kind  and  dream  all  the  dreams  of  a  successful  conclusion  with 
a  fine  bag  of  trophys,  only  to  fall  down  because  he  has  not  devoted 
a  little  attention  to  learning  his  rifle.  This  does  not  mean  that  one 
should  go  out  and  pound  away  all  day  long  with  the  rifle — -far  from 
it — in  fact  that  usually  does  more  harm  than  good.  What  one  really 
should  do  is  practice  at  a  hundred  yards  from  the  prone  position 
until  the  sights  have  been  accurately  adjusted  for  that  range,  and 
until  one  can  keep  the  shots,  shooting  from  a  rest  in  a  four-inch 
circle,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  at  that  range.  From  that  time  on 
in  the  writer's  opinion  slow  fire  from  the  prone  position  should  cease, 
because  most  of  the  shots  that  one  will  get  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
British  Columbia  at  large  game  will  be  moving,  or  at  least  at  game 
which  is  liable  to  move  at  any  moment,  and  which,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  as  promptly  as  possible.  Far  more  practical  and  interesting 
than  making  little  holes  in  black  bull's-eyes  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  lure  of  the  Orient  is  found  in  these 
articles  collected  by  Mrs.  ^X^illiam  T. 
Easley  from  the  far  corners  of  the  world 
and  now  appreciated  hy  a  large  clientele. 
A  huge  tray  from  Thibet  shows  intricate 
work,  while  the  pewter  crane  candle- 
sticks would  grace  any  group  to  which 
they  were  added.  The  brazier,  below,  is 
decorative  in  itself,  but  add  usefulness  to 
this  beauty  (it  keeps  hot  many  hours) 
and  you  have  a  perfect  gift  for  a  hostess 
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There  is  a  choice  of  amusing  sweet- 
meat boxes  in  Malay  silver, solidly 
covered  with  designs,  which  come 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the 
center  is  a  teacup  with  silver  saucer 
and  cover,  and  the  tea  strainer  is  of 
a  particularly  nice  design.  The  tall, 
round  box  at  right,  enamel  over 
silver,  was  formerly  used  for  opium 


Tin:  COOUDOnly  quoted  origin  of  the  instinct  in  bird  dogs 
namely  setters  and  pointers — to  point  when  in  the  presence  of 
game  birds,  is  that  in  England  the  setter  was  used  on  partridges 
by  netters  who  taught  him  to  lie  flat  when  he  had  found  the  birds 
so  that  a  net  could  be  thrown  over  the  covey.  History  fails  to  record 
how  the  Spanish  jxiinter,  which  also  has  a  strongly  developed  instinct 
to  point,  acquired  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  when  we  see 
a  trained  bird  dog  whip  into  a  rigid  point  and  hold  it  until  the 
gunner  flushes  the  birds,  he  has  simply  been  taught  by  his  trainer 
to  prolong  his  instinct  to  hesitate  before  springing  on  the  game. 

Anyone  who  has  trained  bird  dog  puppies  knows  that  sooner  or 
later  they  stop  on  a  momentary  point  when  near  game,  and  if  left 
to  their  own  devices  will  soon  leap  forward  in  an  effort  to  catch 
it.  So  will  a  fox  or  a  cat.  Man  has  seized  upon  this  fortunate  trait 
in  bird  dogs  and,  by  intensive  training  through  untold  generations, 
has  produced  dogs  which  will  hold  a  point  until  they  drop  from 
exhaustion — that  is  some  dogs' 

The  pointing  ability  of  a  dog  depends  on  two  main  things:  nose 
and  training.  A  dog  with  a  poor  nose  will  get  too  close  to  his  birds 
and  flush  them — or  will  miss  them  altogether.  A  dog  with  a  good 
nose  will  know  foot  scent  from  body  scent  and  will  stop  roading 
game  before  he  gets  close  enough  to  flush.  However,  no  matter  how 
good  a  dog's  nose  is,  he  will  not  hold  a  point  until  he  has  been 
taught  by  his  trainer  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  a  dog's  training  throughout  most  of  his  career 
in  the  field.  Far  too  many  men  think  that  because  a  dog  has  been 
beautifully  trained  by  some  competent  professional,  there  is  no  need 
to  continue  the  work.  They  seem  to  think  that,  once  trained  to 
hold  a  point,  a  dog  will  always  hold  a  point.  That  is  not  true.  A 
perfectly  trained  youngster  can  be  completely  "untrained"  in  a 
week  by  an  incompetent  handler,  and  every  man  who  shoots  over 
his  own  dog  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  handler. 

When  the  young  dog  comes  back  from  the  professional  trainer, 
do  not  expect  him  to  work  perfectly  for  you,  his  new  master.  I  have 
seen  men  who  have  gone  out  with  the  trainer  and  seen  their  dogs 
behave  beautifully,  then  get  very  upset  because  the  first  time  they 
themselves  took  the  dogs  out,  the  dogs  ran  wild,  broke  points,  and 
otherwise  behaved  as  expensively  trained  bird  dogs  never  should. 
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EUGENE  V.  CONNETT 

When  your  dog  arrives  from  the  trainer,  remember  that  he  has 
learned  to  hold  a  point  for  him,  and  to  mind  the  whistle  or  voice 
for  him — not  you.  You  have  to  start  almost  from  the  beginning  with 
most  dogs  when  you  first  take  them  out.  Make  friends  with  them 
first.  Find  out  just  how  the  trainer  handled  them,  what  commands 
he  used,  and  how  he  rewarded  them  for  good  work.  Try  to  adopt 
the  same  tactics  as  closely  as  possible.  And,  above  all  things,  be 
patient.  Once  a  dog  has  been  well  trained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
him  so,  if  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 

As  to  the  matter  of  punishment,  there  are  two  extreme  schools 
of  thought.  One  has  it  that  a  dog  should  never  be  whipped,  no 
matter  what  his  behavior;  and  the  other  believes  in  beating  the 
stuffing  out  of  a  dog  for  every  infraction  of  the  rules.  Neither  is 
right;  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  much  to  be  considered. 

The  proper  approach  to  this  matter  is  through  a  careful  study  of 
the  individual  dog's  personality.  If  he  is  an  eager,  willing,  and 
reasonably  tractable  animal,  you  may  lay  most  of  his  mistakes  to 
exuberance  and  lack  of  experience.  If  he  continues  to  show  no  im- 
provement, a  licking — always  with  a  switch  and  never  with  a  club 
— will  help  to  bring  him  down  to  earth.  If  he  is  a  self-willed,  stub- 
born, hard-headed  dog  who  insists  upon  having  his  own  way  regard- 
less of  training  and  patience,  give  him  a  licking  he  will  never  forget. 
It  is  not  fair  merely  to  keep  whipping  this  type  of  dog  mildly;  that 
will  probably  make  him  worse.  Just  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
give  him  one  thorough  thrashing  that  will  show  him  who  is  boss. 
But  be  sure  you  understand  his  temperament  first.  After  it  is  over 
— and  it's  a  very  unpleasant  business  to  conduct  in  cold  blood — 
make  friends  with  him  right  away.  Usually  this  ends  in  a  very  much 
happier  relationship  between  dog  and  master. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  any  bird  dog  has  a  better  nose 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  So  trust  your  dog's  nose.  And  they 
usually  have  more  bird  sense  too.  Therefore,  don't  hack  your  dog 
and  try  to  make  him  go  where  you  want.  Let  him  hunt  where  he 
thinks  best  and  you  follow  him.  You'll  have  a  better  dog  and  find 
more  birds  that  way.  He  will  steadily  gain  in  experience  if  you  allow 
him   to  search   for   birds   his  way.    {Continued  on  page  101) 
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The  fascinating  and  jewel-like 
shapes  of  the  new  perfume  bottles 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  this 
unusual  arrangement,  simulating 
wallpaper  for  a  lady's  boudoir. 

PARFUM  IMPERIAL  BY  LENGYEL 

PERFUMES  INC. 

KOBAKO  BY  BOURJOIS 

LIBRETTO  DE  JEURELLE  BY  MAISON 

JEI  KELLE 

LI  NTHERIC'S  SHANGH1 

REFLECTIONS  BY  CIRO 

DUCHESS  OF  YORK  PERFUME  BY 

PRINCE  MATCH  A  BELLI 

CARON'S  EN  AVION 

PARPUM  INDISCRET  BY  LUCIEN 

LELONG 

L. WA  IN'S  ARPEGE.  RLMEUR,  SCAN- 
DAL, AND  MY  SIN 
ORCHIDEE  BLEUE  BY  CORDAY 
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This  month  we  deserted  the  North  soon  after  the  Westminster 
Show,  and  headed  for  the  land  of  cotton  and  corn  liquor  where 
the  only  important  things  of  life  are  those  concerned  with 
dogs  and  horses;  and  sport  is  paramount.  Having  left  the  North 
under  smiling  "summery"  skies  we  fully  expected  to  find  almost  tropi- 
cal heat  in  the  Carolinas  by  way  of  contrast.  Consequently  it  was  a 
rude  shock  and  disillusionment  when  we  ran  into  a  blizzard  in  Virginia 
just  when  we  thought  that  we  would  be  getting  out  of  the  winter 
overcoat  and  muffler.  Soon,  however,  we  were  beyond  all  that  and 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  finishing  touches  put  on  everything  for  the 
awakening  of  the  season.  As  we  write  the  weather  has  decided  to  be 
more  pleasant  for  a  while.  Those  of  the  sporting  world  who  prefer 
the  more  sheltered  life  are  coming  up  from  the  beaches  of  Florida, 
and  others  are  on  their  way  down  from  the  North.  From  now  until 
long  after  you  read  this,  things  will  be  humming  down  here  as  the 
season,  though  late,  but  promising  to  be  the  biggest  and  most 
interesting  in  years,  gets  under  way. 

The  rain  clouds  were  a  little  slow  in  lifting  from  Camden,  and 
the  weather  still  in  a  disagreeable  mood,  interfered  with  the  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  activities  a  bit.  However,  there  were  two  good 
days  out  of  three,  which  is  quite  a  good  average  considering.  The 
Hunter  Trials  had  to  be  postponed — they  were  originally  scheduled 
for  Saturday — and  the  polo  tournament,  which  wasn't  really  very 
important  anyway,  was  called  off.  Polo  isn't  the  major  sport  in 
Camden  that  it  is  in  Aiken,  although  they  have  a  lot  of  fun  there. 
The  teams  are  evenly  matched  and  they  make  up  in  enthusiasm 
whatever  they  may  lack  in  high  goal  players  and  first  class  ponies. 

THE  CAMDEN  HUNTER  TRIALS::  The  second  largest  crowd  of  the 
year  turned  out  from  Camden,  Aiken,  and  other  sporting  centers  for 
the  Camden  Hunt  Hunter  Trials.  The  first  really  big  event  of  the 
year  was  the  Virginians  Horse  Show,  which  unfortunately  we  missed 
as  it  was  held  the  week  end  before  we  arrived  in  Camden.  It  really 
must  have  been  an  exceptionally  good  show,  because  it  was  still  the 
principal  topic  of  conversation  when  we  arrived  in  Camden  almost 
a  week  later.  But  now  to  get  back  to  the  Hunter  Trial  which  was 
really  something  to  see.  We  were  impressed  with  the  grand  lot  of 


hunters  that  they  have  down  there  and  the  way  that  they  performed 
over  the  difficult  course.  Apparently  the  filthy  weather  that  has 
prevailed  down  here  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  country 
all  winter  hasn't  curtailed  schooling  or  any  of  the  other  preparations 
preliminary  to  the  spring  sporting  season. 

It  was  a  colorful  crowd  of  spectators  that  turned  out  for  the  hunter 
trials  that  day  and  many  were  the  gay  costumes  and  bright  hunting 
coats,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  really  startling  waistcoats.  There  was 
one  spot  of  color  however  that  outshone  everything  and  that  musi 
have  made  the  sun  itself  feel  puny  and  ineffectual  by  comparison, 
and  that  object  was  Carroll  Bassett's  cap.  Never  before  has  the  eye 
of  man  beheld  such  beauty  and  brilliance  as  this  bit  of  simulated 
leopard  skin  with  crimson  patches.  We  are  sure  that  there  isn't  an- 
other hat  like  it  in  the  whole  wide  world,  and  if  we  ever  found  that 
there  was  both  Mr.  Bassett  and  we  would  be  very  much  surprised 
and  disappointed,  to  say  the  least. 

CAMDEN  HUNT  RACES::  Early  Washington's  Birthday  morning 
the  race  goers  started  to  pour  into  Camden,  and  they  came  in  every 
known  type  of  vehicle  from  a  Rolls  to  a  farm  cart  pulled  by  mules.  It 
was  quite  a  fiesta  because  everyone  in  the  surrounding  countryside  who 
could  find  a  means  of  getting  there  was  on  hand,  as  well  as  all  the 
horsey  folk  of  Camden,  Aiken,  and  other  sporting  centers.  There  was 
a  tremendous  crowd  at  the  Springdale  course,  and  apparently  they 
all  had  a  surprisingly  intimate  knowledge  of  what  the  different  horses 
had  been  doing  in  training.  We  did  quite  a  lot  of  sleuthing  around 
and  learned  a  lot  from  the  overheard  conversations  of  people  who 
were  certainly  not  in  close  touch  with  things.  How  there  can  be 
so  much  known  so  early  in  the  season  is  beyond  us  unless  the  grape- 
vine telegraph  is  still  in  existence  and  there  are  spies  at  the  schooling 
tracks  who  spread  the  news  of  the  progress  of  the  different  horses. 

Well,  Jim  Ryan  is  off  for  another  big  year,  probably  the  biggest 
that  he  has  ever  had.  He  started  things  off  by  winning  five  firsts 
out  of  seven  at  the  Camden  races,  with  a  couple  of  seconds  and 
thirds  thrown  in.  Not  bad  for  a  start.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you 
he  will  be  well  on  his  way  toward  an  imposing  record.  He  has  a  lot 
of  horses  this  year  with  plenty  of  good  ones  among  them.  Something 
else  that  didn't  surprise  us  was  Tool  Box  winning  the  flat  race.  We 
expect  this  to  be  repeated  many  times  during  the  coming  season. 
Seen  at  the  races:  Sir  Kendal  and  a  goat  both  in  identical  colors, 
both  with  all  four  legs  wrapped  in  identical  manner,  and  as  far  as 
we  know  both  trained  by  Louis  Stoddard.  The  goat  followed  Sir 
Kendal  out  to  the  starting  post  and  waited  for  him  at  the  finish. 
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1  here  arc  a  lot  of  good  jumpers  in  training  in  Camden  as  we 
write  Besides  Jim  Ryan  and  I .i mis  Stoddard  there  are  a  lot  of  the 
others  here  with  good  horses  too.  Ray  Woolfe,  Randy  Duffy,  and 
Carroll  Basset t  to  name  a  few,  hut  you  can  go  right  on  through 
the  list.  We  uot  around  to  see  most  of  the  horses  in  the  stables  but 
we  didn't  have  time  to  see  enough  of  them  in  action  to  make  any 
predictions  or  have  any  hot  tips.  It's  too  bad  that  the  Sandhills 
steeplechase  and  the  Carolina  Cup  come  too  late  for  this  month. 
We  ex|HHt  these  races  to  bring  forth  some  interesting  new  hope- 
fuls. Incidentally  the  French  jumpers — the  subscription  horses — of 
which  there  are  quite  a  few  in  Camden  and  Aiken  are  still  as  much 
of  an  unknown  quantity  as  ever.  Most  of  the  people  whom  we  talked 
to  about  them  weren't  very  optimistic,  but  we  shall  soon  see  whether 
the  idea  was  worthwhile  or  not.  In  the  meantime  we,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  owners  of  the  horses,  are  quite  curious  to  find  out. 

We  don't  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  name  a  sport  or  an 
event  of  any  kind  associated  with  Camden  that  hasn't  been  directly 
helped  on  the  way  to  success  by  Mr.  Harry  Kirkover.  Not  only 
tii.i-e  sports  associated  with  horses  and  dogs,  in  all  of  which  activities 
he  plays  such  an  important  part,  but  everywhere  you  turn  in  Camden 
you  see  evidence  of  his  good  work.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
C. unden's  place  in  the  sun  as  a  sporting  center  is  largely  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts  and  interest.  It  would  be  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing of  mod  in  Camden  without  realizing  his  leadership,  and  any 
review  of  the  events  and  life  there  would  be  incomplete  without  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Virginia  GOLD  CUP::  li  won'1  be  long  now  until  the  first  of 
May.  and  another  running  of  the  Virginia  Gold  Cup.  Be  sure  and 
see  it  this  year,  for  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  the  biggest 
and  best  meet  that  the  association  has  ever  had.  Things  are  humming 
down  in  Warrenton  now,  and  by  the  time  you  get  there  for  the  races 
everything  will  be  spick  and  span  and  ready  for  a  record  entry 
and  a  record  crowd.  We  wish  Mr.  Cutting,  the  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Gold  Cup  Association,  the  best  of  luck  because  he  certainly 
deserves  it.  He  has  been  working  mightily  to  bring  everything  as 
near  to  perfection  as  possible,  and  past  successful  meets  have  caused 
him  to  raise  his  standards  of  what  he  thinks  the  meet  should  be 
rather  than  rest  on  his  laurels.  Nothing  down  to  the  last  detail  will 
be  overlooked  to  make  this  meet  a  success;  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 

We  stopped  off  at  Warrenton  the  other  day  to  see  how  things 
were  coming  along,  and  to  go  over  the  course  with  Mr.  Cutting. 
Broadview,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  could  scarcely  be  more  ideal  if 
the  contours  of  the  valley  were  man  made  instead  of  the  work  of 
nature.  From  the  hill  in  front  of  Mr.  Hagner's  house  the  whole  course 
with  the  exception  of  one  jump — timber — is  before  your  eyes,  as 
well  as  many  miles  of  the  beautiful  Warrenton  hunting  country. 
Estates  of  horse  and  cattle  breeders  appear  in  every  direction;  pas- 
ture land  dotted  with  prize  winning  cattle  and  magnificent  horses. 
When  you  first  examine  the  jumps  close  up  they  are  rather  terrify- 


ing, but  such  is  the  ingenuity  of  William  dul'nnl,  the  de\igiiei, 
that  they  aren't  as  dangerous  as  they  look.  It  is  a  Btiff  COWfC,  let 
there  lie  no  doubt  about  that,  but  the  great  mountains  of  Inn  li  and 
the  timber  fenr  <■ .  built  like  the  Hoc  k  of  Gibraltar  are  so  <  leverly  t  on 
stunted  ilia!  they  aren't  as  deadly  as  they  seem  There  are  two 
features  of  the  timber  jumps  thai  particularly  appeal  to  the  riders 
the  fact  that  the  femes  are  set  into  the  ground  at  a  slight  angle 
away  from  the  take  off,  and  the  way  that  the  rails  are  set  in  so  that 
but  little  light  shines  through  them. 

whiteoakes  foot-beagles::   Unfortunately  there  are  few 

really  good  beagle  packs  in  this  country.  However,  if  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  out  with  one  of  the  good  packs  you  will  see  sonic 
good  sport  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  At  least  you 
will  have  good  sport  as  long  as  you  last.  Any  illusions  that  you 
may  have  that  you  are  as  sound  of  wind  and  limb  as  you  ever  were 
will  soon  be  shattered  unless  you  have  kept  in  training  for  cross 
country  work  by  loping  around  the  park  for  a  few  miles  every  morn- 
ing. By  all  means  go  light,  for  whatever  clothes  you  wear  will  gain 
pounds  after  a  couple  of  good  stiff  runs  and  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  icy  blasts  before  you  start  than  to  collapse  later  under  the  weight 
of  sweaters  and  other  impedimenta.  There  will  be  many  times  during 
the  day  when  you  will  realize  that  the  horse  is  man's  best  friend, 
but  tradition  and  your  personal  pride  will  keep  you  on  foot.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  these  little  hounds  will  make  a  horse 
extend  himself  to  keep  up. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  day  with  the  Whiteoakes  Foot- 
Beagles,  Mr.  E.  W.  Clucas's  fine  pack  out  in  Bedminster.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  really  good  packs,  and  they  have  been  bred  to  type 
as  long  and  as  carefully  as  any  fox  hound  pack  in  the  country.  A 
day  with  this  pack  is  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Clucas's 
selective  breeding  and  the  soundness  of  the  blood  lines  that  he 
has  developed.  They  have  to  be  fast  and  keen  of  nose  because  the 
Bedminster  coverts  are  stocked  with  Austrian  hares  and  Kansas 
jack  rabbits  which  will  give  any  hounds  a  run  for  their  money.  They 
are  a  far  different  proposition  to  hunt  than  the  dazed  and  half  dead 
liberated  hares  so  frequently  used  for  beagling.  These  wild  hares  are 
strong,  tricky  runners  almost  as  expert  at  puzzling  hounds  as  a  fox. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  depend  on  sheer  speed,  and  hounds  will 
keep  on  across  country  without  a  check  until  you  expect  to  drop 
in  your  tracks  at  any  moment  trying  to  keep  up.  Quite  frequently 
the  hare  will  run  in  a  circle  and  you  can  cheat  a  little  by  staying 
right  where  you  are  and  have  a  splendid  view  as  the  hare  and  hounds 
come  right  by  you.  It  is  best  to  make  sure  of  this  before  you  take 
up  your  stand  however.  We  tried  it  one  time  when  it  looked  like 
a  sure  thing  but  the  hare  changed  its  mind  after  running  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  hounds  and  field  for  several  hours 
was  a  few  of  the  stragglers  going  over  a  distant  hill  headed  for 
parts  unknown,  obviously  a  great  disappointment  to  us. 

AIKEN::  Even  though  things  were  just  beginning  in  Aiken  when 
we  were  there,  so  many  things  were  happening  at  once  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  your  head  swim  trying  to  keep  track  of  everything. 
Any  day  in  the  week  you  could  see  hunters,  steeplechasers,  flat  racers, 
and  trotters  being  trained  and  conditioned.  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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Gone  are  the  days  when  the  potted  plant  was  used  exclusively 
indoors,  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  At  one  time  it 
was  relegated  to  those  places  most  remote  from  the  garden, 
not  because  it  was  unappreciated,  but  rather  because  its  potentiali- 
ties for  merging  with  outdoor  plant  material  were  not  yet  understood. 
More  and  more,  however,  potted  plants  and  the  pots  themselves 
are  coming  into  their  own  as  a  distinct  and  integral  part  of  garden 
planning  and  are  proving  to  be  most  adaptable. 

There  are  two  qualities  possessed  by  these  movable  flowers  which 
are  most  valuable  in  any  garden.  The  first  is  the  increased  range  of 
plant  material  available.  Obviously  when  flowers  may  be  forced 
under  glass  or  kept  in  the  dark  to  retard  their  blooming — as  may 
be  done  most  conveniently  in  pots — there  is,  at  once,  great  variety 
possible  in  the  planning  of  one  s  garden.  Besides,  there  is  certain 
plant  material  available  in  pots  which  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
either  a  perennial  or  an  annual  bed.  Only  a  little  thought  and  imagi- 
nation are  required  to  discover  which  of  the  many  potted  flowers 
possible  best  merge  with  any  given  border.  Then  terraces,  walks, 
fountains,  steps,  corners,  and  walls  may  themselves  be  turned  into 
gardens  instead  of  being  simply  accessories  or  adjuncts  to  the  garden 
proper.  Such  flexibility  is  a  decided  asset  in  effective  planning. 
The  second  asset  which  the  use  of  pots  has  is  the  richness  and 
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variety  in  their  own  de- 
sign and  decorative 
value.  Here  again,  gar- 
deners have  become  more 
pliable  and  imaginative, 
adding  to  the  conven- 
ventional  terra  cotta 
pots  and  wooden  tubs  of 
yore  such  innovations 
as  hand-moulded  cement 
pots  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  patterns,  hand- 
wrought  refinements  of 
the  terra-cotta  pot  itself, 
as  well  as  china,  pot- 
tery, and  marble  in 
many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
a  variety  of  colors. 

It  was  on  the  day  that 
potted  plants  threw  away 
their  conventional  heritage  and  realized  the  variety  of  which  they 
were  capable  horticulturally  and  in  actual  pot  design,  that  they 
became  important  in  the  garden.  On  terraces  and  walls  they  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage,  to  tie  in  the  architectural  features  of 
outdoor  living  with  the  actual  flower  beds.  When  they  are  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  any  border,  their  planting  is,  of. course,  of 
paramount  importance.  In  one  garden,  for  example,  two  oblong 
low  pots  of  lavender  pansies  have  been  placed  beside  a  lead  statue 
on  a  wall  back  of  the  flower  bed.  In  the  bed  itself  are  planted 
lavender,  pink,  white,  and  yellow  tulips  in  profligate  profusion.  At 
one  corner  is  a  white  azalea,  and  there  are  clumps  of  bleeding  hearts, 
and  pink  and  blue  forget-me-knots.  There  are,  as  well,  some  single 
peonies  and  other  plant  material  ready  to  fill  up  the  gaps  when  the 
tulips  are  gone.  A  varied  assortment  of  flowers  this,  and  yet  the 
lavender  pansies  in  the  pots  are  just  enough  to  point  up  the  entire 
color  scheme  and  tie  together  the  different  shades.  There  is,  in 
addition,  a  large  pot  of  fuchsias  on  a  stone  pedestal  in  the  fore- 
ground to  give  importance  to  the  design.  On  two  other  higher  walls, 
in  the  same  place,  an  enormous  pair  of  terra  cotta  pots  with  a  leaf 
and  fruit  design,  have  been  used.  These  are  filled  with  white  gera- 
niums and  blue  browallia,  sufficiently  low-growing  to  make  a  broad 
mass  of  bloom.  On  the  ground,  around  a  high  marble  fountain,  is 
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placed  .1  grouped  low,  wide  |m»|s  An  oc  (  asioii.il  one  is  in  basket  design 
hut  they  all  contain  lavendei  pansies  in  shades  of  varyiiiK  intensity, 
plant-*  have  Imtii  massed  at  tin-  base  ,.f  | •  > 1 1 r  poplar  trees  which 

glow  lluough  the  flagstone  tcirace   A  m.it lilr  hieakl.i.t  tcit.ne,   I,d 

oyer  by  an  iron  trellis  covered  with  clematis,  has  innumerahle  pots  of 
dilleienl  shapes  and  matenals  containing  many  kinds  ..f  plants.  And, 
in  othei  parts  ol  the  garden,  ate  other  polled  plants,  .ilways  used  with 
an  eve  to  the  appropriateness  of  their  surroundings. 

In  another  garden,  pots  have  heen  used  with  an  equally  lavish  hand. 
Many  of  these  have  heen  made  ol  i  einent  and  modeled  and  c  arved 
l>\  thru  owner,  generally  with  a  predominating  motif  of  (lowers  and 
fruit.  One  feature  in  this  garden,  as  original  as  it  is  ingenious,  is  the 
incorporation  of  large  terra  cotta  pots  as  part  id  an  iron  fence  whic  h 
marks  off  the  various  levels  of  terraces  and  walks.  The  fence  is  painted 
white  and  has  a  delic  ately  simple  design.  At  various  intervals,  however, 
it  is  broken  to  make-  room  lor  cement  pedestals  whic  h  support  large 
(Hits  ol  a/. tie. is  01  other  (lowering  plants.  The  ends  of  the  fence  have 
heen  carcfulU  spin  and  hent  hac  k  so  as  to  form  four  curving  iron  arms 
which  embrace  each  |*>t  without  touching  it  and  protec  t  it  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  its  being  lifted  out.  There  is  also  a  wall  flank- 
ing the  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  front  door  which  is  topped  by 
cement  |x>ts  continually  filled  with  gaily  blooming  flowers  in  season. 

A  particularly  happy  use  of  potted  plants  is  to  group  them  to  soften 
the  outlines  of  stone  stairs  and  terraces.  Such  high-growing  plants  as 
standard  geraniums  and  heliotrope,  bougainvillea.  and  oleanders  as  well 
.is  countless  others,  |t-nd  themselves  perfectly  to  just  such  treatment.  Or, 
the  color  scheme  of  bed  or  wall  may  be  carried  on  in  places  where  it  is 
not  practical  to  have  the  flowers  actually  in  the  ground.  In  one  informal 
garden,  by  filling  pots  with  yellow,  white,  and  blue  flowers  and  lining 
the  path  with  them  from  driveway  to  front  door,  the  imaginative  owner 
has  prolonged  the  effect  of  a  riot  of  the  same  colors  in  a  broad  wall 
divided  by  steps  and  a  flagstone  path.  Another  gardener  has  softened  the 
edge  of  a  stone  terrace  giving  directly  onto  the  garden  by  putting  rock 
plants  and  potted  plants  side  by  side  along  the  edge.  I  »n  still  another 
place,  large  pots  of  red  geraniums  at  the  four  corners  of  a  swimming 
pool  do  much  to  turn  a  square  piece  of  water  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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Aoove:  Old  Dcllii,  K..1..1,  M  in. u  .  Opposite  page:  Taina  statue  in  the  temple  at  Sravana 
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IT  is  not  necessary  that  all  adventure  be  connected  with  danger 
or  fear.  Beauty  is  a  greater  achievement  than  record-breaking, 
and  the  excitement  of  discovering  a  new  aspect  of  some  familiar 
loveliness  bids  fair  to  rival  the  emotions  connected  with  the  first 
flight  across  an  ocean  or  the  first  exploration  of  an  unknown  land. 

For  instance,  however  intimate  we  may  be  with  the  history  of 
Buddha,  however  familiar  with  Heuen-Tsiang's  seventh  century 
account  of  his  journey  to  Gaya,  there  is  likely  to  come  a  moment 
when  the  temple  built  on  the  scene  of  Gautama's  "Great  Renuncia- 
tion" appears  as  something  entirely  original  and  unexpected. 

I  arrived  there  one  evening  with  a  thunderstorm  gathering.  The 
traveler  who  shared  my  gharry  had  been  quoting  the  Chinese  pil- 
grim's tale  of  the  Bodhisattva  sharing  his  cave  with  a  dragon  who 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  it  prayed  "If  you  must  go, 
leave  me  your  shadow."  with  the  result  that  long  after  the  Holy 
Man  had  departed,  his  shadow  stayed  to  comfort  the  lonely  beast. 

In  the  middle  of  the  story  the  pyramidal  pile  appeared  suddenly 
against  a  sky  rent  by  lightning.  Momentarily,  it  seemed  to  be  part 
of  the  cloud  formation.  The  intricate  carving  fused  with  the  shadows 
racing  across  the  earth.  The  great  stupa  became  the  center  and  the 


focussing  point  of  the  storm.  In  such  a  setting  I  could  well  imagine 
Budh-Gaya  unique  among  Indian  temples,  since  it  is  a  copy  of  a 
nine-storied  Vihara.  It  is  attributed  to  Amarah  the  Brahmin  who 
in  the  sixth  century  rebuilt  Asoka's  more  ancient  monument,  as  the 
"Asylum  of  Mind  and  Memory,"  goal  of  countless  pilgrims  for  close 
upon  two  thousand  four  hundred  years. 

Certainly  the  Gayawals,  Brahmin  priests  and  beggars  who  promise 
immortality  to  the  sinner  or  the  saint  with  a  fervor  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  gold  he  offers,  did  something  to  destroy  the  illu- 
sion, but  for  a  space  I  saw  Budh-Gaya  immovable  and  eternal  as  the 
Buddha  himself — "seated  cross-legged,  as  if  welded  with  a  hundred 
thunderbolts,  while  Mara  came  against  him  mounted  on  his  elephant 
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named  Clirt  with  Mountains  that  was 
250  leagues  in  height  and  with  a  mighty 
host,  hurled  against  him  great  mountains 
that  changed  .is  t ht* y  reached  his  presence 
into  bouquets  of  heavenly  (lowers  so  that 
the  mighty  elephant  fell  down  on  his 
knees  t,.  worship,  shaking  the  earth." 

Agra  I  found  divided  into  thOM  who 
never  looked  at  the  Taj  Mahal,  who  were 
in  fact  incapable  of  seeing  it  except  as 
a  hunker  just  off  the  golf  course,  and 
those  to  whom  it  was  a  personal  pos- 
session. The  latter  continually  disagreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  merits 
of  their  peculiar  perspectives,  for  each 
owned,  as  it  were,  a  different  view  and 
with  it  a  different  conception  of  the 
monument  raised  by  a  king  in  honor  of 
his  dead  wife  and  of  his  own  passion 
for  building.  For  Shah  Jehan  must  have 
loved  masonry  and  marble  more  than 
women.  Surely  he  forgot  Mumtaz  Mahal 
in  the  glory  of  the  tomb  in  which  he  fore- 
shadowed his  own,  since  he'd  intended  to 
bridge  the  river  and  erect  a  duplicate 
mausoleum  of  black  marble  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  Taj  is  blatant  and  magnifi- 
cent as  indeed  is  all  marble,  blinding 
white  against  an  Indian  sky,  suitably  sur- 
rounded by  fountains,  tropical  vegetation, 
and  blood  red  sandstone.  It  is  also,  I  dare 
to  suggest,  architecturally  false,  for  the 
minarets  are  too  thin,  too  reminiscent  of 
factory  chimneys,  and  the  dome  per- 
chance too  heavy.  But  there  is  a  moment, 
between  sunset  and  dusk,  when  the  lat- 
ticework within  the  tomb  becomes  a  veil 
through  which  one  can  see  into  the  past. 
If,  at  that  moment,  a  cloaked  figure  hap- 
pens to  be  standing,  immobile  and  fea- 
tureless, beside  the  sarcophagus,  imagina- 
tion runs  wild.  The  ghost  of  Xur  Jahan 
(light  of  the  world),  wife  of  Jahangir 
and  to  a  great  extent  architect  of  his 


Forbidden  road  to  Samarkand;  left,  top  to  bottom: 
Mosque  of  Ali  at  Marzari  Sherif,  Afghanistan;  tbe 
Registan  Square  above  tbe  flat  roofs  of  old  Sam- 
arkand; Kabul  bazaar;  valley  in  tbe  Hindu  Kusb 
where  the  road"  is  the  river  bed ;  a  photographer 
in  the  center  of  a  crowd  in  an  Afghan  village 


empire,  may  even  walk  with  that  of  Aurungzeb,  last 
of  the  great  Moguls  who  by  his  fanaticism  destroyed 
the  work  of  his  ancestors  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
dissolution  of  Akbar's  heritage. 

Udaipur  has  so  often  been  described  as  Venice, 
but  it  is  far  more  savage.  The  palace  is  piled  up 
upon  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses.  As  a  vast  and 
unbroken  cliff,  it  rears  above  the  town.  Below  it, 
even  the  temple  of  Jaggar,  most  elaborately  carved 
with  every  stage  of  creation — beasts,  men,  and  gods 
—dwindles  into  the  insignificance  of  a  pattern.  The 
loom  is  the  earth  itself.  From  the  palace  towers  I 
saw  city  and  jungle  stretched  like  tapestry  and  I 
could  follow  the  threads — street  and  river,  the 
darker  stitches  that  were  trees  and  the  bright  con- 
fusion of  figures — until  the  design  was  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  space. 

For  relief  I  turned  to  the  lake  and  the  stiff  marble 
elephants  so  fantastically  saluting — with  trunks 
uplifted — the  greatest  and  most  generous  of  the 
Rajputs  who  gave  shelter  on  his  island  palaces  to 
fugitives  from  the  Mutiny.  And  I  thought  of  the 
rare  Indian  lakes  as  recompense  for  the  plains, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of 
wedded  sky  and  sand  except  a  feathering  of  bush 
that  never  comes  any  nearer.  One  sees  it  always 
on  the  horizon.  It  marches  with  one  as  a  shadow, 
but  one  never  reaches  it. 

Delhi  is  the  court  of  history.  Viceroy  and  Maha- 
rajah may  take  the  place  of  ushers,  but  to  live 
there  in  spiritual  comfort,  one  must  be  familiar 
with  the  Graeco-Bactrians,  Kushans,  Scythians, 
Turks,  Pathans,  and  Moguls  who  successively  made 
their  way  along  the  imperial  road  south  and  south- 
east from  Central  Asia. 

Seven  times  has  Delhi  been  a  capital  and  of  seven 
different  conquerors.  The  eighth  city,  built  by 
Lutyens  within  sight  of  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Indraprat,  stronghold  of  Humayun  and  of  the 
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Purana  Kila,  the  old  fort,  is  satisfactorily  red.  That  is  the  general  impression, 
though  from  the  rose  red  sands  and  the  almost  vermilion  walls  rise  tiers  of  warm 
sandstone  that  is  neither  cream  nor  gold.  And  this  newest  Delhi  has  a  lovely 
appearance  of  immunity  and  isolation  until  one  sees  it  from  the  air,  when  it 
sinks  into  the  proper  perspective  of  yet  another  ornament  upon  the  breast  of 
India,  yet  another  city  upon  the  land  which  has  buried  the  capitals  of  nations, 
the  bones  and  blood  of  races  whose  history  has  been  forgotten  with  their  names. 

The  enchantment  of  Delhi  lies  outside  the  battlements  and  the  markets.  In 
the  early  morning  I  rode  across  earth  fecund  with  memory.  The  jungle  encroached 
upon  the  tombs  and  palaces  of  kings.  On  this  same  ground  the  hideous  Timur 
who  wept  when  by  accident  he  saw  his  reflection  in  the  glass,  conquered  the 
armies  of  Tughlaq.  Southward,  tower  the  five  stories  of  the  red  sandstone  Kutb 
built  about  1200  A.D.  by  the  founder  of  the  famous  "Slave  Dynasty,"  Kutb  ed 
Din.  Beyond  lie  the  ramparts  of  the  first  Mogul  city  and  all  these  belong  to 
history.  Their  origin  is  known.  So  is  their  fate. 

But  suddenly — and  gratefully — I  came,  at  full  gallop,  to  a  graceful,  gracious 
ruin  known  as  Hauz  Khas  about  which  little  seemed  to  be  definitely  known.  It 
had  been,  suggested  my  companion,  the  country  dwelling  of  a  merchant.  An 
emperor  had  sported  with  his  concubines  in  what  had  once  been  a  swimming  pool 
and  was  now  a  yard  wherein  thin  cows  meditated  without  much  hope  of  grazing. 
So  I  could  pause  under  the  colonnade  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  sheltered 
from  too  fierce  a  sun  the  favorites  of  a  Mogul  despot,  while  I  thought  of  other 
discreet  and  neighboring  buildings,  Teen  Burj — those  splendid  twin  mausoleums 
— Safdar  Jang  (commemorating  a  king  without  a  story),  and  fourteenth  century 
Siri  built — for  what  whim  or  reason — by  Ala-ud-Din  who  already  had  a  number 
of  capitols  at  his  disposal.  All  of  these  very  human  ruins  have  contrived  after 
the  manner  of  men  and  women  to  preserve  some  measure  of  secrecy  concerning 
their  pasts — romance,  happiness,  tragedy — who  knows? 

Northwest  to  Lahore,  and  here  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  for, 
according  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Loh,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Rama  (hero 
of  the  Hindu  epic  the  Ramayana)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Hydraotes.  In  turn,  Lahore  has  been  a  capital  of  Rejputs,  Tartars,  Moguls, 
and  Sikhs,  and  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  known  in  England  as  Akbar's 
citadel.  Today  the  fort,  admirably  restored,  can  be  regarded  as  a  record  of 

Mogul  domestic  history,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding ruler  built  himself,  within  its 
walls,  the  kind  of  palace  which  suited  his 
temperament  and  his  ideas  of  progress 
or  of  pomp.  But  for  me  the  most  charm- 
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uopuram  of  tKe  Tamkulceskwara  temple  at  Srir- 
angam  and.  atove,  a  close-up  of  tke  detail  on  tke 
temple.    At  rigkt:  A  street  scene   in  Peskawar 


ing  things  about  this  great  maze  of  masonry  and  marble  are  the  Hathi  Paon  gate,  which  the 
princesses  used  when  they  took  the  air  on  elephant-back,  and  a  series  of  fantastic  little  win- 
dows, carved  and  latticed,  too  small  to  take  seriously,  that  jut  out  of  a  primrose  wall  under  a 
frieze  of  capering  beasts.  It  is  so  easy  to  imagine  the  lady  of  a  Persian  miniature,  glancing — 
with  difficulty — out  of  such  a  window  at  the  life  from  which  she  would  always  be  remote. 

Xo  kaleidoscope  of  India  could  be  complete  without  a  glimpse  of  the  northwest  frontier 
where  two  famous  roads  lead  to  Afghanistan  by  way  of  the  Khyber,  and  to  Chitral  through  the 
Swat  Valley  and  the  pass  of  Malakand. 

Here  is  our  longest  foreign  frontier.  For  800  miles  the  Afghan  borders  march  with  those  of 
India,  but  between  them  lies  a  belt  of  unadministered  territory,  averaging  fifty  miles  in  breadth 
and  inhabited  by  240,000  free  tribesmen.  From  among  these  Mahsuds,  Wazirs,  Mohmands, 
Afridis,  come  the  raiding  parties,  who  every  few  years  or  so  attack  the  new  roads,  that  are 
the  signposts  of  Britain's  "Forward  Policy"  and  the  fingers  of  civilization  pointing  towards  the 
center  of  the  tribal  belt.  The  frontier  hills  are  poor.  The  fertile  plains  round  Peshawar  have 
always  provided  loot  for  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains  and  the  Pathans  see  no  reason  why  so 
profitable  a  trade  should  cease.  So,  in  spite  of  a  growing  sophistication  due  to  roads,  motor- 
lorries,  gramophones,  attempts  at  intensive  agriculture  and  the  local  broadcasting,  by  means  of 
which  isolated  villages  hear  lectures  on  hygiene,  stock-breeding,  and  the  disadvantages  of  un- 
necessary murder,  the  tribes — when  they  feel  like  "a  week-end  war" — come  down  in  large 
numbers  through  the  passes  that  must  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  by  the  great  Moslem,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  by  the  Gupta,  and  the  Mogul  Kings. 
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THE  New  Collection  from 
London  is  distinguished 
for  many  beautiful  and  un- 
usual examples.  Included  are 
several  18th  Century  mirrors 
(three  being  in  pairs)  :  a 
rare  Queen  Anne  walnut  sec- 
retaire with  double  hooded 
top:  three  fine  Pedestal 
Desks:  a  pair  of  Satinwood 
Whatnots:  several  impor- 
tant mahogany  Breakfront 
Cabinets,  also  an  interesting 
Collection  of  18th  Century 
birds  in  Pottery  and 
Porcelain. 

In  the  May  issue  the  rare  Queen 
Anne  Secretaire  in  Walnut,  men- 
tioned  above    will    be  illustrated. 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 


An  important  pair  of  Adam  wood  and  gilt  mirrors  decorated  with  carvings  of 
refined  classical  distinction.  These  are  rare  examples  in  excellent  condition;  1780-1790 
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^Jfereforcl  on  (Colonial 

THE  Hereford  pattern  on  our  Colonial 
snape  is  a  beautiful  example  of  tne  INeo* 
classic  trend  wnich  is  so  strongly  appre* 
ciated  among  people  of  good  taste.  The 
warmtn  of  tne  decoration  is  subdued  in 
keeping  witn  tne  character  of  tne  design 
and  adds  a  note  of  distinction  to  tne  table 
setting  of  t(»  d  iscriminatincz  nostess. 

Upon  request  tee  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet, 

OF    >V_  MERI  O^v. 
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When  next  you  go  to  Australia 


WILLIAM  Ii.  POWELL 


From  New  Zealand  you  will  go 
to  Australia.  That  is,  if  you 
are  on  one  of  our  ships  out  of 
California,  or  on  a  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere World  Cruise.  You  will 
probably  hear  all  sorts  of  conflict- 
ing reports  about  Sydney,  your 
first  port-of-call.  I  had  been  told 
I  should  hate  Australia — the 
people  were  so  rude  and  crude; 
that  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
Sydney  could  not  compare  with 
x\uckland  and  Wellington.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  passengers  on 
my  ship  who  had  been  to  the 
Antipodes  before,  dismissed  New 
Zealand  as  being  a  poor  imitation 
of  Australia.  They  waxed  eloquent 
over  Sydney — "It's  gay,  cosmo- 
politan, a  real  metropolis"  they  en- 
thused. "Wait  until  you  see  the 
Hotel  Australia.  It  has  atmos- 
phere. You  will  think  you  are 
back  in  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria." 

I  am  all  for  the  latter  camp. 
Sydney,  I  found,  is  an  unusually 
charming  city.  From  my  brief  visit 
I  had  the  feeling  that  I  could  live 
there  for  years  and  have  a  very 
good  time.  It  would  be  just  as 
foolish  to  compare  it  with  New 
Zealand  cities  as  to  compare  New 
York  with  Norfolk  or  other  small 
places  in  the  provinces.  Sydney, 
like  other  large  cities  (it  has  over 
1,000,000  population),  has  so 
many  attractions  within  its  gates 
that  one  cannot  adequately  give 
suggestions  for  covering  it  in  a  few 
descriptive  paragraphs. 

You  are  sure  to  do  the  usual 
tripper's  stunts,  such  as  visiting 
the  museum  and  the  modern  war 
memorial  recently  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  There  are 
many  excursions  to  take  in  the 


environs,  such  as  motoring  out  to 
the  beautiful  Blue  Mountains.  Of 
course,  you  will  go  to  the  zoo 
which  will  enchant  you.  Nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  it  is  the  most 
interesting  and  intelligently 
planned  zoo  in  the  world — and  I 
am  not  forgetting  Hamburg. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  excur- 
sions which  will  automatically 
come  your  way,  there  are  some 
special  things  one  ought  to  do  in 
Sydney.  Go  to  the  Bear  Farm  and 
see  the  most  beguiling  animals  you 
ever  held  in  your  arms.  You  can- 
not escape  from  using  "cute"  to 
describe  them.  They  look  just  like 
the  Teddy  Bears  which  used  to  be 
the  rage  during  the  reign  of  Roose- 
velt, the  First.  These  Koala  bears, 
you  will  be  disappointed  to  learn, 
cannot  live  outside  of  Australia. 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing — 
otherwise  every  passenger  would 
be  carrying  arms  full  back  to  the 
ships.  Your  ficst  thought  on  seeing 
them  is  to  bring  one  home  to  your 
youngster,  niece,  nephew,  god- 
child, or  for  your  own  dear  self. 
Unlike  many  animals  you  cannot 
help  fondling,  the  Koala  bears  are 
immaculate.  Not  a  single  flea  dis- 
turbs them.  It  seems  that  the 
eucalyptus  leaves  on  which  they 
live  act  as  a  thorough  disinfectant 
for  them — a  natural  protection. 

At  the  same  farm  you  will  be 
entertained  by  kangaroos,  playing 
around  as  nonchalantly  as  if  they 
were  out  in  their  native  bush.  In- 
cidentally, "bush"  is  used  by  the 
Australians  to  describe  almost  any 
country  covered  by  forest,  woods, 
or  underbrush  such  as  you  find  on 
the  English  moors.  So  "out  in  the 
bush"  means  out  in  the  country. 


Australian  Rational  Travel  Association 


An  angler  with  a  couple  of  choice  specimens  on 
the  opening  Jay  of  the  Victorian  trout  fish  ing  season 
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Public  Sale 

JWay  /o  to  15  Inclusive  •  TAorninQs  and  Ajkrnoons 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 
RUGS  AND  OTHER  ART  PROPERTY 
THE  COLLECTION  OF 

Cjcjicvieve  Qarvan  Brady 

ON   THE   PREMISES  AT  "INISFADA" 
MANHASSET,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Against  the  background  of  the  richly  carved  and 
paneled  seventy-foot  Great  Hall  and  throughout 
the  eighty-seven  rooms  of  the  Tudor- 
Elizabethan  mansion  in  the  Nicholas  F.  Brady 
country  estate  on  Long  Island,  Mrs  Brady's 
collection  as  it  has  been  there  contained 
for  many  years  will  be  dispersed  at  auction- 
The  collection  embraces  rare  and  valuable 
English  oak,  walnut,  and  mahogany  furniture  of 
the  Jacobean,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne 
and  Georgian  periods;  French  and  Flemish 
Renaissance  sculptured  walnut  cabinets  and 
other  pieces  of  the  Francis  I  and  Henry  II  peri- 
ods; the  magnificent  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
tapestries;  antique  rugs,  with  the  famous  16th 
century  thirty-six  foot  Ispahan  and  a  North 
Persian  palmette  carpet  of  scarlet  ground  leading 
in  interest.  The  boiseries  and  mantels  of  the 
Georgian  paneled  pine  dining  room,  the  Regence 


carved  oak  bedroom,  the  Adam  painted  salon, 
and  the  drawing  room,  with  the  original 
Angelica  Kauffmann  painted  panels,  constitute 
another  cardinal  feature. 

Choice  objects  of  decoration  contribute 
further  range  and  importance  to  the  sale;  these 
include  Chinese  porcelains  of  the  Ming  and 
K'ang-hsi  periods,  12th  to  14th  century  Rhages 
and  Sultanabad  pottery,  Staffordshire  silver  resist 
lustre,  Chelsea  and  Bow  figures,  a  gold  lustre 
service,  sporting  prints,  paintings,  and  drawings. 
A  large  assemblage  of  exquisite  Spode,  Wedg- 
wood, Coalport,  and  Minton  table  china  (a 
particularly  favored  collecting  field  of  Mrs 
Brady's),  fine  English  crystal  table  glass,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  choice  table  and  other  linens 
increase  the  value  of  the  collection  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  notable  private 
collections  in  the  country. 


Exhibition  j\lay  6tb  to  9tb  on  the  Premises  Prior  to  Sale:  Admission  50i.  Proceeds  from  Exhibition 
Clhii tje  to  be  apportioned  among  Qirl  Scouts  federation  of  Qreater  T^ew  york,  Nassau  Hospital, 
Mneola,  L.  3.,  and  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  City  Hospital,  Welfare  Island,  New  york. 

Admission  to  Sale  by  Card  only  Attendance  limited  to  capacity  of  premises 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Two  Dollars 

EXHIBITION   AND   SALE   UNDER   MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON  GALLERIES  ■  INC 


30  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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evo>duuf  on  the 

NEWCOMERS 

All  the  newcomers  to  The  Homestead,  these  spring 
days,  aren't  human  beings.  Maybe  (it  seems  reason- 
able, to  us,  anyway)  there  are  many  readers  of  Country 
Life  who'll  like  a  wee  report  on  some  of  them. 

We've  just  counted  eight  newly-arrived  colts,  four 
of  them  of  the  pure  thoroughbred  strain.  And  you'll 
find,  if  you  want  to  look  them  up,  400  lambs,  115 
calves  and  some  6,000  baby  chicks — who  arrive,  these 
chicken-people,  from  the  hatcheries  in  crowds  ot 
600  to  700. 

All  that  says,  of  course,  that  it's  springtime  at  The 
Homestead.  And  that  ought  to  be  worth  mentioning 
to  readers  of  Country  Life,  for  so  many  of  you  look 
forward  to  it  all  the  winter  long. 

And  we're  ready  for  you — The  Homestead  and  its 
personnel  are,  so  are  the  golf  courses,  the  trails,  the 
tennis  courts.  Have  you  told  us,  yet,  when  you're 
coming? 


That  last  is  a  quite-serious  question.  For  this  year,  more  than  in  any  spring 
season  for  several  years,  it's  wise  to  have  your  rooms  booked,  and  protected, 
just  as  soon  as  you  know  when  you're  coming.  We  expect  to  have  everybody 
satisfied  and  happy — which  are  the  two  specialties  that  keep  The  Homestead 
what  it  is;  but  in  this  one  regard  we  have  to,  naturally,  look  to  our  guests  for  the 
dates  we  can't  otherwise  get. 


Homestead 


OCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


At  the  animal  farm  near  Sydney 
you  will  see  probably  for  the  first 
time — the  phenomenon  of  the 
mother  kangaroos  with  their  amaz- 
ingly convenient  pouches  for 
carrying  their  babies.  There  have 
been  so  many  jokes  written  and 
drawn  about  kangaroo  pouches,  I 
had  rather  a  shock  when  I  dis- 
covered this  unique  baby  carriage 
of  Mother  Nature  was  a  reality. 

When  you  go  to  see  the  Koala 
bears  and  kangaroos — it  is  about 
an  hour  by  motor — stop  at  the  tea 
house  next  to  the  entrance.  It  is 
a  charming  little  place  which  re- 
minds you  of  an  English  wayside 
inn.  A  nice  old  lady  runs  it  and 
before  she  goes  away  to  get  the 
hot  scones,  she  will  urge,  you  to 
wander  out  in  the  garden  which 
she  has  planted  herself  and  of 
which  she  is  very  proud. 

Now  for  that  important  subject 
of  where  and  what  to  eat  in  Syd- 
ney. First  of  all,  sea  food.  Lobsters 
are  as  tender  as  I  have  ever  en- 
countered, with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  those  in  Chile.  They  are 
especially  good  as  broiled  in  the 
grill  room  of  the  Hotel  'Australia, 
which  hostelry,  by  the  way,  lived 
up  to  the  picture  painted  of  it. 
It  does  remind  you  of  the  old 
Waldorf.  If  you  are  old  enough, 
your  mind  will  go  back  to  the  days 
when  you  used  to  see  Diamond 
Jim  Brady,  Lillian  Russell,  and 
the  belles  from  the  Floradora  sex- 
tette having  their  champagne  in 
that  corner  room  where  the  Em- 
pire State  building  now  towers. 


It  is  the  oysters  which  will 
probably  make  the  most  lasting 
impression  on  your  palate.  They 
are  small,  succulent  little  fellows, 
with  a  flavor  of  their  own.  One 
can  eat  them  all  the  year  round 
so  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
treat  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
year  you  visit  Australia.  These 
oysters  are  exceptionally  rich  and 
nourishing.  So  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  ordering  more  than  half 
a  dozen,  just  because  they  look 
small.  There  is  a  special  sauce 
which  is  invariably  served  with 
oyster  cocktails  in  Sydney.  You 
will  be  surprised — perhaps  alarmed 
— to  find  that  the  red  mixture  you 
are  used  to  seeing  in  your  cock- 
tail glass  is,  in  Sydney,  crowned 
by  a  dab  of  thick  cream.  It  seems 
wild  but  it  really  is  delicious. 
Sometimes  instead  of  catsup,  or 
chili  sauce  as  the  base,  thick  to- 
mato soup  as  it  comes  from  the 
can,  is  employed.  The  cream  isn't 
whipped,  merely  thickened.  In- 
stead of  using  lemons  to  squeeze 
on  the  oysters,  limes  are  apt  to 
be  substituted.  You  might  experi- 
ment with  "Oyster  cocktail  a  la 
Sydney,"  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  watch  your  guests  register 
complete  surprise. 

I  have  often  discovered  in  a 
strange  town  if  you  happen  on  a 
bright  taxi  driver — one  who  knows 
his  city— that  such  a  fellow  can 
be  a  godsend  in  tracking  down 
places  off  the  beaten  path.  The 
concierge  or  head  porter  at  your 
{Continued  on  page  81) 


Oaldands  Hunt  Club,  Melbourne.  Hounds  practising  at  Sherwood. 
Air.  Harry  Daniels,  Junior,  is  calling  them  up  with  his  hunting  horn 


Australian  Press  Bureau,  Los  Angeles 


The  Melbourne  Cup,  one  of  the  great  horse  racing 
events  of  the  world,  held  at  the  Flemington  Racecourse 


ON  EVKKY  IMPORTANT  OCCASION... 


EASTER  SUNDAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  occasions  which  bring  out  America's  most  socially  prominent  fam- 
ilies always  bring  out  more  large  Packards  than  any  other  fine  car.  This 
is  a  striking  reflection  of  the  fact  revealed  by  most  recent  sales  figures — 
that  of  every  100  large  fine  cars  being  sold  in  America,  44  are  Packards. 


PACKARL.SOCIALLY,  AMERICAS  MST  MOTOR  CAR 

:  *  THE  TWELVE  *  THE  SUPER •  EIGHT  * 

ASK     THE     MAN     WHO     OWNS     0  N  i 


COUNTHY   LI  IT 


Sporting  dogs,  working  clogs,  terriers  and  toys  — discussions  of  respective  merits  go  on  without  end.  But  on  one 
thing  all  real  dog-lovers  agree.  A  kennel  must  house  one  of  the  105  listed  purehred  varieties  and  each  dog 
must  be  judged  by  American  Kennel  Club  standards.  And  so  it  goes  with  sportsmen  in  all  they  do.  Theirs  must 
be  a  purebred  kind  of  correctness  in  everything.  Tt  is  natural  that  so  many  men  of  this  kind— who  insist  on  high- 
est standards  in  what  they  own,  in  what  they  do,  in  what  they  wear — turn  to  Brooks  Brothers  for  their  clothes. 


BROOKS    BROTHERS'  TRAVELLING   REPRESENTATIVES  ARE   NOW  VISITING    FIFTY-ONE  CITIES  ALL  OVER  THE  UNITED  STATES 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY- FOURTH  ST.  -  NEW  YORK 

NEWBURY  COR.  BERKELEY  STREET  •  BOSTON 
NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


In  that  great  nature  study  "Birds  of  America"  there  are  435  hand-colored  plates,  and  1,065  life- 
sized  figures  of  489  distinct  species  of  birds  in  native  haunts — each  one  of  which  is  signed... 


FULL 
,     100  PROOF 


rriO  some  men  through  native  ability 
and  tireless  energy  is  givenknowledge 
of  their  craft  that  exceeds  all  others. 

Such  a  man  was  Audubon.  He  knew 
bird  life  and  portrayed  it  with  accuracy 
and  beauty  —  and  proud  of  his  work  he 
signed  his  name. 

Such  a  man  also  was  Colonel  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky.  He  knew 
whiskey  and  made  it  with  con- 
summate skill.  Then  he  signed  it 
with  a  flourish— "E.^H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
&  Sons." 


You  will  find  that  name  on  every  bottle 
of  Old  Taylor  whiskey  today  —  it  is 
proof  of  true  bourbon  at  its  bottled  in 
bond  best. 

That  you  may  know  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  fine  whiskey,  we  suggest 
you  try  this  whiskey  at  the  bar.  Old 
Taylor  is  what  you  ask  for. 


OLD  TAYLOR 

STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY-FUU  100  PROOF 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION 


VOUt  OUIOf  TO 


OOOO  UOUOIS 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation 
New  York 


April.  1987 
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at  its  Lest 


Everything  about  Chevrolet  for  1957,  from  its  Diamond  Crown 
Radiator  to  its  modern  tail  lamp,  and  from  its  Turret  Top  to  its 
Stylcrest  Wheels,  tells  you  that  here  is  far  greater  beauty  than  you 
will  ordinarily  find  in  a  motor  car.  Here  is  beauty  at  its  best!  Nor 
is  that  all.  A  few  moments  at  the  wheel  of  this  new  Chevrolet 
will  convince  you  that  there  is  as  much  beauty  in  the  way  it 
rides  and  drives  and  performs  as  there  is  in  its  general  appearance. 
The  whole  truth  is  that  the  complete  car,  completely  new,  is  designed, 
engineered  and  built  to  give  you  complete  motoring  satisfaction 
at  lower  cost  than  you  can  possibly  obtain  it  anywhere  else. 

CHEVROLET    MOTOR  DIVISION 
General    Maters    Sales  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


THE  COMPLETE  CAR  •  COMPLETELY  NEW 


A series  of  plates  which  will  individualize  your  table 
settings  are  especially  interesting  to  the  sports  lover. 
The  first  (left  to  right)  has  a  bird  motif  and  is  from  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Co.  Both  cups  and  saucers  with  hunt  scenes  and 
the  plate  second  from  left  are  from  Arden  Studios.  Then  come 
two  hunt  scenes,  one  Spode,  and  an  import,  painted  snipe, 
from  R.  H.  Macy.  The  plate  at  right  is  from  Arden  Studios. 
For  the  entrance  to  your  country  estate,  interesting  old  car- 
riage lamps  can  be  found  at  Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  Pictured 
in  the  center  is  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid  satinwood  china  cabinet 
shown  with  Copenhagen  and  other  porcelain  figures.  The  chair 
is  one  of  a  set  of  eight  of  carved  mahogany  and  needlepoint 
by  Chippendale  both  from  the  Genevieve  Garvan  Brady  col- 
lection. The  mahogany  wig  stand  above  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  Chippendale  carving — this  also  from  the  Brady  collection. 
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ll  Q  n  -  •'    ■  I     It  t'  11  II  t  I  I  II  I     l>  ■! 


»M  MIIM>H\    WKM  V.   \K»  MMIK 


trl,-|.li..n.  w  Ivkanhan  I4MQ 


\-k  |  French  gentlewoman  how  to  assure  her  family  luxurious  sleep. 
She  will  answer  .  .  as  have  her  forhcarH  for  gcncratioriH  .  .  a  mattroHH  of 
>oli  l.niili-*  wool.  Ask  your  grandmother.  Sin-  will  reply:  a  hair  rnattreHH. 
A-k  your  mother.  She  will  say:  a  Beautyrest.  These  three  approved 
anil  tested  formulas  for  sleep  luxury  .  .  lamhs'  wool,  petal-soft  to  your 
toiieh  .  .  South  American  hair,  cool,  resilient,  lijzht  .  .  and  the  miraele  of 
cushioned  sleep,  perfected  only  in  a  Heautyrest,  you  may  have  today, 
combined,  in  a  Simmons  REPOS  DE  Ll  XE.  Sniiu  covered.  Custom-built, 
as  -oil  or  firm  ;i>  \ou  desire.  Truly,  the  world's  most  luxurious  sleep  .  . 
KEPOS  l)i;  1,1  \K.  >  KM). 
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jffiSEfctl  Skeet  Traps 
Let  You  Concentrate 
On  the  Target ! 


FIRST  sight  of  the  speeding  target  as  it  leaves  the  trap 
house  is  the  signal  to  start  your  gun  into  action  . . . 
It  is  at  this  instant  that  the  quiet  operation  of  Western 
Master  Skeet  Traps  is  appreciated. .  . .  There  is  no  an- 
noying trap  noise. .  . .  Your  mind  is  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  target! 

Western  Master  Skeet  Traps  are  so  finely  engineered,  so 
dependable  in  operation,  they  provide  freedom  from 
trap  trouble  and  disconcerting  delays.  Their  simplicity 
and  ruggedness  insure  maximum  operating  economy. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Western  mechanical 
SKEETIMER  you  enjoy  sportier  shooting,  at  regulation 
targets,  by  releasing  the  targets  at  varying  intervals  up 
to  three  seconds.  If  desired,  the  targets  can  be  released 
instantaneously,  or  with  maximum  or  any  intermediate 
delay.  No  wiring.  No  electricity. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Western  Trap  and  Skeet  Equip- 
ment Manual.  It  describes  the  many  advantages  of  West- 
ern Traps  — the  Western  SKEETIMER— Western  White 
Flyer  Targets — and  the  special  Western  Xpert  Skeet  load. 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Dept.  D-93,  East  Alton,  111. 


MASTER  SKEET  TRAPS 


Western  White 
Flyer  Targets 


Western  Master 
Skeet  Traps 


Western  Xpert 
Skeet  Shells 


Western  Mechanical 
Skeetimer  Unit 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 
Please  mail  a  copy  of  the  Western  Trap  and  Skeet  Equipment  Manual  which  describes 
Western  Master  Skeet  Traps,  tells  how  to  lay  out  a  Skeet  field  and  gives  much  additional 
helpful  information  about  the  sport. 


Name  

Address  

Post  Office  State . 


Wh  en  next  you  go 
to  Australia 

{Continued  from  page  82) 

up-to-date  and  alert  in  catering 
to  tourists.  Before  reaching  port, 
tourists  on  incoming  ships  find  in 
their  cabins  letters  and  brochures 
from  the  leading  shops.  They  in- 
form you  that  they  are  ready  to 
offer  such  welcome  services  as 
sending  representatives  to  the  ship 
who  will  collect  from  your  steward 
garments  that  need  to  be  dry- 
cleaned  and  return  them  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Some  shops  offer  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent  on  all  im- 
ported articles.  Also,  they  will 
make  clothes,  tailored  to  measure, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  I  found 
the  barber  shops  in  these  stores 
were  excellent  and  equally  favor- 
able reports  came  from  the  women 
who  had  patronized  several  of 
the  beauty  parlors. 

The  department  stores  make  a 
feature  of  restaurants  and  tea 
rooms,  invariably  located  on  the 
top  floors.  Before  I  go  any  further, 
let  me  give  you  the  names  of  the 
particular  shops  I  ha\>e  in  mind. 
In  Auckland,  Milne  and  Choice. 
In  Wellington,  a  place  known 
simply  as  D.  I.  C.  In  Sydney, 
David  Jones.  The  roof  restaurant 
at  David  Jones'  is  simply  amaz- 
ing. It  is  reached  not  by  one,  but 
two,  express  lifts.  It  occupies  the 
entire  top  floor  and  is  divided  into 
sections,  one  for  snacks  or  light 
lunches  and  the  other  for  "course" 
meals.  The  place  reminded  me  of 
Schrafft's  in  New  York  and  the 
cooking,  too,  is  of  the  same  good 
quality  and  served  invitingly.  I 
had  an  excellent  lunch  for  three 
shillings — curried  lobster  and  rice, 
chutney  jam,  and  a  crisp  salad 
with  cheese  and  beer.  In  Welling- 
ton, the  D.  I.  C.  did  a  rush  busi- 
ness in  turning  out  specially 
tailored  sport  outfits  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  cruise  ship.  And  it  was 
the  male  of  the  species  who,  like 
the  birds  of  the  air,  had  the  gay- 
est colors.  After  Wellington,  the 
ensembles  which  appeared  on 
deck  were  wilder  than  lots  of  the 
color  schemes  seen  in  the  cannibal 
isles.  One  man  had  an  entire  out- 
fit— all  of  American  Beauty!  (polo 
shirt,  shorts,  and  beret).  Another 
appeared  in  a  little  "number"  con- 
sisting of  a  canary  yellow  shirt 
and  sailor  trousers  of  henna 
rivaling  an  artist's  palette. 

Some  theories 
on  snooting 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

is  practice  at  a  barrel  rolling  down 
the  hillside,  shooting  from  above 
and  below  and  the  side.  When  one 
can  hit  this  bouncing  target  at 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards, 
most  of  the  time  he  is  a  far  better 
shot  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
on  game  than  any  target  shooter 
that  won  a  cup  at  Camp  Perry. 
One  very  common  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  for 
the  beginner  is  to  pick  one  out 
that  is  too  light.  The  weapon 
selected  should  be  of  such  weight 


that  the  recoil  will  be  largely 
absorbed  in  the  gun  and  not 
against  the  shooter's  shoulder. 
The  big  game  hunter  who  is 
passed  middle  age  and  getting 
soft,  or  the  wife  or  daughter  that 
he  is  taking  with  him  need  not  be 
seriously  overtaxed  by  a  heavy 
rifle;  they  will  inevitably  be  ac- 
companied by  a  guide  who  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  relieve  them  of 
this  weight  most  of  the  time  and 
be  handy  with  it  when  the 
emergency  arrives.  With  such  a 
rifle,  one  can  shoot  steadily  in  the 
wind,  can  hold  more  steadily  when 
breathing  hard,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  same  discomfort  from  recoil. 
And  as  to  shotguns  for  trap  or 
goose  shooting,  or  duck  shooting, 
where  one  sits  in  a  blind  or  a  boat 
most  of  the  time,  the  same  is 
equally  true. 

In  shooting,  whether  with  the 
rifle  or  shotgun,  the  necessity  for 
superlative  eyesight,  or  nerves 
steady  as  rock,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  One  of  the  greatest 
pistol  shots  I  have  ever  known,  a 
man  who  at  one  time  was  a  na- 
tional champion,  had  such  un- 
steady nerves  that  he  never 
attempted  to  hold  upon  the  mark 
at  which  he  was  firing.  His  arm 
swung  like  a  pendulum  slowly 
across  the  target  and  as  the  sight 
came  in  line  with  the  bull,  he  let 
off  the  shot  at  the  right  moment. 
It  is  proper  timing  and  stance 
which  is  largely  accountable  for 
the  good  shooting  which  most 
people  attribute  to  steady  nerves. 
Probably  that  great  coach  and 
gunmaker,  Robert  Churchill  of 
London,  has  done  more  to  im- 
prove shotgun  shooting  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  by  teach- 
ing shooters  to  fire  with  their  feet 
in  the  right  position,  rather  than 
to  concentrate  on  their  aim — has 
done  more  to  produce  good  shots 
abroad  than  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual. Some  of  the  best  wild 
fowlers  I  have  known  are  men 
who  could  not  shoot  at  all  without 
heavy  spectacles.  I  remember  one 
grand  old  individual,  a  profes- 
sional gunner  on  Back  Bay,  Vir- 
ginia, who  used  to  sit  in  the  bat- 
tery beside  me,  and  ask  me  to  tell 
him  if  the  ducks  were  coming 
near.  He  couldn't  see  them  until 
the}''  were  within  range,  and  then 
he  told  me  he  only  saw  an  indis- 
tinct blur  in  the  air.  But  the 
deadly  accuracy  with  which  he 
was  consistently  bringing  them 
down  once  they  got  within  his 
range  of  sight,  fuzzy  as  it  was, 
had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
In  proof  of  this  I  had  a  rather 
amusing  experience  this  summer 
shooting  on  the  Black  Water 
with  Mr.  J.  Wentworth  Day,  the 
editor  of  that  well-known  British 
paper  "The  Sporting  and  Dra- 
matic News."  Mr.  Day  is  an  inde- 
fatigable wild  fowler,  and  he 
unfortunately  is  also  extremely 
nearsighted,  so  much  so  that  he  is 
practically  hopeless  without  his 
spectacles.  I  wandered  along  the 
shore  away  from  him,  and  as  the 
day  was  warm  he  decided  to  take 
a  little  plunge.  He  dove  into  the 
water  with  his  glasses  on  his 
{Continued  on  page  108) 


SEE  THE  WONDERFUL 
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NEW  YORK 
406  Boylston  St 
BOSTON 


HERE,  set  to  a  glorious  symphony  of  majestic  mountains  and 
forest,  snowy  peaks  ami  jade-green  lakes,  is  the  stirring 
drama  nl  the  ( ianadian  Rockies!  Trail  riders  and  "Mounties",  Swiss 
guides.  ( lowboys  and  Indian  pageantry  ....  And  poised  mile-high  iti 
this  Alpine  Wonderland  is  Han //'  Springs  Hotel  —  a  magic  castle, 
regal  in  appointments,  gracious  in  its  hospitality.  Here  all  is  color- 
ful, brilliant,  gay  . . .  Smart,  world-traveled  people — bridge  parties, 
soirees,  dancing  and  concert  imi-ir.  Its  outdoor  activities  include 
golf,  tennis,  swimming  in  warm  sulphur  and  fresh  water  pools, 
trail  riding,  motoring  over  smooth  roads  to  I^ake  Louise  and 
Emerald  Like.  Banff  Springs  Hotel  has  600  choice  rooms  with 
bath;  38  de  luxe  suites — even  the  smallest  suited  for  private  enter- 
tainment. You  will  want  to  stay — not  weeks,  but  for  the  Season. 

Special  tournament*  ami  events:  Calgary  Stampede,  )u\yS-\0;  IndianDays, 
Banff,  July  23-25;  Banff  Golf  Week,  Aug.  23-28...  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Chateau 
Lake  Louise  anil  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  are  open  from  June  12  to  Sept.  13. 

Goe^xJliaM  (Pacific  Ht>t£& 

AlR-CoNDITIONED  standard  sleepers,  diners,  solarium- 
louni;e  cars  on  Canadian  Pacific  transcontinental  trains. 

Low  Round  Trip  Fares  to  Banff,  North  Pacific  Coast, 
California,  Alaska. 

See  local  Travel  Agent  or  Canadian  Pacific  Office  at — 


e  * 


14th  A  N   Y.  Ave.  N.  W.  22CoortSt. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  BUFFALO 
ir>00  Lorast  Street      C.  *  S.  Nat.  Rank  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 

1010  Chester  Ave.        Dixie  Terminal  Rldg. 
CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI 

1231  w»   Blvd.      71  E.  Jackson  Blvd.      418  Locust  Street 

DETROIT  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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Kashmir 

IS  HALFWAY  TO  HEAVEN 

Until  recently,  the  government  allowed  only  200  visitors 
a  year  in  "The  Land  of  Lalla  Rookh."  Now  this  mile-high 
paradise  is  unrestricted.  Three  days  from  either  Bombay 
or  Calcutta,  Kashmir  is  the  favorite  holiday  retreat  from 
May  to  late  October.  Live  in  a  house-boat  on  the  Jhelum, 
and  seek  along  its  cool  banks  the  lovely  Summer  gardens 
of  bygone  Emperors.  For  solitude,  motor  up  the  Lidar 
Valley  and  camp  near  Kalahoi  Peak,  a  rock-tooth  rearing 
17,800  feet  to  the  sky.  For  social  life  there's  golf,  tennis, 
polo  and  hunts  at  Gulmarg.  Go  fishing  at  Sopur  .  .  .  and, 
if  you're  lucky,  you  may  land  a  100-pound  mahseer,  the 
game-fish  of  the  Himalayas. 

Costs  are  so  low  in  Kashmir!  Luxurious  house-boats 
rent  for  $50  to  $75  a  month.  English-speaking  servants 
cost  less  than  $1.50  a  day.  Come  to  India  via  Europe  or 
the  Orient.  Get  full  details  from  Delhi  House,  38  E.  57th 
St.,  New  York  ...  or  the  better  travel  agents. 

CLT      "~  -   ■  "-  -  —   —  1 — ■  —3 

III  STATE  MUDflgS 


Letters  from  an 

l   ^  EAR  RACHEL I 

On  Tuesday  last,  Lady  Norwich 
called  and  asked  us  both  to  tea 
"next  Wednesday  week,"  meaning 
a  week  from  Wednesday.  She  was 
my  first  glimpse  of  "County,"  a 
large  woman  with  large  feet,  a 
large  dog,  and  a  large  walking- 
stick.  I'd  just  been  cleaning  a  spot 
on  my  jumper  with  petrol  and 
smelled  like  a  garage.  So  I  excused 
myself,  calling  John  and  changing 
hastily.  Our  caller  said  she'd  no- 
ticed that  the  To  Let  sign  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  window,  and 
decided  she'd  call  on  "our  new 
arrivals." 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
buzzing  over  like  this,"  she  added 
with  calm  assurance. 

There  was  an  air  of  calm  as- 
surance about  her  Great  Dane,  too. 
He  had  no  inhibitions:  he  bounded 
all  over  the  house,  put  his  fore- 
paws  in  my  lap,  and  panted  like 
a  steam  engine.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments.  What  is  one  >  to  do  in 
such  cases  when  the  owner  of  an 
effusive  beast  makes  no  move  to 
call  him  back  to  manners?  I  had 
to  suffer  his  violent  attentions  for 
ten  minutes,  and  when  his  mistress 
left,  she  probably  put  my  distracted 
manner  down  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  American. 

I  was  certain  she'd  asked  us  to 
tea  only  to  see  whether  I  cut  my 
cake  or  broke  it.  But  John  said  I 
was  lucky  to  have  anybody  call  so 
soon.  What  usually  happens  is  that 
a  stranger  (especially  an  "alien") 
is  left  in  cold  storage  for  about  six 
months.  He  dug  up  an  old  Punch 
and  showed  me  a  cartoon  in  which 
a  county  magnate  at  a  tea-party  is 
saying,  "I  had  thought  of  calling 
on  'em,  but  they've  only  been  in 
the  neighborhood  six  years.  Bit  too 
soon,  isn't  it?" 

As  a  rule,  the  rector  calls  first. 
England  being  a  church-ridden 
country,  your  social  standing  is 
determined  by  your  church  at- 
tendance. If  you're  a  church  mem- 
ber, you're  safe  and  welcome.  If 
not,  you're  Dangerous.  The  rector 
comes  to  "place"  you,  disguising 
his  probings  as  friendly  curiosity, 
and  skilfully  tabulating  your  so- 
cial, political,  and  moral  back- 
ground. But  he  won't  quite  despair 
of  you  if  you're  a  heathen  or,  even 
worse,  a  Bohemian.  He  hopes  to 
see  you  next  Sunday  at  service, 
then  toddles  off  to  confer  with  the 
village  ladies.  In  my  case,  John 
said  he'd  probably  circulate  the 
news  that  I  appear  to  be  nice,  al- 
though American.  The  following 
day,  at  three  o'clock,  a  few  ladies 
would  call  as  ambassadors,  make 
polite  conversation  for  ten  min- 
utes, drop  their  calling  cards  in 
the  hall,  and  leave.  Then  they'd 
discuss  me,  speculate  as  to  why 
we  chose  to  live  in  this  particular 
village  (the  conclusion  may  be  that 
I'm  in  hiding),  and  if  I'm  elected 
the  Right  Sort,  I  may  expect  a 
formal  invitation  to  tea  after  a 
lapse  of  perhaps  five  weeks.  This 
arrives  by  post,  or  is  slipped  into 
the  letter-box  in  our  door,  prefer- 


English  village 


ably  under  the  mantle  of  darkness. 

Thus  begins  my  Social  Career, 
and  it  depends  mostly  on  little 
things,  such  as  not  calling  an  oast- 
house  an  oats-house,  or  knowing 
what  to  do  with  calling  cards.  Do 
you  remember  Monica,  who  settled 
in  the  west  of  England  when  she 
married?  She  told  me  that  some 
time  after,  she  was  greeted  by  a 
perfect  shower  of  cards.  Being 
very  much  of  the  present  genera- 
tion (and  hailing  from  Chicago) 
Monica  was  naturally  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  especially  since  she 
had  no  Emily  Post  to  guide  her. 
So  she  did  nothing  for  two  months, 
after  which  a  human  being  came 
along  and  enlightened  her.  Then 
she  frantically  gathered  up  all  the 
cards,  called  a  cab,  dumped  them 
in  the  driver's  lap,  and  asked  him 
to  stop  at  each  of  the  houses  be- 
longing to  the  owners  thereof. 
Needless  to  say,  not  one  soul  came 
to  call  after  this"crude  and  belated 
round-robin  of  returned  calls. 
Monica  had  violated  the  first  and 
most  important  canon,  for  the 
English  will  forgive  murder,  but 
never  a  breach  of  form! 

Now  John  isn't  much  on  parties, 
and  he  began  steeling  himself  for 
the  ordeal  from  the  moment  her 
ladyship  left.  He'd  begin  the  day 
with  a  groan,  asking  himself  why 
he  should  be  drawn  into  a  blasted 
tea-party,  and  wondering  whether 
he  couldn't  wriggle  out  of  it.  I  was 
firm.  I  couldn't  have  faced  my  first 
tea-party  alone,  and  a  County  one 
at  that.  He  really  has  a  disgrace- 
ful tea-party  record.  Once  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  telegraphed  a  so- 
ciety woman  in  London  that  he 
was  terribly  ill — so  sorry.  He  dis- 
patched the  wire  round  the  corner 
from  her  house,  and  then  met  the 
lady  herself  just  after  sending  it. 
She  never  asked  him  again,  and 
he  always  crowed  at  the  kind  way 
Fate  helped  him  to  Solve  the  In- 
superable Problem. 

Well,  the  day  of  the  tea-party 
dawned  bright  and  fair.  The  Nor- 
wich manor  stood  high  above  the 
village,  which  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect feudal  position  for  a  manor 
— the  village  at  the  manorial  feet. 
I  know  it  was  a  manor  because 
Lady  Norwich  had  told  me  that  a 
recent  acquaintance,  calling  for  the 
first  time,  had  remarked,  "Oh,  but 
my  dear,  I  didn't  know  you  lived 
in  a  manor!"  To  which  my  tart 
hostess  had  replied,  "What  did 
you  think  I  lived  in?  A  dog  ken- 
nel?" There  must  have  been  a  dog 
kennel,  too,  for  besides  the  Great 
Dane,  who  came  galloping  up  to 
us,  four  sniffy  pekes  yapped  at  us  in 
the  huge  Victorian  hall.  By  this 
time  I  was  infected  with  John's 
terror.  A  crackling  butler  showed 
us  into  a  drawing  room  that  might 
have  been  a  china  shop.  It  was 
chock  full  of  bric-a-brac — replicas 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  under  glass, 
goldfish  bowls,  and  an  over- 
whelming display  of  fragile  orna- 
ments. Two  old  ladies — twins — 
with  alert  expressions,  sat  stiffly  on 
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The  NORMANDIE,  world's  largest  snip,  gives 
you  speed  with  safety  .  .  .  not  merely  for  one  record  crossing  under 
ideal  conditions,  but  day  in  and  day  out,  at  every  season  of  the  year. 


Regi'lar.  dependable  speed  is  a  necessity  for 
the  modern  traveler.  When  you  plan  a  quick 
trip  to  London  for  the  Coronation  in  May 
...  to  see  the  running  of  the  Derby  late  in 
May  ...  or  to  Paris  for  the  International 
Exposition  (May  to  October),  cross  on  the 
Normandie.  Her  size  and  speed  enable  you 
to  make  defini  te  engagements  for  the  fifth 
day  (lunch  in  London  or  dinner  in  Paris). 

And  in  every  other  respect  a  Normandie 
crossing  is  ideal.  A  really  distinguished  cui- 
sine, impeccably  served  by  English-speaking 


beautifully  decorated,  and  with  particularly 
generous  provision  for  luggage  . .  .  the  knowl- 
edge that  Breton  and  Norman  seamen,  offi- 
cers and  engineers  follow  faithfully  the 
French  Line  tradition  of  speed  with  safety 
...  all  these  things  make  the  Normandie  the 
choice  of  smart  travelers. 

In  order  to  avoid  disappointment  you  should 
see  your  Travel  Agent  at  once  for  reservations. 


large,  delightful  staterooms,       6io  fifth  avenue  (rockefeller  center),  new  york 

New  York  to  England  and  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe:  Normandie,  April  14,  28,  May  19, 
June  J.  16  •  Ile  de  France.  April  1.  24  •  Paris.  May  4  •  Champlain,  May  14. 
SCHEDULED  FLIGHTS  AVAILABLE  VIA  AIR- FRANCE  TO   EVERY   CAPITAL   IN  EUROPE 


REMARKABLE  AVERAGE 
SPEEDS  MAINTAINED 
IN  SIX  FALL  AND 
WINTER  ROUND-TRIPS 

27.92  knots  27.78  knots 

28.03  knots  29.04  knots 

28.26  knots  28.36  knots 

Grand  average: 
28.23  knots,  or 
779.76  land  miles  per  day 

Winter  is  the  true  test  of  a  ship. 
The  Normandie  s  record  of  stead- 
iness and  regularity  can  be  at- 
tested by  those  who  have  traveled 
on  her  this  winter. 
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ANTIQUE  LOUIS  XV  MANTEL 

The  soft  mauve  undertones  of  this  Breche  Violette 
Marble  Mantel  have  been  mellowed  by  the  years  to 
a  perfection  unsurpassed.  Beautifully  carved  with- 
out ostentation,  from  a  solid  piece  of  marble.  Price, 
«1,500.00. 

Our  selection  of  mantels  is  famous  for  authenticity 
of  design  and  quality  of  workmanship. 

Please  write  for  photographs  and  information  about 
fireplace  equipment  of  any  period. 

WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 

16  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 

Established  1827 


Olivotti's  house  and  garden  furnishings  are  un- 
excelled specimens  of  the  various  periods  .  .  The 
collection  includes  antique  furniture,  mantles, 
textiles,  Venetian  glassware,  fountains,  bird  baths, 
statuary,  benches  and  many  other  works  of  art. 


INCORPORATED 


867  MADISON  AVENUE 
FLORENCE— 3  piazza  ottaviani 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

VENICE — GRAND  CANAL 


a  sofa,  and  they  too  seemed  made 
out  of  china.  It  is  de  rigueur,  when 
having  you  to  a  first  meal,  to  in- 
vite somebody  to  meet  you.  They 
were  saying  "Fancy!"  and  "I  dare 
say!"  to  a  bored-looking  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  Lord  Norwich. 
Our  hostess  appeared  and  intro- 
duced us  to  the  twins,  Miss  Mary 
and  Miss  Ellen  Baldwin,  famous 
for  their  rose  garden.  I  didn't  care 
for  Lord  Norwich,  his  face  said  so 
plainly,  "Dare  to  distract  me  if 
you  think  you  can."  I  didn't  think 
I  could,  so  when  he  moved  east  I 
moved  west. 

The  butler  announced  tea,  and 
we  were  shepherded  into  a  huge 
dining  room,  sat  down  to  a  huge 
round  table,  and  were  served  a 
huge  round  tea  consisting  of  three 
kinds  of  bread,  scones,  paper-thin 
cucumber  and  tomato  sandwiches, 
water-cress,  five  kinds  of  cake,  and 
various  "sweetmeats."  I  sat  be- 
tween Miss  Ellen  and  Lord  Nor- 
wich, and  during  animated  discus- 
sions about  the  weather,  Jew-bait- 
ing in  Germany,  and  the  making 
of  mead,  I  felt  four  pairs  of  bril- 
liant, sharp  needles  stjeking  into 
me.  I  don't  know  who  was  the 
more  uncomfortable,  John  or  I. 

Lady  Norwich  asked  me  whether 
I  was  a  church  member  but,  al- 
though I  said  no,  she  invited  me 
to  join  the  choir.  "You  sing,  of 
course,"  she  said.  "I  can  tell  by 
your  speaking  voice."  I  denied  it. 
"Ah,  but  everybody  can  sing.  Just 
put  your  mind  to  it.  The  choir 
needs  new  singers.  You're  a  con- 
tralto, I'm  sure.  Just  what  we 
need.  We've  got  a  good  contralto 
leader.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Fielding. 
But  she's  not  quite  the  type  for  a 
church  choir,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean."  I  asked  my  hostess  whether 
she  was  naughty.  "She's  fast,"  said 
Miss  Ellen  with  a  forced  calm. 
"Do  you  know  what  she  was  be- 
fore she  married?  She  was  a 
mannikin!" 

All  three  ladies  deplored  the  fact 
that  this  certain  Bohemian  element 
had  drifted  into  the  village.  Then 
Miss  Ellen  said  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  English  children  learned  so 
much  slang  from  the  American 
films.  I  felt  that  they  were  all  a 
little  disappointed  not  to  have  me 
burst  out  into  an  Okay  or  Scram! 
To  all  this,  Lord  Norwich  merely 
kept  murmuring  Hm,  Hm!  and 
Um!  And  John  just  suffered. 

After  tea  we  were  shown  the 
garden,  a  bewildering  show  of 
splendor,  like  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum near  Boston.  If  this  is  a 
typical  English  garden,  I  can 
understand  the  only  remark  made 
by  the  dispassionate  English  lady 
who  visited  a  famous  garden  on 
the  North  Shore  in  Massachusetts, 
viz.,  "You  need  water  here!"  Seated 
once  more  in  the  drawing  room, 
surrounded  by  china  and  china 
dogs,  and  Chinese  Peke  and  people 
with  Peke  expressions,  we  ex- 
changed film  star  passions  for 
twenty  minutes.  I  felt,  as  with  the 
china,  that  every  subject  had  a 
sign,  "Do  not  touch"  before  it. 
John  was  just  giving  me  the  signal 
to  go  when  it  began  to  pour.  "It 
poured  with  rain,"  as  the  English 
say.  It  rained  pitilessly  for  fifteen 


minutes,  while  the  conversation 
went  all  diminuendo  and  off  key, 
like  a  phonograph  running  down.  I 
thought  desperately  of  something 
to  say,  but  the  rest  were  also  try- 
ing desperately  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say — the  post-tea  hour 
had  past,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  say.  Finally,  John  called 
a  cab.  I  felt  like  curling  my  lip 
at  our  host  who  hadn't  even  sug- 
gested sending  us  home  in  his  car, 
which  was  standing  handily  in  the 
driveway.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  good 
form.  After  muffled  attempts  at 
sprightly  farewells,  and  promising 
Lady  Norwich  that  I'd  come  to 
church  one  of  these  Sunday  morn- 
ings, I  welcomed  a  drowning 
world,  only  to  find  the  clouds  part- 
ing and  the  sun  shining  once  more, 
as  we  rolled  out  of  sight. 

John  hasn't  yet  recovered  from 
this  tea-party,  and  makes  ominous 
threats  that  he'll  never  attend  an- 
other! I  don't  blame  him. 

But  the  sequel  to  all  this 
occurred  the  next  day.  I  passed 
Lord  Norwich  in  the  street  and 
was  about  to  j»reet  him  when  I 
noticed  that  he  wasn't  having  any! 
When  I  asked  John  why  that  tire- 
some old  dodo  should  cut  me,  and 
what  had  I  done,  he  assured  me 
that  there  wasn't  anything  in- 
vidious in  it.  But  he  was  my  host 
only  yesterday,  I  said.  I  ate  (pro- 
nounced et)  his  bread,  and  drank 
his  tea  only  yesterday!  That,  said 
John,  doesn't  matter  an  atom. 
Lady  Norwich  may  decide  to  "take 
me  up,"  which  doesn't  oblige  Lord 
Norwich  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me.  You  may  meet  an  Eng- 
lishman the  day  before,  but  unless 
you  meet  with  his  approval,  he  can 
cut  you  the  next  day  without  being 
thought  rude. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
evening  John  and  I  were  strolling 
through  Hyde  Park  together  with 
an  American  friend,  who  surveyed 
the  scattering  of  couples  lying  in 
the  grass,  and  then  remarked,  "I 
suppose  these  chance  acquaint- 
anceships sometimes  ripen  into 
friendships!"  I'm  beginning  to 
think  such  a  hope  could  never  be 
founded  on  the  most  soul-search- 
ing meetings  with  the  people  in  our 
village! 

Affectionately, 

Sara 

Country  town 

(Continued  jrom  page  32) 

interesting  to  drive  at  night  to  the 
Polo  Club  and  park  the  car  facing 
the  field.  The  lights  will  disclose 
a  number  of  deer  resting  on,  or 
nibbling  at,  the  damp  green  grass. 

A  famous  explorer  and  his  wife, 
visiting  Santa  Cruz,  were  fasci- 
nated with  the  wild  life,  particu- 
larly on  the  beaches,  where  the 
explorer  walked  twenty  miles 
daily.  To  him  the  beach  birds,  and 
shivering  clammers  wading  way 
out  during  low  tide  to  fork  out 
the  delectable  Pismo  clams,  were 
a  source  of  never  ending  inter- 
est. Although  these  cosmopolitan 
people  have  traveled  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  they  saw,  as  did  the 
Germans,  unusual  charm  in  this 
simple  California  country  town. 
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ERALDING  a  galaxy  of  new  events  unpar- 
alleled in  variety,  color  and  interest,  from  the  snow- 
white  peaks  and  blossoming  almond  trees  of  the 
Alps,  the  smiling  seaside  resorts  of  the  Adriatic, 
Mediterranean  and  the  Tyrrhenian,  through  the 
ancient  art  centers  and  modern  cities  of  New  Italy, 
down  to  Sicily,  Island  of  Fire. 

The  FLORENTINE  MUSICAL  MAY  takes  its  place 
of  honor  once  more  among  the  important  events  of 
the  Italian  primavera,  glorified  this  year  by  the 
celebrations  of  Giotto's  Sixth  Centennial. 

VENICE,  city  of  primavera  par  excellence,  offers 
a  unique  exhibition  of  her  Tintoretto's  masterpieces, 
while  in  Rome  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  will 
literally  meet  for  the  Bi-millennial  Celebrations  of 
Augustus. 

100  LIRE  FOR  $4.7S 

new  tourist  rate  of  exchange  now  available  for 
the  greater  scope,  leisure  and  economy  of 
your  primavera  trip  to  Italy  through 

Tourist  Checks  and  Letters  of  Credit 

on  sale  at  all 

Banks  and  Travel  Agencies 

50  to  70% 

RAILROAD 
REDUCTIONS 


For  inrormafion  and 
descriptive 
literature  apply  to 

ITALIAN  TOURIST 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 


NEW  YORK:  Palazzo  d'ltalia.  626  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO:  333  North  Michigan  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  604  Montgomery  St. 
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to  the  Land 
of  Dreams 


Little  does  it  matter  whether  these  delightfully  nautical  bed  linens 
are  used  aboard  your  yacht  or  in  the  guest  room  of  your  cottage 
by  the  sea.  They  will  add  a  unique  decorative  note,  and  the  silky, 
soft  touch  of  their  fine  percale  texture  will  be  as  soothing  as  a 
gentle  sea  breeze. 


TWIN  SET 
$18.50 

(2  top  sheets,  2  pillow 
cases,  embroidered  with 
flags  or  name.) 

Wool-filled  Comforter 
$18.50 

Color  scheme:  navy  blue 
and  white,  with  a  touch 
of  red. 


NEW  YORK:  750  FIFTH  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  478  POST  STREET 


Is* 


An  Exceptionally  Rare  Example  of  i8th  Century  Waterford  Glass 

Chandelier  of  six  lights,  exquisitely 
fashioned  with  the  delicacy  of  line 
achieved  only  by  the  masters  of  'Waterford. 
Height:  3  ft.  6  in.;  width.-  2  ft.  9  in. 
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Eldorado  5-7024 


©ecoratfonr 
furniture 

231  East  5 1 st  Street 
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Regional  ckaracteristics  in 
American  cabinetwork 

CLARA  SHANAFELT 


Among  the  many  facets  of  in- 
L  terest  presented  by  the  bril- 
liant exhibition  of  decorative  arts 
held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
May,  1936,  at  Ophir  Hall,  the 
former  home  of  Whitelaw  Reid 
and  Mrs.  Reid,  at  Purchase,  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
was  that  constituted  by  the  wing 
devoted  to  American  antique 
furniture  and  decorative  objects. 
The  spacious  white  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors on  the  third  story,  once 
occupied  by  the  King  of  Siam  and 
his  suite,  made  just  the  right  sort 
of  country  house  setting  for  the 
distinguished  examples  of  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  early  nine- 
teenth century  maple,  pine,  wal- 
nut, and  mahogany,  as  well  as 
delightful  old  prints,  glass,  pot- 
tery, and  textiles,  contributed  to 
the  exhibition  by  oufstanding 
dealers  in  American  antiques. 

Further,  an  opportunity  of 
a  most  exceptional  sort  was  af- 
forded the  observer  to  study  ex- 
amples originating  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  eastern  seaboard 
states,    and    to    compare  their 


regional  characteristics.  Americans, 
in  general,  take  for  granted  a  good 
deal  of  their  past  cultural  develop- 
ment, especially  in  the  field  of  the 
decorative  arts.  We  are  proud  of 
it,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole  a 
bit  curious  about  it.  Actually, 
when  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  it 
seems  little  short  of  amazing  that 
in  the  span  of  scarcely  more  than 
a  century  a  pioneer  people  with  a 
wilderness  to  conquer,  and  an  in- 
dependent existence  as  a  nation  to 
establish,  should  also  have  suc- 
ceeded in  founding,  not  one,  but 
half  a  dozen  or  more  schools  of 
cabinetwork  as  distinctive  as  any- 
thing achieved  by  a  mature  Euro- 
pean culture.  To  talk  glibly  of 
American  Queen  Anne,  Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton,  and  Empire  is 
either  to  forget  pr  never  to  have 
realized  that  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  various  of 
the  New  England  states  inter- 
preted these  styles  each  in  a  man- 
ner so  peculiarly  and  beautifully 
its  own  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mistake  a  Massa- 


Below:  Carved  oak  chest  known  as  a 
"Hadley"  chest  with  the  initials  of  Mary 
Belding,  daughter  of  James  Belding  who  in 
partnership  with  Ichabod  Allis  is  known 
to  have  made  chests  in 
the  town  of  Hadley, 
M  ass.,  about  1690. 
Ginsburg  &  Levy,  Inc. 


Siskind 

Above:  Labeled 
early  nineteenth 
century  mahogany 
card  table  by  Joh  n 
Budd,  New  York. 
Ginsburg  &  Levy 


New  England  Chip- 
pendale mahogany 
block-front  chest  of 
drawers  of  exquisite 
refinement  of  design 
and  workmanship. 
Circa  1760.  Joe 
Kindig,  Jr.,  Penn. 
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coronation  echo! 
color  is  rampant  in 

irish  linen  sheets 


The  coming  coronation  of  George  VI  is  the 
incentive  for  a  hlazing  pageantry  of  color 
— and  Irish  linen  sheets  in  pastel  shades 
are  loyal  to  the  dictates  of  the  court. 
Better  houses  are  going  in  for  them  in  a 
big  way — so  our  new  shipment  is  timely. 
The  linen  is  as  smooth  as  silk — the  pastels 
are  clear  and  unclouded. 

Colors :  Rose,  Peach,  Blue,  Green  and  Gold 

Set  2  sheets,  2  cases  (single  bed  size)  28. SO 

McCUTCHEON  'S 


oTH  AVE.  AT  49TM  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 


\ 


botsd  oe  . 


arts  beat- 

14S  ^ST  57        1        eaSt°5  — 


Right:  Bonnet-top  Phil  a- 
delphia  mahogany  highboy, 
circa  1765-1770.  A  super- 
latively fine  example  of  its 
style.      Ginsburg    &  Levy 


New  England  ma- 
hogany serpen- 
tine-front secre- 
tary, circa  1790, 
made  by  Samuel 
Mclntire,  the  fa- 
mous architect  of 
Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. Ginsburg  & 
Levy,  New  York 


chusetts  or  Rhode  Island  piece  for 
one  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
origin.  Influences  overlapped,  of 
course,  and  spread  from  locality  to 
locality;  skilled  craftsmen  and 
their  handiwork  did  not  always 
remain  in  one  place;  but,  in  spite 


of  that,  certain  salient  differences 
remain  well  beyond  controversy. 

Probably  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  most  appealing  of  native 
schools  of  craftsmanship  took  root 
and  flourished,  no  one  knows  quite 
how  or  why,  in  the  Connecticut 


Left:  Rhode  Island  Queen  Anne  walnut  side  chair,  circa 
1730.  Katrina  Kipper,  Accord,  Massachusetts.  Right: 
Queen  Anne  mahogany  side  chair,  circa  1740,  of  N  ew 
York  provenance.    Ginsburg       Levy,  Inc.,  New  York 
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SMARKSon  /tod cvndAeed.. 


X  IRED  of  trailing  tarpon^  u 
11  tlu  swnrdlish  hcgi  pall 
tlic  m  ii  I m  and  broadbill  few  and  far  between? 

For  a  change  try  handling  a  thousand-pound  shark 
on  a  rod  and  reel ! . . . 

At  a  time  when  most  boys  were  hunting  catfish  with 
a  bent  pin,  Hugh  Wise  was  pursuing  shirks  with  a 
quarter-inch  rope,  a  dog  chain  and  .1  homemade  hook. 
Inasmuch  as  tins  represented  Ins  entire  wealth,  when 
he  caught  his  lirst  hammerhead  from  an  open  dory  in 
(  hesapeake  Bay  he  had  to  hold  on  -with  the  result  that 
Ins  career  as  an  author  and  w  fisherman  was  nearly  ter- 
minated! 

Bui  there  was  another  result— for  which  fishing  en- 
thusiasts everywhere  will  have  to  thank  him.  For  as 
Hindi  \\  tse  grew  up  he  developed  a  new  sport  for  fish- 
ermen which  has  a  number  of  advantages.  The  chief 
one  of  these  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  sharks  and  it 
doesn't  take  a  thousand  dollars  to  get  where  they  are. 

And,  catching  sharks  on  rod  and  reel  calls  for  every 
quality  of  skill,  nerve,  and  endurance  you  possess.  As 
Col.  W  ise  says,  the  tarpon  may  be  more  gymnastic  and 
the  sailfish  just  as  speedy,  but  the  shark  has  "a  kick 
like  a  mule  and  is  harder  to  kill  than  a  cat." 

Try  this  fascinating  new  sport  under  Col.  Wise's  tu- 
telage. In  his  exciting  book  you  will  learn  everything  a 
fisherman  needs  to  know  about  sharks— Dusky,  Ham- 
merhead, Mackerel,  etc.,  their  habitat  and  peculiarities. 
You  will  learn  to  differentiate  between  the  truth  and 
falsehood  among  shark  legends.  You'll  learn  all  about 
tackle  and  tactics.  You  will  go  with  Col.  Wise  and  his 
family  on  their  exciting  trip  to  Andros  Island  in  pursuit 
of  the  Tiger,  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  sharks.  And  you 
\sill  learn  how  the  author  won  the 
soubriquet  "Hell  in  a  swivel  chair." 

Even  if  you  are  not  planning  to 
fish  for  sharks  yourself,  read  Col. 
W  ise's  book.  It  will  be  a  rare  treat! 

950  numbered  copies,  $10.00 


TIGERS 

of the  SEA 


"Shark  bail' 


By  COL.  HUGH  D.  WISE 
Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 


Other  new  Derrydale  Books 

FALLING  LEAVES 

By  PHILIP  H.  BABCOCK      ^  £ 
Illustrated  by  Aiden  L.  Ripley 

Grand  stories  of  shooting,  mostly  in  ihe  hills  of    r,  J^M 
New  England.  A  book  to  pfacc  on  your  shelves     iJ^mKI  i 
with  the  works  of  Gordon  Grand,  Nash  Buck-  jr* 
ingham.  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon  and  Burton  L.  Jt j  ' 
Spiller.  Bound  in  brown  crushed  levant  pattern  ;  -XJ.f, 
illustrations  in  collotype.  9)0  numbered  copies, 
V.)0. 

BEFORE  THE  MAST 
IN  THE  CLIPPERS 

The  Diaries  of  Charles  Abbey,  1856-1860 
By  Lt.  Com.  H.  Allen  Gosnell 

These  actual  diaries  of  Captain  Abbey  tell  of 
his  experiences  as  boy  and  seaman,  sailing  in 
the  clipper  ships.  Additional  chapters  describe 
the  acrual  ships  in  which  he  sailed,  and  the 
sailing  records  and  history  of  the  American 
clipper.  An  important  and  fascinating  source 
book,  illustrated  from  paintings,  prints,  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  9)0  numbered  copies, 
it). 00. 

FIRELIGHT 

By  BURTON  L.  SPILLER 

Illustrated  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt 

A  sparkling  collection  of  sporting  stories  spiced 
with  real  wit  and  humor,  by  the  author  of  ? 
Grouse  Feathers.  Bound  uniformly  with  the  r>~ 
author's  previous  volume,  with  a  color  plate  of  "Jf 
a  woodcock  inlaid  in  the  front  cover.  9)0  num- 
bered copies,  tlO.00. 

MEN  AGAINST 
THE  RULE 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Yacht  Design 

By  CHARLES  LANE  POOR,  Ph.D. 
Introduction  by  GEORGE  A.  CORMACK 

The  inside  history  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Measurement  Rule,  and  its  effect 
on  racing,  by  a  member  of  the  Measurement 
Rule  Committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
Illustrated  from  models.  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  with  reproductions  in  collotype.  9)0 
numbered  copies,  $10.00. 

Coming  in  May 

THE  DERRYDALE  COOK  BOOK  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 
By  L.  P.  DeGouy,  1250  copies,  2  vols.,  $15.00 

BOLINVAR,  by  Marguerite  F.  Bayliss 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Ball,  950  copies,  2  vols.,  $15.00 


Advance  orders  for  these  limited  editions  may  be  placed  with  your  bookseller,  or 

THE  DERRYDALE  PRESS,  INC.,  127  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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36-40  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


(.Oesigners  and  (~yi€akers 

0/ 

W&tghting  ^fixtures 
of  every  description 
^5able  and  <$Floor  Jsamps 

eGBlocks 
for  <&\iantels  and  6lValls 
ibLandwrought  ^JJoors  &  QGrilles 
^Desk  <zQieces  and  ^Lndirons 
and 

great  variety  of  other 
objects  suitable  as  gifts 
for  all  occasions 
in  the 

traditional  Periods 
and 

Present  <sDay  <$5rend 

also 

importers  of  Authentic 
c&handeliers  &  6Wall  lights 
J&amps  &  cJ&andelabra 
in 

Antique  ^Waterford  and 
e&ld  English  dBrystal 
and 

^Lntique  <$Rock  of&rystal 


ROADWAYS  ROMANTIC 


TRAVERSE  THE  AUSTRIAN  ALPS 

Leading  you  to  glamorous  destinations  old  in  song  and  story. 
Drive  your  own  car  through  the  Alpine  wonders  of  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg  to  fabulous  Salzburg,  across  the  famous  Gross-Glockner 
Trans-glacial  Highway  down  into  castled  Carinthia.  Follow  the  new 
Packstrasse  into  Styria,  home  of  the  best  hunting  preserves  in 
Europe,  then  swing  northward  to  Vienna,  rendezvous  of  royalty, 
city  of  imperial  splendors.  Skirt  the  Danube  shores  as  you  pass  in 
the  fashionable  Salzkammergut  and  the  land  of  the  White  Horse 
Inn.  In  the  heart  of  Europe,  easily  fitted  into  any  motor  trip,  Austria 
is  possessed  of  the  finest  system  of  Alpine  mountain  roads  to  be 
found  anywhere.  No  automobile  taxes,  excellent  facilities. 

FESTIVALS:  Vienna,  early  June;  Danube  at  Linz,  July  16-21;  Salz- 
burg, July  24- August  31;  Passion  Plays  at  Thiersee,  Sundays,  July,  August 
to  mid-September. 

Consult  your  travel  agent  today  or 

AUSTRIAN    STATE    TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 
Dept.  C,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  \e\v  York 


River  Valley  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Between 
1675  and  1740  a  special  sort  of 
marriage  or  "hope"  chest  was 
made  there  for  the  young  girls, 
which  we  know  today  as  the  Had- 
ley  chest.  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  center  of  the  industry, 
which  extended  from  the  coast  in- 
land to  Hatfield,  and  several 
members  of  the  Belding  and  Allis 
families,  as  well  as  other  joiners 
and  cabinetmakers,  have  been 
identified  as  makers  of  these 
chests.  The  chest  was  a  greatly 
valued  piece  of  furniture  in  Stuart 
England.  Structurally,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  flat,  carved,  run- 
ning ornament  in  low  relief,  these 
chests  are  reminiscent  of  Stuart 
and  Jacobean  pieces,  which  their 
makers  were  no  doubt  striving  to 
reproduce.  But  they  are  much 
more  primitive  in  character,  and 
although  their  designs  derive  re- 
motely from  Renaissance  .  and 
Gothic  ornament,  they  possess  a 
strongly  original  flavor  of  the  soil 
that  produced  them,  like  that  gout 
de  terroir  which  gives  its  tang  to 
certain  French  vins.  du  pays. 
Nothing  like  them  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  England  or  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  The  ma- 
jority are  of  American  oak  with 
tops  of  pine,  and  a  characteristic 
of  their  diverse  ornament  is  the  in- 
variable presence  of  a  tulip.  Fre- 
quently the  backgrounds  were  col- 
ored with  sumac  juice,  which  gives 
a  dark  red  stain,  to  throw  the  pat- 
tern into  stronger  relief.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  chests  have  been  dis- 
covered, all  traced  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley. 

Until  1934,  when  the  Loan  Ex- 
hibition of  New  York  State  Furni- 
ture was  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  no  very  thorough-going 
or  scholarly  effort  had  been  made 
to  define  the  regional  traits  of  New 
York  cabinetwork.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  Ophir  Hall  Exhibi- 
tion was  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  highly  characteristic  pieces  of 
New  York  provenance,  which  it 
was  instructive  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  New  England  and 
Philadelphia  schools.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  Queen 
Anne   and   Chippendale  periods 


New  York  furniture  had  a  greater 
sobriety  and  breadth  than  that  of 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  lacked  the  reticent  elegance  of 
line  of  New  England  pieces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  was  quite  without 
the  airy  elaborate  grace  of  the 
French  rocaille  spirit  that  invested 
the  products  of  the  Philadelphia 
cabinetmaker.  "The  Dutch  con- 
tribution of  solidity  to  New  York 
furniture  is  evident  ...  All  have 
a  full-bodied,  generous  mass  that 
bespeaks  the  genial  and  comfort- 
loving  New  Yorkers  who  used 
them."  New  York  Queen  Anne 
chairs  are  broader  and  lower  than 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  their 
vase  splats  heavier,  and  when 
carving  appears  it  incorporates 
leaves,  shells  and  other  elements 
foreign  to  contemporary  furniture 
elsewhere."  (Joseph  Downs  and 
Ruth  Ralston,  "A  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  New  York  State  Furni- 
ture") The  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  Queen  Anne  chairs  illus- 
trated present  an  illuminating 
contrast  from  the  standpoint  of 
regional  interpretation.  The  double 
cyma  curve  a"t  the  base  of  the 
splat  in  the  New  York  chair  is  a 
regional  idiosyncrasy,  as  is  the 
pad  terminating  the  rear  legs. 

New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
are  responsible  for  the  two  out- 
standing developments  of  the 
Chippendale  style  in  this  country. 
Although  of  European  origin 
block-front  furniture  reached  its 
full  perfection  at  the  hands  of  New 
England  cabinetmakers.  A  few  dis- 
tinguished examples  have  been 
authenticated  as  the  work  of  John 
Goddard  and  John  Townsend  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  both 
made  these  pieces  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  who  founded  a  school  of  the 
block-front  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land. Northern  New  England  ex- 
amples lack  the  beautiful  concave 
and  convex  shells  carved  with  an 
exquisitely  stylized  and  sculptural 
precision  and  grace  that  ornament 
those  made  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  southern  Massa- 
chusetts. In  contrast  with  the 
chest  illustrated,  which  is  fine 
enough  to  suggest  an  attribution 
to  Goddard,  is  shown  a  Philadel- 


Part  of  an  interior  arranged  as  a  dining  room  at  the  Ophir 
Hall  Exhib  ition.  Baltimore  Sheraton  chairs  ahout  the  dining 
tahle  from  Ginshurg  &  Levy.  Inc.  New  York  Sheraton 
chairs  in  the  window  from  Israel  Sack,  Inc.    Photo  hy  Sishind 
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Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  Pi  WHITLEY. 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
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|ihiu  low  hoy  (lriorat«*<l  with  the 
t'l.il>oralr  round  shell  anil  .strrain- 
i  i  t  New  Finland  shells  wrrr  in- 
\ai  i . 1 1 >  1  >  hall  ronnil > ,  the  quarter 
colonel  ten,  the  gruei'iully  carved 
skirting  anil  ralirioles  typical  of 
the  (loldrn  Age  of  Philadelphia 
cahinelwork.  In  the  bonnet-top 
highhoy  illustrated  may  again  he 
remarked  the  expression  of  the 
French  rocaille  ^mit  in  Chippen- 
dale design,  and  all  the  "rii  h  vo- 
cahtdary  of  ornament"  that  dis- 
tinguishes Philadelphia  work  from 
the  dignified  reserve  of  New  Eng- 
land pieces,  of  which  the  serpen- 
tine-front secretary  made  by 
Samuel  Mclntire  for  the  Fessen- 
den  family  of  Newbiiryjmrt  and 
Salem  is  a  re|>resentative  specimen. 

Regional  distinctions  in  the 
I  lepplewhite  and  Sheraton  styles 
are  less  marked  than  in  those  that 
prei  eded  them.  Baltimore  pieies 
are.  as  a  rule,  mure  elaborate  in 
design  and  in  their  carved  and  in- 
laid ornament  than  are  pieces  orig- 
inating further  north. 

"Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  new 
Republic  did  the  Empire  style  find 
a  more  congenial  soil  or  a  more 
varied  cultivation  than  in  New 
York,  where  numberless  emigres 
flourished  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  employ- 
ing In  their  furniture  the  motives 
|x>pular  during  the  Napoleonic 
era."  (Joseph  Downs  and  Ruth 
Ralston,  "A  Loan  Exhibition  of 
New  York  State  Furniture")  Not 
only  Duncan  Phyfe,  with  a  work- 
shop in  which  a  hundred  men  were 
kept  busy,  but  countless  other 
New  York  cabinetmakers,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth,  were  interpret- 
ing this  style  in  a  manner  that 
was  recognized  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  so  highly  distinc- 
tive that  it  may  very  properly  be 
considered  a  regional  development. 
Although  the  complacence  with 
which  he  makes  the  pronounce- 
ment is  amusing,  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  David  Longworth 
stated  in  1805  that  "This  curious 
and  useful  mechanical  art  is 
brought  to  very  great  perfection  in 
this  city.  The  furniture  daily  of- 
fered for  sale  equals  in  point  of 
elegance  any  ever  imported  from 
Europe,  and  is  scarcely  equalled 
in  any  other  city  in  America." 

Contemporary  furniture  labels 
and  advertisements  both  testify  to 
the  great  demand  for  New  York, 
furniture  of  the  period  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  South,  and  even  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  very  beautiful  mahogany 
card  table  of  handsomely  figured 
wood  and  with  spirally  carved 
legs,  shown  at  Ophir  Hall,  has 
pasted  inside  the  top,  which  is  still 
lined  with  the  original  homespun, 
the  maker's  label,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "John  Budd,  Cabinet 
Maker,  No.  118  Fulton  Street,  be- 
tween William  and  Nassau  Streets, 
New  York,  has  constantly  for  sale 
a  general  assortment  of  Cabinet 
Ware  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Orders  from  Southern  ports 
immediately  attended  to,  and  all 
furniture  warranted.  May  181 7." 


Fine  mahoganv  Dwarf  Hook  Cabinet  with  open  ibaped  ihelvei.  1790    The  C$otifcnche\  i 
porcelain  are  modelled  from  life  by  Dorothy  Doughty.  Thi\  edition  11  itrictly  limited 

Spring  Catalogue  on  re  que  it. 
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SAINT  JAMS'S  GALLERIES 

19  E  1ST  Fil  l  IT-THIRD  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  •  PLaza  3-1446 


Photo  bv  Albert  Bothsch.ld 


Smyser-Royer  Company  cast  iron  veranda  design  No.  69 
as    used  al    Green  Acres    Estates,    long   Island,    N.  Y. 


SMYSER-ROYER    CAST    IRON  VERANDAS 

On  houses  both  large  and  small,  Smyser-Royer 
Company  Cast  Iron  Verandas  may  be  utilized  with 
remarkably  attractive  effects.  A  new  catalogue 
will  gladly  be  furnished  on  request.  Smyser-Royer 
Company,  York,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Office,  Architect's 
Building,  17th  &  Sansom  Streets. 
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SO  enthusiastic  has  been  the 
reception  of  this  latest  Silver 
Streak  that  it  looks  as  if  all 
lovers  of  the  open  car  have 
been  waiting  for  Pontiac  to 
build  one.  See  this  long,  low 
beauty  that  rides  so  gently  and 
handles  with  such  surprising 
ease  and  you'll  agree — /'/  was 
well  worth  waiting  for. 

PONTIAC  MOTOR  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 


Your  First  Visit 


is  a 


Revelation 


OUR  mild  ocean  air  brings  you 
refreshing  welcome.  You 
find  The  Cavalier  homelike  and 
hospitable,  despite  its  luxurious  ap- 
pearance and  appointments — your 
comfortable  room  is  home  itself, 
every  meal  is  a  new  joy,  the  service 
is  friendly  and  unobtrusive,  you 
enjoy  your  dip  in  the  indoor  pool, 
you  dance  to  a  fine  orchestra — 
next  day  you  are  keen  for  golf, 
tennis,  riding,  motoring — all  this 
at  moderate  rates.  You'll  be  amazed 
to  get  so  much  for  so  little! 

Ask  your  own  travel  agent,  or  con- 
sult our  New  York  office,  1  East 
44th  Street  (MUrray  Hill  2-2907) 


Cavali 


avaner 

Hotel  and  Country  Club 


T 


reasure 


at  Tecolote 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

other  trees.  The  higher  hills  were 
covered  with  thick  growth,  tough 
and  full  of  thorn  and  cactus. 
Rounding  up  a  calf  or  a  young 
bull  was  a  difficult  business,  and 
the  daily  work  of  the  vaquero  was 
filled  with  thrills,  while  feats  of 
horsemanship,  daring  and  reckless 
riding  were  so  commonplace  as  to 
be  the  ordinary  fare. 

His  boots  were  thin  and  light, 
and  he  needed  the  tapaderos  and 
wooden  stirrups  to  protect  his  feet 
during  the  day's  work,  but  the 
huge  jingling  spurs  with  the  chains 
dangling  far  below  his  heels  were 
for  show  rather  than  any  Teal  use, 
as  the  well-trained  horse  reined  at 
a  touch,  almost  to  the  thought  of 
the  rider.  The  heavy  saddle,  rest- 
ing on  a  soft  blanket  or  corona, 
weighed  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 
The  bars  under  the  trees  were 
long,  distributing  the  weight  evenly 
along  the  back,  and  the  cinch  was 
generally  loose,  except  when  the 
rider  was  roping. 

The  vaquero  took  several  turns 
of  his  reata  around  the  neck  of  the 
big  horn  after  making  his  throw, 
letting  the  turns  slip  to  check  the 
bull  or  steer,  rather  than  tieing 
the  end  as  did  the  American  cow- 
boy. As  a  result  he  never  threw 
the  animal  heavily  with  a  crash 
like  his  brother  of  the  plains.  He 
took  pride  in  "working"  a  steer 
after  making  his  catch,  with  his 
horse  always  facing  it;  thus  dis- 
tributing the  stress  over  the  horse's 
back.  Except  when,  leading  a  sub- 
dued cow  or  bull,  the  horse's  rump 
never  faced  the  animal.  The 
vaquero  was  a  master  at  his  art, 
and  it  saved  both  horses  and 
cattle;  while  other  methods  might 
have  meant  a  dead  horse  or  a 
broken  neck.  No  wonder  the  early 
travelers  to  Alta,  California,  de- 
scribed the  caballeros  and  vaqueros 
as  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
entire  world! 

The  Californian  selected  and 
trained  his  horse  from  a  colt,  first 
with  the  hair  rope  or  "Hack- 
amore,"  and  later  with  the  famous 
Spanish  bit,  until  horse  and  man 
were  one  in  action.  "His"  horse 
was  more  of  a  companion  than 
wife  or  child;  his  life  was  lived  in 
the  saddle,  and  he  lavished  all  his 
meager  earnings  on  his  tack.  "An- 
tonio Maria  Lugo  had  a  silver 
mounted  saddle,  bridle  and  spurs 
that  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars!" 
Let  Davis  describe  these  men  to 
you  ("Seventy-five  years  in  Cali- 
fornia," by  William  Heath  Davis) : 

"When  the  rancheros  rode  about 
— the  more  wealthy  of  them  were 
generally  dressed  in  a  good  deal  of 
style,  with  short  breeches  extend- 
ing to  the  knee,  ornamented  with 
gold  or  silver  lace  at  the  botttom, 
with  botas  (leggings)  below,  made 
of  fine  soft  deer  skin,  well  tanned 
and  finished,  richly  colored,  and 
stamped  with  beautiful  devices, 
and  tied  at  the  knee  with  a  silk 
cord,  two  or  three  times  wound 
around  the  leg,  with  heavy  silver 
or  gold  tassels  hanging  below  the 
knee.  They  wore  long  vests,  with 


filigree  buttons  of  gold  or  silver, 
while  those  of  more  ordinary 
means  had  them  of  brass.  They 
wore  no  long  coats,  but  a  kind  of 
jacket  of  good  length,  most  gen- 
erally of  dark  blue  cloth,  also 
adorned  with  filigree  buttons.  Over 
that  was  a  long  scrape,  or  poncho, 
made  in  Mexico  and  imported 
from  there,  costing  from  $20  to 
$100,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  cloth  and  the  richness  of  the 
ornamentation. 

"The  scrape  and  the  poncho 
were  made  in  the  same  way  as  to 
size  and  the  cut  of  the  garments, 
but  the  former  was  of  a  coarser 
texture  than  the  latter,  and  of  a 
variety  of  colors  and  patterns, 
while  the  poncho  was  of  dark  blue 
or  black  cloth,  of  finer  quality, 
generally  broadcloth.  The  serape 
was  always  plain,  while  the  poncho 
was  heavily  trimmed  with  gold  or 
silver  fringe  around  the  edges,  and 
a  little  below  the  collar  around  the 
shoulders. 

"They  wore  hats  imported  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  generally  stiff; 
the  finer  quality  of  softer  material, 
viquna,  a  kind  "of  beaver  skin  ob- 
tained in  those  countries.  Their 
saddles  were  silver-mounted,  em- 
broidered with  silver  and  gold,  the 
bridle  heavily  mounted  with  silver, 
and  the  reins  made  of  the  most 
select  hair  of  the  horse's  mane,  and 
at  a  distance  of  every  foot  or  so 
there  was  a  link  of  silver  con- 
necting the  different  parts  to- 
gether. The  tree  of  the  saddle  was 
similar  to  that  now  in  use  by  the 
Spaniards  (1889),  and  covered 
with  the  mochila,  which  was  of 
leather.  It  extended  beyond  the 
saddle  to  the  shoulder  of  the  horse 
in  front  and  back  to  the  flank, 
and  downwards  on  either  side,  half 
way  between  the  rider's  knee  and 
foot.  This  was  plainly  made,  some- 
times stamped  with  ornamental 
figures  on  the  side  and  sometimes 
without  stamping.  Over  this  was 
the  coraza,  a  leather  covering  of 
finer  texture,  a  little  larger  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  mochila  all 
around,  so  as  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely. It  was  elaborately  stamped 
with  handsome  ornamental  devices. 

"Behind  the  saddle,  and  at- 
tached thereto,  was  the  anqueta,  of 
leather,  of  half-moon  shape,  cover- 
ing the  top  of  the  hindquarters  of 
the  horse,  but  not  reaching  to  the 
tail;  this  was  also  elaborately 
stamped  with  figures  and  lined 
with  sheep  skin,  the  wool  side  next 
to  the  horse.  This  was  an  orna- 
ment, and  also  a  convenience  in 
case  the  rider  chose  to  take  a  per- 
son behind  him  on  the  horse.  Fre- 
quently some  gallant  young  man 
would  take  a  lady  on  the  horse 
with  him,  putting  her  in  the  saddle 
in  front  and  himself  riding  on  the 
anqueta  behind. 

"The  stirrups  were  cut  out  of 
a  solid  block  of  wood,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness. 
They  were  very  large  and  heavy. 
The  strap  was  passed  through  a 
little  hole  near  the  top.  The 
tapadera  was  made  of  two  cir- 
cular pieces  of  very  stout  leather, 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  the  outer  one  a  little 
smaller  than  the  inner  one,  fas- 
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Southwest 

•  Rambow  Bridge,  the  White 
Sondi.  Carlsbad  Caverns;  Betoh- 
tokm.  Blue  Canyon.  Mesa  Verde; 
Canyon  de  Chelly.  Monument 
Volley,  remote  trading  posts  dot- 
ting the  carved  and  painted  breast 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  country — 
legion  are  the  intriguing  South, 
western  objectives  open  to  the 
Couriercar  Motor  Cruise. 

ROAMING 

•  For  these  Cruises,  based  on 
Old  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  have 
the  whole  Southwest  (or  their  roam- 
ing. They  are  by  limousine,  for 
private  parties  only,  individual  in 
itinerary,  of  any  length. 

Your  cor  is  a  Tine  one,  speci- 
ally equipped.  The  driver  is  skilful, 
courteous.  Your  courier  is  a  young 
woman,  cultured  ond  refined, 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  that  great 
land.  To  her  capable  hands  you 
surrender  every  bothersome  de- 
tail of  the  outing. 

•  Couriercar  charges  are  defin- 
ite, all  inclusive,  quoted  in  advance 
as  one's  itinerary  is  planned. 

•  For  ten  years,  in  all  seasons, 
Santa  Fe  patrons  have  enjoyed 
these  uniquely  interesting  vaca- 
tions. If  the  thought  appeals  to  you, 
it  will  be  a  privilegetotell  you  more. 

W.  J.  Biack,  P.  T.  M. 
Santa  Fe  System  lines 
1078  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


trued  toi/rthrr  with  strips  of  dcrr 
skin  lallctl  ^mnuzit,  tlx-  saddle 
strap  passing  1 1 1 1 < >  1 1 1'. 1 1  two  hole, 
near  tin*  top  to  attat  li  it  to  the 
stirrup,  so  that  when  the  foot  was 
plated  in  the  stirrup  the  tnptidcra 
\\  1  in  Iront,  u  int  ra  led  it,  and  pro 
letted  the  foot  of  the  rider  from 
the  brush  and  brambles  in  ::oin« 
through  the  woods. 

"This  was  the  saddle  for  evei  \ 
day  use  of  the  rum  hints  and 
vm]turt>s,  that  of  the  former  being 
somewhat  nicer  and  better  fin- 
ished. The  reins  for  everyday  use 
were  made  of  deer  or  calfskin  or 
other  soft  leather,  cut  in  thin  strips 
and  nicely  braided  and  twisted  to- 
gether, and  at  the  end  of  the  reins 
was  attat  lied  an  extra  piece  of  the 
same  with  a  ring,  which  was  used 
as  a  whip.  Their  spurs  were  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  straps 
of  the  spurs  worked  with  silver 
and  gold  thread.  .  .  .  The  outfit  of 
a  ram  hero  and  his  horse,  thus 
equipped,  I  have  known  to  cost 
several  thousand  dollars!'' 

His  high-heeled  boots  were  so 
tight  it  took  ten  minutes  to  pull 
them  on;  he  tossed  slugs  of  gold 
to  servants  to  unfasten  his  spurs; 
he  would  not  cross  the  street  or 
visit  his  next  door  neighbor  unless 
on  the  back  of  a  horse;  but: 
"When  thus  mounted  and  fully 
equipped,  these  men  presented  a 
magnificent  appearance,  especially 
on  the  feast  days  of  the  Saints. 
Then  they  were  arrayed  in  all  their 
finest  and  most  costly  habiliments 
and  their  horses  in  their  gayest 
and  most  expensive  trappings — 
they  presented  an  imposing 
aspect! " 

Tcmpora  mutantur,  et  nos 
mutantur  in  Mis. 


Point! 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

He  will  lose  interest  and  perhaps 
become  a  plug  if  you  try  to  make 
him  hunt  where  you  think  game 
is  to  be  found. 

There  may  be  days  when  the 
best  of  dogs  behave  miserably.  At 
times  they  will  run  over  their  birds 
and  generally  act  as  though  they 
didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
Remember  that  a  slight  cold  or 
other  indisposition  may  interfere 
with  a  dog's  sense  of  smell,  or  put 
him  off  his  game — just  as  it  would 
in  your  own  case.  Be  very  patient 
on  such  an  occasion. 

Remember  always  that  your  dog 
has  much  more  hunting  sense  than 
you  have,  and  that  he  is  remark- 
ably intelligent.  Give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  he  will  more  than  repay 
you  as  time  goes  on.  Don't  expect 
the  perfection  of  a  five-year-old 
dog  in  one  that  is  two  or  three. 
Use  your  head;  be  patient  and 
friendly;  stern  at  the  right  time 
and  always  just.  You  will  then 
find  out  just  how  glorious  a  good 
bird  dog  can  really  be. 


Erratum:  The  linens  for  coronation 
table  shown  on  page  37  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  were  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  Dorothy  C.  Thorpe,  not 
Mosse  as  stated. 
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BON  VOYAGE 

Dc an's  BON  VOYAGE 
BOXES  and  BASKETS  are 
the  thoughtful  expression  of 
your  good  wishes.  There  are 
more  than  100  stylet  from 
which  to  choose. 


DEAN'S  famousWcddlngCake  has  graced  the 
weddings  <>i  fastidious  brides  for  98  years. 
In  many  cases  It  has  become  a  family  tradition 
and  Dean's  Wedding  Cake  In  the  beautifully 
monogrammcd  boxes  a  necessary  part  of 
the  perfectly  planned  reception.  The  Orna- 
mented Bride's  Cake  and  the  Wedding  Boxes 
can  be  shipped  anywhere.  Full  or  partial  cater- 
ing within  overnight  distance  from  New  York. 

Dean's  WEDDING  BOOKLET  sent  on  request 
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73  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

One  Door  WEST  of  I'ark  Avenue 
Established  1839     •    Tel.  REgcnt  4-3900 


A  NEW  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Illustrated 
Booklet,  with  style 
numbers  and  prices  sent 
upon  request.  Please 
order  from  this  NEW 
BOOKLET. 


You'll  Enjoy  Every  Minute 


NATIONAL  PARK 

in  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Here's  one  vacation  you'll  enjoy  every  minute! 
Added  to  the  fun  and  thrills  of  the  world's  grandest 
Alpine  playground  is  the  famous  Canadian  National 
hospitality  that  makes  Jasper  Park  Lodge  the  place  to 
come!  For  those  who  prefer  the  luxury  of  their  own 
establishments,  attractive  individual  cabins  are  avail- 
able quite  apart  from  the  lodge  itself.  Here,  the  same 
fine  service  and  cuisine  are  constantly  at  your  call. 

Low  rail  fares.  Through  air-conditioned  equipment  from 
Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  Paul,  to  Jasper  and  Vancouver. 

A For  new  Jasper  National  Park  and 
^  Alaska  booklets,  call  or  write  any  Cana- 

dian National  Office  listed  here. 
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ring 

ll   186  Tremont  Street 

Buffalo  421  Main  Street 

Chicago   4  S.  Michigan  Avenue 

Cincinnati  ins  Dixie  Terminal  Bide. 
Detroit.  .1239  Washington  Boulevard 

DuUith   428  W.  Superior  Street 

Kansas  City  414  Fairfax  Bids. 

Los  Angeles.  .  607  S.  Grand  Avenue 
Minneapolis .  .634  Marquette  Avenue 

Sew  York  S73  Fifth  Arenue 

Montreal  360  McCiU  Street 

Philadelphia.  .  .1500  Chestnut  Street 

Pittsburgh  355  t  ilth  Arenue 

Portland.  Me.  Grand  Trunk  Ky  Station 
San  Francisco.  .  .   648  Market  Street 

Seattle   1329  Fourth  Avenue 

St.  Louis  314  No.  Broadway 

St.  Paul  First  National  Bank  Bide. 
Washington.  D.  C.  »22  1 5Ul  St..  V  W. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


EVERYWHERE 


CAN  A  DA 
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P&H  REAL  LOG  HOUSES 

Correctly  Designed— Properly  Built 

INDIVIDUALLY  planned  in  any  size  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements for  a  rustic,  livable  year  'round  home 
or  delightful  vacation  retreat.  Built  of  seasoned,  fitted 
Western  Red  Cedar  logs  .  .  .  combining  pioneer 
ruggedness  and  quaint  charm  with  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences.  "P  &  H"  specialized  construction, 
soundly  developed,  simplifies  the  planning  and  build- 
ing and  assures  a  weather-tight,  sturdy,  enduring 
dwelling  .  .  .  practical  for  any  climate,  cool  in  sum- 
mer, easy  to  heat  in  winter,  low  in  maintenance  cost. 

Full  cooperation  with  your  architect,  including  assistance  o{ 
Chilson  D.  Aldrich,  log  house  architect  and  a  member  of  our  staff. 
We  supply  all  required  building  materials  and,  if  you  wish,  a 
skilled  supervisor  or  complete  construction  crew. 

Write  for  folios  of  information,  pictures  and  prices. 

PAGE  and  HILL  CO. 

1330  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  St. 


*  Co/,ese 
Mr.  William  du  Pont,  J, 
^Viss  Ruth  Vande-bilt  Twombly  ' 

* J*'  fecu  Je  Greenfe*j/M 

Mr.  Frank  Miller  GouW ^ 
Mr.  Paul  F< 


COURTS 

The  beautiful  coo/  green  HAR-TRU  Court,  or  the  deep 
maroon,  is  a  permanent  investment  in  pleasure,  economy 
and  pride  of  ownership.  Modernize  with  HAR-TRU. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "C". 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION,  17  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edited  by  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 

Clarence  Rohinson  takes  ike  lielm  of  a  new  Dawn  50.  She 
is  powered  with  two  150  horsepower  Superior  Diesel  engines 

The  shroud  of  silence  hovering  over  the  Bath  Iron  Works  as  the 
new  Ranger  takes  form  has  evidently  in  no  way  scared  off  other 
possible  defenders  of  the  America's  Cup.  Gerald  Lambert  and  Frank 
Paine,  owner  and  designer  of  the  veteran  Yankee,  -have  made  it  plain 
that  they  intend  to  be  in  the  running  for  the  chance  of  defending 
the  old  mug.  And  hard  on  the  heels  of  this  announcement  comes 
word  from  Chandler  Hovey  that  the  Weetamoe,  revamped  and 
spruced  up,  will  also  be  in  the  lists  to  tilt  against  Vanderbilt's  white 
hope.  While  Weetamoe  is  always  more  or  less  a  dark  horse,  though 
never  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  in  our  humble  opinion  Yankee  now 
emerges  as  a  definite  threat.  Obviously  it  is  ridiculous  to  make  any 
conjectures  at  all  at  this  time.  Consequently  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  do  just  that.  To  make  it  the  more  absurd,  Ranger  not  only  is 
not  yet  built,  but  we  do  not  even  know  her  dimensions.  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  she  should  be  faster  than  any  of  the  other  J  yachts 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  we  have  always  had  a  warm  spot  in 
our  heart  for  Yankee,  and  if  the  new  experiments  with  her  hull  and 
rig  (and  they  are  admitted  frankly  to  be  no  more  than  experiments) 
should  work  out,  it  is  our  bet  that  Mike  Vanderbilt  is  going  to  have 
a  run  for  his  money.  Imagination  totters  at  the  endless  variety  of 
chances  now  open.  Not  only  will  both  Endeavors  be  available,  but 
now  three  possible  defenders,  all  of  it  opening  up  an  era  reminiscent 
of  the  gay  pre-depression  days  when  defenders  were  built  at  the  drop  of 
a  halliard.  The  only  thing  saving  our  reason  is  the  fact  that  Rainbow 
is  not  in  the  running,  or  we  might  be  suddenly  faced  with  a  Cup 
match  between  Endeavor  I  and  Rainbow,  an  event  which,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  has  already  become  history,  and  would  only  confuse 
me  terribly  if  it  had  to  happen  all  over  again.  Incidentally,  who  is 
going  to  come  forward  as  a  trial  horse  for  this  year?  All  the  trial 
horses  are  now  potential  defenders. 

After  a  gruelling  trip  across  the  prairies  we  stopped  at  Chicago 
in  time  to  catch  the  combined  Boat  and  Sportsman's  Show  at  the 
Navy  Pier.  The  outstanding  point  of  interest  to  the  casual  observer 
would  certainly  have  been  the  crowds.  We've  already  (along  with 
every  other  person  who  wrote  more  than  one  line)  commented  on  the 
jam  at  the  National  in  New  York.  Chicago  was  right  in  the  running, 
and  should  make  it  even  more  obvious  that  this  coming  season  is 
going  to  be  a  big  one  on  the  water. 

The  Albany-New  York  outboard  marathon  for  the  Hearst  Trophy 
has  been  set  for  Sunday,  May  9th.  After  those  boys  have  jittered 
down  the  135  miles  of  Hudson,  you  may  consider  the  motorboat 
racing  season  definitely  under  way  in  the  North. 


Morris  Rosen/eld 

Silverheels,  owned  by  Charles  A.  Criqui,  cruising  in  Biscayne 
Bay.    She  is  powered  with  the  new  Sterling  Crankless  Diesels 
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FOR  tour  years  in  succession  the  pre- 
mier National  All-Gauge  Individual 
skeet  match  of  each  year  has  Keen  won  by 
a  shooter  using  a  Winchester  Gun. 

The  greatest  victory  of'  all  was  won  by 
14 -year- old  Dick  Shaughnessy  and  Ins 
16-gauge  Winchester  Model  21.  Setting 
skeet's  best  record  in  a  National  individ- 
ual match—  248x2M).  including  100x100 
on  the  second  or  the  three  days'  shooting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  fine  double 
barrel  lor  skect— good  for  the  winning 
target  in  any  skeet  shoot— see  your  dealer 
about  a  Winchester  Model  2 1 .  Sour  choice 
in  12.  16  or  20  gauge,  in  Standard  or 
Trap  grade  or  Custom  Built;  ornamenta- 
tion whatever  you  wish,  from  plain  to  or- 
nate. And  in  your  fine  skeet  gun  you  will 
also  have  a  fine  and  fast  upland  field  gun, 
with  performance  ability  second  to  none. 

Winchester  Model  21  Guns  for  all  field, 
skeet  and  trap  shooting  are  thoroughly 
illustrated  and  described,  and  their  many 
advantages  are  explained  in  detail,  in  a 
de  luxe  brochure.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
provide  a  copy.  Or  if  you  prefer,  one  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  on  receipt  of  your 
mailing  instructions.  No  obligation. 

SHOOT  WINCHESTER  SHELLS 

Another  remarkable  19^6 
demonstration  of  Winches- 
ter superiority  in  skeet  equip- 
ment was  the  world's  record 
of  497  x  S00— 232  straight- 
set  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Miller  of 
Tyler,  Texas,  with  Win- 
chester Ranger  Shells. 

In  the  National  Cham- 
pionships, Mr.  Miller  set 
another  phenomenal  skeet 
record— 100  x  100.  winning 
the  National  Small-Gauge 
Individual  Championship,  in 
Winchester  .410  Super  Speed 


this  match  using 
Shells. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

DEPT.  4-C,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

W/NCff£ST£H 


<piii<l<*  to 

pleasure 


HefC  is  a  honk  f  i  1 1 «  m  1  with  n<'('<*H*iticH  for  outdoor 
life  ami  [>la\  in  llir  siimmrr.  Thm-  \>  <:a\  furniture 
for  your  lawn  and  porch.  Then'  an-  frame*  thai 
turn  even  a  small  grassy  plot  into  a  place  of 
exercise  or  relaxation.  Should  you  live  or  spend 
your  vacation  near  the  beach,  it  provides  every- 
thing: for  land  or  water  playtime. 

Semi  for  a  rnpy  nj  "Vluy  lltmrn" 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

Thm  (irmnlmtt  SfHtrting  dontU  Slttrm  in  thm  World 

MADISON   \YK\I  K  AT  t.'.ih  STHKKT,  NKW  YORK 


MIM  M.<>   -l  "id     Von  I  .  .,„..!..  tk  Anloinr,  .3.1  So.  Waha«h  \  ■.„„.■ 


POOLS 


ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTION 
What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost  ? 


The  cost,  of  course,  depends 
on  size  and  design.  But  what- 
ever their  cost,  you  don't  hear 
owners  complaining  about 
it.  They  evidently  get  more 
pleasure  from  their  expendi- 
ture than  originally  antici- 
pated. As  for  our  part  in  the 
picture,  we  are  recog- 
nized experts  in  de- 
signing, constructing 
and  remodeling  them. 


The  bringing  of  pools  up  to 
date.  Pools,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor.  Pools  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds.  Seashore  pools, 
salt  water  supplied,  where 
healthful  water-frolicking  has 
a  delightful  invigorating  zest. 
Catalog  if  you  wish! 

Or,  at  your  request, 
one  of  our  experts 
will  call.  All  work 
guaranteed. 


.Both  Indoor  «ScOutdoop>, 


Swimming  Pool  Construction  Com. 

2  30  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Vandeibiit  }-&0&) 


E AGUE  BOOTS 
F;OR  YOUR 


7  power,  35  mm 
Binocular,  S86 


BEHIND  the  fine  optical  system 
of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular, 
your  eyes  seem  to  take  great 
space  consuming  strides — right 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  action — 
be  it  at  a  yacht  race,  polo  game, 
track  meet,  or  just  a  ride  in  the 
country. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

40-page  de  luxe  catalog  free  on  re- 
quest. Describes  those  features  of  the 
D  &  L  glass  that  make  it  a  favorite 
with  sportsmen  everywhere.  Tells 
how  to  select  a  binocular  for  your  use 
and  describes  features  of  eleven  B  &  L 
models,  S66  to  S 1  32.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company.,  434  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WORLD'S  BEST 


.  .    BY  ANY 


BAUSCH  t  LOMB 


THE     WORLD'S  BEST 
—   BY      ANY  TEST 
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THE 

SPOON 

IS  THE 

ENEMY 

OF  THE 

HIGH-BALL 

Ask 

BILLY  BAXTER 

how    'bout    self  -  stirring 

CLUB  SODA  and 
GINGER  ALE 

World's  finest  carbonated 
drinks.  America's  only  fancy 
brand.  Send  for  booklet 
Florence  K — womanlike,  it 
tells  all. 

BILLY  BAXTER,  CHESWICK,  PA. 


"Your  National  Boot 
Trees  are  giving  com- 
plete satisfaction"write8 
Rodgers  P.  Johnson,  oi 
Independence,  Kansas. 
"They  not  only  keep  my 
boots  in  perfect  shape, 
but  also  allow  complete 
circulation  of  air,  quickly  drying 
perspiration,  the  enemy  of  lealher." 


Don't  Seal 
Moisture  in 
Your  Boots 

Don't  fill  boots  with  wood 
or  metal  — shut  out  all  air — 
to  hold  them  in  shape.  Na- 
tional Boot   Trees  hold 
boots    wrinkle  -  free,  while 
allowing  air  to  circulate 
freely  inside   Lengthen  life 
of  leather.  Prevent  stitches 
rotting.  Easy  to  put  in.  Easy 
totalceont.  Made  of  National 
Hard  Vulcanized  Fibre. 
Won't  crack,  split  or  splin- 
ter. Won't  dent  or  corrode. 
Set  weighs  18  oz.  Men's  and 
women's  sizes.    Send  $5.00 
for  complete  set  (4  pieces) 
ON  APPROVAL.    Use  30 
days.    If  National 
Boot  Trees  are  not 
superior  to  any  trees 
you   ever  used, 
we  will  refund 
your  money. 


—COUPON  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE ■  mm ■ 
National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co. 
Box  3UD,    Wilmington,  Delaware 

You  may  send  me  ON  APPROVAL,  parcel  post 
prepaid,  one  complete  set  (4  piece-)  National  Boot 
Trees.  Enclosed  is  $5  which  is  to  be  refunded  to  me 
i  f  I  return  the  Tree?  within  30  days. 

My  boot  size  is  

Name  

Address  

My  dealer's  name  is  -   


Quiet  corners 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

culture  amongst  the  peasants  here. 
You  may  also  study  the  life  of 
olden  days  at  the  many  museums 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  all 
over  Norway,  especially  at  Folke- 
museet  at  Bygdoy  near  Oslo,  for 
here  you  can  see  the  Viking  ships 
which  were  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

At  the  town  of  Lillehammer  in 
eastern  Norway  we  have  Mr. 
Sandvig's  large  collection  of  old 
churches,  farmhouses,  articles  of 
furniture,  and  domestic  utensils  of 
all  sorts,  showing  the  beautiful  an- 
cient art  of  the  peasant.  This  sum- 
mer (1937)  the  museum  will  be 
fifty  years  old,  and  the  jubilee  will 
be  celebrated  with  great  festivities 
— historical  pageants,  folk  dances, 
and  so  on. 

If  you  prefer  to  spend  your 
vacation  on  board  a  steamer,  you 
can  cruise  along  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Sailing  round  the  entire 
coast  from  Oslo  takes  a  week  by 
comfortable  Norwegian  steamers, 
and  most  of  the  time  one  is  in 
calm  waters,  sheltered  by  a  fringe 
of  islands.  On  this  trip  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
great  many  Norwegian  towns,  and 
you  will  cross  the  Arctic  Circle 
and,  via  the  North  Cape,  cruise 
along  the  coast  of  the  Lapp  coun- 
try (Finnmark)  to  Kirkenes  near 
the  Finnish  frontier,  within  sight 
of  Russia. 

If  perhaps  you  would  rather 
visit  our  country  out  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  steamship  and  railway 


companies  as  well  as  hotels  grant 
very  much  reduced  terms  to  trav- 
elers. From  December  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May  one  can  participate  in 
different  kinds  of  winter  sports- 
above  all  skiing.  Here  in  the 
homeland  of  skiing  you  may  take 
long  trips  on  skis,  lasting  a  fort- 
night or  more,  and  you  will  also 
find  ample  opportunity  for  skating. 

A  trip  to  Norway,  whether  in 
summer  or  in  winter,  will  give  you 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
people  of  northern  Europe  and 
their  ways  of  living  and  thinking. 
After  having  seen  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  our  country, 
you  will  also  understand  better 
our  old  Norse  saga  and  the  super- 
stitions which  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  Nor- 
wegian peasants  in  olden  times.  I 
almost  think  you  will  imagine  that 
you  see  all  those  spirits  with  your 
own  eyes.  In  the  sea  you  will  be 
aware  of  the  drow  who  augurs 
death;  in  the  waterfalls  you  will 
hear  the  sprite  playing  his  harp. 
In  the  big,  dark  forests  and  in  the 
mountains  you  will  discover  ogres 
and  hill  folk,  and  in  the  barns  you 
will  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  smiling  little  goblin  with  his 
white  beard  and  a  nice  red  cap  on 
his  head.  Then  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  why  the  Norwegian 
peasants  in  former  days  believed 
in  all  these  evil  and  good  spirits 
and  worshiped  them  for,  good  or 
evil.  The  spirits  came  into  their 
everyday  life,  in  the  forests,  in  the 
mountains,  or  on  the  sea — they 
hindered  or  helped  the  people 
according  to  their  nature. 


HUDSON  HOUSE 

AT 

ArdsleyowHudson 

Amid  stately  trees  and  sloping  lawns — with  magni- 
ficent panoramas  of  the  Hudson — a  famous  country 
club  at  the  gate — the  newest  fireproof  building  in 
Westchester — Apartments  for  luxurious  comfort — 
accessibility  unequalled  even  in  a  mid-town  address — 
38  minutes  to  Grand  Central — highly  restricted. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unique  features  of  this 
most  distinctive  suburban  residence. 

APARTMENTS  OF  2  TO  6  ROOMS,  I  TO  J  BATHS 

J^pw  leasing  to  acceptable  tenants  for  occupancy  in  June 
Managing  Agent 
William  B.  May  Company  Real  Estate,  Inc. 

Js[o.  12  East  52nd  Street,  A[etv  Torl{ 
Telephone — PLaza  3-0270 


1 
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LAWNS  KEPT  GREEN! 

Luxurious  lawns  do  not  "happen".  They  are 
the  fruit  of  constant  care.  Without  proper 
moisture  control,  the  finest  lawns  soon  turn 
to  unsightly  patchwork  quilts — scorched  and 
brown  where  the  summer  sun  has  beaten — 
"drowned"  in  the  low  spots  where  hose  water 
has  collected. 

For  As  Little  As  2c  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

you  can  provide  a  foolproof,  weatherproof 
watering  system  for  your  lawn,  a  permanent 
sprinkler  system,  concealed  underground  when 
not  in  action.  No  two  lawns  present  identical 
problems.  To  assure  an  even,  gentle  distribu- 
tion of  well-aerated  water,  each  installation 
is  tailor-made  to  fit  that  particular  terrain. 
Copper  and  brass  throughout  prevent  deterio- 
ration. No  hoses — no  puddles — no  brown  spots. 

Let  us  discuss  your  engineering  problems 
with  you  and  your  estate  superintendent. 
Swimming  pools;  tennis  courts;  water  supply; 
drainage,  etc. 

APPLEBEE  HUSTON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Engineers— Contractors— Consultants 

8  Church  Street 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.    W.P.  7320 


JAPANESE  ROSEFLOWERING 
CHERRIES 
in  37  varieties 

FLOWERING  APPLE  AND  CRAB 

in  24  varieties 

CHINESE  MAGNOLIAS 
in  10  varieties 

FLOWERING  PEACH 

in  8  varieties 

RARE  WISTARIA 

in  21  varieties 

DWARF  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES 


Our  unusual  Flowering  Trees 
are  described  briefly  In  our 
free  booklet. 

Our  illustrated  12  page  mono- 
graph on  Wistaria  describes 
21  varieties  and  gives  cul- 
tural directions. 

A.  E.  WOHLERT 

990  Montgomery  Avenue 
NARBERTH,  PA. 


AEWOHLERT 


OTw  GARDEN 

mm5 
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SWEDEN! 


^  LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


WmUiml  in  DnUtrlim 
From  fho  cheery  log  homes  decorated  with 
branches  of  birch,  country  fiddlers  lead  the 
procession  to  the  village  green.  Around 
the  traditional  Maypole  brightly  costumed 
Dalecarlia  Icdsand  lassies  swing  happily  in 
the  dances  of  Iheir  June  Midsummer  Festival. 

To  on  American  these  joyous  youths  with 
their  glorious  heritage  are  a  symbol  of 
Sweden's  natural  charm. 

Make  Sweden  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  five  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  three  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through  trains 
from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in  Swedish 
liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxurious  days. 

Ask  your  trait  I  agent  or  us  for  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Pleast  mention  Department  CL. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Unit,  •Jortliin,  mil 

(Continual  from  page  .17) 

ihr  buoy  when  I  heard  Faith's 
n  i  l  m  rm  h  anil  llrrmun  yelled, 
"There  he  Kites."  In  the  early 
dawn  I  taw  the  boat  «et  under 
way  and  start  up  the  bay,  stern 
first,  with  Faith  pumping  the  rod 
fur  dear  life.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  clear  and  culm,  and  at 
sunn  a^  the  still  came  up  hu^e 
tuna  began  rolling  all  around  us. 
Cecil  got  very  excited  and  we 
started  chasing  them  and  throwing 
herring  over.  As  soon  as  we  left 
one  *pnt  a  tuna  would  immediately 
roll  out  and  take  what  we  had 
thrown  over.  Needless  to  say,  we 
did  not  get  a  strike.  I  could  still 
sec  Faith,  fast  to  her  fish,  way 
up  the  bay  and  suggested  to  Cecil 
that  we  row  up  there  as  Faith 
must  certainly  be  tired  by  that 
time;  she  had  already  been  fight- 
ing the  fish  for  over  two  hours. 
We  rowed  up  to  them  and  found 
her  still  "giving  it  to  him."  I 
climbed  aboard  and  spent  the  next 
four  hours  wondering  whether  f 
would  take  home  a  wife  or  a 
corpse.  She  would  not  give  up. 
The  fish  gave  us  several  frights 
when  he  headed  toward  the  nets 
but  Faith  kept  him  in  the  clear. 
By  -this  time  the  fog  had  rolled 
in  and  it  was  raining.  After  six 
hours,  she  got  the  fish  up  to  where 
he  was  rolling  on  the  surface  with 
the  leader  out  of  the  water  but 
she  could  not  get  him  any  closer. 
Finally,  the  swivel  came  closer 


and  i  loser  ami  when  it  hit  I  he 
lip  Herman  grabbed  the  leader. 
Just  then  I  saw  that  I  lie  double 
line    had    jammed    in    the  guide 

nearest  the  tip  and,  as  the  fish 

started  his  deal li  Ihin  v,  I  wa  .  me 
both  Herman  and  Faith  would 
go  overboard,  especially  after 
(Jeorge  hit  the  fish  with  the  gaff. 
We  finally  got  him  fast  and  in 
the  boat.  Six  hundred  pounds  and 
the  women's  world  record  as  a 
reward  for  Faith. 

We  fished  Liverpool  in  the  fog 
and  rain  on  Sunday  but  had  no 
luck.  We  came  back  to  Jordan 
that  night,  and  went  out  Monday 
morning  in  a  thick  fog.  Again  Ce- 
cil and  I  left  the  others  at  the 
head  of  the  nets  and  rowed  down 
to  the  other  end.  The  fog  was  so 
thick  we  could  not  see  the  other 
boat,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we 
heard  yells  and  they  bore  down 
on  us,  Faith  fast  to  a  tuna  and 
trying  to  get  clear  of  the  nets. 
They  were  free  in  a  few  minutes 
and  headed  up  the  bay,  leaving 
us  alone  in  the  fog.  About  that 
time  I  discovered  that  we  had  left 
our  compass  ashore,  which  made 
me  extremely  unhappy.  However, 
one  of  the  herring  boats,  manned 
by  one  Lemmy  Decker,  said  that 
if  we  hooked  into  anything,  we 
should  blow  our  horn  and  they 
would  come  after  us.  Lemmy  had 
no  sooner  disappeared  into  the 
fog  when  bang!  we  were  fast. 
This  fish  also  started  up  the  bay 
with  us  in  tow.  Cecil  tried  to  blow 
the  horn  and  check  the  boat's 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Amco 

cQeanto 

Gardenhouses 


The  AMCO  curved- 
eave  type  is  hand- 
some inside  and  out, 
adds  to  the  dignity  of 
the  finest  structure, 
can  be  blended  into 
any  surroundings, 
and  retains  its  initial 
attractiveness  per- 
manently. 


ASIDE  from  providing  a  welcome  profusion  of  favorite 
A  cut  flowers  and  blooming  and  foliage  plants,  an  AMCO 
Glass  Gardenhouse  stimulates  wholesome  interest  in  a 
fascinating  hobby,  is  an  ideal  place  for  healthful  relaxa- 
tion, and  is  a  Godsend  for  the  sick  or  shut-in  who  must 
have  distraction  during  the  long  winter  months. 

Giving  your  family  and  yourself  this  permanent  home 
improvement  would  repay  the  investment  in  benefits  that 
are  worth  more  than  money. 

At  your  request  an  AMCO  representative  will  call,  offer 
suggestions  and  submit  cost  data  on  construction  that 
would  meet  your  needs  and  cost  limit. 

American  /iQ  Moninger 


Greenhouse 


Mfc.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oklahoma  City 
0  N  w.  42nd  St. 


Chicago 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Philadelphia 
P.  0.  Box  158.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Above  you  see  a  typical  example  of 
building  injury  which  will  eventually 
cause  the  death  of  Ihii  fine  old  tree. 
The  roots  have  been  heedlessly  hacked 
away  and  left  exposed  to  rot,  disease 
and  starvation — and  a  concrete  walk 
and  drive  have  been  laid  so  dote  to 
the  trunk  as  to  stifle  the  root  system. 

Are  you  planning  to  build  a  house 
or  remodel  your  present  home? 
Then  you  should  realize  that  such 
operations  present  a  serious  haz- 
ard to  the  trees  on  your  property 
unless  youi  plans  are  ok'd  by  a 
Shade  Tree  Expert.  Otherwise  there 
is  grave  danger  that  some  beautiful 
and  valuable  tree  will  be  damaged 
or  destroyed  through  ignorance  or 
negligence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  to  guard 
against: 

Roofs  being  Severed  or  Damaged 
in  laying  Mains,  Pipes,  Curbs, 
Retaining  Walls,  etc. 

Bark  and  Cambium  Injuries  by 
Trucks,  Tractors,  Steam  Shovels 
and  Blasting. 

Roots  being  Starved  and  Stifled 
by  laying  Concrete  or  Flagstone 
Drives,  Walks  or  Terraces  over 
them. 

Trees  choked  by  Grading  Opera- 
tions which  pile  earth  above  the 
normal  ground  level. 

The  Bartlett  Company  offers  its  ser- 
vices to  Home  Builders  and  Archi- 
tects in  this  matter  of  protecting  val- 
uable trees  against  building  haz- 
ards. When  planning  to  build  or  re- 
model call  in  your  local  Bartlett 
Representative.  He  knows  where  the 
danger  lies  and  will  help  you  avoid 
or  circumvent  it. 


Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
Leaflet  No.  11.  It  gives  you  further 
information  concerning  the  differ- 
ent types  of  Building  Injury,  with 
some  pertinent  and  vrluable  facts 
about  the  Bartlett  Method  of 
Shade  Tree  Care. 


TheF.A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTCO- 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity from  Maine  to  the  Carotinas.  Write  us 
for  the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 
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THIS  FREE  BOOK  HELPS  YOU 


SELECT 


FOR  YOUR  SUBURBAN  HOME 


OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


HATEVER  your  fencing 
requirements  may  be  to  provide 
for  greater  privacy  and  security 
in  your  home,  there  is  an  Anchor 
Fence  designed  especially  to  fill 
that  need  artistically.  Anchor 
Fences  are  made  in  many  styles 
to  harmonize  with  every  kind  of 
architecture  or  landscaping — chain 
link  fences — iron  picket — and  rus- 
tic wood.  And  Anchor's  Nation- 


wide Erecting  Service  insures 
prompt,  efficient  installation  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Mail  the  coupon  now  for  your 
free  copy  of  this  book  of  helpful 
fencing  suggestions.  Or  consult 
"Where  to  Buy  It"  in  the  classi- 
fied section  of  your  telephone  book 
and  call  your  local  Anchor  Fence 
Branch  today. 


(At  left) 

Anchor  Iron  Picket  Fences  combine 
the  classic  distinction  of  ornamental 
iron  with  the  strength  of  modern  elec- 
tric-weld construction.  Unlike  other 
fences  of  this  type,  the  pickets  and 
rails  in  Anchor  Fences  are  inseparably 
welded  under  tremendous  pneumatic 
pressure  at  16  separate  points  to  form  a 
perfect  union. 


(At  right) 

Anchor-Weld  Iron 
Gates  lend  gracious  dis- 
tinction to  entrance 
roadways  or  walks.  Sin- 
gle and  double  gates  are 
made  in  various  types, 
heights  and  widths. 
Steel  members  are 
welded  together  to  form 
a  structure  unequalled 
in  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 


(Above) 

Anchor  Chain  Link  Fences  of 

this  type  provide  lasting  protec- 
tion against  trespassers — last- 
ing because  the  zinc  coating  on 
the  steel  wire  is  chemically  pure 
.  .  .  free  from  vulnerable  iron 
content  .  .  .  without  cracks  or 
crevices  through  which  corro- 
sion can  enter. 


Anchor  fences 


 -MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY-  

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY, 
6S34  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  free  book  about  Anchor  Fences  for 
fjj  Suburban  homes  and   country  estates.    □  Industrial  installations. 

Name  .—  

Address  

City  State  


Garden  at 


HORSE 


Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 

Tke  wrought  iron  gates 
above  lead  into  tke  gar- 
den at  Hobby  Horse 
Farm  in  Hollins,  Vir- 
ginia wkile  just  below  a 
fisk  spouts  gay ly  into  tke 
fountain  pool  on  tke  ter- 
race. Bottom,  tke  "V  ir- 
gin's  Bower"  on  tke  ter- 
race wall  of  tke  garden 
and  at  tke  rigkt  a 
wrougkt  iron  well  kead 
over    tke    garden  well 
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Amcc  IS91- 


SDTS 

Hewaxd  Rate, 


v  ju  *y  Special 

Collection  Offer 
100  Bulbs  $5   1000  Bulbs  $45 

J  '        h  of  250  each  of 

■4  t  'i  ■  t.  1 1.  »  beiotc  /  rarietie» 

Beautiful — colorful — r«*y  to  Mtf«  few 
flowrn  have  been   improved    to  thr 
decree  ih.it  Gladioli  have.  A  few  bulb* 
planted  tnonthlv  from  April  lo  Julv  pve 
■  rarcrwioD  of  blooms  from  July  to  front. 
The  following  four  varieties  are  out* 
•landing  in  color  —  whether  for  garden 
decoration  or  Exhibition  —  offered  at 
this  new  reasonable  price  : 
PICARDY — .Jnricof  Pink 
MINUET — I.iftht  Lavender 
PR.  F.  E.  BENNETT — Flame  Scarlet 
LOYALTY — Rich  Yellow 
[Svld  in  collection*  on/v  at  this  price) 
SEED  ANNUAL  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Stumpp  *  Walter  Co. .  New  York  Cily  C 

Please  send  me  the  above  collection  of 
□  100  Gladiolus  IS        □  1000  Gladiolus  US 

.Yarn*   

Address  , 

City.  State.  

132-138  Church  St.  {Cor.  W arren  St.) 

NEW   YORK  CITY 

Branch  Stores:  Newark,  N.  J. 

While  Plains.  V  Y.  Englewood.  N.  J. 
Stamford.  Coon.  Hemp.tead ,  l_  I. 
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20  ACRES  PER  DAY  - 

•  A  SINGLE  OPERATOR 

•  LESS  THAN  5  GALS.  GASOLINE— with  a 

COLDWELL  SUPER  TWIN 
POWER  MOWER 

With  4  gangs  and  but  a  single  operator, 
this  powerful,  efficient  Power  Mower  will 
substantially  reduce  cutting  costs  on  any 
large  area  estate.  Write  COLDWELL, 
world's  oldest  builders  of  Power  Mowers, 
for  complete  information  and  for  con- 
vincing demonstration 
on    your    own  lawn. 

Other  models  for  the 
smaller  lawns 
Writetjor 
Literature 

COLDWELL  LAWN 
MOWER  CO. 

Depl  L.     Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


This  Waterford  Cut  Crystal  Chandelier 
As  Illustrated  At  $110.00 


Crystal  and  Cut  Glass 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

OF  DISTINCTION 

An  almost  unlimited  selection  of  fine  crystal 
chandeliers  and  wall  fixtures,  representing  the 
best  of  foreign  and  domestic  craftsmen. 
We  invite  your  inquiries  for  fixtures  of  special 
design  to  be  made  in  our  men  shops.  Sketches 
will  be  prepared  on  request.  Y'ou  are  assured  of 
the  use  of  finest  imported  and  domestic 
materials,  meticulous  workmanship, 
and  consistent  pleasing  design  to 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings. 

CANDYLBEME  LAMPS 

Bring   Beauty  to  Crystal 

cut-glass,  mirror  and  polished-metal 
candle-type  fixtures.  You  will  never 
fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  these 
fixtures  until  you  have  fitted  them 
with  Candylbeme  Lamps,  the  unusual 
lamp  which  resembles  a  candle's  flame 
and  burns  with  a  soft,  mellow,  candle 
glow.  Available  with  standard  or 
candelabra  base,  to  be  used  on  your 
present  110  volt  circuit.  Standard  or 

candelabra  base — Clear.  50c. 

Frosted. ...  55c. 


Chartreuse 

A  Noble  Liqueur 
;   Moderate  in  Price 


2827  OLIVE  STREET 


BUTLER-KOHAUS.  INC.       ST.  LOUIS 


Chartreuse,  the 
only  liqueur 
made  by  Monks, 
is  now  available 
in  fifths,  at  a 
cost  no  high- 
er than  other 
fine  liqueurs! 

Green 
Chartreuse 

110  proof 

Yellow 
Chartreuse 

86  proof 


Made  in  Tarragona,  Spain,  and  in  France 
Sip  Chartreuse — straight  or  mix  u-ith  Cognac 
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Leuthardt-trained  Espalier  Trees  at  "Clocheton",  estate  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Read 
at  Purchase,  X.  V.  Photograph  at  left  was  taken  in  May,  and  one  at  right  in 
September  of  the  same  year. 

ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

DWARF,  TRAINED  TO  SHAPE 

^Leuthardt-trained  Espaliers  are  as  practical  as  they  are  beau- 
■       tiful.  As  a  youth,  Henry  Leuthardt,  whose  ancestors  for  150 

^<^7  years  have  similarly  specialized,  learned  the  art  of  training 
Espalier  Fruit  Trees  under  master  gardeners  of  the  Old  World. 

A  medal  for  proficiency  was  awarded  him  by  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 

Now,  after  16  years  of  studying  and  experimenting  with  American  soils 
and  climate,  Mr.  Leuthardt  has  developed  trees  of  15  distinctive  shapes  and 
30  choicest  varieties  of  superior  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  etc.  Set  out  this  spring,  they  will  probably  bear  this  fall.  Require 
little  ground  space  and  are  easy  to  take  care  of. 

We  have  available  a  limited  supply  of  4-Armed  Palmette  Verrier  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  as  illustrated  above.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  with 

4  erect  arms  and  all  are  strong  and  sturdy  trees.  Distinctive  and  decorative. 

Special  Prices:  To  gain  wider  recognition  of  the  value  of  Espaliers,  we  offer 
them  at  the  following  prices;  4-Armed  Palmettes.  4  to  5  ft.  high,  $8.00  each; 

5  to  6  ft.,  $10.00;  and  6  to  8  ft.,  $12.00;  older  specimens  $15.00  each. 
8-Armed  Trees,  as  illustrated  below,  5  to  6  ft.,  $25.00:  6  to  7  ft.,  $30.00; 
7  to  8  ft.,  $35.00.  Prices  on  older  specimens  on  request.  Trees  are  shipped 
express  collect  with  full  cultural  directions. 

Visit  our  Exhibition  Orchard.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
ment or  write  for  descriptive  Folder  E.  It  is  a  profusely  illus- 
trated portrayal  of  the  newest  accent  in  American  Gardening. 


King  St.  at  Comly  Ave. 
PORT  CHESTER,  IN.  Y. 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT 

Specialist  in  Dwarf,  Trained  Espalier  Fruit  Trees 


8-Arm  Apple  Tree  bearing  highest  quality  fruit. 


Roll,  Jordan,  roll 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

speed  with  the  oars  at  the  same 
time.  Having  had  the  horn 
jammed  down  his  throat  twice 
by  the  oar  handles,  he  shipped 
them  and  concentrated  on  the 
horn  blowing.  As  the  tuna  re- 
fused to  go  in  a  straight  line,  we 
played  hide  and  seek  with  Lemmy 
for  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour. 
We  were  greatly  relieved  when  he 
finally  came  up  out  of  the  fog 
and  followed  along  behind  us.  The 
fish  took  us  way  up  the  Bay  along 
the  rocky  shore.  I  never  let  him 
get  out  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  of  line  and  several  times 
reeled  the  boat  right  up  on  him. 
I  thought  I  could  steer  him  by 
reeling  the  boat  up  on  one  side 
and  have  him  sheer  off  in  the 
other  direction.  This  worked  fine 
until  the  fish  suddenly  decided  to 
go  to  sea.  He  went  so  fast  at  one 
point  that  Cecil  suggested  throw- 
ing the  boat  sideways  to  check 
him.  You  can  well  imagine  what 
would  have  happened.  As  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  £he  Bay, 
Faith  and  Herman  came  out  of 
the  fog  in  the  power  boat  with  a 
huge  tuna  lashed  alongside,  and 
announced  that  Faith  had  killed  it 
in  two  hours  and  five  minutes. 
They  left  us  to  take  their  fish  into 
the  dock  and  planned  to  get  back 
for  the  finish  of  my  fight;  as  our 
fish  was  still  going  strong.  How- 
ever, they  had  not  been  gone  ten 
minutes  when  my  fish  decided  to 
give  up  the  ghost.  He  came  to  the 
surface  just  ahead  of  us,  weaving 
from  side  to  side.  He  looked  tired 
so  I  told  Cecil  to  grab  the  leader. 
Cecil  thought  he  might  upset  the 
boat  but  he  was  too  far  gone  for 
that.  We  put  a  gaff  in  him  and 
lashed  him  to  Lemmy's  boat.  We 
got  in  just  as  the  others  were 
starting  out  after  us.  We  took 
both  fish  into  Shelburne  and 
found  that  Faith  had  broken  her 
own  record,  her  second  fish  weigh- 
ing seven  hundred  forty-nine 
pounds.  In  addition,  it  was  the 
longest  tuna  I  have  ever  seen, 
measuring  nine  feet  ten  inches  in 
length.  My  fish  weighed  six  hun- 
dred twenty-four  pounds  and  took 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes  to 
kill — quite  a  struggle. 

In  three  days  we  had  three 
strikes,  three  fish,  and  no  errors 
— for  a  total  of  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-three  pounds. 

Some  theories  on 
shooting 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

nose,  and  lost  them.  An  hour  or 
two  later  when  I  returned  he  was 
still  standing  on  the  shore  waving 
and  calling,  and  when  I  arrived 
he  explained  the  situation.  He 
hadn't  even  been  able  to  find  his 
clothes.  Yet  I  have  shot  with  this 
man  on  many  occasions  and  know 
that  he  is  a  very  capable  performer 
with  the  shotgun  despite  his  very 
serious  handicap  whatever  game 
we  happen  to  play. 

Whether  it  is  golf,  tennis,  polo, 
shooting,  or  fly  fishing,  stance  and 


timing  play  the  most  important 
part.  The  point  which  I  would 
emphasize  in  conclusion,  is  that 
even  though  you  wear  goggles  as 
thick  as  auto-lenses  and  even 
though  your  hands  may  be  a  little 
shaky,  if  you  have  the  will  to 
shoot  and  will  devote  a  tenth  of 
the  time  to  it  that  you  would  to 
becoming  a  good  tennis  player  or 
golfer,  you  will  stand  infinitely 
more  chance  of  becoming  an  expert 
on  clay  pigeon,  feathered  game,  or 
big  game — and  this  is  the  proper 
time  of  the  year  to  begin. 


Potted  gardens 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

into  a  distinct  decorative  asset.  In 
formal  gardens,  pots  have  been 
used  for  heightened  stylization  and 
their  effect  has  been  intensified 
simply  by  repetition. 

Whether  used  formally  or  in- 
formally, however,  there  is  one  at- 
tribute which  potted  plants  can 
bring  to  any  garden  if  desired. 
That  is  the  easy^  addition  of  ver- 
tical to  horizontal  lines.  Not  that 
all  pots  should  be  or  indeed  are 
used  for  vertical  accents,  for  some 
have  been  especially  successful  be- 
cause of  their  very  flat  and  un- 
obtrusive lines.  In  a  field,  how- 
ever, where  perennial  borders  tend 
to  stretch  out  without  redeeming 
height,  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  supply  a  break  in 
line  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Surely  a  potted  plant  should  not 
be  looked  upon«only  as  something 
with  which  to  decorate  the  house 
or  as  something  which  will  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  gar- 
den by  turning  it  into  a  borderless 
and  formal  place.  It  has,  of  course, 
these  as  well  as  other  functions. 
However,  if  it  is  to  reach  the  peak 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  average 
gardener,  it  should  be  considered 
as  a  variable  accessory,  rich  in 
possibilities.  If  its  own  size,  shape, 
color,  and  design  are  considered  as 
well  as  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  plants  which  it  contains,  it  will 
then  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  to  terrace, 
garden,  and  walk — indeed  to  all 
intimate  or  formal  outdoor  living. 


Month  in  the  field 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

Polo  almost  every  day,  a  drag  hunt 
three  times  a  week,  polo  practice 
on  all  the  seventeen  fields  between 
games,  and  in  general  more  sports 
activity  than  you  would  think  pos- 
sible in  one  place  at  one  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  probably 
isn't  another  place  in  the  world 
where  there  is  the  varied  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  sport  that  there 
is  in  Aiken.  They  have  everything 
but  yacht  racing.  They  haven't 
been  able  to  manage  that — yet. 

There  were  so  many  polo  ponies 
in  Aiken  that  they  seemed  to  us 
to  be  almost  countless — like  the 
buffalo  herds  of  the  early  West. 
The  Posts  had  around  seventy  in 
their  stable.  There  were  many 
other  big  strings  and  still  more  to 
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(f      Yi>ii  \\  til  Ik-  .im.i/t-il 
.it  the  l«. mts  i>!  (he 
■pring  bUmms;  you  will  In* 
(In  illi  .1  witli  tltc  glorious  ilis 
pla  v  nl  iolor  ;  vim  w  ill  i|iik  U  v 

S.C    (lial    A/. ill-. IN    illlll    to  till" 

»  harm*  ol  I. ii  ci-  i  si. id  s  and 
iniulisl  lionu-  uimiiiuIs.  Si'iiu" 
ot  tin-  ini'st  tUsiralili"  A/alras 
an-  mmli-sth  |>iuv»l,  anil  tin* 
r.insl  varieties  an-  ini"X|K"n- 
si\»-  Kai  Ii  vr.ir  tlii'v  inirrasi- 
in  luxutiatuv  ami  mw  jovs 

cobm  with  tin-  uoroldina 

How  i  t  s.  riu1  lit  tli- 1  air  BMOM 
is  iiiMHTonslv  ropaiil  in  ilivi- 
ili  inls  ol  color. 

Tin*  evergreen  varieties 
{Azalea  amotna,  A.  llino- 
HMvd,  ./.  II inoJctiiri ,  A. 
Katmpftri,  ami  others),  anil 
the  Japanese  K limine  A/aleas 
are  elutheil  in  colors  from 
clear  pink  to  ileep  red.  ami 
from  white  to  beautiful  ilark 
purple. 

Bobbink  A  \tkins 
\i  tr  Cataiogue 

iIositiIh.'-i  m.m\  varieties  lor  spring 
planting.  Otfier  flowering  shrubs 
arc  illustrated  anil  featured.  A 
n»l>\  will  be  sent  tree  on  request 
cast  of  tin-  Roekv  Mountains  lit 
west  nt'  the  Rockies  senil  50  ets.). 

Bobbink  A  \tkins 

Rutherford  M         New  Jersey 


A  True  American  Evergreen 

M.ilcMic  in  height,  with  long  drooping  branches,  Hemlocks  provide  a 
dignity  and  grace  found  in  feu,  if  any,  other  trees.  Hardy  in  almost 
any  location,  smiling  in  sun  or  shade,  they  are  superb  for  specimens,  for 
garden  backgrounds,  or  for  hedges.  Truly,  Hemlocks  are  America's  great 
landscape  evergreens. 

From  the  great  supply  in  our  nursery  selecting  Hemlocks  suitable  for 
any  purpose  is  a  simple  task.  But  the  selection  need  not  be  limited  to 
evergreens  only.  A  complete  list,  with  prices,  is  given  in  our  catalogue. 
Mailed  on  request. 

THE  HOYT  NURSERIES 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
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Model  K-V 

CENTAUR 

BEAUTY  in  every  ttne— and  quallty- 
buUt  throughout!  Two  years  In  the 
field — and  not  one  call  for  service. 
This  perfectly -balanced  power  unit  han- 
dles as  easily  as  a  fine  car.  Smooth. 
Powerful.  Amazingly  quiet! 

For  general  farms  of  100  acres  or  less — 
country  estates — golf  courses.  22  miles 
per  hour.  Pulls  2-bottom  plow  In  most 
soils.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  distrib- 
utor and  demonstration  proof  of  the 
outstanding  value  this  truly  fine  tractor 
offers! 

CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
451  N.  Kniffin  St. 
Creenwich,  Ohio 


FRENCH  PICKET  FENCE 

— A  remarkably  beautiful 
and  ideal  screen  fence, 
which  harmonises  perfectly 
with  any  surroundings. 
Made  in  5  heights. 


CEDAR  PICKET— Noted 
forits  rustic  beauty  and 
long  lifel  Made  of  Tennes- 
see Red  Cedar,  it  lasts  from 
30  to  40  years,  and  greatly 
adds  to  property's  appearance. 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

also  "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Whatever  your  fencing  needs  may  be,  we  can  meet  them 
promptly.  The  entire  line  of  Rusricraft's  famous  fences 
and  gates  are  manufactured  from  only  the  finest  of 
selected  timber.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy — while  prices 
are  low.  Be  sure  to  write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  new 
low  prices.  Dealers  write  to  Wholesale  Department. 


9fotsttcraft 

^  FENCE  CO.,  Inc. 

2  KING  ROAD,  MALVERN,  PA. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— A 

practical  fence,  available 
in  split  Chestnut — lasting 
10-15  years,  or  in  all-Red- 
wood— lasting  20-30  years. 
Easily  erected,  low  in  price. 


POST  &  RAIL— Available 
either  in  all-Chestnut — lasting 
20  years,  or  with  Redwood  Posts 
and  Cedar  Rails — lasting  more 
than  SO  years.  An  all-pur- 
pose fence,  reasonably  priced. 


Every  year  termites  destroy 
over  $50,000,000  worth  of 
property.  These  tiny  wood- 
eating  insects  silently  and 
secretly  undermine  the 
strength  of  structural  members 
in  homes  and  buildings 
throughout  the  country. 

Termites  work  from  the 
ground  up  and  hollow  out 
wood  supports  for  their  food. 
Their  presence  and  insidious 
attack  areseldom 
known  until  serious 
damage  has  been 
done.  Then  costly  repairs  be- 
come absolutely  necessary. 

YOUR  OWN  PROPERTY 
MAY  BE  INFESTED 

No  property  owner  can  af- 
ford to  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  termite  attack.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself — to  the  in- 
vestment you  have  in  your 
property — to  check  and  find 
out  whether  it  is  being  dam- 
aged by  termites.  Send  in  the 
coupon  below  and  Terminix, 
world's  largest  termite  con- 
trol organization,  will  inspect 
your  property  without  cost  or 
inconvenience  to  you. 

Terminix  was  developed 
by  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  world's 
largest  maker  of  hardwood 
floorings.  Terminix  has  pro- 
tected 30,000  structures  by 
its  time-tested  scientific 
methods.  Guaranteed  for  five 
years,  Terminix  Insulation  is 
positive  protection  —  in- 
surance against  termite 
destruction. 


FREE  INSPECTION 

by  Licensees  of 
ssgejjsW    TERMINIX  DIVISION 
5*^3     E.  L.  BRUCE  CO. 

MEMPHIS  TENN. 


{  Terminix  Division,  Dept.  CL-4 
I  E.  L.  Brace  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
'  □  Please  inspect  my  property  'or  ler- 
J  mites,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 
!  7  Please  send  me  literature  on  ter- 
■  miles. 

|  Name  

J  Address  

I  City  State  
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MASTER  METALS 


PAGE  originated  woven  wire  fence  in 
1883.  In  54  years  of  fence-erecting,  in 
all  states,  Page  Fence  experts  learned 
that  no  one  metal  will  meet  all  the 
destructive  air  conditions  to  be  found. 
Salt  spray,  chemical  fumes  and  gases 
peculiar  to  certain  localities  make  espe- 
cially-resistant fence  metals  necessary. 

With  no  manufacturing  obligation 
to  any  one  metal,  PAGE  pioneered 
and  perfected  the  use  of  the  nation's 
master  metals  in  fencing.  PAGE 
FENCE  is  supplied  in  the  following 
fabrics — Page-  Armco  Ingot  Iron,  Page- 
Alcoa  Aluminum,  Page- Allegheny 
Stainless  Steel,  Page  P-12  Copper- 
bearing^Steel  and  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PAGE  FENCE  experts  will  ad- 
vise you  impartially  which  metal  is 
best  for  your  purpose. 


CHAIN  LINK  .  .  .4  Metals 


WROUGHT  IRON  .  .  .  Many  Styles 


Enclosures,  and  Stainless  Steel 
Tennis  Nets,  too 

92  Association  Members 

92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  States — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  &*  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 
CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's  First  Wire  Fence— Since  1883 


come.  Most  of  the  games  that  we 
saw  were  "pony  games,"  trying 
out  new  ones,  weeding  out,  and 
getting  them  ready  for  next  sum- 
mer. Except  for  the  Saturday 
matches  for  which  someone  would 
usually  offer  a  cup,  the  games  were 
pretty  informal  and  no  one  cared 
very  much  what  the  final  score 
was.  Even  so,  such  players  as 
Devereux  Milburn  and  Billy  Post, 
as  well  as  the  other  high  goal 
players  wintering  there,  always 
play  polo  that  is  good  to  watch, 
even  if  they  aren't  really  trying. 

Harness  racing  is  the  new  love 
of  Aiken  and  early  morning  finds 
the  new  mile  track  that  Dunbar 
Bostwick  has  just  completed  a  very 
busy  place  indeed.  New  stables  for 
trotters   are    springing   up  like 
mushrooms   all    over   Aiken  as 
others  follow  the  lead  of  Dunbar 
Bostwick,   Fred  Post,   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKim,  and  the  others  who 
started  the  ball  rolling.  The  track 
was  just  completed  when  we  saw 
it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  finishing 
touches  were  still  being  put  on  the 
judges  stand  and  on  some  of  the 
stables  in  the  infield.  However 
many  veteran  trotting  men  had 
already  made  pilgrimages  there 
and  they  say  that  the  track  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country — some 
say  the  best.  This  is  quite  some- 
thing to  accomplish  when  you  con- 
sider that  it  had  rained  all  through 
the  winter  months  and  work  must 
have  been  delayed  greatly.  This 
track  was  built  primarily  as  a 
training  track  for  young  trotters 
and  pacers,  but  it  is  so  good  and 
trotting  in  general  has  had  such  a 
boom  in  the  last  year  that  we 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  a 
small  winter  circuit  worked  out 
with  Matinees  at  Aiken,  Pinehurst, 
and  some  of  the  other  training 
centers,  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
full  of  promising  young  horses 
this  season  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
it's  really  quite  surprising  that 
light  harness  racing  wasn't  dis- 
covered before  it  was  by  the  group 
of  young  sportsmen  and  sports- 
women who  are  having  so  much 
fun  with  it  now.  It's  a  natural  for 
them  because  it  is  a  sport  that 
they  can  and  have  entered  into 
personally,  and  not  only  assist 
their  professional  trainers  in  school- 
ing and  conditioning  the  horses, 
but  they  can  drive  them  in  races 
themselves  as  well.  The  relation- 
ship between  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals is  much  more  informal  in 
the  trotting  game  than  in  many 
other  sports,  and  an  amateur  may 
drive  in  either  amateur  or  profes- 
sional races  without  endangering 
his  standing.  Moreover,  women  as 
well  as  men  can  participate.  This 
is  proving  attractive  for  those  who 
have  to  watch  the  training  and 
racing  of  their  flat  racers  and 
jumpers  from  the  rail,  and  now 
that  they  have  discovered  it,  have 
made  up  for  lost  time  with  a  whole 
hearted  interest  and  lavish  use  of 
time  and  money  that  are  sure  to 
produce  some  gbod  horses  before 
very  long.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  Aiken  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  training  centers  before 


a  great  many  years  have  passed. 

Of  all  the  places  that  are  used 
for  winter  training  quarters  for 
trotters,  Pinehurst  has  probably 
been  the  favorite  longer  and  seen 
the  development  of  more  young 
winners  and  record  breakers  than 
any  other.  Therefore  the  fact  that 
they  are  back  there  again  this  year 
is  a  pretty  good  indication  that 
palmy  days  are  coming  once  more 
for  harness  racing.  Stable  room  is 
at  a  premium  in  Pinehurst.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  now  that  Dr. 
Parshall  has  moved  in  with  all 
those  promising  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  room  for  an- 
other horse.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  good  youngsters  there  also 
jogging  around  the  track  and 
"roading"  on  the  miles  of  sandy 
roads  that  are  so  fine  for  develop- 
ing muscle  and  wind  in  young 
trotters.  The  going  is  just  heavy 
enough  to  make  them  work  with- 
out overstraining,  it  seems.  Mr. 
Stacy  Smith  has  been  coming  to 
Pinehurst  for  years  and  this  year 
has  some  good  two  and  three-year- 
olds  including  his  pride  .and  joy, 
"Mr.  Watt"  the  world's  champion 
two-year-old  over  the  half  mile. 
All  in  all  there  are  probably  more 
young  hopefuls  here  than  in  any 
other  southern  training  camp  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Orlando. 

Amateur  architects 
of  trie  l8th  century 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

cornice;  with  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  well-proportioned  win- 
dows; with  an  effective  classical 
doorway  or  porch;  and  with  ac- 
cessories such  as  ornamental  gate 
piers  and  wrought  ironwork  that 
added  much  to  the  restrained  con- 
sistency of  the  general  effect. 

This  restraint  was  deliberate.  In 
the  interior  the  rooms  were  sparsely 
furnished,  but  their  rich  and  rea- 
sonable simplicity  has  never  been 
excelled.  It  was  a  period  of  high 
domestic  taste.  Each  object  was 
chosen  with  care  and  discrimination 
to  harmonize  with  the  general 
scheme.  The  standard  of  cabinet- 
making  was  maintained  by  men 
like  Manwaring,  Chippendale, 
Ince,  and  Mayhew,  Sheraton,  and 
Hepplewhite,  who  were  certainly 
amateurs,  whatever  their  social 
positions,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Not  to  mention  men  like 
Wedgwood  and  the  great  silver- 
smiths. Even  workmen  such  as 
masons  and  carpenters,  who  at 
first  had  a  vague  consciousness  of 
the  orders  as  some  terrible  mys- 
tery (as  Sir  Blomfield  puts  it  with 
a  real  feeling  for  the  pathos  of 
their  position)  and  who  had  to 
wrestle  even  more  laboriously  than 
the  young  nobles  at  their  drawing 
tables,  eventually  caught  up,  sup- 
plied as  they  were  with  books  of 
designs  that  found  their  way  into 
the  furtherest  provinces  and  even 
across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how 
an  elegant  accomplishment  of  men 
of  fashion  can  thus  permeate  so- 
ciety and  find  its  outlet  in  solid 
and  worth-while  achievements. 


Unusual  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Emphasis  on  better  things — 
Daphne,  Franklinia,  Stew- 
artias,  Hammanielis,  Rhodo- 
dendron, Azaleas,  all  simply 
described  in  our  catalogue — 
with  common  shrubs  as 
well. 

Unusual  Sizes 

We  offer  small  seedlings  and 
grafts  for  economy,  as  well 
as  ordinary  "landscape" 
sizes. 

Unusual  Catalog 

Descriptions  actually  more 
complete  than  in  any  like 
reference  book  we  know ! 
Really  two  books;  1.  Alpha- 
betical listing.  2.  Picture 
groups  by  subjects.  Yet  all 
compressed  and  brief.  Facts 
and  Price  also  stated.  Send 
today  for  a  copy. 

Unusual  Service 

The  best  price  and  best 
quality  from  our  carefully 
selected  group  of  80  growers. 

KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 

Established  1171 

50  Church  St.,      New  York  City 


MILBRADT  POWER 
Lawn  Mowers 


CATALOG 
CHEERFULLY 
MAILED 


do  a 
smooth, 
perfect 
cutting  job 

They  are  Roller  driven  and  cut  closer 
around  trees,  shrubs,  walks,  etc.  All 
steel  and  malleable  frame  gives  ut- 
most strength  and  an  ideal  lubricating 
system  makes  for  long  service  and 
low  upkeep. 

Sizes:  21".  27",  30",  62"  gangs. 
May  be  had  with  Sickle-Bar  and 
Riding  Sulky  attachments. 

MILBRADT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Established  1895  . 
2404-06  No.  Tenth  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  more  than  32  years  this  de- 
pendable, double-action  insecticide 
has  helped  preserve  America's  fin- 
est gardens.  Absolutely  safe,  cannot 
burn  or  discolor  the  most  tender 
growth,  easy  to  use  and  economical. 
Used  and  recommended  by  officers 
and  mem- 
bers of  the 
Garden  Club 
of  America. 

If    your  \  Ji 

dealer   can't  — ^ ^£^>S*  SJ»* 
supply 
write 


ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.  |^| 

Dept.C.L.  4,  Springfield,  N.J.  .*>> 

"WHY   BUGS   LEAVE  HOME" 


O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 


ATTRACT  BIRDS 

GET  RID  OF  INSECTS 


Arrll.  1937 


COUNTH Y 


•i: 


FLORIST  TELLS  HOW  TO 

KILL  PLANT 
INSECTS 


SPRAY 

NEW  EVER  GREEN 


"  I'O  K  II  I  m.««t  l\|M-»  of  >  hrwlnd  and 
■ucklnit  Ineexla,  «i>ray  Sow  K.»«r  <.t<  >  n 
rellstlouely ,"  •■ye  llrnry  Ronaikcr, 
promlni'iil  Mlnnrapoll*  Horlat. 

Taken  tlpfrom  I  ho  Mortal,  firow  moro 
perfect  floweris  fhie  yoar  .  .  .  prnlrvt 
your  Invoatmritt  In  tliuo  and  money 
wllh  New  Ever  tiroon.  Whon  upruyod,  U 
cannot  harm  plant*,  pot*. 
g^^^H       or  10  use  — 

ju«t  add  wator  and  aprmy. 

BSold  at  all  ilmnl  hardware, 
druil.  »ood.  Howor,  and  de- 
partment Htoroa — or  con- 
sult your  florlnt. 
McLaufthlln (oirmloy  Kind 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DO  AS  FLORISTS  DO: 

SPRAY  EVER  GREEN 


L    U    T    T    ()  N 

c;   K   1    1    N  II  ()  U  S  E  S 


INVEST  IN 

GOLDEN 
SUNLIGHT 

V  -  ItAK 

GREENHOUSES 


Follow  the  sun  to  health  and  happiness 
and  invest  in  a  LUTTON  greenhouse. 
Custom  built  to  suit  your  special  needs 
which  may  be  a  modest  lean-to,  a  sleep 
in",  enclosure,  or  a  pretentious  conser- 
vatory. All  are  quality  built  of  steel, 
rust  proofed  by  the  "hot  dip"  method. 
Estimates  sent  without  obligation. 


TI.e 

VM 


h  LUTTON  COMPANY  I*£ 


267  Kearney  Avenue 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


c 

^k^^k^     •    JoM'.l'lf     II.  DoilHON, 

nulhority,  nuyti,  "It'*  goixl 
btlilneu  to  ntlnit-t  hoiik  liinl*  to  your 
prirminiiN.  Why  hjh-iiiI  money  ;unl  lime 
lor  lire  mill  plmit  Kpniyn  wlii-n  l»ir<f h 
tlrMlroy  injurious  inneitx?  Wliy  lit;  an- 
iioyeil  liy  tiin«i|iiitoe»  ?  One  murtiii  will 
i  mi  nine  ^,l|(|l)  or  more  ;i  il.iy. 
"Ciiriliiiiiln,  lilueliirilx,  wrenx,  rhirka- 
tlecH,  flyi  uli  liern,  phoelx-n,  flii  kern, 
wooilpei  kiTH,  roliiim,  grimlx-uk*,  nuir- 
tiiiH  mill  many  olhem  repay  you  for 
your  hospilulily  liy  killing  «to  rJlirig 
iiioiIih,  rut  worm*  mid  larvae,  anil 
throw  in  a  hour  btffdsjf, 
"liinli  have  Iieen  my  lioliliy  oinre  I  wan 
a  uni.ill  lioy  mnl  now  I  ilevote  my  entire 
time  to  writing, giving  leeluren  anil  railio 
i  n  II  on  liirdn,  ho  that  all  may  learn  flow 
valuiilile  birth  really  are.  Huililing  hiril 
houses  i*  my  hohliy  and  hn«  never  heen 
conducted  Holely  for  profit." 

2fl-room 
Martin 
"Cottage" 

26"  hi|h 

$18.00 

f.o.b.  Kankakrk 
Other  tltet  to  181.00 

f ' 1  '  . m i      of  the  i  li  r   interior  construction  of 

*  *  -  Martin  UMMM,  being  perfectly  ventilated 

without  draft.  Ihry  rarely  if  ever  fail  to  attract 
these  valuable  birds. 

Everywhere  Dooso*  Bird  Houses  are  recognized 
a,  Ihe  In  at  made.  There  i>  a 
model  for  every  desirable  bird. 


Send  for  free  catalog  or  10c  for 

a  copy  of  "your  Hint  Frienih 
anil  lime  to  Win  Them"  .  .  .  12 
pages  of  interesting  bird  facts. 
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JOSEPH  H. 

411  Harrison  Ave. 


DODSON  CO. 

Kankakee,  III. 


STEARNS  Lawn  Mowers 


A  Power  Mower  You  CAN  Afford 

This  is  truly  an  unusual  value — made   by  Stearns, 
with    all    the    tested    and    proved    features  that 
have  made  Stearns  Power  Mowers  famous.  It 
is  just  as  outstanding  in  quality,  performance 
and   operating   economy   as  it   is   in  price. 
Simple  and  easy  to  start  and  oper- 
ate. Free  from  complicated  mech- 
anism.   The    perfect    balance  of 
design  assures  a  greater  ground 
coverage  than  the    18   inch  cut 
would  indicate.  Equipped  with  the 
nationally  known  Briggs  &  Stratton 
motor. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  descriptive  folder  No.  6. 


Four  other  models  —  up  to  27" 
cut.   Prices  589.50  to  $235.00. 


E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.  i864     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


*  hi  J  ml 


D  UBOIS  VoZ^ol  FENCE 


Every  foot  of  this  famous  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence  has  a 
charm  and  distinction  all  Its  own. 
Gives  permanent  privacy  and  pro- 
tection and  enhances  value  of 
estate  or  suburban  plot.  For  pent 
house  and  roof  terrace,  too. 


All  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  Is  Imported  from  France  and 
comes  in  5  heights  and  3  spacings. 
New  LOW  PRICES  for  1937  make 
your  purchase  NOW  more  attractive 
than  ever.  Send  for  Booklet  C7. 


IHIKMS  REEVES  FENCES  inc.  B^^W^^^ 


PLANNED  BY  YOU... 
PREFABRICATED  BY  HODGSON! 

If  you  think  a  prefabricated  house  must — of  necessity — be  standard- 
ized, it's  time  you  heard  about  Hodgson!  Here  is  the  original  method 
of  prefabrication  .  .  .  and  your  ideas  and  needs  can  have  full  sway. 
Size,  number,  and  types  of  rooms,  baths,  closets,  etc.,  can  all  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  Hodgson  House  the  way  you  want  them  and  need  them! 

Choose  a  plan  from  the  Hodgson  Portfolio.  Or  let  the  Hodgson 
Architectural  Staff  create  a  plan  that  is  yours.  Within  as  little  as  three 
weeks,  your  Hodgson  House  can  be  standing — efficiently  insulated, 
proofed  against  termites  and  rot,  honestly  built  of  well-seasoned  lum- 
ber. Local  labor,  under  a  Hodgson  foreman  if  you  desire,  does  the  final 
erecting  from  prefabricated  sections.  Additions  are  easily  achieved  in 
the  future.  Shipments  made  anywhere. 

Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies  indoors  in  New  York  or  Boston;  out- 

 i     doors  at  Dover,  Mass. — furnished 

year-round  homes,  summer  homes,  ga- 
rages, greenhouses,  etc.  Or  write  for 
our  NEW  1937  Catalog  CL-31. 

HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mat*.  •  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Or, 


Forty  miles  from  Charlottesville.  Virginia,  in  all  its  centuried  beauty  of  dignity,  sets  old  brick- 
built  Bremo,  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  an'  owned  by  General  Cocke.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  iis  present  owners,  who  air  direct  descendants  of  the  General,  it  is  open  to  the  public 
from  May  through  October. 


e  Qlori]  of  the  Romantic  Old  South  ' 
As  Seen  Nowadays 
At  5rick-Built  Old  Bremo 


1.    Way  back  yonder  in  rhe  days  of  the  old 
■    South,  of  "code  duels",  an'  hoop-skirts,  an' 
I    bell-top  beavers,  two  gentlemen  was  earnestly 
I    studvin'  some  notes  an'  details  of  design  for  a 
L    new  big-rich  home,  Bremo. 
I   As  the  day  was  drawin'  to  a  close,  they 
F    paused  a  bit  for  a  Julep.   One  was  the  jovial 
L  faced   but  firm   mouthed  General  Cocke, 
owner  of  a  10,000  acre  plantation  layin' 
along  the  James,  which  was  most  two  days  travel  on 
horseback  'cross  country.    The  other  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, host  of  Monticello,  the  genius  of  the  designin'. 

'Course  the  house  was  to  be  of  brick,  made  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  own  size,  same  as  he  used  in  his  home  place, 
Monticello. 

Here  just  lately,  I  carried  a  couple  of  sure  'nuff  up- 
North  gentlemen  down  to  see  Bremo,  as  they  had 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  too  alfired  fussy 
about  his  brick  work. 

But  when  they'd  had  a  right  good  chance  to  study  the 
majestic  lines  of  old  Bremo  an'  seen  his  outstandin' 
pleasin'  Flemish  Bond  layin'  of  the  brick,  an'  special 
treatments — then  they  commenced  to  talk — an' talk — 
an'  I  most  had  to  get  a  yoke  of  steers  to  pull  'em  away 
from  there. 

Still  talkin'  and  talkin'  on  the  way  home,  they  both 
had  to  give  in,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  out- 
standin' architects  of  this  country,  an'  his  brick  work 
was  of  the  best,  an'  his  designs  outstandin'  fine  in 
every  detail. 

All  their  talkin'  got  me  started  talkin'  too,  an'  I  just 
up  an'  admitted,  that  nowhere  in  this  great  big 
country  of  ours,  was  any  one  makin'  the  true  Jefferson 
Old  Virginia  Brick,  but  we  folks  down  here  at  Salem. 
Just  kept  on  a-tellin'  'em  how  the  outside  looks  of  a 
house  that  everybody  can  see,  is  way  yonder  more 
important  than  the  insides,  'cause  nobody,  hardly 
but  only  a  few,  saw  the  insides. 

So  I  just  kept  on  braggin'  'bout  as  how  our  brick  look 
born  old,  right  from  the  day  they  air  made.  How 


they  have  beautiful  soft  colors,  an'  softened  edges  an' 
corners,  so  that  you  can  look  at  'em  for  years  an'  years 
an'  never  get  'tall  sorry  from  lookin'. 

'Splained  to  'em  that  a  dingy  mean  color  didn't  give 
an  old  look  nohow.  It  just  was  a  sorry  mean  color, 
an'  they  mustn't  get  led  to  believe  that  any  old  mud- 
clay  brick  made  in  Virginia,  would  give  a  rich  colored 
born-old  time-toned  wall.  But  walls  of  our  brick 
look  old  an'  friendly  right  to  once,  an'  don't  have  to 
wait  a  hundred  years  or  more,  to  get  that  nice  soft 
oldish  look. 

We  do  claim  a  lot,  'cause  we  saw  the  University  of 
Virginia  try  usin'  some  of  those  other  bricks,  an'  they 
hadn't  any  more'n  got  started  good,  before  they  long- 
distanced  us  to  come  quick  an'  help  'em  out  of  the 
mess.  Took  'em  somewhere  about  a  million  brick  to 
do  it.  An'  that  ain't  sayin'  nothin'  'bout  the  many 
many  other  millions  they've  used  of  them  before  an' 
since. 

So  if  you  air  a-wantin*  a  sure  'nuff  ole  timey  real 
Southern  Colonial  brick,  rich  in  color  an'  just  com- 
pletely exactly  right,  then  you're  bound  to  use  our 
Jefferson  size  Old  Virginias.  An'  if  you  don't — you're 
goin'  to  have  a  mis'ry  in  your  head  an'  a  disappointed 
ache  as  long  as  you  live. 

We've  got  a  book  about  bricks,  all  nice  printed.  You 
can  have  one  if  you  ain't  too  slow  to  write  for  it.  But 
it  you  air  that  slow,  you  just  won't  get  nothin'  from 
us. 

By  the  way,  they's  goin'  to  be  a  Garden  Week  down 
here  in  Virginia,  from  April  26th  to  May  1st.  Why 
don't  you  come  on  down  ?  The  gates  of  many  a  lovely 
old  time  place  will  be  open  wide  that  week,  with  an 
invitation  to  come  on  in  an'  look  your  eyes  full. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Company 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 


LP    VIRGINIA   iFfr    h  FLICK 


More  Than  a  Million  0/  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings — University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Pirqinia  Brick  Company 
Salem,  Uirgmia 
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On  tl  le  country  estate 

(Continued  from  page  17h) 
Nero,  or  Johanna  Rag  Apple  Pabst 
have  been  to  their  owners.  One  of 
these  sold  for  $15,000,  and  another 
transferred  privately  for  $20,000. 

Complete  hope  of  progress  does 
not  necessarily  center  in  the  pa- 
ternal line.  For,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis of  any  breed  progress,  they  are 
likely  to  discover  superior  brood 
dams  an  equal  factor.  Most  im- 
pressive in  this  connection  and  at 
this  particular  time  is  the  influence 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Grand 
Champion  Guernsey  of  some  years 
ago,  Jeanette  of  the  Prairie  2d  ,that 
Mr.  H.  G.  Haskell  took  to  his  Hill 
Girt  Farm  at  $9,500,  and  from 
which  he  obtained  the  great  proven 
sire  Noranda  whose  daughter  broke 
the  record  for  the  breed. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  we 
find  the  customary  activity  in  out- 
standing breed  sales.  In  all  classes 
of  livestock  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  sale  prices, 
and  the  efforts  of  breeders  and 
importers  through  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  to  bring  be- 
fore the  buying  public  the  very 
best  representatives  of  respective 
breeds  are  to  be  highly  commended. 
These  public  occasions  provide  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  strengthen 
breeding  herds  and  replenish  show 
strings  but  likewise  the  foundation 
for  a  complete  herd.  In  the  larger 
sense  these  events  are  conducted 
under  the  highest  ethics. 

Important  approaching  events: 

AYRSHIRES 
May  10th,  Avon,  Conn.,  New  England 

Sale  at  Woodford  Farm. 
May  11th,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Strath- 

glass-Strathaven  Sale  at  Strathglass 

Farm. 

JERSEYS 

May  29th,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Trio  Sale 
at  Cranberry  Run  Sale. 

June  4th,  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Edmund  But- 
ler Island  Importation. 

June  Sth,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  R.  O.  Gubel- 
man. 

GUERNSEYS 
May  13th,  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  Emmadine 
Farm. 

May  14th,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
May  15th,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  Chester 
Co.  Sale. 

HOLSTEINS 

May  17th,  Wrightsville,  Penna.,  Royal 
Brentwood  Sale. 

June  3rd,  Chicago,  111.,  National  Con- 
vention Sale. 

July  10th,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  National 
Type  Sale. 

BROWN  SWISS 

April  26th,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Middle  West 
Sale. 
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